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ARTICLES 


The Soviet Armed Forces 
and the T'wenty-Second Party Congress 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


To what extent the T'wenty-Second Perty Congress will be remembered in the 
history of the Communist movement as the congress of the “builders of Com- 
munism”’ it is as yet impossible to tell. Tae Seventeenth Party Congress of 1934, 
which finally consolidated Stalin’s dictatorship, proudly proclaimed itself to be 
the “congress of victors,” but at the Eighteenth Congress five years later over 
half of the “victors” in the Central Committee were removed by Stalin, who in 
his turn was finally dethroned at the recent congress. The future of today’s 
“builders of Communism” and of the Communist social regime itself is, therefore, 
perhaps aot so certain. 


On the other hand, there are reasons for assuming that the recent congress 
will go cown in the history not only of the Soviet Communist Party but in that 
of the Communism movement as a whole as marking a definite turning point, the 
nature of which may be demonstrated by examining the representation of the 
Soviet armed forces at the congress, the proportion of servicemen in the new 
Central Committee, the part played by the senior military delegates at the con- 
gress, and the tasks marked out for the country’s armed forces during the period 
of the transition to Communism. 


* 


The tepresentation of the armed forces at the recent congress was in essence 
organized in the same way as at previous ones. Through the medium of their 
own Par-y organizations, Party member: in the armed forces took part in the 
‘ nomination and election of delegates alongside other Party organizations at oblast 
and krai Party conferences and at congresses of the Union republic parties. 
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Thus, military delegates to the various congresses officially represented various 
civil Party electoral districts, their numbers being in proportion to the numbers 
of serving Party members in the districts concerned. This system has already been 
described in these columns in relation to the Twentieth Party Congress. Party 
members serving abroad, in the army groups stationed in Germany, Poland 
(Northern Group) and Hungary (Southern Group), elected their delegates 
separately at Party conferences within these’ three army groups. This system was 
also retained from the elections to previous congresses. 

In both cases, the proportion of representation was the same as in the election 
of civilian delegates—one delegate with the right to vote per 2,000 Party members, 
and one delegate without the right to vote per 2,000 candidate members. For the 
first time since the war, the report of the chairman of the credentials commission 
gave the exact number of military delegates to the congress: 305 with the right 
to vote and 45 without voting rights. Thus, the servicemen represented were 
610,000 full members and 90,000 candidate members, making a total of 700,000 
serving Party members. At the Twentieth Party Congress of 1936, the number 
of serving Patty members represented was 580,000. During the intervening 
five-and-a-half years, therefore, the total number of serving Party members 
increased by something over 20 percent. In view of the considerable reductions 
that were made in the Sovietarmed forcesin theszme period, however, the proportion 
of Party to non-Party members in the armed forces increased to an appreciably 
greater extent: 


Twenteth Twecty-Second 
Party Congress Party Zo. 
(1956) 961 

Total Strength of Soviet Armed Forces......... 5,000,000* 3,500,0C0O—4,000,000 

Party Members and Candidate Members Serving . 580,000 703,000 

Proportion of Party Members to Total Strength .. 11.6% ` 17.5—20.0% 
* As of January 1, 1956 
SOURCES For the total strength at the of 1956, si Satay ip ste RIE 1955 me he eaaa EA ated 


out at the end of 1955 (Prasda, January 25, 1 , for the corresponding estimate for 1961, Khrushchev’s deta as of January 1, 1960, 
modified by the reduction of 1,200,000 carned out partially but halted in the sammer of 196 1 in connection with the Berlin crisis and the 
ete ty or), beds Gare ory eee ie ted complied ack conv or cokes (Pravda, January 15, oy July 9 and Sep- 
tember 14, 1961), for the number of 10 1956, che acthor’s own estimate (see Balletn, 1956, No 4, pp. 4 ff). 


Thus, the percentage of Party members in the armed forces has risen since 
1956 by over a half, whereas the absolute increase in the number of Party members 
in the country as a whole during the same period was only 35 percent—from 
7,216,000 to 9,716,000 (including candidate members).* Here we find reflected 
the policy of stepping up the recruitment of Party members in general since the 
Twentieth Party Congress and of the proportion of Party members in the armed 
services in particular. The former of these two processes has already been dis- 
cussed in these columns.’ l 


IN. Galay, “Military Representation in the Higher Party Echelons,” Bulletin, 1956, No. 4. 
2 Prasda, October 22, 1961. 

3 Bulletin, 1956, No. 4, pp. 4 f. 

4 Pravda, February 17, 1956, p. 2, and October 22, 1961, p. 5. 

5 Bulletin, 1961, No. 11, pp. 9—10. 
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In the country as a whole, there is still considerable scope for increasing the 
proportion of Party to non-Party members. The percentage of the total population 
belongirg to the Party is at present 4.5 percent.® If we take that section of the 
population for which entry into the Party is a practical possibility, i.e., adults 
aged 20 years and over (according to the Statutes, the minimum age required for 
entry is 18, but cases in which persons join at this age are exceptional), we find 
that the proportion of Party members is 7 percent (9,716,000 against a total of 
138—139 million aged 20 years and over). Of the 58—59 million men aged 20 and 
over, only about 8 million, or approximately 13.5 percent, belong to the Party; 
and of tie 80 million women in the same age group, the corresponding figures 
ate less than 2 million, or 2.5 percent.” Whether or not the Soviet leaders will 
attempt to modify the membership of a predominantly male party by increasing 
the proportion of women members is an open question, but in any case it is 
clear that there is much scope for increasing the membership as a whole. 

In tke armed services, the situation is different. According to Minister of 
Defense Marshal Malinovsky and Chief of the Armed Forces Central Political 
Department Marshal Golikov, 90 percent of all officers in the Soviet army and 
navy are members of the Party or the Komsomol,® while Malinovsky stated that 
82 percent of all members of the armed forces belong to one of these two 
organizations.® It follows that 18 percent of all ranks belong to neither organi- 
zation, bout the same proportion—17.5—20 percent—belong to the Party and 
6264.5 percent to the Komsomol. Speaking in absolute terms, this means that 
there are 700,000 Party members, between 2.1 and 2.6 million Komsomol members 
and about 700,000 others in the armed services. In 1954—55, the corresponding 
percentazes were respectively 12 percent (Party), 65 percent (Komsomol) 
and 23 percent (non-Party),?° while in 1952 Marshal Vasilevsky stated that 86.4 
percent of all officers were Party or Komsomol members.11 

Thus, in the last nine or ten years, the political makeup of the Soviet armed 
forces has undergone only insignificant changes, despite the determined efforts 
of the last five years. The reason for this is that the great majority of servicemen 
consists of young men drafted at the age of 19 and remaining on active service 
until the age of 21-23. While the majority of these draftees are Komsomol 
membere already or join the Komsomol while serving, great caution has been 
applied ia recruiting them into the Party as being politically “immature.” Serving 
Party members, who, as we have seen; constituted about one-tenth in 1956 and 
today akout one-fifth of the total strength, are for the most part officers aged 
25 years or over and non-commissioned officers, sergeants and master sergeants. 
Consequently, the number of serving Party members can only be increased by 


8 Ibid., p. 10. 2 

? Prawa, October 22, 1961; Narodnos khozyaisivo SSSR v 1959 goda. Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The 
National Economy of the USSR in 1959: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1960, p. 12. 

8 Pravda, October 25 and 30, 1961. 

? Thid., October 25, 1961. 

10 Bulletin, 1959, No. 5, p. 6. 

11 Pravda, October 21, 1952. 
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accepting young Komsomol methbers, which would inevitably have undesirable 
effects upon the general quality of Party members in the armed services. Never- 
theless, the proportion of Komsomol members in the armed forces—about 
two-thirds—is the same today as it was in 1952. These figures suggest that the 
Communist infiltration of the Soviet armed forces has reached its limit—a limit 
which'had almost been reached by the end of the Stalin epoch. 


The real progress latterly made in “Communizing” the armed forces lies not 
in’numbers so much as in the more rational distribution of Party members among 
the various units. In 1958, over 70 percent of them were concentrated in the 
- headquarters of regiments and higher formations, while the remaining 30 percent 
were to be found distributed among barely 40 percent of the lower formations— 
companies, batteries, and even battalions.'® Today, according to Marshal Golikov, 
primary Party organizations in companies, batteries and battalions embrace 93 
percent of such units.15 


The question’to what extent the Soviet leaders have succeeded in converting 
their armed forces into a well-knit system of Communist units goes beyond the 
scope of the present article. In the columns of the Soviet press, one continues to 
find criticisms and admonitions addressec. to Party and Komsomol members who 
have failed to free themselves from harmful survivals of the past. At the recent 
congress, Marshal Golikov remarked: 


- We still have many shortcomings and failures to fulfill the Party’s demands, 
especially as regards the liquidation in some of our people of survivals of the 
accursed past in consciousness and conduct and the fulfillment of the demands of 
our Soviet ethics and military discipline.14 


‘Nevertheless, one must recognize that in the entire Soviet state the armed 
forces ate the organization most in keeping with the Communist principle of 
Party domination over the entire life of society and state. Although Party members 
in the armed services were represented at the recent congress by a proportion of 
delegates no higher than their civilian colleagues, their representation in the 
Central Committee proved on this occasion to be appreciably greater than at 
previous congresses. 

* 


» Of the 175 full members and 155 candidate members of the new Central 
Committee, 14 and 17 respectively, i.e., almost 10 percent, are members of the 
armed forces. That this enhanced propcrtion signifies the growing importance 
of the armed forces during the “transition to Communism” may be seen from 
the following table, from which conclusions may also be drawn concerning the’ 
extent to which this growing importance relates to the field of internal or external 
relations. 





12 Ibid., October 30, 1961. 
13 Thid, . 
4 Thid. 
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Proportion of Servicemen in the Central Committee, 1930—61 


T Membership Servicemen 
— of Central Commuttee — — in Central Committee — Percentage 
` Full Candidate ' Pull = Candidate of Total 

Party Congress ; Members Members Total -+ Members Members Total Membership 
Sixteerth (1930)'.:....... 70 67 137 2 3 5 3.5 
Seventtenth (1934) ....... 71 68 139 3 5 8 60 
Eighteepth (1939) ....... 71 68 139 9 6- 15 10.7 
Nineteenth (1952) ....... 125 111 236 6 20 26 11.0 
"Fwenteth (1956)......... 133 122 255 8 12 20 7.8 
Twenty-Second (1961) ... 175 155 330 14 17 31 9.5 

NOTE At ti Twenty-First Party Congress in 1959, no elections to the Central Commuttee took place, since the congress 


Sd ia canonar, oi TE sete tue coe eed throigh te esclanon of Marshal Zab 16/1957, 


SOURCES XVT mad Veesopeanes Komsisniriiberheh Porti; (b) . Stasegrafichesky otchet (The Sixteenth Congress of the AlhUnion 
Commumst of Bolsheviks Stenographic Record), 2n n Moscow, 1931, pp 74142, XVII sexd Vsesoyuxnoe Kem manisiicheskos 
Parin (b) Stace u nar Seenen OET Al-Union Communist Patty of Bolsheviks Stenographic Record), 
Moscow, 1934, pp GO0—8 Terere ee 10n KESS rata reap nade, enferonit pienenes TIX (The Comnianit 
Party of the Soviet Jnion in the Resolutions an d Decmons of ts Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee Plenary Sessions 
7th ed, Moron 153, Part II, pp. 1139—41, XX msd Kowarmmtsticheske: Parin Sevsishego Soara ee i OE T 
Congress of the Conmmuntst Party of the Sovet Union Stenographic Record), Part II, Moscow, 1956, pp. 500—503. 


It will ke seen that only two earlier congresses—the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth—elected as large a percentage of servicemen to the Central Committee as 
the Twenty-Second. A feature common to all three of these congresses is that in 
each case certain important internal changes were about to take place or had 
just taken place when they were held. The Eighteenth Congress followed im- 
mediately a=ter the large-scale Ezhov purges; the Nineteenth, as Khrushchev 
later revealed, on the eve of what was to be a fresh large-scale purge planned 
by Stalin, aad the T'wenty-Second at the height of Khrushchev’s “cold” purge, 
barely helf of the old Central Committee being re-elected and the process of 
“de-Stalinization” being completed. In addition, the Eighteenth and Twenty- 
Second Congresses were held at a time when there was tension in the inter- 
national arena. Thus, we may conclude that the generous representation of the 
armed services in the present Central Committee reflects a state of tension in 
both the domestic and foreign fields, quite apart from the special importance 
which is being attached to the Soviet armed forces at the Soviet Union’s present 
stage of development. It would be wrong, however, to assume that the Soviet 
armed forces are acquiring greater political independence, as was the case during 
the period >f the collective leadership in 1953-57, when Marshal Zhukov was 
admitted to the Central Committee Presidium. Zhukov’s removal did not result 
in the adm-ssion of his successor as Minister of Defense, Malinovsky, to the 
Presidium: similarly, Malinovsky was not made either a full or a candidate 
member of the Central Committee Presidium at the recent congress. On the 
other hand. the chief of the Central Political Department of the armed forces, 
in this case Marshal Golikov, was admitted as a full member of the Central 
Committee for the first time since 1939. (The last time that this had happened 
before hed <ctually been in 1934, when Gamarnik had been elected to the Central 
Committee at the Seventeenth Congress: after Gamarnik had been shot, his 
successo-, Mekhlis, was made only a candidate member at the Eighteenth Con- 
gress in 1939.) 


These facts indicate that the increased importance of the armed forces in 
the Soviet system is not of a political, but oZ a technical nature, as a bulwark 
for the regime and an instrument of policy.in the hands of the ruling clique. 
This may also be seen from the following list of individual servicemen in the 
new Central Committee. 


Army and Naval Officers in the New Central Committee 
FULL MEMBERS 


Bagramyan, L Kh. ...... Marshal of the D=puty Minister of Defense; Chisf of Armed Forces 
Soviet Union Supply and Services.* 

Biryuzov, S. S. 0.2... eee. Marshal of the Deputy Minister of Defense; Commander in Chief, 
Soviet Union Aatiaircraft Defense. 

Chutkov, V. I ........0. Marshal of the First Deputy Minister of Defense; Commander in 
Soviet Union Chief, Ground Forces. 

Fokin, V. A. ............ Admiral Commander, Pacific Fleet. 

Golikov, F. L ........... Marshal of the Head of Central Political Department of the Army 
Soviet Union acd Navy. 

Gorshkov, S. G. ......... Admiral First Deputy Minister of Defense; Commander in 

Chief of the Navy. 

Grechko, A. A... eee Marshal of the First Deputy Minister of Defense; Commander 10 
Soviet Union Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 

Konev, I. S. ............ Marshal of the Commander, Soviet Forces in Germany. 
Soviet Union 

Krylov, N. I. ........... General of the Commander, Moscow Military District. 
Army 

Malinovsky, R. Y. ....... Marshal of the Minister of Defense; Commande- in Chief of the 
Soviet Union Armed Forces of the USSR. 

Moskalenko, K. S. ...... Marshal of the Deputy Minister of Defense; Commander in Chief, 
Soviet Union Missile Forces. 

Vershinin, K. A. ........ Air Chief Deputy Minister of Defense; Commander in Chief, 
Marshal A:r Forces. 

Yakubovsky, L I. ........ Colonel General First Depaty Commander, Soviet Forces in Germany. 

Zakharov, M. V. ........ Marshal of the First Deputy Minister of Defense; Chief of the 
Soviet Union General Staff of the Army and Navy. 


CANDIDATE MEMBERS 


Batitsky, P.F............ Colonel General Commander, Mcscow District Antiaircraft Defense. 

Budenny, S. M .......... Marshal of the Member of the War Council of the Ministry of 
Soviet Union Defense. 

Chabanenko, A. T........ Admiral Commander, Northern Flect. 

Eremenko, A.I.......... Marshal of the Deputy Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Soviet Union 

Getman, A. L. .......... Colonel General | Ccmmancer, Carpathian Military District. 

Kazakov, M. I. ......... General of the Ccmmancer, Leningrad Military District. 
Army 

Koshevoi, P. K. ......... Colonel General Ccmmancer, Kiev Military District. 

Penkovsky, V.A ....... Colonel General Ccmmancer, Belorussian Military District. 


Pliev, LA. ............. Colonel General ` Commander, North Caucasian Military District. 


Rokossovsky, K. K. ..... Marshal of the Deputy Minister of Defense. 
r Soviet Union ‘ 
‘Rudenko, S.L .......... Air Marshal Chief of Staff, Air Forces. ** 
Savitsky, E. Y. n.n... Air Marshal Deputy Commander in Chief, Air Forces. 
Sokolovsky, V.D........ Marshal of the Formerly Chief of the General Staff. 
Soviet Union 
Stuchenka, A. T. ... .... Colonel General Commander, Transcaucasian Military District. 
Sudets, DTS e E Air Marshal Commander, Strategic Air Force. 
Timoshenko, S. K. ...... Marshal of the Chairman, Committee of War Veterans. 
! Soviet Union 
Varentsov, S.S.......... Chief Marshal Commander, Artillery Forces. 
: of Artillery 
MILITARY OFFICERS IN THE CENTRAL AUDITING COMMISSION 
Krasovaky, S.A. ........ Air Marshal Head of the Mozhaisky Air Academy. 
Kreizer, Y. G. 00.2200. Colonel General Commander, Far Eastern Military District. 
Skripko, N. S. ......0.. Air Marshal Commander of Transport Aviation. 


SOURCE: Presda, November 1, 1961. 


* Someames translated more literally as “Rear Services” (ace, c.g., Raymond L. Garthof, Hew Rasse Makes War Somet Military 
Doctrim, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1954, pp. 418-19, and Asher Lee [Ed], The Semet Asr and Rocket Forces, Weadenfeld 
and Nicolson, London, 1959, p. 177). 

** Literally, “Chief of Main Staff, Air Forces’’ (see Lee, op. et , p. 177). 


From this list, it will be seen that the principle followed in selecting servicemen 
for admission to the Central Committee remains unchanged: only the most 
responsible officers, those occupying key positions in the military apparatus, 
are chosen. Full members include the Minister of Defense and nine of his chief 
assistants: the Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact Forces, the commanders 
in chief of the five main arms—ground, naval, air and missile forces and anti- 
aircraft defense—and the chiefs of the General Staff, the Central Political Depart- 
ment, and Armed Forces Supply and Services. In addition, there are the com- 
mander of the Moscow Military District, the commander and deputy com- 
mander of the Soviet forces in Germany, and the commander of the Pacific 
Fleet. While the, presence of the first three of these last-named officers in 
the Central Committee reflects the importance of the military district of the 
capital city and of the most powerful Soviet army group abroad, that 
of the Pacific commander would appear to be a little incongruous. For the 
moment, it is an open question whether the Soviet leaders attach particular 
importance to the Pacific Fleet or whether Admiral Fokin, formerly Chief of 
the Naval Staff, is earmarked to succeed Gorshkov as naval commander in chief. 

Candidate members of the Central Committee include four marshals of the 
Soviet Union not occupying command positions—Eremenko, Rokossovsky, . 
Sokolovsky and Timoshenko; six commanders-of frontier military districts (out 
of a total of 17 military districts in the country as a whole), four in the west 
and two in the Caucasus; the commanders of the capital’s antiaircraft defense 
and the Northern Fleet, and four marshals from special arms—one in the artillery 
and three in the air forces. (Budenny may be ignored, as occupying no more 
than what might be described’ as a politically decorative position.) 
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From what has been said, the following observations may be made. First, 
the servicemen newly admitted into the Central Committee are for the most part 
representatives of the old Stalinist guard. Since the dismissal of Zhukov, Vasi- 
levsky and Kuznetsov and the death of a number of others, Marshals Konev, 
Rokossovsky, Vershinin, Malinovsky, Bagramyan, Golikov, Sokolovsky, Timo- 
shenko and Eremenko, who commanded fronts in the last war, are the remnants 
of.the elite of this Stalinist guard. The other marshals—Grechko, Chuikov, 
Moskalenko, Varentsov, Zakharov, Biryuzov, Sudets and Rudenko—who were 
promoted to the highest rank after Stalin’s death, nevertheless belong to the 
same group. During World War I, they were in command of armies or air 
forces, and after the war, of military districts or particular arms. With the 
exception of Yakubovsky, all the other generals also belong to the old guard, 
having during the war been in command of large formations—corps—or employed 
in the most important headquarters. All the servicemen now in the Central 
Committee are about 60 years old, i.e., are already advanced in age for the 
requirements of modern warfare. 

Second, the process of reducing the average age of senior commanders by 
` promoting relatively young officers who in the last war were in command of 
regiments, brigades or divisions, which is already to be seen in the appointment 
of such officers as generals Babadzhanian, Gusakovsky, Komarov and Andreev 
to command military districts, is reflected in the admission of servicemen to 
the Central Committee to the extent of only one general—Yakubovsky. 

Third, those officers who have been promoted since the war to the highest 
positions in the army, such as Grechko, Moskalenko, Biryuzov and Getman, 
consist predominantly of persons close to Khrushchev who served: with him 
during the war or participated in his internal policy campaigns after the war 
was over. 

Fourth, the presence in the Central Committee of three naval and four air 
force officers is a feature distinguishing the present Central Committee from 
previous ones, in which only the commanders in chief of the navy and air force 
had the privilege of becoming candidate members. This reflects the increased 
importance of the technical arms in the Soviet armed forces. 

Fifth, despite the point just made, the fact remains that, as before, the chief 
criterion in promoting officers to the highest posts is their political reliability 
and that professional competence is secondary. An especially vivid example of 
this is the appointment of Marshal Moskalenko as commander in chief of missile 
forces after the death of Marshal Nedelin, who was a real specialist in missiles. 

Thus, even after the “de-Stalinization” completed at the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress, the highest posts in the Soviet armed forces remain in the hands 
of the military leaders of the Stalin school, i.e., those who together with Stalin 
helped to create the present character of the armed services—the principle of 
one-man command, the officer caste, the pronounced social barriers within the 
atmy which make it an alien body in the socialist state. It.may appear para- 
doxical that these products of the Stalia military school have been given the 
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task of reorganizing the armed forces so as to cteate a new morale and a “new 
man” according to the refofm launched by Khrushchev in 1960. Equally para- 
doxical, it would appear, were the sharp attacks against Stalin’s crimes delivered 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress by the two main leaders of the armed 
. forces—Minister of Defense Malinovsky, who is one of the most Stalinist-inclined 
of the marshals, and Head of the Central Political Department of the Army and 
Navy Golikov, who combines in one person: the characteristics of a military 
commander, a political official, a diplomat and a chekist of an obviously Stalinist 
type.75 

If, however, one considers the character of those Soviet commanders of the 
highest rank who emerged under Stalin, both these paradoxes disappear. The 
essential feature which predetermined their rise to the top of the military appa- 
ratus was not merely the absence of political ambition but their unsuitability for 
the role of political stars of the first magnitude, the very possibility of military 
leaders’ acquiring political significance having been nipped in the bud by such 
measures as the Tukhachevsky case, the Ezhov purges and the removal of 
Zhukov. The selection of servicemen for admission to the new Central Com- 
mittee was similarly founded on this characteristic of the older military cadres, 
who had experienced the fluctuations of Party pressure on the armed forces and 
the alternating adoption of the principles of one-man and dual command (in the 
latter case, dual control by the military commander and a political commissar) 
and nevertheless had never ceased to obey the Party ‘and even when circum- 
stances had been most opportune—during the struggle among the collective 
leadership in 1953—57—had not succeeded in emancipating themselves from the 
Party’s influence. For these reasons, the Soviet leaders had grounds for con- 
sidering them more suitable than the younger cadres for carrying out the funda- 
mental task allotted to the army at the present stage—that of providing the main 
bulwark for the Soviet regime at a time when the regime, in the midst of re- 
visionism, the formation ‘of an industrial society and the current “cold” purge 
of the Party and governmental apparatus, is losing its ideological consistency 
and stability. 

On the other hand, we may regard as sincere the support rendered by the 
military representatives to the “de-Stalinization” measures adopted at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress by Khrushchev and his supporters. These 
measures amount to a kind of Magna Charta granted to the Communist aristoc- 
racy, to which the upper military stratum also belongs, receiving as it does its 
own share of protection for its privileges from the “de-Stalinization.” That this 
charter does not extend to the broad masses of the population or even to the 
lower echelons of the Party is clear from Khrushchev’s own countermeasures 
designed to prevent the ruling stratum from becoming bourgeois, i.e., his 





18 For Malinovsky, cp. Porträts der UdSS R-Prominenz, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich. 
No. 4, 1960; for Golikov, Biographte Directory of the USS R, Scarecrow Press, Inc., New York, 1958, p. 183, 

18 Nikolai Galay, “The Soviet Army and Domestic Policy,” Problems of Soviet Internal Policy: A 
Symposium of the Institute for the Study of the USSR (Proceedings of the Twelfth Institute Conference), Munich, 
1960, p. 70. 
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incorporation in the new Party Program of the principle of the permanent “cold” 
purge, under the pretext of reducing tke average Age at all levels of the’ Party 
and governmental apparatus. 

Although the new Program says nothing about this in relation to army 
officers, a “cold” purge of those occupying senior positions in the armed forces , 
has already been carried out on the basis of the law of January 15, 1960, on the 

“large-scale reduction of the Soviet armed forces.” According to this law, 
over 250,000 officers; including hundreds of generals, were cue for, release 
before the fall of 1961. It is not certain whether this demobilization has been 
completed: it was temporarily halted in August 1961 in connection with the 
Berlirt crisis, but even if it has not yet been completed, it, will undoubtedly be 
resumed after international tension has relaxed. One feature of the “cold” purge 
in the army is the partial “rejuvenation” of senior commanding cadres, to be 
seen in the fact that half of the stratum of senior commanders of the next to. 
highest level—those in command of military districts, who in the event-of a war 
would be given command of armies or even of fronts—already belong to the 
younger generation: of the 17 commanders of military districts, these are generals ` 
Gusakovsky, Penkovsky, Babadzhanian, Andreev, Baklanov, Stuchenko, Tuta- 
rinov and Pavlovsky. Only the older commanders of the very highest rank have 
been left untouched by the purge and for the most part continue to occupy the 
highest posts. i ' 

It may be assumed that these Stalinist sixty-year-olds will be retained in 
service until the end of.their working life, i.e., for another five to seven years, 
not only because of certain marshal’s rights and new privileges granted under 
the recent “charter,” but rather because of certain functions proceeding from 
the tasks imposed upon the army as an instrument.of Soviet foreign policy. 
The fulfillment of these functions by prominent commanders well known for 
their part in the last war will, it is calculated, strengthen the psychological 
impression created by the various military demonstrations carried out by the 
Soviet leaders. An’ example of this. psychological effect was provided by the 
appointment of the sick and decrepit Marskal Konev, a figure well known in 
the USSR and in the West for his part in World War II, to the post ‘of com- 
mander in chief of the Soviet army group in Germany, at a time when the 
offensive against Western Berlin was in progress. i 


k 


Alongside the renewal of “de-Stalinization,” the introduction of the principle 
of the constant “renewal” of leading Party cadres and the manifestations of 
profound disagreement in the Communist group, one of the most important 
occurrences at the Twenty-Second Pazty Congress was Marshal Malinovsky’s 
speech, which gives a clear idea of the role allotted to the Soviet armed forces 
for the immediate future and of the influence of Soviet military strategy on the 
policy of the Soviet leaders.17 On this occasion, Malinovsky summed up the 


1? Pravda, October 25, 1961. 
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technical development, of the Soviet armed forces since the Twentieth Party 
Congress and expounded a number of new and fundamental principles of Soviet 
military doctrine associated with this development. Whereas it is perhaps difficult 
from his ‘speech to determine the extent to which Soviet achievements are real 
_and that to which they are as yet merely plans, the principles of military doctrine 
’ outlined there reflect the changes in the thought of Soviet political and military 
leaders which have been brought about under the influence of the latest 
potentialities of the Soviet armed forces. 

The. speech outlines four aspects of Soviet military development: (1) the. 
nature oZ a future. war and the potentialities of nuclear missiles; (2) the tasks 
allocated by the Central Committee and the government to the Soviet armed 
forces acd their leaders; (3) the progress made in adapting the Soviet armed 
forces to the demands of the atomic age; and (4) the general preparedness of 
the Soviet armed forces after the reorganization carried out in recent years. 


What Malinovsky had to say on these four questions may be summarized as 
follows. Dn the first point, he stated that any conflict under the present circum- 
stances was bound to develop into a nuclear war if the “nuclear powers” were drawn 
into it. For this reason, the USSR was preparing its army and the entire country 
for a nuclear ‘war. Although, he said, war was not absolutely inevitable, a nuclear 
attack was being prepared against the USSR and the countries of the socialist 
, camp; Soviet military doctrine, therefore, considered it essential to be ready to 
“repulse effectively any sudden attack and to rout the criminal plans of the 
imperialists.” This latter point was referred to again when Malinovsky spoke 
more specifically of “developing means of routing the aggressive plans of the 
enemy br dealing timely and crushing blows against the enemy.” This amounts 
to an official proclamation by the Soviet Minister of Defense of the necessity 
of dealicg not only counterattacks but what Soviet terminology describes 
as “preemptive blows” against an enemy himself preparing a preventive attack. 


On tke second point, Malinovsky stressed the demand made by the Central 
Committee Presidium that military leaders devote especial attention to the initial 
stages of a war, since nuclear blows were capable of predetermining the entire 
subsequent course of a war and causing military and civilian losses which might 
place the entire country in an extremely difficult position. In this connection, 
Malinovsky commented on the creation, “on the initiative” of Khrushchev, 
whom he described as “our commander in chief,” and “as a result of a decision 
of the Central.Committee,” of strategic missile units, which he described as an 
event of -zhe greatest importance. ` 

_ This emphasis upon the importance of missiles as constituting the principal 
arm of the Soviet armed forces is not affected by Malinovsky’s statement that, 
despite the decisive importance of nuclear missiles, Soviet military theorists had 
come to the conclusion that final victory could only be achieved by the joint 
action of all arms of the service and that a future war would be conducted by 
armies nimbering many millions. Soviet military doctrine has undoubtedly 
moved away from the principle which had previously always characterized and 
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indeed dominated it, namely, that there should be a harmonious development 
of all arms of the services: previously, there had never been any official dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary arms. The departure from this principle 
is emphasized by the statement that the Soviet leaders now include among the 
targets for nuclear missiles not only purely military bases but also important 
industrial and population centers, hubs of communication and ‘ ‘everything that ° 
feeds war,” i.e., they envisage a total nuclear war launched as a mass preventive 
attack by means of strategic nuclear missiles kept constantly in a state of readiness. 

Thus, theories previously condemned by Soviet military doctrine as being 
“pseudoscientific” or “fascist’”—theories concerning the predominant impor- 
tance of one or another arm—air power or tanks—or of some particular type of 
warfare—chemical warfare or the strategy cf the Bhtzkrieg—, the American 
enthusiasm for atomic weapons, thecries or a “press-button war,” etc.—ate now 
being strikingly taken up in the latest developments of Soviet military doctrine. 
Despite their ostensible recognition of the need for joint action by all arms of 
the services, the Soviet leaders have indzed created, or are creating, the organi- 
zation necessary for unleashing, if and when necessary, a “press-button war,” 
the launching of which will require neither the mobilization of the broad masses 
of the population nor a preliminary concentration of troops and equipment. 

Malinovsky’s remarks on the last two of the four questions mentioned above 
are less interesting for our present purpose. Three points, however, should be 
noted. First, Soviet nuclear power has been increased simultaneously with a 
considerable reduction in the numbers of the armed services and their con- 
ventional weapons. Second, this reduction, occasioned by economic, demo- 
graphic and political considerations,1® has been carried out in such a way as to 
retain an effective superiority over:the West with regard to the conduct of local 
wars using either tactical atomic weapoas or conventional weapons. Third, the 
opportunity provided by the zeorganization of the Soviet armed forces has been 
taken to integrate nuclear missiles as an instrument of Soviet policy, i.e., as a 
constantly available weapon in the cold war and the maintenance of “peaceful 
coexistence.” Typical in this connection, indeed, is Malinovsky’s speech, in 
which he discussed various details concerning the possible efect of thermo- 
nuclear weapons and eulogized the precision of Soviet missiles, clearly with 
the aim of stressing the superiority of the USSR over the USA in this field at 
the present moment. 

All these points in Malinovsky’s speech provide a fairly clear idea of the 
latest tendencies in Soviet military doctrine, which amount to a final incorpo- 
ration of the results of the military revolution of today in Soviet military theory 
and practice. Before this stage was reached, the rapid development of atomic 
and rocket weapons in the USSR had been ertirely defensive in character. Until 
1958-59, the Soviet aim had been to master these weapons in order, by taking 
up a position of force, to compel the West to abandon its atomic armaments or 


18 See Nikolai Galay, “Why the USSR is Trimming its Armed Forces,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 2; and 
“Social Problems in the Reorganization of the Soviet Armed Forces,” ibid., 1960, No. 4. 
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to prevent their use by the presence of the Soviet atomic-armed fist. Here, 
however, they did not succeed: the West refused to abandon its atomic armaments 
without the establishment of a genuine control over disarmament, which the 
Soviet leaders were unable to accept for purely political reasons. Soviet progress 
in the development of rocket weapons and American backwardness in the same 
field prompted the Soviet leaders to exploit the new military revolution as a 
means, not now of defense, but of offense, above all for the purposes of the cold 
war and peaceful coexistence. The maintenance of a constant superiority “in 
rocket weapons and their by-product, space vessels, is intended’to serve as the 
basis for that “rocket ‘diplomacy” which characterizes the present policy of 
Khrushchev, who appreciates that Soviet superiority in conventional weapons 
and large-scale armies cannot influence the free world to the same extent as the 
constant threat of Soviet superiority in nuclear missiles. The USSR’s “rocket 
diplomacy,” applied for the first time, as yet rather timidly, to Britain during 
the Suez conflict, is now being more boldly adopted vis-a-vis the United States 
and its allies in relation to the Berlin crisis. 

It is not, however, only for the sake of the cold war that the Soviet leaders 
have included nuclear missiles in their arsenal. If the Soviets continue their 
present progress in this field, particularly if they become the first to develop 
effective means of defense against such weapons, the Soviet leaders may be 
tempted to exploit their superiority over the West in a real nuclear war. 

Thus, the Soviet government, having attempted under Stalin and the col- 
lective leadership to put a halt to the military revolution, is today striving to 
accelerate its progress on the assumption that it will retain the advantage in 
this field. Herein lies the latest tendency of Soviet military- doctrine, demon- 
strated in Malinovsky’s speech at the I'wenty-Second Party: Congress. 


This policy will inevitably have a number of important consequences. One 
of them is the hopelessness of any attempts to negotiate with the USSR on the 
question of nuclear disarmament. Until the United States ceases to be backward 
in the field of nuclear armaments and accelerates the rate of its progress in military 
technology, the Soviet leaders will not be interested in discussing the question. 
The main consequence, however, is the automatic loss by Soviet policy of its 
control over military strategy. The latter, hitherto always the former’s handmaid, 
is beginning to merge with it or even to dominate it, prescribing steps to be 
taken on the basis of military expediency or military possibilities. This process 
is characteristic of every state pursuing a broad offensive policy, and usually ends 
in the degeneration of this policy into open imperialism amd militarism. 

This process must inevitably lead to a weakening of the ideocratic aspect of 
Soviet policy, accentuating its purely opportunistic and narrowly pragmatic 
aspect and depriving it of its main strength—its ideological and political purpose- 
fulness and persistence. The experience of history shows that in such circum- 
stances a government’s policy acquires an adventurist and primitive character, 
degenerating into a series of attempts to find the simplest solution to each problem 
with the aid of purely military means. This, it would seem, is the road, dangerous 
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as it is, that the Soviet leaders have taken: they are attempting to pursue their 
aggressive policy on the crest of the wave of contemporary military revolutionary 
development, making nuclear missiles as regular an instrument of their diplomacy 
as typewriters are for the fabrication of their diplomatic notes and ultimatums. 

Of particular significance in this regard is the fact that the new Party Program, 
in the section on the armed forces, contains no references whatever to the future 
of,the army during the withering away of the state, concentrating its attention 
upon the need for strengthening the a-med forces and imbuing them with a 
Communist spirit. This omission cannot be put down to absent-mindedness on 
the part of those who compiled the Program. The division in the socialist camp 
demonstrated at the Twenty-Second Party Congress raises the important problem 
of “coexistence” between the Communist states themselves. The importance of 
this problem has already become apparent in the presence of the capitalist enemy, 
which tends to discourage any display of differences within the socialist camp; 
but its importance may become even greater after Communism has conquered 
the world. The absence of any indications in the new Program as to the position 
of the armed forces during this final stage suggests the attitude of the Soviet 
leaders to the question of “peaceful coexistence” between the Communist 
states in the future. 

* 


Reviewing all the events that took place at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
therefore, we find that the ominous increase in the role of the former handmaid 
of policy—military strategy—in the USSR is not accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the political impo-tance of the military leaders. ‘The integration of 
military strategy and policy is manifesting itself in the assumption, not of a 
political role by the military leaders, but of a military role by the civilian political 
leaders. Malinovsky’s reference to Khrushchev at the Congress as “our com- 
mander in chief” and as the inspirer of new tendencies in Soviet military doctrine 
was not a piece of pure servility. In the light of this, we may consider the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress to be a turning point in the development, not only of the 
Communist regime in the USSR, but of the wond Communist movement as a 
whole. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


Soviet Reactions to President Kennedy’s Isvestia Interview 


The interview which President Kennedy gave to A. Adzhubei, Editor of 
Izvestia, on November 25, 1961, was the first such exclusive interview to be 
obtained by a Soviet journalist. After initial hesitation, the publication in [zvestia 
of the full text of this interview touched off varied and often conflicting comment 
in the Soviet press and radio. 

Adzhubei, who is not only a journalist but also a member of the Party Central 
Committee and the son-in-law of Khrushchev, was no doubt instructed by the 
latter to secure the interview or, at any rate, had his approval, but the dissonances 
in the Soviet internal reaction to its publication suggest that some of the Party 
leaders felt this to have been an unwise step and feared that the uncensored and 
undistorted views of the US President, as laid before the Soviet public by Jzvestia, 
would considerably reduce the effectiveness of Party propaganda. The following 
points, for example, cannot have failed to give the ordinary Soviet citizen food 
for thought: Kennedy’s statements that the present ‘international situation 
resulted from the Soviet drive to spread Communism throughout the world, 
that the United States would never move against a country whose population 
freely elected a Communist regime but would always oppose a situation in which 
Communism was imposed by a minority group by subversive means or in which 
a people which had come under Communist rule was given no chance to make 
another choice; the President’s assurance, “no one will ever again invade the 
Soviet Union; there is no power capable of doing it,” must have appealed to 
Soviet pride, and the earnestness and frankness with which he answered Adzhu- 
bei’s question will not have gone unnoticed by the Soviet public. 

The interview appeared in its complete and original form only in Jzvestia, on 
November 29, but the day before Moscow Radio broadcast a TASS commentary 
on the interview which, although quoting some of the President’s statements, 
was so tailored as to distort the interview and present it in an unfavorable light. 
TASS complained that Kennedy had put forward no fresh ideas on disarmament 
or the German question, and had not given a direct answer to Adzhubei’s question 
about the prospects of normalizing trade between the two countries. The agency 
also accused Kennedy of “stubbornly defending his country’s policy with regard 
to Cuba” and “attempting to hide behind the old screen of an imaginary Com- 
munist menace.” This critical commentary, preceding publication of the text of 
the interview in Jzvestia, suggests that some at least of the Soviet leaders con- 
sidered it necessary to counteract any favorable impression which the full /zvesHa 
version might have on Soviet readers. It is interesting, however, to note that 
the TASS report was not reproduced in the Soviet press. The only TASS contri- 
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bution on the interview to be published in Pravda, Izvestia and Komsomolskaya 
pravda was a quotation of Mr. Kennedy’s statement that he considered the un- 
abridged publication of his views to be a “notable step toward the improvement 
of understanding between the United States and the Soviet Union” and that he 
hoped it would lead to “further expansion of free exchanges between our two 
countries at all levels.” 


- Both Pravda and Izvestia printed articles containing favorable comments of 
the Kennedy interview. [zvestia praised the President for many of his statements, 
especially for his assurance that the United States had no intention of providing 
Western Germany with atomic weapons, and only lightly criticized certain of his 
other remarks.! Pravda printed an article by Ilya Ehrenburg in which the well- 
known writer bestowed the following testimonial upon the President: 


I have never had the occasion to talk to President Kennedy, but I have met his 
political friends and colleagues and I have read various statements made by him in 
the past weeks. I have the impression that he 1s sufficiently well-informed ... and 
sufficiently level-headed not to heed the crazed fanatics who are openly proposing 
to sacrifice a third of America’s population for an imaginary salvation from an 


imaginary danger.* 


Quite different, however, was the attitude adopted by Literatura i zhizn, organ 
of the RSFSR Union of Writers, in which the President was attacked for his 
“political delusions,” for the “unfounded nature” and “inaccuracy” of his views 
and for avoiding “straight answers” during the interview.’ Literatura i zhizn 
appears to have been the only Soviet press organ to level heavy criticism in this 
way, but this is perhaps not so surprising in view of the fact that this periodical 
has gained the reputation in recent years of being the mouthpiece of the most 
illiberal ‘and reactionary wing of Soviet literature. ' 

In contrast to the press, the Soviet radio adopted a hostile attitude to the 
Kennedy interview from the first. The distorted TASS commentary of November 
28 was followed on November 30 by a Radio Moscow program which attacked 
the United States for “crudely” and “treacherously” interfering 1n the affairs of 
Asian and African countries notwithstanding Mr. Kennedy’s claim to the con- 
trary, and for engaging in “frenzied preparations” for further intervention in 
Cuba. The broadcast also scornfully dismissed the President’s assurance that 
Western Germany would never be allowed to become a menace to Europe. An 
even more virulent broadside was fired by Radio Moscow on December 4, in a 
program in which N. Karev, an Jzvessia foreign correspondent, heaped bitter 
criticism on the President personally and on United States policy. Karev asserted 
that “the fine words spoken by the President were not borne out by his deeds,” 
that he had failed to seize the opportunity to improve Soviet-American relations 
and that the United States was conducting unrestrained war propaganda against the 
USSR with the aim of overthrowing the socialist system in the Soviet Union and 


1 Izrestia, December 4, 1961. 
2 Pravda, December 3, 1961. 
3 Literatura 1 xbizn, December 1, 1961. 
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the people’s democracies. The commentator did his best to prove that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s proposals on the German question were not to be trusted and resorted 
to the type of invective used by Peking in its anti-American propaganda: “The 
United States heads the bloc of colonial bowers,” “the United States has become 
a world gendarme, an exporter of counzerrevolution,” and “is itself basically a 
police state.” For some time past, Sovi2t propaganda has, on the whole, been 
more restrained in its references to the United States than has Red China, which 
maintains a violent barrage of abuse, and its echo in a Moscow Radio program 
devoted to an appraisal of the Kennedy interview strikes a curiously discordant 
note beside Khrushchev’s own commen-s of December 6, in which he declared 
that he. found the President’s statements “interesting” and that it contained 
“positive points,” even though the Sov:et Union could not agree unreservedly 
with all the views expressed by the Pres:dent. 

It seems evident that the conflicting comments on Adzhubei’s interview with 
Mr. Kennedy which have appeared in the Soviet press and radio reflect a diver- 
gence of views among the Party leaders. It is certain that there was concern 
among some of the latter as to the possible effects of allowing the Soviet public 
to read an uncensored statement of United States policies by the President, and 
a uniformly hostile Soviet propaganda reaction would have been understandable. 
But the fact that the Soviet reaction has not been uniform indicates the existence 
of differing views among the groups which exercise control over various Soviet 
information media. These factions, and their respective supporters, appear to 
be vying with one another to present their individual views to the Soviet public 
through the various organs of the press and through the radio. The sharply 
divergent treatment of the Kennedy inserview in the Soviet press and radio 
suggests, for example, that the Party offic-als who control broadcasting are hardly 
in sympathy with the idea of a Soviet-American rapprochement, unlike Khrush- 
chév’s supporters in the Soviet press, headed by the liberal-minded Adzhubei. 

Recently there have been increasing 3igns of a tendency on the part of the 
Soviet central press to adopt differing standpoints on certain issues and, while 
this trend can hardly be hailed as the advent of true liberalism, it is some indication 
that the Soviet regime is abandoning, or being forced to abandon, its claim to 
ideological and political infallibility. Y. Marin 


The Economy 


Plans for Soviet Industrial Development in the Light 
_ of the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
The new Party Program and Khrusachev’s speech at the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress set forth a new plan for Soviet industrial development during 


the next twenty yeats. Whereas the orizinal plan for 1957, contained in the 
Seven-Year Plan for the years 1958—65 znd announced by Khrushchev on the 
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eve of the celebrations of the fortieth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
was more or less realistic despite its ambitiousness, the new plan envisages the 
creation of a “material and technical basis for Communism” thanks to which the 
USSR will, it is hoped, not only catch up with the United States in industrial 
output but, in the production of certain commodities, even overtake or at least 
catch up with the capitalist world as a waole. The Soviet leaders thus hope not 
only to win the economic competition with the capitalist world but also maintain 
the country’s defenses at such a level that it will be able to “crush any aggressor 
who dares to raise his hand against the USSR and the entire socialist world.”1 

In order to carry out this plan, enormous resources will be required, ex- 
. ceeding the economic investments that have ever been made in a similar period 
in the history of any single industrial power. Capital investments in the USSR for 
the next twenty years are set by the new Program at the level of 2,000,000,000,000 
rubles. Heavy industry will continue to be transferred to the eastern regions of 
the country. The generation of power and production of iron and steel, especially 
in the eastern regions, are to be developed to an extraordinary degree, despite 
Khrushchev’s criticisms concerning construction in Eastern Siberia made in 
January 1961.8 

The level of production as in 1960 and planned for 1970 and 1980 is as follows: 


Soviet Industrial Production in 1960, 1970 and 1980 


1960 1970 1980 

; (Actual) (Plan) (Plan) 
Electric Energy (Thousand Million Kilowatt-Hours: ... 292.3 900—1,000 2,700—3,000 
Steel (Million Tons) .......... 0c cee cece ee eee eens 65 145 250 
Oil (Million Tons). 1... 06. cece cece e cence eee noes 148 390 690—710 
Gas (Thousand Million Cubic Meters)............0005 47 310—325 680—720 
Coal (Million Tons) ....... 0s eee e cece eect e eee nees 513 686—700 1,180—1,200 
Machinery and Metal Products (Million Rubles) ....... 34,000 115,000 334,000—375,000 
Mineral Fertilizers (Million Tons)*.............000005 13.9 7 125—135 
Synthetic Resins and Plastics (Thousand Tons) ....... 332 5,300 19,000—21,000 
Synthetic Fiber (Thousand Tons) ...........0.005 ; 211 1,350 3,100—3,300 
Cement (Million Tons) .......... cece eee ee eee eee 45.5 122 233—235 
Textiles (Thousand Million Square Mcters)............ 6.6 13.6 20—22 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ..............0e eee 419 825 900—1,000 
Domestic Utensils (Million Rubles) ............ peewee 5,900 18,000 58,000—60,000 


* Expressed (presumably according to cegree of effectiveness) in terms of a standard fertilizer. 
SOURCE Pravda, October 19, 1961, p. 3. é 


The plans laid down in the new Program naturally involve changes in the 
current Seven-Year Plan. Two weeks before the Party Congress accepted the 
new plans for the next two decades, the Seven-Year Plan (output targets for 1965) 
was revised as follows: l 





1 Prasda, October 19, 1961, p. 3. 
2 Thid. 
3 Tzvestia, January 21, 1961, p. 2. 
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` Ongioal Target Revised Target 
Cast Iron (Million Tons) .... 0... cece cece eee 65—70 72—73 
Steel (Million Tons) ..........000.000. ceaecececees 86—91 95—97 
Rolled Steel (Million Tons) ........c000000ee Louan. 65—70 73—74.5 
Oil (Million Tons) .......0 0.0... cece cece ecuceceeeeee 230—240 over 240 
Electric Energy (Million Kilowatt-Hours)............. 500,000—520,000 ' over 520,000 
Machinery and Metal Products (Million Rubles) ....... 49,000 56,000—57,000 


SOURCE: Ekowancheskaye gaxe's, October 23, 1961, p. 10. 


Although industrial production is to be increased during the remaining 
four years of the Seven-Year Plan period, no more industrial enterprises are 
to be set up until those that have been begun are completed and equipped ac- 
cording to current plans.4 The State Planning Commission and State Scientific 
and Economic Council guarantee the supply of building materials and equipment 
only for those plants which are listed as being among the most important enter- 
prises due for completion in the current year. Clearly, these measures are designed 
to concentrate effort upon a smaller number of plants under construction so as 
to put them into commission as soon as possible. This indicates the urgent need 
to increase production in the immediate future, even at the price of risking a 
breakdown of plans by 1965. 


* 


Speeches made at the Twenty-Second Party Congress and materials published 
on the eve of the Congress give some idea of official plans for the development 
of the following branches of Soviet industry: electric power, metallurgy, fuel, 
chemicals, machine building and the light industry. 


Heavy Industry 

It is the official intention to bring the level of construction of electricity 
generating plants by 1970 to 20-25 million kilowatts per year, and by the end 
of 1980 to 45—50 million kilowatts per year. This means that the construction 
of power plants and manufacture of equipment for hydraulic and thermal plants 
will have to be radically reformed. According to the plan, the total output of 
power plants in the USSR is to rise by 1970 to 190—220 million kilowatts and 
by 1980 to 540-600 million kilowatts, whereas the level in 1960 was 66.7 million 
kilowatts. This will necessitate the completion of earth and rock excavation 
works to the extent of 600 million cubic meters a year and the construction of 
concrete works of the order of 25 million cubic meters, including over 15 million 
cubic meters of ferroconcrete.* By 1980, the rate of construction is to be increased 
to such a pitch that power generating capacities more or less equal to that of 
Dneproges will be brought into operation every five days.6 (Dneproges took 
over five years to build.) During the next two decades, 180 powerful hydro- 





t Trud, October 18, 1961, p. 6. 
5 Strostelnaya gazeta, October 29, 1961, p. 6. 
8 Thid. 
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electric stations, about 200 raion thermal stations with a capacity of up to 3 million 
kilowatts each, and 260 large combined heating and power plants are to be built.” 

Designers of generating plant have been given the task of switching over 
from the construction of thermal stations with a capacity of 600,000—2,400,000 
kilowatts, including aggregates, i.e., generating units, of 100,000—300,000 kilo- 
watts, to that of large generating stations with a capacity of 2—4 million kilowatts, 
including turbogenerators of 590,000, 800,000 and 1,000,000 kilowztts and boilers 
with a capacity of up to 3,000 tons of steam per hour. According to the Ministry 
of Electric Power Station Construction, more than 700 turboaggregates with a 
capacity of between 100,000 and 1,000,000 kilowatts each will be installed at 
large thermal stations of the USSR duzing the next twenty years.® It is also 
planned to build gas-fueled pewer stations, and in areas where there is a lack of 
fuel powerful atomic-powered stations. These are to be built in the southern 
ateas of the European USSR as also in Kazakhstan, Central Asia, the Far East, 
the Urals and especially in parts of Siberia. During the years 1961—64, a beginning 
is to be made on the construction of eleven large thermal stations: a “‘central” 
station (location unspecified); others at Itat (on the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
west of Achinsk); at Irsha (on the same railroad between Krasnoyarsk and 
Taishet; lignite-fueled); in the Southern and Western Ukraine; at Kirov; near 
Sverdlovsk; at Iriklinsky (on the Ural River); on the Volga River; at Karmanovo 
(west of Moscow); and on the Baltic (the New Baltic Station, using natural gas 
from the Western Ukraine as fuel and supplying the city of Kaliningrad). In 
addition, it is planned to begin work in 1962 on the construction of large thermal 
power stations with a capacity of up to 2,400,000 kilowatts each and turbo- 
aggregates of 200,000—300,000 kilowatts each at Konakovo (northwest of Mos- 
cow), Krivoi Rog, Ermakovo (on the Enisei), in Lithuania, at Kuchurgan (near 
the Dniester estuary) and Kirishi (southeast of Leningrad); in 1963, the first 
turbines at these stations are due to be put into operation. At present, several 
such power stations already in existence in the USSR are being extended to 
reach a capacity of one or two million kilowatts.® 

During the next two decades, it is planned to build hydroelectric stations on 
a tremendous scale, despite Khrushchev’s observation, made on an earlier 
occasion, that the construction of power stations was proceeding faster than 
that of the plants they were intended to serve. After completion of those at 
Bratsk (on the Angara) and Krasnoyarsk, with a capacity of 4.5 and 5 million 
kilowatts respectively, work is to be begun on the construction of hydroelectric 
stations in the Sayan Mountains (6 million kilowatts, with aggregates of 800,000 
kilowatts each), then on the Lower Ob River (6 million kilowatts), at Ust-Ilimsk 
(at the confluence of the Ilim and the Angara), at Boguchany (on the Angara) 
and on the Enisei. In the next few years, work is also to be started on the con- 
struction of hydroelectric stations on the Lower Volga, at Cherkei (in the Cau- 

-a Pravda, October 19, 1961, p. 4. 
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casus), on the Zeya River (in the Amur Oblast), on the Lower Kama River, 
at Cheboksary, at Kanev (on the Dnieper), and elsewhere. These stations are 
expected to provide cheap current for industry and agriculture. According to 
the same plan, work was due to begin in 1961 on the hydroelectric stations at 
Nurek (on the Vakhsh River near Dushanbe [Stalinabad]) and on the Inguri 
River (in the Caucasus), which are to have dams 300 meters high, and also on 
those at Plyavinyas (on the Western Dvina), at Tatev (in Armenia), and at 
Kiev, which is to have a hydroaccumulator.1° x 

The Kharkov Turbine Plant and Leningrad Metal Products Plant are at 
present producing aggregates of up to 500,000 kilowatts,1! which are virtually 
the only forms on which relatively cheap steels of the perlite class are at present 
being used in Soviet industry. In future, the initial raising of the temperature 
will require the application of new and expensive heat-resisting materials, steels 
of the austenite group, which will be used in the production of turbines with a 
temperature of up to 650° and a pressure of up to 300 atmospheres.1* It appears 
that Soviet industry is as yet incapable of producing single-shaft turbines with 
a capacity of 700,000—800,000 kilowatts, and it is not expected to make use of 
them until the seventies. 

Nine-tenths of the Soviet Union’s coal deposits suitable for opencast mining 
are situated in the eastern regions of the country, where they are concentrated 
in areas with all the conditions necessary for obtaining with the aid of highly- 
mechanized equipment large quantities of cheap coal for electricity-generating 
purposes. According to Soviet economists, coal obtained by this means in 
Kazakhstan, Siberia and the Far East will be considerably cheaper than that 
mined in the Donets Basin and other areas in the European USSR. In the genera- 
tion of hydroelectricity, Siberia and the Far East also possess undoubted ad- 
vantages. It is estimated, for example, that it will be 60-75 percent cheaper to 
produce: hydroelectricity in the Angara—Enisei region than on rivers in the 
Europezn USSR. At the Krasnoyarsk Hydroelectric Station, where the first 
four turbines are to be put into operation in 1965, the cost of construction and 
exploitation will, it is calculated, be one-third of that at the Kuibyshev and 
Volgograd (Stalingrad) stations on the Volga.15 In, the European USSR and 
Central Asia, it is planned to develop the generation of electricity by using 
natural gas and oil, since deposits of these types of fuel are to be found in these 
regions and the conditions necessary for their effective application are also 
present. In the European USSR, it is anticipated that the use of natural gas 
and oil from the Ural—Volga area will be several times cheaper than that of 
coal from the Donets Basin and the Moscow region. In Central Asia, too, it is 
estimated that natural gas from Uzbekistan will cost less to obtain than open- 
cast and deep-mined coal.14 
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Thus, it is planned to establish powerful thermal stations in Siberia and 
Kazakhstan and extra-powerful hydroelectric stations on the Angara and Enisei, 
the surplus power from which will be supplied to industrial regions in the west 
of the country. In Eastern Sikeria, the enormous reserves of raw materials for 
the most varied branches of heavy indust-y make it possible to establish in these 
regions industries consuming large quantities of electricity, with the result that 
no more than some 80,000 workers would be required to consume the output 
of a hydroelectric station with a capacity of 4,500,000 kilowatts, whereas in the 
European USSR the number of workers required would be between one and 
two-and-a-half million. For Siberia and Kazakhstan, with their shortage of 
living accommodation, this point will be of great importance in accomplishing 
the plan for the next twenty years.15 

Despite the fact that the generation of electric energy in the United States 
is developing at a considerably faster rate than in the USSR and in 1960 amounted 
to 850,000 million kilowatt-hours as against 292,000 million kilowatt-hours in 
the USSR, the Kremlin still hopes to overtake the USA in this respect by 1980. ` ` 
The Soviet Union’s backwardness here is partly due to the fact that it still pos- 
sesses a very large number of small, technically backward power stations employ- 
ing about 700,000 workers but producing no more than about 30 percent of the 
total volume of current generated. The rest is produced by large modern stations 
with a capacity of 100,000 kilowatts or more which employ no more than 85,000 
workers.1® Consequently, Soviet generating szations will have to be radically 
re-equipped. - 


* 


The annual level of steel production aimed at as the target for 1980 has been 
provisionally set at 250 million tons; but this figure may be lowered if the pro- 
duction of substitutes rapidly increases and if improvements are made in the 
quality of metal produced and in its mode of exploitation.1? In order to achieve 
the provisional figure, the annual production of iron ore will have to reach the 
figure of about 450 million tons, which will necessitate the creation of a third 
and fourth iron and steel base in the eastern USSR, since in the European half 
of the country there is only one large ore deposit left-the Kursk magnetic 
anomaly, where mining is hindered by the presence of extensive subterranean 
waters. Thus, by 1980, the USSR will possess five metallurgical bases of all- 
Union importance—those in Western Siberia and Kazakhstan, the Far East, the 
Central European USSR, the Urals, and the Ukraine. 

In Kazakhstan and Siberia, iron and steel works are in future to be planned 
in such a way that the iron smelting, steel manufacturing and steel rolling are 


combined into a single process and all brought under one roof together with - 
the necessary ancillary services. It is intended to install blast furnaces with a 
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capacity of 2,700 cubic meters, as a result of which it will be necessary to use 
conveyor, belts for charging and discharging the furnaces. Such plants will 
have fully automated transport.18 The Soviets continue to attach importance to 
the necessity of revising the relative quantities of different types of rolled steel 
that are produced, particularly of rapidly i increasing the manufacture of rolled 
sheet, especially cold rolled sheet, since modern industry such as the USA 
possesses requires that the proportion of sheet to the total quantity of rolled 
‘steel produced should be as much as 45.6 percent, while Soviet industry has to 
make do with a proportion of 26 percent.!® 


* 


The plans for the next twenty years devote considerable attention to the 
production of fuel, which is to increase by approximately 300 percent. The 
` output of gas is to rise to 14 or 15 times and that of coal to 2.3 times the present 
level. By the end of the next two decades, the annual output of oil is to exceed 
the present level of output in the United States by approximately 100 percent. 

Whereas the domestic consumption of petroleum products for transportation 
purposes is at present relatively small, it is intended during the next two decades 
to convert the majority of thermal power stations in the European USSR to 
_ oil fuel and to supply raw material to the chemical industry which is planned to 

develop on a grandiose scale in this half of the country. In addition, it is planned 
to export no less than 400 million tons of oil a year, for which purpose a large 
fleet of tankers is to be built and also high-capacity long-distance pipelines 
connecting the USSR with countries of the Western world.-(It is still open to 
doubt to what extent these exports are intended to cover the cost of purchasing 
machinery and industrial patents from Western countries and to what extent to 
promote the “oil war.”) Soviet planners consider that not only considerable 
„investments but also time will be gained by ensuring the rapid prospecting and 
development of large oil and gas fields situated in already extant or planned 
industrial bases and also near railroad and water routes.2° The rate of such 
development and exploitation depends, naturally, on the amount of capital 
invested, the scale of drilling operations, the erection of derricks, etc., the 
supply of electricity and establishment of transport facilities. 

The increase to roughly 15 times the present level in the output of natural 
gas is designed to achieve ambitious aims, including the fueling of generating 
stations in the European SSR and Central Asia and the supply of gas as a raw 
material for the chemical industry. 


* 
Of exceptional importance in the new plan is the chemical industry, which 
as a result of twenty years’ constant development is to increase its level of output 
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by 1980 to 17 times its present level. The chemistry of polymers in particular 
is to find wide application. The manufacture of synthetic resins and plastics is 
to increase to 60 times its present level, thus facilitating the replacement of 
various metal parts of airplanes, automobiles and metal-cutting machines. The 
manufacture of artificial fibers, required by the war and consumer goods in- 
dustries, will increase to approximately 15 times its présent level.?4 The Soviet 
leaders’ hopes of raising the country’s agricultural yields are founded on the 
plan for raising the production of mineral fertilizers, which is to increase almost 
tenfold. 


Generally speaking, large centers of the chemical industry are to be established 
in the Urals, the Volga region, the Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus, Siberia and 
Central Asia in areas where they will have ready access to cheap oil and natural 
gas and to the oil-processing industry.*# 


The need for non-ferrous metals for electrical equipment used in automation, 
instrument construction, the power supply industry, transport, etc., and also 
for use by the chemical industry requires that the proportion of such metals 
to the total output of metals in the USSR be increased. Even now, the need for 
certain types of machinery cannot be met for lack of the necessary alloys, in- 
cluding special steels, which is due to the shortage of certain non-ferrous metals 
in the USSR. 


x 


The ambitious program for the machine building industry for the next two 
decades envisages the construction of 2,890 machine-building and metal-proces- 
sing plants, chiefly in the eastern regions of the country, and the redesigning 
or reconstruction of another 1,900 already in existence. If this gigantic task is 
realized, it will become possible to increase tenfold or more the output of the 
Soviet machine building industry, and in particular the output of completely 
or partially automated production lines to over 60 times the present level.*4 
Of the latter, 15 percent, it is planned, will consist of specially-designed multi- 
fanction machine tools, 10 percent of special and adjustable multi-function 
machine tools and 50 percent of universal lathes.25 In some cases, it is planned 
to remove or reduce the need for capital repairs to existing equipment at machine 
building enterprises by replacing quickly-wearing parts with others made of 
more durable alloys, and in other cases to substitute machines of more modern 
design for existing equipment as it becomes obsolete. It is also intended during 
the next twenty years to make the fullest use of the raw material and semifinished 
products of the machine building industry—i.e., metal and metal parts—by 
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achieving a greater degree of specialization and standardization in the manu- 
facture of parts, whether stamped, pressed, forged or cast.®¢ If these aims ate to 
be completely achieved—and the chances of doing this ate doubtful-, the output 
of machine tools in the USSR will have to be raised to several times its present 
level, and work will have to be speeded up on the designing of new types of 
automated production lines with standardized parts, which are to be produced 
in quantity. By these methods, and also by greatly extending the use of modern 
welding processes, it is proposed by 1980 to reduce by three-quarters the quantity 
of metal lost in the process of modifying insufficiently standardized parts. 
Altogether, it is calculated that the total saving over the next two decades will 
amount to no less than 40 million tons of metal, in addition to about 5,000 million 
lathe-hours and about 15,000 million kilowatt-hours of electricity.2? This gives 
a fairly clear indication of the present backwardness of the Soviet machine 
building industry and of the extent to which metal is wasted. 


* 


The production of cement is also planned to show an unprecedented increase, 
reaching by 1980 a level over five times as high as in 1960. This will mean the 
construction of one hundred large cement factories in various parts of the USSR, 
more especially in the eastern regions. 


Light Industry 


Amorg the consumer goods which are to be produced on an ever-increasing 
scale, textiles and leather footwear are particularly concerned, the output of synthetic 
fiber being planned to increase to 15.6 times its level in 1960. Asa result, the output 
of the textile industry will rise to three times its 1960 level or slightly more. This 
will necessitate a general replacement of obsolete equipment by new machinery, 
much of which will have to be imported from abroad. New textile manufacturing 
enterprises are to be set up under the same roof as other light industrial plants 
serving the same economic regions. 

The Soviet footwear industry is to be extended, not only as a result of increas- 
ing the numbers of domestic livestock but also by importing leather from abroad. 
Output here is to increase by 1970 to almost twice the 1960 level and to show a 
further, though much smaller, increase by 1980. Here, too, existing equipment will 
have to be largely replaced and a number of new plants built in cities in the new 
industrial regions of the USSR. : 

í * 


The twenty-year plan envisages an overall increase of approximately 400 
percent in the country’s production, including an increase of approximately 
500 percent in industrial and 250 percent in agricultural production, expressed in 
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monetary terms. If these increases are achieved, the Soviet leaders estimate that 
in twenty years’ time the USSR will be producing almost twice as much in the 
way of industrial goods as the entire non-Communist world today. Production 
of the means of production is to increase by 600 percent. According to 
Khrushchev, the USSR will be in a position to make a considerable increase in 
- the sums invested in light industry and so permit an increase in the sale of con- 
sumer goods. It is intended to bring the rate of increase in the manufacture of 
consumer goods closer to that in the p-oduction of capital equipment: before 
World War I, the latter exceeded tke former (calculated on an annual basis) 
by 70 percent, but during the next twenty years this difference is to be reduced 
to 20 percent. #8 

Naturally, it is impossible to say whether such a grandiose plan covering 
such a long period will be completed in the time laid down. One cannot, for 
example, forecast the date of completion of individual power stations when 
working designs are not yet ready and, the designers at best have only general 
directives to guide them. In recent years, the planned and the actual date of put- 
ting any particular plant into operation have frequently shown a wide diver- 
gence: the hydroelectric stations at Kuibyshev and Stalingrad (now Volgograd) 
were originally planned to be put into operation in 1955 and 1956 respectively, 
but in both cases the actual date was five years later than planned. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that a number of power stations envisaged by the new plan, 
particularly the largest of them, will orly have been begun by 1980 and will not be 
completed until much later. l 

There are also good grounds for doubting the feasibility of the new plan with 
regard to the manufacture of iron and steel. Year by year, the State Planning 
Commission issues orders for deliveries of metal from shops and plants which have 
not yet been put into operation. Such a practice merely creates an appearance of 
prosperity, whereas in fact it deceives not only consumers but in the end also 
the state itself. The Sixth Five-Year Plan for 1956—60 was abandoned by the Soviet 
government because of the failure during its course to fulfill production plans for 
all the main branches of output except petroleum. Even the Seven-Year Plan, 
however, by which it was replaced, shows signs of becoming disorganized. In 
1961, for example, it was planned to install and put into operation four blast 
furnaces at Krivoi Rog, Lipetsk, Tula and Cherepovets. In September 1961, the 
furnace at Krivoi Rog was started up, but a commission refused to approve it for 
industrial exploitation on account ofa number of serious faults, while the other 
three were not completed at all. Similarly, open-hearth furnaces, rolling mills and 
sets of coke ovens at Krivoi Rog, Magnitogorsk, Donetsk, Lugansk, Taganrog and 
Novosibirsk were not put into operation as planned. The chief reason for these 
failures in capital construction may be found in the serious delays with which 
equipment and metal parts were delivered by the machine building industry. If 
Soviet industry did not succeed in fulfilling the plan to increase cast iron produc- 
tion in 1961 by 4,400,000 tons and of steel by 6,000,000 tons, one may well ask 
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whether it will succeed in achieving the plan to increase output by 9 or 10 million 
tons a year. 

In the fuel industry, it is hoped to promote the natural gas industry by 
constructing long-distance pipelines from the gas deposits to the consumer 
centers. During the last sixteen years, 23,500 kilometers of pipelines have been 
constructed on Soviet territory: now the difficult task is being presented of 
constructing 150,000—170,000 kilometers during the next twenty years, and 
for this over 30 million tons of pipe will be needed. Moreover, 45,000 kilometers 
of the new pipelines will consist of pipes with a diameter of 1.0, 1.2 and 1.4 meters, 
the manufacture of which was not begun until the Seven-Year Plan. So far, it 
seems doubtful whether the requirement of the Seven-Year Plan for 150,000 
million cubic meters of gas will be carried out, since the output in 1960 was 
only 47,000 million cubic meters and is planned to increase by 1970 to an amount 
14 or 15 times as great per year, whereas the rate of increase planned in the pro- 
duction of pipes is not very great and production is not sufficient even for the 
construction of oil pipelines: pipes for the international “Friendship” pipeline 
are being imported from abroad. 

` In the cement industry, where rapid rates of development are also envisaged, 
it transpires that obsolete, unproductive and uneconomic equipment such as 
the “Polizius” revolving ovens are still being installed. The 108—150-meter 
ovens are also far behind foreign designs in efficiency. 

~ These are not, however, the greatest difficulties in the way of implementing 
current Soviet production plans. The chief problem springs from the very creation 
of a definite plan for so long a period as twenty years. If the present rate of tech- 
nological progress is continued, the plan will be overhauled: new substitutes for 
steel, cast iron, copper, etc., will appear, and new forms of energy, perhaps ther- 
monuclear, will become available for industrial purposes. Substantial changes in 
the plan will automatically become necessary as a result. Under these circum- 
stances, too definite planning for such long periods constitutes, not progress, but 
technological conservatism, which delays improvements. It may be assumed that 
senior officials in Soviet industrial management are aware of this: evidence of 
their doubts is supplied by the fact that Soviet economic journals have so far 
been distinctly reticent in giving details of the new plans. 

In general, it may be said that we must wait until Soviet industry has been 
reorganized and supplied with modern equipment before any forecasts can be 
made about increasing production. GA. Vue Diaby 
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International Communism 


Reactions to the Twenty-Second Congress 
in the Communist Camp 


The further measures toward de-Stalinization undertaken by Khrushchev 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress and the conflict with Communist China 
and Albania that ensued could not fail to affect the remaining Communist coun- 
tries. This event split the socialist camp decisively into three factions—or even 
four, if the situation be not ovetsimplified by regarding Albania as merely a 
Chinese satellite. Such a development was inevitably bound to draw not only the 
ruling Communist patties of Eastern Euzope end Asia but also the Communist 
parties,of other countries into the conflict. A whole series of Central Committee 
meetings of the Communist parties of Eastern Europe took plece, and at the 
head of their agendas, in identical order, figured these three main problems: 
the cult of personality in the Soviet Union and the Communist state concerned, 
the attitude to be taken toward Albania, and the attitude to be taken toward 
Communist China. All the East European Communist parties sided with Khrush- 
chev. The only variation was in the extent to which they dealt with the cult of 
personality in their own countries. The question of relations with Yugoslavia 
was also dealt with. Like Khrushchev, his satellites strongly dissociated themselves 
from Tito: in all probability, this was a reaction to the accusation leveled against 
Khrushchev by Enver Hoxha that he was appeasing the Yugoslav revisionists. 


All the Communist parties of Eastern Europe were unanimous in their 
treatment of the cult of personality. In Czechoslovakia, at a Central Committee 
meeting held on November 15—17, 1961, First Secretary of the Czech Communist 
Party Antonin Novotny read a report on the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, in 
which he joined with Khrushchev in condemning the cult of personality in the Soviet 
Union and admitted that a similar cult had existed in Czechoslovakia. He blamed 
this on the late Secretary General of the Czech Communist Party, Rudolf Slansky, 
who was executed in 1952, strangely enough as an agent of Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

In our country too, anti-Party methods, the elevation of security agencies above 
the Party and other similar occurrences were concealed behind the great authority 
of the Party. In our country, too, legality was violated and abused. 


Apart from Slansky, Novotny also blamed the first Communist President 
of Czechoslovakia, Klement Gottwald, but put his incorrect behavior down to 
ill-health. As for himself, Novotny dissociated himself from his former colleagues 
by stating that he had not at that time been among the highest Party leaders. 
From the moment he had come to power, Novotny claimed, the cult of personality 
had been eradicated and there were now no signs of it left in the country. He 
assailed the Albanian Party leaders, not only for continuing to uphold views 
condemned by Khrushchev, but also because they maintained their earlier defense 
of Stalin and refused to acknowledge his crimes against the Party and the Com- 


munist cause. 
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To the basic criticisms expressed by Comrade Khrushchev at the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress, they replied with a cynical statement which is a heap of rude insults 
to the USSR, Comrade Khrushchev and the other fraternal countries. All the staged 
demonstrations and scurrilous articles in the Albanian press describing Comrade 
Khrushchev’s attitude as anti-Leninist and revisionist when he revealed the darker 
side of Stalin’s activities clearly show that the leaders of the Albanian Labor Party have 
deliberately embarked on a course leading to a break with the socialist camp.... 
By defending Stalin’s personality cult, the Albanian leaders are defending their own 
crimes committed against honest Albanian Communists and patriots murdered for 
criticizing the activities of Hoxha and Shehu. 


According to Novotny, Czechoslovakia made every effort to direct the Alba- 
nian comrades onto the correct path but had no success whatsoever. On the 
contrary, Albanian diplomats and students receiving their education in Czecho- 
slovakia received instructions to conduct propaganda against Khrushchev’s line 
and the Czech authorities were forced to take certain measures to end this activity. 
Novotny did not specify exactly what these measures were. 


Novotny was the first of the East European Communist leaders to criticize 
Chou En-lai’s speech at the Twenty-Second Party Congress: 


We cannot agree with the reservations expressed by Comrade Chou En-lai on 
behalf of the Chinese Communist Party at the Twenty-Second Congress regarding 
the attitude of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party toward the 
leadership of the Albanian Labor Party. We fully endorse the viewpoint of the 
Soviet comrades," which has been amply justified by developments since the Twenty- 
Second Congress.+ 


As for Yugoslavia, Novotny claims that that country is guilty simultaneously 
of both dogmatism and revisionism. 


At a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party held on November 17, First Secretary Janos Kadar also reported 
on the T'wenty-Second Party Congress. The Hungarian press did not report 
Kadar’s speech, and merely published the text of the resolution passed at the 
session. This expressed regret that the Albanian leaders had not taken to heart the 
decisions of the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Congresses of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and had failed to abandon their policy of “left opportunism.” It also 
condemned the personality cult in the Soviet Union and admitted that such a cult 
had existed in Hungary. Since 1956, however, the Hungarian Party had been 
conducting a ruthless campaign against dogmatism and revisionism. Without 
mentioning the Chinese Communist Party by name, the resolution also expressed 
support for Khrushchev’s policy: 

The Soviet Communist Party acted correctly and fulfilled its duty toward the 
entire international Communist movement and the Albanian people by openly 
exposing the harmful and dangerous nature of the present policy of the Albanian 
leaders.? 


1 Radi právo, Prague, November 21, 1961. 
2 Népszabadsag, Budapest, November 19, 1961. 
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_ On December 1, Kadar made a speach to the E of Csepel in which 
he covered most of the points mentioned in the Central Comimittee’ s resolution. , 
An interesting feature of this speech was his statement that “... there are no 
subordinate or superior parties in the international Communist movement and 
there is no need for leading parties, either one in particular or sevezal.” He went 
on to say that the resolution of the Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party was addressed exclusively to members of that party arid not to 
members of other Communist parties, although “. . the Hungarian Party should 
study all the revolutionary experiences applicable in their own case znd make use 
of thêm.” It is difficult to see how Kadar could equate this latter statement with 
his support‘of Khrushchev’s attack on the Albanian Communists for following 
their own policy on foreign affairs. f 

Another interesting feature of Kadar’s speech was his promise of some kind 
of amnesty for all Hungarian Stalinists. “Let no man be taken to task,” he said, 

“because he was a sectarian eight years ago—we have forgiven him for that..But 
let him be hauled over the coals if he still professes sectarian views.” He made it 

_ Clear, however, that such an amnesty would not be extended to those who took 

part in the 1956 revolution, during which the statue of Stalin in Budapest was 
destroyed: “Those who toppled that statue did so because they did not like 

Communism, not because they were against the personality cult.’’ : 

Speaking at a Central Committee meeting of the Polish United Workers’ 

Party held on December 21—22, Secretary Gomulka similarly condemned the per- 

‘sonality cult in the Soviet Union, admitted that such a cult ‘had also existed in. 
Poland, but asserted that no traces of it now survived there: “We have overcome 
revisionist tendencies, we have uprooted dogmatism and sectarianism in the 
Party.” Gomulka described the policy cf the Albanian Communist Party as 
senseless and suicidal adventurism caused by arrogance. In particular, he defended 

Khrushchev against Enver Hoxha’s accusation of cowardice and surrendering 
to the imperialists over the German queson. Paradoxically, Gomulka asserted 
that the Albanian Communists’ position was not even shared by the Chinese: 
“it is most unlikely that any Communist or workers’ party shared their views,” 

According to Gomulka, the Chinese representative at the Twenty-Second Party 

© Congress merely opposed the airing of the quarrel with Albania in public and 

insisted that such differences should be resclved by negotiation between individual 
parties. He claimed that Chou En-lai had not defended the Albanians’ position 
nor had‘he sided with them. Gomulka held that the Chinese view regarding the 
inadmissibility of washing one’s dirty linen in public was hardly acceptable, the 
mote so since the political differences between Albania and the other Communist 
countries had long ceased to be a secret. . 
Gomulka also tried to draw a line ketween the situation in Albania and 

Yugoslavia: 

The present policy of the Albanian Labor Party and its methods as regards the, 
internal life of Albania do not result from objective conditions but from dogmatism, 





3 Ibid., December 3, 1961. 
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sectarianism and adventurism. In the Yugoslav League of Communists, on the 
other hand, revisionism has gained power. It is therefore not only objective condi- 
tions that form the policy of a given party. 

Like Kadar, Gomulka see the fact that each Communist party is absolutely 
independent and is not bound to carry out anybody’s orders. Nevertheless, each’ 
of them should fall in with the resolutions adopted at conferences such as those 
held in Moscow in 1957 and 1960. According to Gomulka, the Soviet Union is 
the main force of our time because it is the chief factor in the security of the socia- 
list countries, the main barrier to imperialist designs and therefore the fundamental 
instrument of the socialist countries’ mission of eliminating war from the life of 
nations. Gomulka also did not refrain from an attack on the Chinese Communist 
Party in that part of his speech where he spoke of the need for peaceful coexistence, 
and mentioned the fact that certain persons were ready to stake everything on an 
atomic war: “A thermonuclear war does not contain the element of victory, only 
the element of defeat, or to be more accurate, the element of disaster which would 
befall all mankind.” 4 ` 


Ini East Germany, a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Socialist 
Unity Party, which dealt with questions raised at the Twenty-Second Soviet 
Party Congress, was held on November 23—26, 1961. In his speech, Party Secre- 
‘tary Ulbricht also attacked the personality cult, but at the same time made every 
effort to exonerate himself. He claimed to have opposed the head of the Soviet 
NKVD, Lavrenty Beriya, who, according to Ulbricht, attempted to give up 
East Germany to the West. The need to disclose the existence of some Stalinist 
group in East Germany forced Ulbricht to level a charge of Stalinism against the 
Karl Schirdewan group, suppressed in 1958 on charges of revisionism. Ulbricht 
accused all the East German Stalinists of giving the reunification of Germany 
priority over the building of socialism in the zone. Following in the footsteps of 
other East European Communist leaders, Ulbricht asserted that the personality 
cult had already been eliminated in East Germany: “Strict adherence to demo- 
cratic legality was ensured .. . . We overcame the mistakes and weaknesses of the 
past. Step by step, we solved problems arising from the Twentieth Congress 
without allowing the enemy to break in on us.” 


Turning to Albania, Ulbricht accused the Albanian Communists not only of 
continuing to maintain their harmful stand, but also of persisting in their defense 
_of Stalin. He also addressed a direct challenge to the Chinese Communists: 


It would have been desirable and would have helped the Albanian Party if the 
Chinese friends had in some way stated their position on the anti-Soviet attacks and 
on the violation of the Warsaw Pact by the Albanian Party leaders. 


However, in contrast to most of the other Communist leaders of Eastern 
Europe, Ulbricht warmly defended the Soviet Union’s leading role in the socialist 
camp: 


4 Trybuna Ludu, Warszw, November 23, 1961. 
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No one had any need to speak of the leading role of the Soviet Communist Party 
at this [Twenty-Second] Party Congress, for the first party to lead the proletariat 
to victory in the great socialist October revolution, the first to build socialism, and 
now the first to point the road to a Communist society was and is beyond doubt 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.® 


At a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party held on November 28—29, 1961, First Secretary Todor Zhivkov admitted 
that during Stalin’s lifetime many experienced members of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party were liquidated on Stalin’s orders. He hastened to add that this was 
not typical of the attitude of the Soviet Communist Party toward the Bulgarian 
Party and laid all the blame for the personality cult in Bulgaria on the former 
prime minister and head of the Bulgarian Party, Vulko Chervenkov: “The 
personality cult of Comrade Vulko Chervenkov was practiced for yeats in 
various forms. This cult does not correspond to his merits and zbilities.” 


Unlike the other Communist leaders mentioned, Zhivkov admitted the existence 
of remnants of the personality cult even today in Bulgaria: 


Although the personality cult was condemned by the international Communist 
movement, there are still considerable remnants of it and they are alive and entrench- 
ed in the consciousness of some strata of the Party as well as among some non-Party 
circles. Reports coming from various parts of the country reaffirm also that among 
certain circles of the Party and workers there are still people who are strongly con- 
taminated by the germs of the personality cult, people who show hesitation in regard 
to the decisions of the Twentieth and Twenty-Second Congresses about the cult of 
Stalin and who do not understand sufficiently clearly the sense and essence of these 
decisions. Therefore, in our country too work in this respect has not yet been 
completed. 


Bulgarian Stalinists, according to Zhivkov, are allying themselves with 
Albania in charging Khrushchev with rot acting sufficiently energetically over 
the German and Berlin questions and thereby damaging the authority of the 
Soviet Union and the entire Communist movement: “What do such comrades 
want? That we should follow a policy of adventurism as recommended with 
criminal irresponsibility by the Albanian leaders?” 

Zhivkov devoted much time and space to attacks on the Albanian Commun- 
ists. He accused them not only of not wishing to implement the decisions of the 
Moscow conferences, opposing the policy of peaceful coexistence being carried 
out by Khrushchev, wishing to split the socialist camp, defending Stalin’s 
personality cult, and persecuting honest Albanian Communists and patriots, but 
also of attacking Bulgaria. According to Zhivkov, Bulgaria had been forced to 
withdraw Bulgarian specialists working in Albania because they were subjected 
to unbearable restrictions. Moreover, Albania had opposed Bulgarian efforts to 
turn the Balkans into a peace zone and had also slandered the Bulgarian Party and 
its leaders. The latter charge was based on the fact that the Albanian Communist 
leaders had ordered a bust of Dmitrov presented to them by the Buigarian delega- 


5 Neses Deutschland, Berlin, November 26, 196L 
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tion to the Sixth Congress of the Albanian Labor Party in February 1961 to be set 
up in a collective farm vegetable plot. 


Zhivkov quite openly admitted that Peking was standing behind the Albanians 
and expressed the hope that the Chinese Communists would soon change their 
position: 

We hope that our Chinese comrades, who through Comrade Chou En-lai’s 
message to the congress voiced certain support for the Albanian leaders, will 
understand better the anti-Leninist and adventurist course of the Albanian leader- 
ship and the harm which this course inflicts on the socialist camp and the international 
Communist and workers’ movement.® ; 


At a plenary session of the Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ 
Party held on November 30—December 5, First Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej stated 
that the Stalinists in Rumania had been former foreign minister Ana Pauker and 
former finance minister Vasile Luca. The strange aspect of this was that both 
these “Stalinists” had been expelled from the Politburo in May 1952, nearly a 
year before Stalin’s death. Gheorghiu-Dej claimed that he had never been a 
Stalinist, despite the fact that from the very first he had been general secretary, 
and later first secretary, of the Rumanian Workers’ Party, and stated that no 
remnants of Stalinism now existed in Rumania. 


Gheorghiu-Dej accused the Albanian Communists of attempting to destroy 
the unity of the socialist camp by its attacks on the Soviet Communist Party and 
the Communist parties of other Communist countries. He also charged them 
with defending Stalin and Stalinist methods of rule. Turning to the Chinese 
Communists, he expressed his disagreement with the line taken by Chou En-lai 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress of the CPSU: 


We cannot agree with the opinion expressed by the delegation of the Chinese 
Party, according to which the very fact of raising openly at the congress the question 
of relations with the leadership of the Albanian Labor Party could damage the 
cohesion of the socialist camp. Open criticism of the line of the Albanian Party is 
just and necessary. Within the workers’ movement there cannot be relations other 
than those based on principles, loyality to Marxism-Leninism and the principles 
of proletarian internationalism.” i 


As a result, the following picture emerges: remnants of the personality cult 
and anti-Party groups survive only in the Soviet Union and Bulgaria. In all the 
other Communist states of Eastern Europe the personality cult and anti-Party 
groups have long since been eliminated. There are no grounds to doubt the truth of 
this. In all probability, only in the Soviet Union, and to a lesser degree in Bulgaria, 
is it still necessary for the Party leaders to carry on a campaign against a left-wing 
opposition sympathetic to both Tirana and Peking. It is interesting to note that 
the leaders of the East European Communist parties quite openly protested 
against the support furnished Tirana by the Chinese Communists. In the Soviet 





è Rabotuchesko delo, Sofia, December 2, 1961. 
7 Munta, Bucharest, December 7, 1961. 
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Union, not a word has been said on this subject, either at the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress or since. At any rate, Communist China has not been mentioned 
by name. It may be supposed that this is an intentional step whereby an open rift 
in relations between Moscow and Peking mzy be avoided and the function of 
opposing the Chinese Communist Party transterred to the Communist parties of 
Eastern Europe. A rift between one of tkese parties and the Chinese Communist 
Party would have no disastrous effect upon relations between the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and the Peking Politburo. This is probably of particular importance 
in view of the fact that, despite all the appeals of the East European Communists, 
the Peking Politburo seems disinclined to change its policy and is exploiting 
Albania as its mouthpiece. 

The Chinese Communists too, fearing an open collision no less than Khrush- 
chev, are cautious in their statements regarding Khrushchev’s policy, by pre- 
senting Enver Hoxha with the opportunity to express their views in full and quite 
openly. This was particularly apparent during the celebrations of the twentieth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Albanian Labor Party, which was observed 
in Peking with no less pomp than in Tirana. Without mentioning either Khrush- 
chev or the Soviet Communist Party by name, the Peking Politburo expressed 
its dissatisfaction with the latter’s policy and attested to the Albanian Communists’ 
adherence to Marxism-Leninism and the correctness of their ideological and 
political position. A congratulatory telegram sent from Peking to Tirand on 
November 7, 1961, stated: 

The history of the Albanian Labor Party over the last twenty years, its activities 
and struggles and the great successes it has achieved fully testify to the fact that the 
Albanian Labor Party is a militant Marxist-Leninist party steeled in revolutionary 
struggles. It has roots deep in the masses of the people and maintains flesh-and-blood 
ties with them. We are convinced that the Albanian people, under the correct 
leadership of the Central Committee of the Albanian Labor Party headed by Comrade 
Enver Hoxha, their long-tested leader, will certainly achieve still greater successes 
in socialist construction in the future and make fresh contributions in the struggle for 
promoting the cause of world peace, democracy, national liberation and soctalism. 

We are deeply convinced that the great friendship and unity of the peoples of 
China and Albania based on the principles of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian 
internationalism will certainly be further consolidated and developed.® 


At a reception in the Albanian Embassy in Peking held to mark the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the liberation of Albania from the German occupation, 
Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi reiterated and developed the contents of the 
congratulatory telegram quoted above. In view of the attitude of the Soviet 
Union to Albania, this speech may be regarded as no less than a challenge to 
Moscow. Chen Yi stressed the friendship of the Albanian and Chinese peoples and 
the Albanian and Chinese Communist parties. He promised Albania the support 
of the Chinese people and Communist Pzrty. This friendship and the promises 
made were justified by ‘the loyalty of the Albanian Communist Party to Marxist- 
Leninist principles and the correctness of its ideological and political approach. 


8 Peking Review, November 17, 1961. 
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Chen Yi stated that all the provocations of imperialism, modern Yugoslav 
revisionism and reactionaries of whatever country against Albania were bound to 
come to nought. Whether Khrushchev should be regarded as an imperialist, a 
modern tevisionist or a reactionary, Chen Yi does not specify, but there can be no 
doubt that one of these epithets is applicable to him, since he is engaged in 
“provocations against Albania.” It is interesting to note that the Soviet press 
used both the twentieth anniversary of the Albanian Labor Party and the seven- 
teenth anniversary of the liberation of Albania from the Germans as occasions for 
attacking the present Albanian leadership and Enver Hoxha in person. Combined 
with the accusations hurled against Khrushchev by Hoxha, the position of the 
Chinese Communist Party becomes quite clear. 


Speaking in the town of Berat on November 12, 1961, Hoxha condemned 
the attacks of Nikita Khrushchev’s revisionist group against Albania.® A few 
days betore, on November 7, the anniversary of the October Revolution, he 
accused Khrushchev, in concert with certain East European Communist leaders, 
of encompassing the political, economic and military isolation of Albania. The 
following day, Hsinhua announced from Tirana in the most demonstrative 
manner that “the Albanian people are reading and studying this speech of Hoxha 
with remarkable enthusiasm.” On November 7, Hsinhua also reported the 
appearance on the previous day of a long article entitled “Twenty Glorious 
Victoricus Years of the Albanian Labor Party” in the North Vietnamese news- 
paper Flwndan. 


The Soviet attitude toward all these events and the present Albanian leadership 
in general was clearly outlined by F. Konstantinov in an article in Kommunist, 
in which he asserted that the Soviet Union and Khrushchev personally had made 
every effort to clear up the quarrel with Albania by peaceful means, but without 
success. He accused Enver Hoxha and the other Albanian leaders of playing a 
double zame: 


In order to show more clearly what sort of political somersault the leaders of the 
Albanian Labor Party have executed, it will not be superfluous to recall that until 
very recently both Hoxha and Shehu in their speeches fully approved the course 
laid down by the Twentieth Party Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, the 
foreign policy of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Soviet state and the’ actions of the Soviet leaders, and stated that Soviet-Albanian 
friendship would stand as firm as the Albanian mountains. And then, both before 
and during the Fourth Congress of the Albanian Labor Party in February 1961, 
Hoxha and Shehu switched over to bitter attacks and insinuations against the Soviet 
Communist Party and other fraternal parties, against the most vital tenets of 
Marxism-Leninism, in an attempt to destroy the unity of the socialist camp and the 
international Communist movement. This was particularly clear in the shameful 
speeches of Hoxha and Shehu at the meeting on November 7 on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Albanian Labor Party.2° 
§ Albanian Telegraphic Agency, November 8 and 14, 1961. 

10 Kemmunist, 1961, No. 17, p. 39. 
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The “shameful speech” of Hoxha to which Konstantinov refers is the very 
speech of which Hsinhua spoke in such glowing terms and which the Albanian 
people were allegedly reading and studying with such enthusiasm. 

AAs to how the present rift could have come about, Konstantinov asserts 
that some of the Albanian Pazty leaders have apparently never been convinced 
Marxist-Leninists. As for Enver Hoxha himself, his anti-Marxist attitude 1s 
proved, according to Konstantinov, by his “arrogance, conceit and presumption.” 
At the Fourth Congress of the Albanian Labor Party, he alleges, Hoxha sat in the 
presidium before the pedestal of his own bust. The bust was of enormous size 
and dwarfed the portraits of Marx, Engels and Lenin. This crime, however, 
Konstantinov did not condemn so much as the fact that Hoxha “without a 
shadow of embarrassment tried to proclaim himself as neither more nor less than 
the defender . . . of the interests of the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet 
Union.” This prompted Kons-antinov to dub Hoxha and the entire Albanian 
leadership “bourgeois nationalists.” In support of his views, Konstantinov 
refers to the statements of several Communist leaders both in Eastern Europe and 
the West. Most significantly, there is not a word about the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

Returning to Chinese sources, it should be noted that on December 1, 1961, 
Jen Min Jih Pao, again without mentioning names, blasted Khrushchev’s behavior 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congtess. A pretext for this was provided by the 
anniversary of the publication of the Statement of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in Moscow in December 1960. From this statement, Jen Min Jib Pao 
extracted only those parts which fully corresponded with the Chinese standpoint, 
that is, those referring to the inevitability of war in our time, the need to unleash 
“revolutionary wars” on the Communist side and the need to resort to “non- 
peaceful methods of transition to socialism.” The newspaper stressed that the 
statement formulated a method of cooperation between individual Communist 
parties which asserted their independence: 

With a view to strengthening the unity of the international Communist movement 
and the common struggle of the international proletariat, the statemen: further points 
out, the Communist and workers’ parties hold meetings whenever necessary to 
discuss urgent problems, to exchange experience, to acquaint themselves with each 
other’s views and positions, to work out common views through consultation and 
to coordinate joint actions 1n the struggle for common goals.11 


Reiterating the views expressed by Chou En-lai at the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress, the newspaper then resorted to extremely caustic comment: 


Imperialism and the reactionaries of all countries have never concealed thetr 
enmity toward the socialist camp and the internation] Communist movement. To 
attain this frenzied aim, they :nvariably vse every possible chance and all sorts of 
despicable means to sow discord and encourage and support revisionism of all kinds 
to undermine the unity of the socialist camp and the international Communist 
movement. 1? 


4 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, December 1, 1961. 
12 Thid. 
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There can be no doubt that this tirade was directed against Khrushchev in 
person, since it was he who took the, to the Chinese unforgivable, step of ignoring 
the terms of the Moscow declaration and bringing the conflict with Albania onto 
the international stage. In this way, Khrushchev has become a revisionist, 
exploited by the imperialists for their dastardly purposes. This becomes still more 
evident if it is borne in mind that in all their statements the Chinese, like the 
Albanians, have stressed their friendly feelings toward the Soviet people. Itis not 
the USSF., nor the Soviet Communist Party, nor the Soviet people which has 
thrown Marxism-Leninism overboard, but Nikita Khrushchev, who, behind the 
backs of the true champions of Communism, has come to terms with the Yugoslav 
revisionists and the Western imperialists. Thus, in quarrels between themselves, 
the Communists are beginning to use the same language and methods which: 
earlier were used only against the capitalist foe. 


A number of conclusions may be drawn from what we have been describing. 
Khrushckev must have known that a rift with Albania would inevitably lead to 
conflict with Communist China. He must also have known that there was no way of 
influencing Peking. If, despite this, he nevertheless allowed this conflict to occur, 
it follows that he had weighty reasons and that these reasons are to be found in the 
political situation within the Soviet Union. It is evident that neither Moscow nor 
Peking has any intention, at least at the moment, of coming into open conflict. 
This does not prevent them from conducting a fierce struggle through their 
satellites, accusing each other of the most inadmissible violations of Communist 
dogma. It is also clear that Khrushchev has up till now been successful in ex- 
ploiting the support and loyalty of the East European satellites. The reason for 
this is presumably that the leaders of the East European Communist states ate 
genuinely afraid of the possible consequences of the policy proposed by Peking, 
which could easily lead the whole world into a third world war. In supporting 
Khrushchev, these parties have not, however, agreed to go all the way with his 
policy of de-Stalinization, a course which would threaten the satellites with major 
internal repercussions. For this reason, they are declaring that the personality cult 
and all forms of anti-Party groups have been eliminated in their countries. It is 
possible that this is being done with the prior approval of Khrushchev. There is 
reason tc suppose that the present conflict must in the future take still more 
actimonious forms, so that there is now a real possibility of a complete rift 
between Communist China and the Soviet Union. When this will take place and 
what form it will take it is as yet difficult to say, but it is significant that even at the 
height of the quarrel with Yugoslavia the Soviet Union did not resort to the 
breaking off of diplomatic relations, as it has now done with Albania. Evidently, 
Albania is now regarded as a far more dangerous enemy, otherwise there would 
be no pee in adopting measures which were not even used against the renegade 
Tito. 

| 


In conclusion, a word on the slogan “better red than dead” now prevalent 
in certain influential circles in the West. It may be asserted that even the bloodless 
victory o Communism throughout the world cannot guarantee the liberation of 
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mankind from the possibility, of a new world war. A war between individual 
Communist countries or groups of Communist countries is highly improbable 
so long as the “capitalist” camp exists in zhe world. Should this camp be destroyed, 
however, there is no obstacle to such a Communist world war. Communism is a 
dogma and every dogma can be submitted:to all manner of expositions and 
commentaries, often contradictory ones. Thus, in the light of relations between 
the Soviet Union, China and their satellites, there is ample reason to support the 
possibility of the outbreak of a pseudo-religious war between the two Communist 
blocs, such as has in the past riven Western Europe. However paradoxical this 
may sound, it is in fact the existence of the “capitalist camp,” “tne imperialists” 
and “the revanchists” that has saved the world from this situation. p7 , 
` : A. Rashin 


Agriculture 


The Grain Harvest for 1961 and the New Program 


No overall data have yet been published by the Soviet press for the 1961 
harvest in the USSR, but a number of ccnclusions may be drawn from statements 
made by Soviet leaders on the progress of state purchases. In his report to the 
‘T'wenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev spoke of the achievements of Soviet 
agriculture since the Twentieth Party Congress and stressed repeatedly that the 
decisions of the January 1961 session of the Central Committee, at which he set 
forth the measures proposed for dealing with the agricultural crisis of 1960, were 
being successfully implemented but that in the short time that had elapsed they 
had not yet produced their full effect. Even before the Congress, the Soviet press 
made. extensive use of the draft of the new Program, published in August 1961, 
in order to urge the delivery of grain and other items of produce to the state 
before the times laid down. The press repeatedly reported that the publication 
of this Party document had boosted the output of agricultural workers to an 
_ unprecedented extent. 

Optimistic forecasts, including press and radio reports of the encouraging 
state of the harvest and the favorable weather for gathering in the crops, created 
the impression that this year would be an exceptional one for the USSR with 
regard to the grain yield. True, there were occasional reports that in some areas 
a considerable gap had occurred between the gathering in and the threshing, 
which would prevent the grain from being delivered to the state at the proper 
time. It was also reported, as in previous years, that considerable quantities of 
grain were lost in the process of gathering it in and transporting it, and that on 
a number of collective and state farms harvesting machinery was standing idle 
as a result of frequent breakdowns or the absence of spare parts. However, these 
reports of faults and difficulties of very long standing were lost in a flood of 
enthusiastic reports of the rapid progress made in gathering in the crops and 
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delivering them in time to the state, so that the general impression was created 
that the forthcoming Party congress would take its tune from the glowing reports 
coming in from agriculture. The press expressed the unanimous view that an 
exceptional harvest was ripening in the Ukraine and that plans for the republic’s 
state deliveries would be not only fulfilled but overfulfilled.1 Encouraging reports 
came in also from the Central Black Earth Zone and other regions.? The same 
was true of the former virgin lands of Kazakhstan. Se/skaya zhizn claimed that 
the good harvest in these areas was due to the work done after the January ple- 
nary session of the Central Committee and the zonal conferences of leading 
agricultural workers. It was stated that the reaping had been completed more 
rapidly than in previous years over enormous areas of the virgin lands and that 
already in August “grain from the virgin lands had started to flow in a mighty 
current to the state purchasing points.” 3 


Although his forecasts of large grain yields were not fulfilled last year, Khrush- 
chev again indulged in optimistic prognoses this year. Speaking on the radio and 
television on August 7, 1961, he said: 


In the current year, the harvest of agricultural produce and deliveries to the 
state will evidently be such as we have not had during all the years that the Soviet 
regime has been in existence. 

. leaders of the republics, lerais and oblasts in the virgin lands also say that plans 
will be fulfilled and perhaps even overfulfilled. 

Thus, if the Russian Federation, the Ukraine and Kazakhstan fulfill their obli- 
gations, made on the basis of studying the state of the harvest, the state may pur- 
chase approximately a thousand million poods of grain more than last year. You 
are, of course, well aware that this will mean a big victory for our people.* 


At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, he gave high praise to the progress 
made in the Ukraine, which this year is to deliver as much as 850 million poods 
(13,900,000 tons) of grain. (Previously, the highest grain deliveries in the Ukraine 
had been in 1955, when they amounted to 11,200,000 tons.)5 He also gave com- 
parative figures for other districts: in 1960, for example, the Poltava Oblast 
surrendered 22,000,000 tons to the state, and in 1961, 73,000,000 tons. According 
to Khrushchev, these successes were due to the fact that collective and state 
farms in the Ukraine had revised the relative areas of land sown to various crops 
and replaced the less productive crops by corn and legumes. 


Khrushchev also gave some information on the progress of state deliveries 
of grain in the RSFSR: by October 15,:1961, state and collective farms had 
delivered 1,828 million poods (29,900,000 tons). According to his estimate, state 
purchases in the RSFSR were likely to reach 2,000 million poods (32,800,000 tons) 





1 Selskaza zbizn, July 28, 1961. 

2 Pravda, May 10, 1961. 

3 Selskaya zbizn, August 27, 1961. 

4 Ibid., August 29, 1961. 

5 Selskos. kbozyatstvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1960, p. 95. 
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by the end of the year. This, he said, was due to the high yield of corn in the 
Krasnodar Krai, where 400,000 hectares had been sown with this crop. Note- 
worthy results had also been achieved on the collective and state farms of the 
Central Black Earth Zone and in a number of areas in the Volga region, the Urals 
and Siberia. Nevertheless, Khrushchev was not entirely satisfied with the efforts 
of responsible officials of the RSFSR, whom he reproached for “ailing to make 
the most of the opportunities as the Ukrainians had done. 


With this, Khrushchev virtually concluded his report on the progress of the 
harvest and of state purchases of grain. He said nothing on this subject with 
regard to Kazakhstan, although this republic occupies second place in the USSR 
for state deliveries of grain. All he did here was to reproach the Party Central 
Committee of Kazakhstan for having failed for a number of years to give thought 
to the morrow and for adopting an incorrect point of view on the advancement 
of agriculture in the former virgin lands. 


Khrushchev’s forbearance with regard to Kazakhstan at the Party Congress 
may be explained by the fact that 1961 has been an unfavorable year in the virgin 
lands. It would have been embarrassing for him to quote data on the poor yields 
of the virgin lands of Kazakhstan and so let it be understood that his detailed 
instructions on how to conduct agricultural affairs in these areas had failed to 
prevent a poor yield. The situation in these regions was not made public until 
the end of September, when Party Secretary Sokolov, at a plenary session of the 
Virgin Lands Krai Party Committee, admitted that the average yield of grain per 
hectare was no more than 700 kilograms, instead of the 1,100 kilograms laid 
down in the “socialist obligations” tha: had been made.’ At the Kazakh Party 
Congress, First Secretary Kunaev stated that the republic was not coping with 
its task of speeding up the output of grain. Whereas 1,604 million poods had 
been surrendered to the state in 1958-54, including 1,138 million poods from the 
Virgin Lands Krai, only 1,044 million poods had been surrendered in 1960—61, 
including 732 million poods from the Virgin Lands Krai.8 Kunaev accused state 
farms in the Virgin Lands Krai of having lowered grain yields through gross 
infringements of scientific requirements during the sowing period and allowing 
large-scale losses of grain during the harvesting: the seed had been of low 
quality and the fields were overgrown with weeds. 

Meanwhile, the agricultural equipment of farms in the virgin lands is im- 
proving from year to year. On both collective and state farms, much has been 
done to extend farm buildings and living accommodation. The number of agri- 
cultural specialists has also increased. By 1959, the average annual number of 
workers on the state farms of Kazakhstan had been brought up to 564,200, 
whereas in 1956 it had been only 293,700 (excluding workers engaged on con- 
struction).® 





® Pravda, October 18, 1961. : 
7 Selskaya zhizn, September 26, 1961. 

8 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, September 29, 1961. 

® Selskoe kbozyaisteo SSSR. ., p 455. 
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The general state of the grain industry in Kazakhstan in 1956—61 may be seen 
from the following table: 


1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Sown Area (Million Hectares) ......-..06-- cess 22.5 22.8 23.2 22.0 221 = 
Total Yield (Million Tons). ..... 0 .. esse eee eee 23.8 10.6 22.0 19.0 18.7 — 
State Purchases (Millon Tons) ..... sess... “. 161 '48 15.1 11.5 10.5 6.6 
Ditto as Pe-zcentage of Total Yield .. ..........-. 67.6 45.2 68.7 60.5 56.2 — 
Yield (Kilegrams) per Hectare ... .. -- -----ee- 1,060 460 940 870 840 700 


Sown Area (Million Hectares) ........---. eee ee — — 15.8 14.9 15.0 15.0 
Total Yield (Millon Tons) ....... sesessse seee — 14.3 13.9 12.8 — 
State Purchases (Million Tons) ........ sesresres ' —' 10.2 8.7 7.4 4.7 
‘Ditio as Pexcentage of Total Yield ....... ......- — 71.3 62.6 57.8 — 


[ea 


SOURCES: Narodwor kbexyarstve SSSR v 1958 g Stattsuichesky exbegedusk (The National Economy of the USSR ın 1958 A Stat- 
stical Yearbook), Moscow, 1958, pp 398 and 421, Selshee Absxpessive SSSR. Statistichesky shermh (Soviet Agriculture. A Statistical Com 
pilanon), Moscow, 1960, pp 95 and 214; Kexakhstenskaze pravda, September 29, 1961. 


It will be seen from the table that while the area sown to cereals has remained 
more or less stable, the total yield had dropped by 21 percent by 1960 in com- 
parison with 1956, while state purchases had fallen by 35 percent. In 1961, state 
purchases fell yet more. In general, of the six years that have passed since the 
virgin lands were first brought under the plow, 1957 and 1961 were exceptionally 
bad and occasioned big losses for the state. 


In 1961, leading officials of Kazakhstan and the Virgin Lands Krai solemnly 
accepted the “socialist obligation” to raise and gather in 1,400 million ,poods 
(22,900,000 tons) of grain and surrender to the state 900 million poods 
(14,700,C00 tons).2° It may be taken for granted that both Party and governmental 
leaders spared no effort to carry out this undertaking and win the approval of 
Khrushchev, who himself had hoped to show once more at the Party Congress 
that his idea of cultivating the virgin lands was a justifiable one. But the constant 
diminution in the cereal crops harvested in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan merely 
confirms that the soil in these regions becomes rapidly exhausted and a constant 
level of fertility is impossible. Other natural factors such as droughts, hot dry 
winds ard severe snowless winters also militate against the possibility of relying 
upon any regularity in agricultural output. Moreover, even the best black soils 
of Kazakhstan contain more or less appreciable quantities of salts. Of importance 
in the cultivation of the virgin lands are natural water supplies, which are not 
always and not everywhere adequate even for the farmers’ own personal needs. + 


At tbe Congress, Khrushchev announced that 3,300 million poods (54 million 
tons) of cereals, or 400 million poods (6,500,000 tons) more than in 1960, would 
be delivered to the state throughout the USSR in 1961. This he presented as a 
great victory for both Party and people. One may point out, however, that the 


10 Kazakbstanskaya pravda, June 18, 1961. 
11 Osyrense tselinnykb 1 zalezbnykb zemel 9 1954 godu. Materialy soveshchansya pri AN SSSR (The Culti- 
` vation of tae Virgin and Fallow Lands in 1954. Proceedings of a Conference at the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR), Moscow, 1956, p. 22. 
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total quantity of cereals delivered to the state in 1956, when the population was 
smaller than today, amounted to 54,100,000 tons, and in 1958 to 56,900,000 tons. 12 
In the latter year, which brought record harvests, state purchases constituted 
40 percent of the total crop. In his speech, Khrushchev did not state the total 
grain crop for 1961, but merely said that it was greater than in the previous 
year. (This places the Central Statistical Authority under the obligation to pro- 
duce figures showing an increase over 1960.) In fact, however, the poor cereal 
crop in Kazakhstan and the decrease of 400 kilograms in the wheat yield per hectare 
in the Kuban suggests that the total cereal crop in 1961, so far from exceeding 
that of the previous year, will amount to 133-135 million tons. It may be added 
that a large part of the total cereal crop is accounted for, not only by dry, fully- 
ripe corn, but also by only partially ripe corn used for silage, which is reckoned 


together with the ripe grain. 


In February 1961, the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR approved a resolution on “reorganizing and improving the efficiency 
of state purchases of agricultural produce,”’!* the essential feature of which was 
that state purchases of agricultural produce were henceforth to be effected on 
the basis of contracts previously concluded with the farmers. In 1961, however, 
the new system was not applied, state purchases being effected on the basis of 
“socialist obligations,” which made it possible to raise appreciably the quantities 
of grain and other products purchased by the state without regard to the capa- 
bilities of individual collective'and state farms. 


In his speech to the Congress on the new Party Program, in the section 
dealing with the transition “from a socialist to a Communist economy,” Khrush- 
chev dealt with problems relating to the improvement of agricultural output 
during the next twenty years.14 According to him, the total cereal crop is to be 
raised by 1980 to 18,000—19,000 million poods (295—311 million tons), and state 
purchases to 7,000 million poods (114,700,000 tons). He admitted that such an 
„enormous increase in cereal output could not be achieved without a radical 
alteration of the relative areas sown to various crops. He suggested as the most 
important modification that less fertile crops such as oats, of which up to 15 mil- 
lion hectares are sown every year,15 should be replaced by more ‘productive ones. 
By way of getting away from the unthinking application of the grass-arable 
system (travopolie), Khrushchev proposed a considerable reduction in the area 
sown to relatively unproductive grasses and doing away with clean fallow, 
particularly in humid regions. At the same time, the yield per unit area of cereal 
crops was to be doubled. 


Taking the RSFSR as an example, Khrushchev then proceeded to show how 
much arable land would be made available for more productive crops. There, the 





13 SSSR » tsifrakb 9 1960 godu : Kratky statistichesky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1960: A Brief 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1961, p. 196. ` 

13 Pravda, February 26, 1961. See Bulletin, 1961, No. 6, pp. 22—27. 

14 Selskaya zhizn, October 19, 1961. 

15 Selskos kbozyaistoo SSSR ..., p. 134. 
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area sown to oats was to be reduced by 6 million hectares and that to fodder grasses 
by 9 million hectares; the disappearance of clean fallow would also give 9 million 
hectares. Thus, on the state and collective farms of the RSFSR, 24 million hectares 
of arable land were to be made available for additional sowings of corn and of 
peas and beans for fodder. The adoption of these and similar measures throughout 
the country would, it was hoped, make it possible to raise the output of grain 
by 1980 to 12,000 million poods (196,700,000 tons) and of state purchases of 
grain to 4,000-5,000 million poods (65,600,000—81,900,000 tons). 

The Ukraine, which with its fertile black soils is one of the most important 
agricultural regions in the country, is, according to Khrushchev, to give decided 
preference to the growing of corn and legumes. According to Khrushchev, 
these crops are to take up almost half of the total area sown to cereals (including 
legumes). Of a total of 17 million hectates sown to cereal crops, only 6,500,000 
hectares are to be allocated to winter wheat, over 5 million hectares to cora and 
about 4 million to legumes. It is planned to raise the yield per hectare of winter 
wheat to 3 tons, corn to 5 tons, peas to 3 tons and fodder beans to 3.2 tons. 
If all these conditions are fulfilled, the Ukraine will be able to produce 3,800 mil- 
lion poods (62,300,000 tons) of grain and sell as much as 1,500 million poods 
(24,600,900 tons) to the state. : : 

Slightly different measures are proposed for Kazakhstan. Since here corn 
tipens for grain only in the southern parts of the republic, an increase in the 
grain output is to be achieved mainly by raising the yield per unit area, sowing 
large areas with legumes and continuing the cultivation of virgin land. Wheat 
and other cereals are to account for 50—55 percent of the total sown area in the 
republic, which amounts to 32 million hectares, while the yield of wheat per 
hectare is to be brought up from the present level of 700 kilograms to Z tons. 
If these measures are properly carried out, “there is a possibility of bringing 
the total crop of cereals up to 3,500 million poods [57,400,000 tons] and selling 
to the state more than 2,000 million poods [32,800,000 tons],” said Khrushchev. 


Khrushchev insisted particularly on the need for extending the areas sown 
to legumes, especially peas, remarking: “It is clear that we shall do rightly if 
we rate legumes on a level with com.” At the January 1961 plenary session of 
the Central Committee, Khrushchev was proposing that collective farms sow 
sugar beet as well as com as fodder for cattle. At an agricultural conference in 
Voronezh, he said: “By discovering sugar beet as a fodder crop, we discovered 
a kind of diamond field.”1® The enthusiasm for sugar beet, however, soon passed, 
and litle mention was made of these “diamond fields” at the Party Congress. 
Sooner or later, the same fate will overtake fodder beans and corn. The Com- 
munist leaders’ interference in the economic activity of collective and state farms 
does not promote, but rather delays, the solution of the grain problem, so that 
little may be expected from the plans to alter the relative areas sown to various 
crops as a primary means of carrying out the Party’s plans for agricultural pro- 
duction during the period of constructing Communism. SR 


16 Selskaya zbizn, February 7, 1961. 
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REVIEWS 


7 The Periodical Press 


The Twenty-Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, which adopted 
the new Party Program proclaiming the transition from socialism to Communism, 
may be regarded as a momentous event in the political life of the Soviet Union, 
the beginning of a new era. Nevertheless, the leading article in Kommunist (1961, 
No. 17) can do no better than produce the usual collection of hackneyed phrases. 
The primary object of the article is to stress the importance of the Party in the 
life of the country and the importance of the close links between Party and 
people: 

The unity of Party and people is the Tiagi alloy which gives irresistible 
strength to the entire brilliant structure of the Communist society which is being 

erected in our country, and the true guarantee of all our victories (page 3). 


Khrushchev is praised for his energy in holding a series of regional agricultural 
conferences immediately after the congress. A considerable part of the’article is 
devoted to the subject of agriculture, and stress is laid on Khrushchev’s condem- 
nation of earlier agricultural methods: 


At the regional conferences, the bankruptcy of V. P. Reon cial system 
of farming [#ravopolie] was convincingly demonstrated. ... Experience over many 
years has shown that this system was based on false preinises (page 4). 


The object of this attack, of course, was not so much Vilyams as Stalin, under 
whom the system was introduced. Later in the article, such important problems 
as industry, ideology and the campaign against opposition tendencies are dealt 
with. It is interesting that the section dealing with opposition tendencies mentions 
only Molotov, Kaganovich and Malenkov. As already stressed in cther material 
relating to the new Party Progrem, the forthcoming period of Communism is not 
depicted as a time of lighter work and easier living conditions. The article refers 
unfavorably to the speech of a minor Party organization secretary who described 
life under Communism in the following terms: 


Everything will be done by machines, while:people will merely be consumers 
and will at any time be able to take a car or an aircraft and fly wherever they wish 
(pages 8—9). 

The leading article is followed by several others of a scientific nature on the 
same subject. The most eminent economists have been enlisted to popularize the 
new Party Program. The venerable Soviet political economist L. Gatovsky 
contributes an article entitled “The Scientific Foundations of the Building of a 
Communist Economy.” Representing the Party Program as a new stage in the 
creative development of Marxism-Leninism, he zttempts to convince his readers 
that it is scientifically based and that all the figures and calculations are the result 
of repeatedly checked mathematical computations: 
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The economic figures mentioned in the general review are balanced. The rate 

- of development of the national economy is guaranteed by the necessary material 

and manpower resources, capital investment, rise in productivity and accumulations 
(page 11). 

‘The program is based on the fact that in our country science will be transformed 
more end more into a direct productive force; in the foreseeable future, it will merge 
organically with production, which will become the technological use of advanced 
scientific achievements in the full sense of the word (page 12). 


However, in his article Gatovsky is speaking not of agriculture, but for the 
most part of industry. He introduces examples of complex mechanization, the 
production of chemicals and the development of controlled thermonuclear 
reaction. It is this which he regards as the material and technical basis of Com- 
munism. The primacy of industry follows even from his assertion of what is 
required to satisfy the needs of society: 


Fcr this purpose, it is necessary to raise the volume of industrial production at 
least 500 percent, and that of agriculture by 250 percent, to achieve a qualitatively 
.new level of production, by achieving in the equipment field complex mechanization 
and mass automation, in the power industry nation-wide electrification and the 

- extensive use of new sources and forms of power, and as regards raw materials the 
comprehensive development of the chemical industry and new.forms of raw mate- 
. tials (page 14). 


_ The second section of this article has a special object, being entirely devoted 
to a criticism of Stalin’s work Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, an 
essay at de-Stalinization in science. The author makes every effort to show the 
bankruptcy of Stalin’s theories and to stress that his entire work leads to a 
harmful utopian path. Naturally, he introduces at the same time Khrushchev’s 
theories and describes them as the only correct ones. 


E. Varga, the author of the following article “Marx’ Kapital and Modern 
Capitalism,” is one of the oldest and most eminent of Soviet economists. The 
main object of this article is to establish the link between Marx’ teachings and 
Khrushchev’s present-day actions. In order to justify Khrushchev’s revisionist 
measures, the author differentiates between capitalism in the past and capitalism 
today: 

At the time when Kapital was compiled, capitalism was an historically progressive 
social formation. It was to fulfill an important historical mission: by developing 
productive forces to create the material basis for the construction of socialism, to 
turn direct producers into proletarians, to unite the workers into vast armies, to 
revolutionize them and to dig its own grave (page 32). 

Modern capitalism is an obsolete, dying—over one-third of the world already 
dead—social formation, which has turned into a brake on the progress of humanity 
(page 32). 


At the same time, the author attempts to prove the downfall of capitalism 
and the reformers who “have been bought by the bourgeoisie and have allied 
themselves with it.” 
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The present rift in the Communist camp is reflected in a long article entitled 
“The Schismatic, Anti-Marxist Activity of the Albanian Leaders” by the editor 
of Kommunist, F. Konstantinov, who upbraids the Albanian leaders for defending 
Stalin’s personality cult and maintaining a system of arbitrary and abusive rule. 
Such a lengthy and bitter attack is prompted not only by the desire to castigate 
the Albanian leadership, but also by the determination to prevent any of the other 
satellites from adopting a similarly independent stand. 

The leading article in Partiinaya zhizn (1961, No. 23), like that in Kommunist, 
reviews agricultural problems. It again reiterates Khrushchev’s statements in 
Tashkent, Tselinograd and Novosibirsk, the criticism of Vilyams and the tasks 
facing state and collective farms. Particular stress is laid on the role of specialists: 

It is essential to take all steps to increase the part played by specialists in the 
development of agriculture, and to put an end to the situation which still prevails 
under which theit work is improperly given to others and they are ordered around 
(page 6). 

A. V. Romanov contributes an article on “Certain Important Aspects of 
Ideological Work” relating to the new Program. When the transition to Com- 
munism is claimed to be so near, it is natural to discuss the Weltanschauung of the 
future Communist society. It is significant that considerable space is devoted to 
survivals of capitalism: 

The campaign against survivals of capitalism inthe consciousness of people and 
the influence of hostile bourgeois ideology is one of the main targets in ideological 
work (page 13). 

From the article, it is clear that this subject has been the center of attention at 
meetings of propagandists in Moscow. The author refers to one such point raised 
at a meeting: 

What about those Communists who were active workers in industry and public 
figures, yet no sooner did they get hold of a plot in the collective garden than there 
was nothing of the collective left in them? They fenced themselves off from one 
another, gaily set about building, one a villa, another a barn, and changed out of 
all recognition. Of their past activities not a trace remained (page 13). 

It is clear that these survivals of capitalism are exceedingly well entrenched. 
No less significant is the second question of the propagandists : 

We often say: “survivals of capitalism.” The question may be asked: Does 
this apply to young people who were born and have grown up in the Soviet era, 
have studied in Soviet schools and have never seen capitalism face to jace? (Page 13.) 


From this it follows that the phenomenon is observed even among the 
younger generation, and this makes it still more difficult to combat such a 
phenomenon. After giving examples which reflect so unfavorably on Commu- 
nism, the author makes the reservation: 

The intensification of the campaign against survivals of capitalism in the con- 
sciousness of people is prompted, of course, not by the fact that there are, suppos- 
edly, all manner of negative elements in our society as slanderers and falsifiers from 
the camp of the enemies of socialism try to suggest (page 14). 
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Despite this reservation, it is quite clear that there exist very serious con- 
tradictions within the so-called Communist world and that these contradictions 
ate being systematically revealed. 

An article by V. Zaichikov deals with the new Party Statutes. Its central 
feature is the assertion that the Statutes of the Soviet Communist Party adopted 
by the Twenty-Second Congress “signify a major step ahead along the path of 
further development of internal Party democracy and enhancement of the activity 
and independence of all Communists.” In other words, the idea is that the 
decisions of the congress will lead to the achievement of complete democracy by 
the time of the transition to Communism. 

In Voprosy filosofii (1961, No. 11), realization of the decisions of the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress is treated on the theoretical, and in individual cases on 
the philosophical, plane. The leading article attempts to show the overall impor- 
tance of the congress in this respect. The editors of the journal stress that the 
congress revealed the political and theoretical importance of restoring Leninist 
standards of Party life and eliminating the violations which resulted from Stalin’s 
personality cult. The tasks of philosophy are formulated thus: 


Soviet philosophers, in close collaboration with experts in more precise fields, 
are faced with the job of resolving a number of complex problems directly deriving 
from experience gained in the large-scale construction of Communism and the tasks 
of giving concrete comprehensive form to the principles included in the Program 
(page 10). 

Soviet philosophers are further required to adopt a strictly scientific approach 
to the theoretical legacy of Marxism in its present-day form by eradicating a 
nihilistic attitude toward Marxist truths. i 

One of the most important tasks is to make a thorough analysis of the internal 
sources and motive forces of Communist development (page 11). 

The prescription is very simple: to profit by the analysis contained in the new 
Program. In addition, philosophers are recommended to intensify the campaign 
against survivals of capitalism by forming the scientific Weltanschauung of the 
workers in Soviet society. 

It is essential to maintain a consistent campaign against survivals of capitalism 
in the consciousness of individual persons, to unmask reactionary bourgeois anti- 
Communist ideology, which endeavors to envenom the consciousness of the workers 

` with the poison of diffidence in their own powers and in the possibility of achieving 

a bright future (page 13). 

A. S. Kovalchuk deals with the same subject more extensively and specifically 
in an article “On the Nature of the Transition to a Higher Phase of Commu- 
nism.” The author is concerned primarily with the nature of the law of the tran- 
sition of quantitative changes into qualitative ones: 

The concept “gradualness,” if one is speaking of the sphere of action of the 
law of transition of quantitative changes into qualitative ones, is usually associated 
with slow quantitative changes. But apart from the gradualness of quantitative 
changes, among the processes of development there is also the gradualness of 
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qualitative changes.... In this case, long before the switch from the old quality 
to the new, still during the period of preparation for such a switch, elements of the 
new quality emerge and gradually accumulate (page 16). 


Going on to be more specific, he portrays the transition to a higher phase of 
Communism with forms of the Soviet economy and the tenor of life in Soviet 
society. 

Strictly speaking, collectivization, if regarded as a process of transition from an 
old quality to a new one, is on the whole—if one does not isolate individual phases—a 

revolutionary switch which takes place gradually (page 17). 


Here it is interesting to rote that, in speaking of collectivization, the author 
does not mention Stalin, who was in fact responsible for the revolution in 
agriculture. In fact, the original communes and state farms were set up on the 
basis of large and prosperous estates without the nationalization of peasants’ 
holdings. However, while defending this form of farm and regarding it as an 
achievement of the Communist revolution, the author intentionally, it must be 
assumed, does not mention the name of its originator. Much of the discussion of 
these changes is of a polemical nature, intended to prove that Marxism has 
maintained its purity despite all the experiments and revisionist measures of the 
Party leaders: 

The claim of certain bourgeois philosophers that modern Marxists have begun 
to preach truths which directly contradict the law of the transition of quantitative 
changes into qualitative ones is a falsification of the views of Ma-xism, since only 
certain of the tenets of the whole system of Marxist philosophy are quoted, while 
others are passed over in silence (page 21). 


Turning from philosophy to propaganda, the author speaks of the future 
society as outlined in the new Party Program: 
Under Communism, classes will entirely disappear, as too will. the radical 


differences between town and country and mental and manual labcr; there will also 
be vital changes in many other spheres of public life (page 22). 


Proceeding from the same principle of a transition from quantity into quality, 
the author concludes that, first, the gradualness of the development of socialism 
into Communism:does not exclude revolutionary changes and individual leaps 
in certain spheres of public life, and, second, the transition to a higher phase of 
Communism means the gradual' withering away of the principle of distribution 
according to work, although this withering away is quite impossible in the con- 
ditions obtaining in the immediate future. 

As a result of the twenty-year program of Communist construction, public 
forms of consumption will eccount for approximately one-half the total real income 

of the population (page 26). 


The author even prophesies that, as a result of the development of the public 
sector of the economy, collective farmers will voluntarily give up the cultivation 
of their individual plots. 
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A. K. Krylov’s article “On the All-Round Development of Personality under 
Communism” is an attempt to depict in theory the formation of personality in 
the conditions of a Communist society. Various questions are dealt with, in 
particular the relationship between the division of labor, or narrow specialization, 
and the all-round development of the personality. Referring to the “tempestuous 
growth” of the socialist economy, science, technology and culture, he describes 
problems which in fact concern the members of any modern society. On the one 
hand, he says, scientific and technical progress evoke a desire in the individual to 
acquire a variety of knowledge and develop in himself universal accomplishments. 
To achieve this goal, a large part of the individual’s entire conscious life would 
have to be spent in study and little time would be left to use the knowledge 
acquired in practice. On the other hand, the increasing complexity of economic 
activity and the immense growth in the volume of knowledge make it necessary 
for the individual to specialize in his work and consequently also in his studies. 
In the field of science, increasing departmentalization through the emergence of 
new disciplines and specialization in the work of individual students will, as 
complementary processes, ensure a high level of scientific work. 

The remarkable point about the article is the author’s categorical assertion 
that this division of labor in the future Communist society will not be on a class 
basis, that material and spiritual values will form a rich and complex whole and 
that the worker, the collective farmer and the intellectual will soon acquire new 
qualities characteristic of a classless society. He goes on: 

Every member of society will be offered equal opportunities for creative work 
and education. Dependence and inequality between persons will disappear in | 
public and family life. The personal dignity of each citizen will be respected by 

- society. Each will be guaranteed an equal and free choice of occupation and specialty 

in accordance with the interests of society (page 41). 


Of the other material in this issue of Voprosy filosofii, V.I. Borshchukov’s 
article on “Soviet Art and Communism” may be mentioned. The main points 
in it are the assertion that the art of socialist realism has revealed in man powerful 
creative forces and that Soviet art, developing under the slogans of the new 
Patty Program, will be genuinely humane. ang 

The new Party Program also finds reflection in the literary periodicals. A 
leading article in Nash sovremennik. (1961, No. 6) deals with the ‘transition of 
Soviet society to Communism, summarizing the main points of the Program 
and of articles that have appeared in the leading Party publications. It observes: 

Concern for the welfare of the people is the supreme law of Communists. Now 
the Party has set the task of raising the living standards of all Soviet citizens in the 
next twenty years above those in any capitalist country and of creating the conditions 

necessary for achieving a genuine abundance of material and cultural wealth (page 4) 


Novy mir (1961, No. 12) devotes an entire section to descriptions of the life 
that is to be in twenty years’ time by writer delegates to the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress. The concluding words of Mirzo Tursun-zade’s article, however, 


ate ‘significant: 


ŞI 


Our people is treading unbeaten tracks: we are building a road through the 
virgin lands. On this track, there have been and will be many difficultes ... ` 


The tone of this ending is not altogether bold and certainly not very com- 
forting, although it may be nearer the truth than the wishful thinking of the 
Soviet philosophers. 

A. Gaev 


Natsii SSSR i russky vopros 


(The Peoples of the USSR and the Russian Question) 
By L A. Kurcanoy 


Published by Pose» for the Committee for Rights and Freedom in Russia, 
Frankfort on Main, 1961, 263 pp. 


Professor Kurganov’s book is undoubtedly one of the most valuable that have 
appeared on the subject in recent years, for its author is one of the few persons 
who are familiar with the subject as a result not only of academic study but also 
of personal observation. He writes: “Russia has not merely undergone a change: 
it has become the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that is, in fact, a new 
country which has almost nothing in common either with the old Russia or with 
any countries of the free world.” Without a proper appreciation of this seemingly 
obvious fact, any objective assessment of the Soviet scene is impossible; instead, 
one arrives at no more than superficial speculations. The same is true of the 
entire Communist world, for the satellite countries have also lost their former - 
- physiognomies and become “people’s democracies.” It therefore seems a pity 
that Professor Kurganov confines his observations to the official frontiers of 
the USSR, thereby depriving himself of the opportunity of exploiting a wealth 
of comparative material. Ore must assume, however, that the decision is a 
deliberate one, based on the view that the present frontiers of the USSR present 
a sufficiently wide field for discussion of the-nationality problem with relation 
to the Russian question. ` 


The author states that he has striven to explain with the maximum degree 
of objectivity the tremendous changes that resulted in the emergence of the 
Soviet Union. With this claim we may agree, while being fully aware that complete 
objectivity is unattainable. The author touches on a wide range of questions 
directly or indirectly relating to the nationality problem, thereby arousing not, 
only the reader’s keen interest but also at times a desire to dispute certain points. 

The first part of the boox is devoted to a searching and academically irre- 
proachable analysis of the concept of the nation. Having recounted the principal 
theories, the author offers his own definition: “A nation represents the conscious 
social and spiritual unity and communality of a certain people, formed as a result 
of its cultural and historical development.” He admits that this definition is very 
general. What it does not cover is the emotional side of the problem. In defiance 
of Marxism-Leninism, one may maintain that the prime mover of human activity 
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‘is not economics, but emotion. The emotional element, however, is not always’ 
identical with the “spiritual.” It is elusive, and yet omnipresent. More, itis dynamic. 
It is widely exploited by propaganda in the form of political slogans, whether 
just or false, for it is inevitably connected with every manifestation of nationalism 
and, indeed, is one of the essential factors that go to make up national conscious- 
ness. Thus, one may say that a nation is the product of emotion, of the desire 
to become a nation. There is also the desire to change one’s nationality. The Pole 
- Józef Konrad Korzeniowski became the English writer Joseph Conrad, but then 
that was of his own free will. In the present writer’s view, Professor Kurganov 
has perhaps underestimated the importance of the emotional element in his 
conclusioa that the old nations in the USSR are disappeating irrevocably under 
the impact of changed circumstances. 
` From the standpoint of historical accuracy, serious doubts may arise from 
the somewhat laconic twenty-line description of the historical relations between 
the “three Russo-Slavonic nations, the Great Russians, Ukrainians and Belo- 
russians.” Admittedly, this question has not been treated objectively at all so far, 
which is not surprising when one bears in mind that the Grand Duchy of Lithu- 
ania, to which the Belorussians and Ukrainians were subject for many centuries 
-and which maintained a prolonged conflict with Muscovy, has left no successor 
interested in propounding its point of view. Professor Kurganov’s arguments, 
however, ‘do not seem to accord with his own views on the independence of 
nations. If he recognizes the German- and French-speaking sections of the Swiss 
and Belgian populations respectively as nations independent of the Germans 
_ and the French despite their close links with the latter in respect of blood, language 
and culture, it is hardly consistent for him to treat the Belorussians and Ukrainians 
under the Soviet regime as “once more reunited in a single state.” 

Basing himself on a wide range of material, Professor Kurganov gives a 
reliable account of the nationality policy of the Soviet Communists, from the 
theory underlying the Party’s general line to its practical application at the present 
moment. He reminds us that the chief aim of Communism is to seize power 
throughcut the world and that everything else is of subordinate interest. He 
‘quotes Lenin to show that the Communist aim is to destroy nations as such, to 
fuse them, and so long as they exist, to exploit them in furthering its principal 
object of dominating the world. The essence of this policy, he points out, is, 
on the one hand, to satisfy the national aspirations of the various Soviet peoples 

_ with an empty façade, thereby also deceiving other nations abroad, and, on the 
. other, to destroy gradually the national elements in the life of these peoples. For 
Lenin, the principle of national self-determination was merely an expedient way 

_ of dividing the peoples in order to reunite them. 

The author is right in pointing out that the Communist revolution has 
brought about a large-scale dislocation and intermingling of the different elements 
in the Soviet population and that this in tum has weakened their national con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, one should not forget tHat during the NEP period 
until 1929-30 a certain degree of “Belorussianization,” “Ukrainization” and 
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even “Tatarization” was made obligatory. The aim of this move was, of course, 
not to promote the national cultures of these peoples for their own. sake, but to 
advance their Communization through the medium of their own languages and 
literatures. Nevertheless, the cultures of the non-Russian peoples of the USSR 
did receive a great stimulus from this tactic, some of them having previously 
been virtually non-existent. The effect of compulsory courses in the local national 
language for Party members and administrative workers, of the adoption or 
encouragement of this language in academic institutions and theaters and by 
writers was, it may be claimed, to prompt the first beginnings of national Com- 
munism, in which there were large numbers of fellow-travelers with genuine ` 
national aspirations but no Communist inclinations. Before this “national NEP” 

came to a sudden end in the period of the great purges, it may be regarded as 

having encouraged and in many cases even created a national consciousness 

among the various peoples of the USSR. The aim of the Party at that time was to 

prevent these peoples from joining together in a combined movement against 

the Bolshevik revolution, and this aim was undoubtedly achieved. From that 

time on, “national Communism” became a regular feature of Bolshevik tactics, 

adopted as the need arose. (In recent years, it has been applied to the satellite 

countries, in particular to Poland.) With regard to the question at present under 

discussion, it provides further proof of the fact, stressed by Professor Kurganov, 

that Soviet nationality policy pursues, not Russification, but the exclusive aim of 

spreading and strengthening Communism. “The aim,” he says, “of the nationality , 
policy of Communism is to educate the new Soviet man and so to form a new 

Soviet nation.” 


In qualification of this view, it should be remembered that the early period 
of “national Communism” exercised an important influence upon the relative 
importance of the various nationalities in the USSR. The author himself points 
out that a number of Soviet peoples acquired a written language for the first 
time under the Communist regime: today, 119 languages are spoken and written 
in the USSR. Any comparison, therefore, of the present position in the Soviet 
nationality question should be made, not with the year 1913, as Professor Kur- 
ganov does, but with some period in the nineteen thirties. However, there is no 
doubting the changes which national consciousness is undergoing in the USSR 
under the influence of industrialization and population shifts. The reader is given 
interesting data on these shifts, particularly the general movement toward the 
east, and the resulting assimilation of population. The author demonstrates 
clearly the effect produced in this field by the Soviet economy as such, and shows 
that national motives are of no account in the building up of this economy. 
Capital investments are made quite independently of such considerations: the . 
division of labor and resulting specialization of production are turning the Soviet 
tepublics into so many individual cells in a single economic organism and so 
helping to bring the nations of the USSR closer together. A high proportion—88.6 
percent—of all the capital invested in heavy industry belongs to the central regions 
of the USSR; but this industry is chiefly devoted to military production and 
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is situated in the central regions not, as is often asserted, because of the “privi- 
leged” position of the RSFSR-the Russian Federal Republic—but for strategic 
reasons. For these reasons, heavy industry must clearly be distributed, not in 
the republics lying on the periphery, but along the axis Moscow—Urals—Kazakh- 
stan—Siberia. 

The author emphasizes that the Party, in pursuing its policy of strengthening 
and extending its own power, places a// the peoples of the USSR in exactly the 
same social position. Rivalry between them is excluded by the fact that the social 
structure is the same throughout the country. The creation of new Soviet tradi- 
tions and equalization of social conditions has diminished national distinctions 
with regard to food, clothing, housing, occupation, entertainment, etc. — dis- 
tinctions which are maintained only in stage demonstrations of folk art. This 
leveling process is unavoidable: the author stresses the importance of the popu- 
lation drift to the cities, where, as always, national traditions are weaker than in 
rural areas. 

However, alongside these political, eco nomic and social factors, which 
determine the material aspect of the problem, there are, as the author points 
out, psychological factors which, perhaps, are more important in contributing 
to this process of national leveling down. He says: 


... All of them [the nations of the USSR] are equally without rights, equally 
oppressed, equally enslaved, not by a dominating nation but by a dominating 
. They are “all slaves and equal in their slavery.” They are all equally being 

“educated” and subjected in the process to equal effects of terrorization, propa- 

ganda, hunger, poverty; they all live equally poorly and they all equally suffer . . . 
—in a word, national differences are of no account and the appreciation of this 
fact is the main cause of the diminution of national aspirations. Soviet citizens, 
to put it plainly, have less and less time for such considerations. 

The author does not specifically deal with the question whether these nations 
will continue in the future to exist as they were in the past, but he seems to 
regard the process of denationalization described by him as an irreversible one. 
But it is possible that the emotional stimulus mentioned above will exert itself 
under changed circumstances. In its pursuance of the goal of world domination, 
Soviet Communism inflames national antagonisms among the peoples which 
are not yet under its domination, while abating such antagonisms among those 
peoples which are already under its control. The removal of such friction among 
peoples is, perhaps, the only laudable phenomenon in the USSR, so that one mayask: 
If Communism has achieved good results by bad means, how can these results be 
attained by good means, among a community not dominated by Communism? 

As though in answer to this question, Kurganov gives us an interesting 
recipe for setting up a “United States of Russia” as a federation of democratic 
states, at the same time expressing objections to the plans entertained in the 
West for a liberation of the peoples of the USSR by dividing them up into 
separate national states. Since we are here dealing with the question of the 
liberation of tremendous areas of the earth’s surface inhabited by many different 
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peoples, a policy of avoiding premature decisions would appear to be most 
expedient. It only remains to decide what constitutes a “premature decision.” 
Those who urge the future partition of the USSR—and who, consequently, may 
be said to have already made up their minds on the question—ergue with some 
truth that plans such as Kurganov’s based on the inviolability of “Russian” 
territory are just as hasty in their way. This problem is so complex that it cannot 
be properly examined in the space of a review such as the present, but we might 
observe that from the humane point of view—and this is, after all, the only point 
of view from which decisions should be made beforehand, if at all!—the only 
reasonable attitude is that expressed by Kurganov himself: 

If the peoples of Russia were to acknowledge by a majority of votes the dis- 
memberment of Russia to be desirable, then it would be better for the peoples to 
be free and happy in small states than to be enslaved and unhappy in a large state. 
If, we may add, the representatives of other peoples involved were to subscribe 

to this view and acknowledge the future happiness and freedom of people today 
enslaved to be more important than their own national pretensions, it would 
be possible to achieve a common platform of “avoiding premature decisions”; 
but, unfortunately, there are no signs of such a recognition of the primacy of 
human needs. Kurganov himself, in his last chapter, seems to renounce what 
he said before: 

...the only contingency in which the Russian people... will not support the 

West is if the latter, under the guise of fghting Communism, fights for the dis- 

memberment of Russia. The Russian people would not support such a struggle, 

and ıt is hard to believe that it would remain indifferent in this conflict. 

In view of everything that Professor Kurganov has said, this view scarcely 
seems consistent or consequential. Throughout the book, he has been systemati- 
cally showing that the process of denationalization, the fusing of different peoples, 
has made considerable progress in the USSR. Now it would appear that this 
process has left the Russian people untouched; that the Russian people has 
become so confirmed in its national feelings that it places national considerations 
before its own well-being and before the freedom of others; tkat the collective 
farmer from the region of, say, Kostroma or Tula is prepated to say: “Better 
for me and my children and the whole of my country to remain under the Com- 
munist yoke and for us to defend the Communist regime than to permit the 
secession of Bessarabia, the restoration of the Baltic states or the creation of an 
independent Georgia.” Such an attitude is not only inconsistent with the author’s 
earlier arguments but also scarcely accords with the real state of affairs. 

In general, however, we may agree with Kurganov’s view that a policy of 
substituting a fight with the Russian people for a fight with Communism, of 
confusing a fight against the USSR with a fight against Russia, would be a serious 
error that might have disastrous consequences for the West. 

Finally, we may express the hope that this topical and thought-provoking 
work may soon be translated in its entirety into languages more current in the 


West. Josef Mackiewicz 
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The Law of Inheritance 
in Eastern Europe and in the People’s Republic of China 


Edited by Z. SZMMAI 
Published by A. W. Sythoff, Leyden, 1961, 373 pp. 


In his introduction to the section of this, the latest in the series of publications 
on law in the Communist countries, which deals with the law of inheritance in 
the Soviet Union, Z. Szirmai writes: 


There cannot be any doubt that the founding fathers of Communism disapproved 
of succession, and early bolshevik legislation set out to destroy it. Since it has been 
reintroduced, Soviet writers have been making efforts to disprove both: they assert 
that Marx was not against inheritance in general, only against the bourgeois pattern 
of it; that the new regime did not abolish inheritance in general; only bourgeois 
type inheritance was abolished. These assertions are baseless and do not deserve 
serious consideration. 


It is against the background of these attempts to adapt ideology to the needs 
of everyday life or, to be more exact, to change ideology in accordance with 
these needs that the authors of the various sections of this symposium have 
developed their analysis. With the passage of time, the Soviet law of inheritance 
has come to acquire features more and more resembling those of similar laws in 
Western “bourgeois” countries. This factor, however, does not, as Szirmai points 
out, make it a “good” law. 


One must be careful indeed in recommending general precepts of legislation. 
One certainly may, however, go so far as to say that from a technical point of view 
a law is “good” which deals with most of the questions, which are likely to arise 
within its precincts, consistently enforces the principles it professes, and does not 
allow frustration of these principles by contradictory provisions or fortuitous 
events. 

Now the Soviet law of inheritance fails in all these respects. The few provisions 
of the civil codes on successions are rudimentary and perfunctorily drafted, and 
even after the many additions supplied by occasional decrees and court practice 
fail to provide for many important questions. Nor are these rules consistent. 


Szirmai further points out that, while officially proclaiming the equality of 
all persons, the Soviet law of inheritance in practice favors the more affluent 
sections of the population. It is true that for a long time past protests have been 
expressed in Soviet legal circles both against this fact and against the general 
imperfectness of Soviet legislation regarding inheritance, but these protests have 
been isolated cases and do not reflect official policy. Indeed, the Party is making 
every effort to suppress such protests and make them impossible in the future. 

Although the East European satellites have endeavored to achieve a legis- 
lation formulated in greater detail in order to cover a greater number of possible 
variations from the general rule, they still basically adhere to the standards which 
ate considered obligatory for “socialist” states. China, however, departs very 
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considerably from the Soviet example in this respect and has adopted its-own 
pattern. In his contribution on the law of inheritance in China, M. H.-van der 
Valk writes: 


It has been argued that under the present circumstances of Communist China 

- a law of succession is meaningless. The argument runs that now the means of pro- 

duction of the capitalists have become socialist property, and the means of produc- 

tion of peasants and artisans have been concentrated in the cooperatives, other 

property means nothing at all; therefore there is no need to set up legal provisions 
on succession. 


Nevertheless, Communis: China has evolved a law of inheritance which 
derives, not from established principles, but from the actual state of affairs in 
the country and the interests of “socialist construction,” with the result that it 
covers only a very limited number of the deceased person’s possessions, i.e., 
only certain consumer goods and’ domestic utensils. All “means of production,” 
including peasant’s land, are excluded and cannot be inherited, being regarded 
as the property of the community. 

The author suggests that the introduction of the people’s communes brought 
about a change in legislation tending to restrict further the interests and rights 
of heirs, but as yet there is no documentary evidence of this. It should here be 
noted, however, that since the Chinese Communists are at present engaged in 
dismantling the people’s communes, if not in name at any rate in practice, the 
legal position of their members will again be changed. All the same, as any law 
in China must be adapted to the needs of “socialist construction” and there is no 
absolute need for documentary support, it may be supposed that in this case too 
the judicature will be guided by Party instructions and not by written legislation. 

As all the various contributors point out, the most interesting feature of 

“socialist legislation” on inheritance is its lack of uniformity and the variations in 
its motivation and practice. While maintaining common general principles, the 
Communist countries nevertheless resolve individual questions concerning in- 
heritance in their own particular ways and often in a mutually contradictory 
manner. This demonstrates what difficulties the Communists are encountering 
in their attempts to squeeze what are essentially bourgeois principles into the 
framework of a Marxist ideology which directly contradicts them. For this 
reason, the law of inheritance in most of the Communist countries gives an 
impression of being of a temporary nature and having been adapted to the needs 
of the moment. This is, of course, quite natural, since all the “socialist” states 
regard themselves, or are regarded by their leaders, as being in a transitional state, 
and the final construction of a Communist society will radically change all legal 
relations. Since at the moment nobody, not even the Communist leaders them- 
selves, knows exactly what this Communist society will look like, it is quite 
impossible to formulate legislation to suit it. 

This symposium may be recommended not only to lawyers and other persons 
interested in legal affairs, but also to all students of Communism’s ideological 


problems. A: Kashin 
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The Roots of Soviet Philosophy 


Studies in Soviet Thought—I Soviet Scholasticism 
Edited by By 
J. M. Bocuensxi and T. J. BLAKELEY ' T. J. BLAKELEY 


Both published by D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1961. 


In the introductory chapter to Studies in Soviet Thought, Professor Bochenski 
deals briefly with the general subject of Sovietology. He considers that only 
persons wo are specialists in this field have the right to pronounce judgement, 
or even express opinions, on any question related to this discipline or its allied 
disciplines (problems relating to Communist China and the satellite states of 
Eastern Europe). A basic course in general Sovietology should, he suggests, 
include a knowledge of the Russian language, Russian history, Marxism, the 
history of the Russian (and Soviet) Communist Party, Leninism and its devel- 
opment after Lenin, and the organization and institutions of the Party. Professor 
Bochenski’s requirements are probably too strict, but his attitude is understand- 
able in view of the vast number of pseudo-sovietologists who, despite their 
limited knowledge, often exert considerable influence on public opinion. 


‘The main body of the book deals with various aspects of philosophic thought 
in the Soviet Union and the other Communist countries. Blakeley contributes two 
short chapters on “A Bibliography of Soviet Philosophy” and “Method in Soviet 
Philosophy,” while Bochenski examines the principles of Soviet logic. A section 
of particular interest is that by Dr. S. Miiller-Markus on “Einstein and Soviet 
Philosophy.” A monograph on the subject by the same author has already been 
published in this series and reviewed in these columns,} and the present article 
constitutes a brief exposition of the theses on which the larger work was based. 
Dr. Miiller-Markus considers that, while Soviet scientists are compelled to avoid 
following Einstein blindly, they show considerable ingenuity in finding new 
ways of resolving the problems touched on by him. The West should not regard 
these efforts with contempt but, on the contrary, should follow them closely, 
since they are resulting in discoveries which are of interest to all mankind. 


In the second work, Soviet Scholasticism, Thomas Blakeley analyzes Soviet 
dogmatism. He considers it justifiable to use this term because Marxist ideology, 
while claiming to be scientific, has nothing in common with the empirical ap- 
proach to reality. The object of science:-is to observe phenomena in life and to 
systematize and generalize them: in contrast, Soviet Marxist ideology formulates 
a theory and then searches for confirmation of its assertions in life. A most signif- 
icant featuze of Soviet philosophic research is its reliance on references to the 
classics of Marxism-Leninism: their word is law and may not be disputed. 


Blakeley differentiates between at least two periods of Soviet philosophy: the 
periods before 1956 and after. But, as he remarks, the year 1956 did not briag 





p 1 Einstein md die Sowjetphilosophie, by Dr. S. Muller-Markus (Bulletin, 1960, No. 11, pp. 57—60). 
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any tadical change. Soviet philosophy remained just as dogmatic and scholastic 
as it had ever been. The only change was that its methods ceased to be as crude 
and trivial as in the past, although without achieving a serious and objective 
approach to reality. Blakeley describes the basis of the Soviet philosophical 
method thus: 

In a sense, then, contemporary Soviet philosophy is an axiomatic system the 
basic axiom of which is the statement that all philosophy has to do with the epistemo- 
logical question and that there are only two solutions—materialist and idealist. From 
this “classical” orientation, contemporary Soviet philosophers draw the consequence 
that Dialectical Materialism must deal with questions of matter, dialectic and 
thought. And, as we have seen, in discussing each of these domains they make a 
direct recourse to the so-called “classics” for their basic principles. Finally, in dis- 
cussing the problems which are secondary to these main points, they deduce from 
the dicta of the “‘classics.” Therefore, the so-called “classics of Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy” are decisive in contemporary Soviet philosophy both as to the questions 
treated and as to the way in which they are treated. 

Thus, all Soviet philosophy might be summarized as exercises in exegesis of 
the “classics of Marxism-Leninism” and commentaries on the axioms they 
established. Whether the subject be the development of modern science, social 
changes or the development of contemporary philosophical thought, the “clas- 
sics” of Soviet dogma must be right in the sense that all these phenomena are 
supposed to confirm their prophesies. History simply does not dare to develop 
in any other way than that predicted by these “classics.” In this connection, 
Blakeley permits himself to speak of meta-dogmata which hold sway in poy 
philosophic thought: 


By “dogma,” we mean a proposition which is accepted on the basis of an extra- 
philosophic authority, in function of a sort of faith. By “meta-dogma,” we mean 
a proposition which is not only itself a dogma but also is the reason why the dogmata 
of a given system are accepted on faith. It should be noticed that a sufficiently 
developed dogmatic system generally has at least three classes of propositions, we 
might say, three levels of discourse. 


Soviet philosophy possesses all these three classes or levels, which fully con- 
firms Blakeley’s theory of the dogmatism of Soviet philosophical thought, its 
scholastic tendency and, if one may use the expression, its anti-empiricism. 

An exceedingly interesting point raised by Blakeley is: To which does Soviet 
philosophy give priority—dogma or the authority of the classics of Marxism- 
Leninism? He answers it thus: 

t In answer to the question: “Which comes first (in contemporary Soviet philos- 
ophy), belief in the meta-dogmata or acceptance of the authority of the ‘classics’ ?” 
we answer that it can only be the case that (in contemporary Soviet philosophy) belief 
in the meta-dogmata comes before acceptance of the authority of the “classics of 
Marxism-Leninism,” and we offer the following explanation. If acceptance of the 
authority of the “classics of Marxist philosophy” did precede belief in the “prole- 
tarian redemption” and “Communist destiny” in contemporary Soviet philosophy, 
then we would expect to find, in contemporary Soviet philosophic literature, that 
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“Marxism-Leninism” is justified by appeal to the personal integrity and accom- 
plishmeats of the “classics.” A glance at section 7 shows that such is not the case 
and it is rather the contrary which takes place. There we see that the “verification” Í 
of Marxism-Leninism is almost exclusively in terms of “the achievements of the 
proletariat,” i.e., stages in the process of “proletarian redemption,” or in terms 
of the “socialist construction,” i.e., of ever closer approximation to the “Com- 
munist cestiny.” 
In conclusion, it may be said that the appearance of these two volumes once 
again emphasizes the value of this series of monographs published on the initiative 
of the Institute of East European Studies of the University of Fribourg. 


- A. Kashin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radso) 


December 1961 


1 Khrushchev receives Norwegian Foreign 
Minister. 
Foreign Minister Gromyko g-ves dinner in 
honor of Norwegian Foreign Minister. 
Centenary of death of critic and thinker 
N. A. Dobrolyubov observed in Moscow. 
Talks continue in Moscow of lease to 
Finland of Soviet sectlon of Saima Canal, 
linking Lake Saima and the Gulf of Finland. 


2 Syrian Ambassador presents his credentials to 
Brezhnev. 
State security authorities arrest group of 
currency speculators in Tbilisi. 


3 Commencement of regular flights by Aeroflot 
on the Moscow—Jakarta route. 

Joint session of Commissions for Legislative 
Proposals of the Council of the Union and the 
Council of Nationalities of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet ın Moscow. 

Soviet—Polish agreement or. further co- 
operation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
signed in Moscow. 

Brezhnev receives retiring Uruguayan Min- 
ister. 

4 Fifth World Congress of Trade Unions opens 
in Moscow. 

Publication of Soviet government stace- 
ment regarding nuclear test ban talks. 


5 Concert given in the Kremlin Congress Hall 
for delegates to the Fifth World Congress of 
‘Trade Unions. ; 

Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station pro- 
duces its 10-millionth kWh of electricity. 


6 Soviet Consutution Day. 
Bulgarian trade delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Seventh session of the fifth convocation of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet open3 in Moscow. 


7 Soviet-East German talks on cultural and 
scientific cooperation in 1962—63 concluded 
in Moscow. 

Major Yury Gagarin leaves Incia for Ceylcn. 

All-Union scientific conference devoted to 
the study of the Moon, Mars and Venus held 
at the Shternberg In titute in Moscow. 
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8 Central Seismic Station records force 8—9 
earth tremors in the area of the Kurile Islands. 
Supreme Soviet approves report on folgil- 
ment of 1960 state budget. 
Khrushchev sends message of greetings to 
Tanganyikan Premier or the occasion of the 
proclamation of Tangaryika’s independence. 


9 Seventh session of Supreme Soviet concluded. 
Brezhnev sends message of greetings to 
President of Upper Volta Republic on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of that 
country’s independence. 


10 Cosmonaut German Titov flies to Mongolia. 
Khrushchev gnd other Party and govern- 
mental figures attend reception held in honor 

of delegates to the Fiftk World Congress of 
Trade Unions in the Kremlin Congress Hall 


11 Announcement of invention of new type of 


synthetic rubber by group of scientists at the 
Institute of Organic Chemistry of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 

Direct air route between Adler, on the 
Black Sea coast of the Caucasus, and Novo- 


sibirsk opened. 


12 Announcement that the Soviet government 
has requested the withdrawal of the Albanian 
Ambassador and his steff. 

In Tbilisi, head of currency speculation 
group sentenced to death by shooting and 
remainder of group to various terms of im- 
prisonment. 

Soviet naval delegation headed by Com- 
mander in Chief Admiral Gorshkov arrives in 
United Arab Republic. 

Moroccan mulitary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


13 Publication of Soviet note demanding surren- 

der of German and NATO General Hausinger 
to stand trial for war crimes. L 

Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council of 
Ministezs decide to send food and medical 
supplies to floodstricken Central African 
Republic. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
Chairman of Central Cotncil of Yugoslav 
‘Trade Unions. 


to 


14 Foreign dignatories arrive in Irkutsk to 
inspect new state construction projects at the 
invitation of the Soviet government. 

Defense Minister Malinovsky gives lunch- 
eon in honor of head of Moroccan military 
delegation. ; 

Soviet note to Danish government regarding 
Danish-West German military cooperation 
published. 

Fifth session of the fifth convocation of the 
RSFSR Supreme Soviet opens in Moscow. 

Union of Soviet Journalists and editorial 
board of Trud arrange meeting between Soviet 
and foreign journalists attending the Fifth 
World Congress of Trade Unions. 

Brezhnev leaves Moscow for Indonesia. 


15 Belated publication of messages of greetings 
sent by Khrushchev and Brezhnev to Marshal 
Tito on the occasion of Yugoslavia’s Republic 
Day (November 29). 

Fifth World Congress of Trade Unions 
closes in Moscow. 

Two transport planes fly from Moscow to 
Antarctic settlement at Mirny to establish 
regular air communication and to carry out 
research flights. 

16 Announcement of death of Y. G. Mamedaliev, 
President of the Azerbaidzhan Academy of 
Sciences. 

Agreement on scientific cooperation be- 
tween the Academies of Sciences of the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia signed in Moscow. 


17 Publication of joint communiqué on Fifteenth 
Session cf Comecon, held in Warsaw on 
December 12—15. 

' Agreement on scientific and cultural col- 
laboration between USSR and Bulgaria in 
1962—63 signed in Sofia. 


18 Khrushchev receives Ghanaian Ambassador. 
Khrushchev receives Guinean Foreign Min- 
ister. : 


19 Soviet trade delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade M. P. Kuzmin 
leaves Moscow for Havana. 

Khrushchev sends message of congratula- 
tions to the Pope on the occasion of the 
latter’s eightieth birthday. 

Sino-Soviet trade talks begin in Moscow. 

Gromyko gives luncheon in honor of 
Guinean Foreign Minister. / 

- Khrushchev arrives in Kiev to attend 
plenary session of Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. 


20 Khrushchev sends message of congratulations 
to Indian Premier Nehru on the liberation of 
Goa and other Portuguese enclaves in India. 


21 Soviet government warning delivered to 
Belgian Ambassador regarding stationing of 
West German troops in Belgium. 

Rumanian Minister of Trade arrives in 
Moscow for talks on Soviet-Rumanian trade. 


22 Report on conference of agricultural workers 
of the Ukraine, held in Kiev and attended by 
Khrushchev. 

Mikoyan receives UAR Ambassador. 
Third Plenary Session of the board of the 
Union of Writers of the USSR. 


23 Soviet-Yugoslav cultural and scientific co- 
operation pact signed in Moscow. 
Czechoslovak-Soviet cultural and scientific 
cooperation agreement for 1962 signed in 
Moscow. 


24 Announcement that an all-Union conference 
on building will be held in the latter half of 
February 1962. 

Soviet-Indonesian trade agreement signed in 
Jakarta. 

Soviet-Cypriot trade and payments agree- 
ment signed. 

Sixtieth birthday of late Soviet writer 
A. A. Fadeev observed. 

Soviet transport planes complete fligkt to 
Mirny, in the Antartic. 

25 Zonal conference of agricultural workers of 
the Volga region opens at Saratov Speech by 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR D. S. Polyansky. 


Ordinary plenary session of the Union of 
Artists of the USSR, devoted to the decisions 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress, opens 
in Moscow. 

Moroccan Minister of National Defense, 
visiting the USSR, holds reception in Moscow 
attended by various Soviet ministers headed by 
Mikoyan. 

All-Union Conference on Questions of 
Ideological Work opened by Khrushchev in 
the Kremlin. 


26 Publication of statement delivered to Greek 
foreign minister by Soviet Ambassador to 
Greece on the installation of foreign atomic 
weapons on Greek territory. 
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Publication of report on plans prepared by 
the Leningrad branch of the USSR Academy 
of Building and Architecture for constructing 
an Arctic city mised on piles one meter above 
the Arctic ice-cap. 

P. N. Korchagin, chairman of the Ivanove 
Oblast Executive Committee, awarded the 
order of the Red Banner of Labor “for 

. services to the Soviet state.” 

Khrushchev receives chairmen of All- 
Japanese Council on the Banning of Atomic 
and Hydrogen Weapons, 


27 Report of release in the Caspian and Kura 
River of over four million young sturgeon and 
about 270,000 two-year-old salmcn, raised by 
means of artificial insemination on piscicultural 
enterprises in Azerbaidzhan. 

Publication of report delivered to All-Union 
Conference on Questions of Ideological Worx 
by Central Committee Secretary L. F. Iichev. 

Exhibition of Italian 17th- and 18th-century 
painters opened at the Pushkin Museum cf 
Fine Arts in Moscow in presenze of Italiaa 
Ambassador. f 

Khrushchev receives Moroccan Minister of 
National Defense. 

Khrushchev receives Yugoslav Ambassador. 


28 Soviet-Hungarian plan for cultural and scien- 
tific cooperation in 1962 signed in Budapest. 
Soviet-Rumanian plans for cultural ard 
scientific cooperation in 1962—53 signed in 
Bucharest. 

Publication of messages from Central Con- 
mittee and Council of Ministers to the workers 
of Moscow and Leningrad announcing the 
fulfillment ahead of schedule of the state 
production plan for 1961, 


Announcement that Mikoyan will visit the 
Republic of Guinea in early January 1962, 
* Celebration at the House of Friendship in 
Moscow of the sixth anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the Sudanese Republic, 

Brezhnev speaks to Indian listeners on 
Delhi radio. 


29 Third session of Soviet-North Vietnamese 
commission on scientific and technical co- 
operation concludes in Hanol. 

Publication of message from Mr. Nehru to 
Khrushchev on Indo-Portuguese relations. 


30 German Titov invited to visit Indonesia. 


31 Khrushchev and Brezhnev send congratulatory 
message to the president and prime minister 
of Cuba on the third anniversary of the Cuban 
republic. 





Changes and Appointments 


12 I. S. Chernyshev appointed Ambassador to 
Brazil. 


24 G. A. Karavaev appointed Chairman of the 
Board of the All-Union Bank for Financing 
Capital Investments (Strofbank SSSR) with the 
rank of Minister of the USSR. 


28 V. E. Semichastny replaced by P. M. Elistratov 
as Second Secretary of the Azerbaidzhan Party 
~ Central Committee. : 


30 A. N. Abramov replaced by K. A. Krutakov 
as Ambassador to Cambodia. 


New Contributors 


Macxizwicz, Joser. Born in 1902. Graduate of Warsaw University. Emigrated in 1945, now 
resident in Munich, Journalist specializing in questions concerning Eastern Europe. Author of a number 
of books and numerous articles and stories which have been translated into many Western languages. 
Member of the Polish Academy of Literature, London. In 1961, awarded prize by the Association of 


Polish Writers, London. 
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Of Special Interest 
Following the Twenty-Second Party Congress 


Stalinist Rule 


in the Ukraine 


A Study of the Decade of Mass Terror (1929-39) 
by 
HRYHORY KOSTIUK 


Three Editions: 


Praeger Edition: For sale in the United States and Canada, published for 
the Institute for the Study of the USSR by 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC., PUBLISHERS 
64 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Linen, 176 pages Price $4.95 
* 


Atlantic Books Edition: For sale in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
published by 


ATLANTIC BOOKS, STEVENS & SONS 


11 New Fetter Lane, London EC 4 


Linen, 176 pages Price 30/- 
* 


Institute Edition: For sale outside the United States, Canada, Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth, published by 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 


Mannhardtstrasse 6, Munich, Germany 


Paper, 176 pages Price DM 12.00 
* 


Milovan Djilas, in discussing the nationality problem in The New Class, asks: 

“Who knows anything nowadays about Ukrainian writers and political 

figures? What has happened to that nation, which is the same size as France, 
and was once the most advanced nation in Russia?” 


in Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine, Hryhory Kostiuk supplies the answers fo these 

two all-important, tragic questions. This book, a thorough analysis of a 

decade of Stalinist terror and repression in the Ukraine, gives a detailed 

account of the fate suffered by the Ukrainian people, its artists, writers, 

professors, scientists, civil servants, journalists and poets, between 1929 
and 1939 in the course of the establishment of the dictatorship. 


Order from your Bookdealer or direct from the Publisher 
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ARTICLES l 


Soviet Ideology and Cybernetics 
C. OLGIN 


Cybernetics .... A scientific movement, the tasks of which were for- 
mulated in the works of the American scientist N. Wiener, published 1n 
1948, According to Wiener and his followers, Cybernetics 1s the science of 
“communication,” “governing” and “control” ın machines and living 
organisms. Not excluded from consideration are cases where the functions 
named (communication, governing and control) are performed by teams 
of human beings or by human beings with the aid of machines (Bolshaya 


Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya [Large Soviet Encyclopedia], 2nd ed., Vol. LI, 
Moscow, 1958, p. 149). 


Cybernetics is one of those pseudosciences to which contemporary 
impenalism has given birth and which are destined to perish before even 
imperialism itself (Voprosy filosofii, 1953, No. 5, p. 218). 


When reviewing the report of the conference of philosophers and scient- 
ists held in Moscow in October 1958, the present writer noted that, almost 
alone among the latter, the exponents of that newest among major disciplines, 
cybernetics, siz., Academician S. L. Sobolev and his colleague Professor A.A. 
Lyapunov, kept aloof from any philosophical considerations. They explained 
what cybernetics was, reported on the progress made in the USSR and compared 
it rather unfavorably with that of the West, but expressly dissociated themselves 
from any intention to give a “philosophic interpretation” or even “materialistic 
generalization” of fact and theory, for which they had apparently been asked. 
Again almost alone among the scientists, they refused to enter into the gen- 
erally conciliatory spirit aimed at by the organizers of the conference—an aim 
which found considerable support on both sides—and to forget the feud which 
had divided the scientists from the ideologists in the Stalin and immediately 
post-Stalin eza.1 To make the situation even more peculiar, no ideologists 





1 Bullets, 1960, No. 12, p. 17. 


came forward to condemn them on this point. On the contrary, none other 
than the chairman of the conference organizing committee, the prominent philos- 
opher P. N. Fedoseev, obviously speaking with the authority of the Party leader- 
ship behind him, delivered a closing speech in the course of which, while express- 
ing satisfaction with the growing cooperation between Soviet philosophy and 
science, he went out of his way not only to condemn any attempts <o hold up the 
advance of cybernetics but also to support Sobolev’s indignant remarks addressed 
to those who, “without sufficient knowledge of the subject,” had “condemned 
cybernetics as a pseudoscience.”’ Anyone going through the main papers delivered 
at the conference, as contained in the official record of its proceedings, was 
bound to come to the conclusion that Sobolev was speaking on behalf of all 
his colleagues, outraged by the continuance of ideological attacks on their 
discipline long after other sciences had been freed from all ideological interference, 
and that from then onward Soviet cyberneticians would be allowed, in fact 
encouraged, to pursue the unrestricted formulation of theories in parallel with 
their Western colleagues. An examination of all the relevant facts shows, however, 
that this view would be mistaken. Sobolev and Lyapunov were not speaking 
in the name of all those Soviet scientists whom the spread of the Wiener doctrine 
in the USSR had encouraged to probe into all the potentialities of cybernetics. 
Nor had Sobolev and Lyapunov or any other specialists in the theory and design 
of computers based on the similarity between electronic machines and the “higher 
nervous system” or the theory itself ever been seriously attacked. 


* 


The ideological attack on cybernetics which Sobolev mentioned was not, 
of course, just a figment of the imagination; but it took place five years before 
he and his colleague Lyapunov presented their paper, i.e., at a time when Lysenko 
was still lording it over all Lis opponents, when leading Soviet physicists were 
being condemned for holding “idealist” views because they refused to accept 
home-grown, frankly unscientific, interpretations of Relativity and quantum 
mechanics, ata time, that is, when any theory of Western origin was automatically 
suspect to the accredited ideologists and, accordingly, equally automatically 
attacked. The attack on cybernetics was thus almost a routine affair. The surprising 
thing about the story of the treatment of cybernetics in the USSR is not the attack 
itself but the fact that the ideological negation was hedged about with all sorts 
of reservations otherwise deemed in those days unnecessary and that it was, 
to all appearances, stillborn. In 1953, Voprosy filosofii, organ of the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, printed an article entitled 
“Whom Does Cybernetics Serve?” and anonymously signed “Materialist,” in 
which the very words used by Sobolev—“pseudascience in the service of im- 
perialism’’—occur; but neither Voprosy filosofii nor the organ of the Central 
Committee Kommunist followed up the attack made by “Materialist” (the anonym- 
ity of the author, unprecedented in the annals of leading Party or ideological 
publications, is itself a puzzle) with further expositions of any alleged philosophic 
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or scientific failings in the doctrine of Norbert Wiener which “Materialist” 
had made the chief object of his cautious attack. This caùtiousness must be 
stressed, for it shows that “Materialist” was already fully aware of the delicacy 
of the position. It should also be noted that “Materialist” was not so dogmatic 
as Stalic and Zhdanov, let alone their “sycophants” among professional philos- 
ophers, had frequently been, nor was he so ill-informed on the scientific merits of 
cybernetics and its ideological-philosophical implications. The author, it is true, 
repeats the trite Stalinist regrets that yet another Western scientist, because 
of his upbringing and other social circumstances, was unable to adopt a “Marxist” 
position; but makes a point of complimenting the “Father of Cybernetics” 
upon his critical attitude to capitalism at large. On the technical side, “Materi- 
alist” separates clearly the' theory and design of electronic computers as such 
from cybernetics proper and ingeniously draws a line between the achievements 
to date of the latter and the seemingly fantastic claims made on its behalf by 
Wiener and his followers. The actual criticisms leveled against them—apart 
from being benighted non-Marxists or worse—may be summarized as follows. 


1. Gcing beyond the legitimate claims of designers and constructors of 
computing machines which execute certain operations automatically quicker 
than the human brain, Wiener and his followers claim that cybernetics will 
provide the key to processes in Nature and society; that it will solve problems 
not only in telemechanics but also in biology, physiology and psychology; and 
that it should be extended to the study of sociological, economic and even 
political problems.*® 

2. Some of Wiener’s more enthusiastic followers further deny that mental 
Operations are in any essential point different from or superior to those of any 
possible machine.® 


3. Otters, on the strength of the advances already made by cybernetics, divide 
humanity into two classes—the real masters, creators and controllers of the 
coming s1per-machines, and the rest, who will find themselves unable to sell 
their labor and will become redundant in an industrial society or at most the 
humble servants of the machines.4 


What ras “Materialist” to say against these “false” claims and assertions 
of the cy5emeticians? First, of course, that they anticipate developments for 
which theze is as yet no factual justification. Second, that they offend against the 
fundamenzal posit of Marxism that the specific laws of the “highest form of 
motion,” Le., human thought, cannot be reduced to those of the lower forms—bio- 
logical and, what is worse, micro- or macro-physical motion. This, according to 
“Materialist,” Wiener and his followers do by following blindly in the wake 
of the Behaviorists, the “perverters of the teaching of the great Pavlov.” Accord- 
ing to “Materialist,” Pavlov had developed his second signaling system, based 





J Vopro.y filosofs, 1953, No. 5, pp. 212—13. 
3 Tbid., p. 216. 
4 Ibid., p. 217. 


on the introduction of language into physiology and so belonging to man alone, 
specifically in order to study the activity of the conscious mind, the very existence 
of which the Behaviorists deny. Finally, that Wiener’s followers (though not 
Wiener himself) propound a socially and politically immoral doctrine which 
contemplates the very enslavement of man to machinery, the degradation of 
the human being against which Marx had warned. At this point, “Materialist” 
quotes a passage from Marx’s Kapital which is strikingly apposite to modern 
social problems raised by the rapid advance of automation, thus placing himself 
on the side of human dignity while defending Communist dogma: 


Even the pure light of science cannot... shine except against the dark back- 
ground of ignorance. The result of all our ciscoveries and of all our progress is 
evidently this: that material forces are becoming endowed with spiritual qualities, 
while human life is becoming stultified, reduced to the level of material forces.® 


All this seems sweet and reasonable, even without taking into account the 
atmosphere at the time when he was writing. In particular, no one acquainted 
with the views of Behaviorist cyberneticians on the brain-machine, mind-body 
and other kindred problems or with the philosophical-social deductions made 
by others will fail to sympathize with “Materialist” and, unless intimately familiar 
with the subject, give credence to much of his criticisms. 


* 


Behind this apparent reasonableness and humanitarianism of “Materialist,” 
however, it is possible to detect the design of z clever propagandist and ideologist. 
By concentrating on the insistence of Wiener’s Behaviorist followers upon the 
possibility of imitating in every respect the operations of the human brain 
by means of their machines, a notion normally repellent to man, “Materialist” 
was, in fact, killing two birds with one stone: on behalf of the Engelsian thesis 
of the irreducibility of the “forms of motion,” he was enlisting the support of 
those to whom this thesis would otherwise remain an abstruse and dogmatic 
pronouncement, at the same time discrediting the Behaviorists themselves. By 
calling attention to the insistence of the so-called ‘Marxist-Leninist reflection 
theory” on the objective presence of an immaterial consciousness in man, allegedly 
denied by extreme Behaviorist cyberneticians, he was presenting this theory as 
the best defense against abhorrent and inhuman “mechanicism.” That he was 
doing this by blandly denying the obvious connection between Pavlov’s theory 
and Behaviorist cybernetics is another matter. The arguments of those of the 
latter’s exponents who have gone beyond Wiener’s own ideas on the body-mind 
problem are already causing many headaches among Western psychologists 
belonging to non-Behaviorist schools, and the repercussions of the movement, 
already noticeable in Soviet psychological circles, are bound in the end to lead 
to a radical re-examination of the “theory of reflection” as well as of Soviet 
psychology, both of which are, in theory, based on the principles of Pavlov’s 





3 Tbid., p. 219. 
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second signaling system. But this was obviously not ‘“Materialist’s” first concern. 
The “Marxist theory of cognition” may be, in fact is, of primary importance 
as a bas:s for the whole of Marxist doctrine at the philosophic-scientific level; 
but in the eyes of the average Marxist, or for that matter of the average anti- 
Marxist, this theory plays only a secondary role in the main Communist dogma 
of the omniscience of the Party’s leaders, based on their claim to be the sole in- 
terpreters of the “most general laws governing the evolution of the material 
world and human society” in their “concretized” form. This “concretized” form, 
of course, is to be found in the official rendering of Historical Materialism and 
-the history of the Soviet Communist Party, both of them kept under the tightest 
control of Party theoreticians, and in the decrees of the Party Central Committee. 
Wiener, on the other hand, had not only tacitly denied the validity of the laws 
of Dialectical and Historical Materialism, but had advanced the theory that the 
laws and principles of cybernetics had universal applicability: in other words, 
his teaching on this point, if allowed to spread in the USSR, might easily result 
in the rise of a rival philosophy and, at the very least, encourage the devotees of 
cybernetics to query, first the laws of Dialectical, then those of Historical Ma- 
terialism, and finally the omniscience of the Central Committee, not in the natural 
sciences, which Khrushchey’s administration has already virtually liberated from 
Party tutelage, but in economics, sociology and possibly even politics, where this 
tutelage must be preserved at all costs. The spread had to be stopped. It had to be 
stopped cautiously, however, for the Central Committee’s plans demanded more 
and more complicated computers. In other words, the theory of design and 
applicatian of the most complicated machines had to be detached from the full 
philosopkic-sociological implications of the fundamental doctrine of their original 
creator. As we shall see, the task is not an easy one. 


* 


It shows intelligence on the part of “Materialist” or his aides that, in their 
articles subsequently published on the subject, they discontinued the attack on 
Wiener’s theories altogether and left those actively engaged in the design of 
computers free to present the subject of cybernetics to the Soviet intelligentsia 
without ideological comment. The authors of the first article, “Basic Traits of 
Cybernetics”—mathematicians rather than cyberneticians in the present meaning 
of the term, viz., Professor A. I. Kitov and the same two persons, Academician 
Sobolev aad Professor Lyapunov, who were subsequently so loud in voicing their 
complaints at the 1958 conference—presented a matter-of-fact outline of the new 
science, but from positions of extreme conservatism which tended to obscure 
the full import of cybernetics. True, they stressed the similarity not only of the 
end results but also of the actual operations of “logical machines” with those 
occurring in higher nervous systems.® Discreetly, they mentioned the possibility 
of pushing Pavlov’s studies further with the aid of the new machines,’ and, 


© Ibid., 1955, No. 4, p. 143. 
7 Ibid., p. 145. 





without referring to ‘“‘Materialist’s” attack, condemned the attitude of those who 
had called cybernetics a “pseudoscience”; but they called for moderation in the 
USSR as against the ruthless enthusiasm of Western cyberneticians and even 
found a slight excuse for the negative attitude of the “philosophers” because 
an undue noise was being raised around the new discipline in the West. Finally, 
they made a point of fully exonerating Wiener himself, who had in fact warned 
the West against recklessly exploiting cybernetics without taking account of , 
the economic and social catastrophes which might result and had, moreover, 
expressed definitely anticapitalist views. Altogether, the article was a workmanlike 
piece of scientific reportage, lacking the fireworks of a Wiener but so obviously - 
free from restraint that Sobolev’s vituperations three years later against alleged 
repressions become more of a mystery than ever. 


* 
4 I 

The restraint on cybernetics was there, of course, in 1955 and was still present 
when Sobolev and Lyapunov presented their paper at the conference of scientists 
and philosophers. It consisted, however, neither in the repression of mathemati- 
cians such as Sobolev and Lyapunov engaged in studying the theory and design 
of the most complicated machines nor in that of those such as E. Kolman who 
advocated the application of the theory and methods to other branches of natural 
science, but rather, as was to be expected, in an attempt by the ideologists 
to suppress any move to build up cybernetics as a quasi-philosophic movement 
. and in particular to extend its principles to sociology in the manner anticipated 
by Wiener. This effort, however, was only partially successful. A more careful 
analysis of the relevant section of the report of the 1958 conference and of the 
material published in issues of’ , Voprosy filosofii just before the conference than 
was possible in the present writer’s brief review of the presentation of cybernetics 
on that occasion shows that at least one attemot to follow through with Wiener’s 
ideas was in fact allowed to penetrate into the columns of Voprosy filosofii—a 
sure indication that the movement was gathering momentum and could not be 
entirely suppressed. A year after the publication of Sobolev’s and Lyapunov’s 
article, Y. P. Frolov, in his contribution “Contemporary Cybernetics and Man’s 
Brain,” definitely established the connection between Pavlov’s teaching and 
“moderate” Behaviorism—the point of departure of Wiener’s theories—negated 
by “Materialist.”® Some months later, another physiologist, P. K. Anokhin, 
introduced a new phase in the' treatment of cybernetics in the USSR. 


Up to this point, all the scientists who had contributed to Voprosy filosofii 
on the subject of cybernetics (their number had by then swelled to a round 
dozen), while being cautiously critical of the “philosophers” (who were they?) 
for the latter’s negative attitude, had criticized Western cyberneticians even 
more roundly for their alleged rashness. None had come forward to criticize their 
own Soviet colleagues for backwardness. Anokhin, a pupil of Pavlov’s, does 





8 Tbid., 1956, No. 3. 
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precisely tais: in fact, he goes further and reproaches Wiener himself for not 
_ basing cybernetics on a broad enough scientific-philosophic platform.® As to his 
Soviet and other Communist-bloc colleagues, most or all of them in Anokhin’s 
view are inhibited or lack precision. Belenescu talks of basic differences between 
biological processes in the brain and physical ones, but is unable to specify where 
these differences begin and end.!° Frolov had said that while it was possible 
to model conditioned reflexes of the first signaling system, modeling of the 
second was impossible. This, according to Anokhin, is an unfounded limitation. + 
(This last >oint is of particular interest as showing that midway through 1957 
linguistic cybernetics had not been seriously thought of.) Kolman comes under 
fire for advancing the thesis that the common denominator of the operations of 
machines and those of the human brain is their “materialness”—strictly in line 
with the postulate of orthodox Dialectical Materialism concerning the unity 
of the world. Anokhin queries this as having no “constructive value.” He wants 
a common denominator showing “that specific quality of cybernetics which 
ensures... its triumphant march across continents and through academies.” 1? 
In his search for this denominator, Anokhin strays a long way from orthodoxy. 


In the first place, he puts on record that Wiener’s principle of information 
and feedback, as the point of departure of cybernetics, had been thought of some 
time ago by physiologists, including Anokhin himself, in a work published as 
far back as 1935.18 His chief reproach against the Western cyberneticians, in- 
cluding Wiener, Gibbs and others, is that they investigated specific problems and 
neglected those where cybernetics comes close to philosophy. Quoting Wiener 
regarding the necessity of two-way information in administration and commerce 
as well as biological phenomena and his broader definition of the principle of 
cybernetics as the recognition of a common pattern in different orders of events, 
Anokhin says that this-raises an important question ignored by Wiener, namely, 
why the world is constructed in this particular way. Only in the process of 
investigatinz this point will the full scope and final import of cybernetics be 
revealed.34 In Anokhin’s view, the possession by all organisms of some means, 
however rudimentary, of receiving information, including information concerning 
the results of their actions, gives a first clue to the main problem. These means 
are a precondition of survival and order: take them away, and chaos reigns. 
This, he savs, applies to social groups as well as to organisms. Here Anokhin 
gives a warning closely paralleling that issued by Wiener. Man’s use of instru- 
ments and mechanisms does not in itself affect the healthy “cyclic development 
of afferentaton” so long as he himself remains the judge of the usefulness of their 
employment, but now the human factor is being excluded: the duty of estimating 
the usefulness of mechanisms is being left to machines. An excellent diagram 
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showing Anokhin’s “‘afferentive cycle” in machines or organisms is reproduced. 
At this point, Anokhin offers his formulation of the “principle of afferentation”’ : 


Every functional system, whether mechanical or organic, created or evolving 
on the principle of obtaining useful effects, inevitably has a cyclic character, and 
cannot exist unless it receives return signals regarding the level of usefulness of 
the effect produced.14 


This, according to Anokhin, should be made the central logic of cyber- 
netics. Its Western créators, particularly Wiener, had “groped” for it, but had 
failed to formulate it: hence tke “confusion of tongues” among cyberneticians. 
Historically, the reason why physiology had not come to this conclusion a hun- 
dred years ago can be traced back to Descartes’ “three-step system,” which, 
according to Anokhin, infected Pavlov’s own views. Pavlov’s postulation of the 
possibility of converting some conditioned into unconditioned reflexes—the 
“fourth step”—showed, however, that he was getting over his original “infec- 
tion,” and the development of advanced cybernetic machines is going the same 
way. What are the limits of the analogy between the activity of the human 
brain and that of machines? Anokhin sees them in the allowable discrepancy 
between aim and effect. In machines, this discrepancy is established mathemat- 
ically, proportionally; in man it is not, and it is impossible to produce a mathe- 
matical formula to cover every situation witk which man is confronted. At the 
end of his article, Anokhin gives a summary of his views—something like a 
cybernetician’s manifesto: 

1. Cybernetics is a movement of ideas which aims at finding common features 
in phenomena of different orders and on the basis.of these common features at 
revealing the mechanism of functions—in particular, that of the nervous system. 
Understood in this sense, this movement deserves investigation by specialists in 
various fields. 


2. The fundamental posits oz cybernetics have not yet been accurately for- 
mulated either in the West or in the USSR. 


3. “Return afferentation” is suggested as a partial basis for investigation. 


4. The general structure of “return afferentation” is applicable to all mediated 
activities of man whose object is some beneficial effect. From this point of view, 
Pavlov’s second signaling system is certainly a subject of investigation. 

5. No models of conditioned reflexes can pretend to an even approximate 
resemblance to reality which take no account of (a) the process of afferentive 
synthesis and (b) the development of acceptors of actions as evaluators of the 
effect of this action.1¢ i 


In all this, there is not a single reference to the “classics” of Marxism or to 
Dialectical or Historical Materalism. As far as the latter two disciplines are 
concerned, this is perfectly understandable, since Anokhin’s metaphysical 
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generalizations cut across a number of basic posits of both—to a greater extent 
even than did Wiener’s own ideas. An examination of Anokhin’s article makes 
it easier to understand certain puzzling features in the treatment of cybernetics 
at the 1958 conference, including the choice of Sobolev and Lyapunov, with 
their mildly positivistic approach to the subject; their protestation of ignorance 
of the philosophical implications of the new discipline; and above all the biting 
sarcasm of Anokhin himself in his lengthy speech (unfortunately omitted from 
our review of the conference) regarding Sobolev’s veiled reference to “‘Material- 
ist’s” attack, which Anokhin evidently considered out of place in a paper from 
which the philosophical implications of cybernetics had been carefully excluded.1% 
There remains the question why Sobolev had been permitted (or prompted) to 
unearth “Materialist’s” long-forgotten and to all appearances innocuous attack. 
This question is more difficult to answer; possibly the intention was to present 
Sobolev and Lyapunov to the outsiders as spokesmen for the most advanced 
section of the cyberneticians; a strong contributary reason may have been the 
desire of leading cyberneticians in the Academy of Sciences to build up a case 
for themselves against the eventuality of an investigation into the causes for the 
lag in the technical development of cybernetics in the USSR. What this lag was 
precisely it is, of course, impossible to tell: that it was there can, however, be 
definitely shown. i 


Thus, in 1953, the popularizing organ of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, Priroda, described an actual model of a head and an exposed brain designed 
for demonstrations to students, proudly mentioning that it had 19,000 soldered 
connections without saying a word about cybernetics.18 In 1956, the same journal 
reprinted the address delivered by E. I. Mamonov on electrocomputers at the 
All-Union Conference of Scientists and Technicians held in March of that year, 
i.e., ten years after the construction of the first electronic computer with a pro- 
gramed automatic control. Mamonov mentioned two new machines, the BESM 
(7,000—8,009 operations per second) and the “Strela”-1 (1,000—3,000 operations 
per second) as destined to contribute greatly to the development of automatic 
governing in statistical offices and accounting houses and in automatic trans- 
lations. These machines, said Mamonov, were better than the standard machines 
produced in the West, which was another way of saying that they were not in 
the same category as the special experimental machines in Britain and the United 
States.1® The lag is even more clearly seen after examining the Academy of 
Sciences’ official organ, Vestnik. To the writers amazement, no mention of 
cybernetics as such could be found at all prior to 1960. An article by A.A. 
Bednyakov, a specialist of the State Scientific and Technical Committee of the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR, entitled “Certain Directions in the Development 
of Calculating Technology,” is most revealing as regards the lag and the urgency 


17 Filosofsk:e problemy sovremennogo estestvoznanya: Trudy Vsesoyuznogo soveshchanya po filosofskint 
roprosam estestpoznaniya (Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Natural Science Proceedings of the 
All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science), Moscow, 1959, p. 404 ff. 

18 Priroda, 1953, No 10, p. 111. 

19 Thid., 1956, No. 7, pp. 47-48 


of catching up with lost time. A considerable increase in the use of automatic 
calculation, said Bednyakov, was 2lanned in commerce and the national economy 
in general, as well as in the state apparatus, and was expected tc replace up to 
40 percent of all employees. The position then was that most computers in use 
operated with electronic tubes; the new ones would use semiconductors and 
new physical principles as well as perfected programing apparatus. After men- 
tioning every possible application of computers and robots known in the West 
(though not “game playing machines”), Bednyakov at last speaks of the ex- 
ploitation of “complex cybernetic systems” as destined to ensure all-round 
progress. The order of priority for this part of the program, according to him, is 
as follows: (1) algorithms for “lezrning,” “teaching” and “governing” machines; 
(2) construction of micromodulators and microminiature elements; (3) mathe- 
matical descriptions of complex processes; and (4) measures to remedy the 
present lack of theoretical sections at construction plants, which must in future 
possess their own staffs of mathematicians and physicists as well as technicians. 
Hitherto, concludes Bednyakov, there has been too much (haphazard?) experi- 
mental work; in particular, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR has not 
promoted progress as it should have done.®? 


* 


The lag behind the West in the development of cybernetics as such, i.e., as 
against the design and construction of giant computers for special purposes such 
as the “Strela”-1 mentioned by Bednyakov, used in designing the Bevatron, etc., 
had ‘to be eliminated, not for zhe sake of technical prestige, but because, as 
is now quite evident, Khrushchev or his ‘advisors such as Mikoyan, with a 
full knowledge of Western developments, had by 1958 already come to ‘the 
conclusion that the fullest possible automation of the Soviet economy was 
the’ best means, not only of seving labor while increasing output, but also 
of maintaining, in fact strengthening, the Party’s hold on the economy while 
apparently going ahead’ with their plans for decentralization. It is now also 
evident that the program for the “large-scale construction of Communism,” 
officially launched at the July 1960 plenary session of the Central Committee, 
must have been under discussicn among top-level planners at least as far back 
as 1958 and that in these discussions full automation, and with it the development 
of cybernetics, played an important role—a fact with which senior ideologists 
such as Fedoseev were acquainted. This, at any rate, seems’ to be the best explana- 
tion for the latter’s genuflections at the 1958 conference before the new science 
and for the rash of translations of Western works on cybernetics published 
shortly afterward in the USSR. One after the other, these books, regardless of 
the philosophic views expressed therein, appeared in Russian and were reviewed 
without any adverse comment from the ideologists. The work of reviewing was 
left entirely in the hands of scientists, who, iz not always in agreement with the 
authors’ philosophic deductions, invariably expressed their respect, if not admi- 
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ration, for the authors themselves and showed themselves to be only too eager 
to follow them all the way in experimentation. We have here traveled a long 
way from the time when “Materialist” felt entitled to deny cybernetics access to 
the innermost workings of the human brain and to prove Engels’ dogma of the 
irreducibility of thought by referring to the failure of machines to perform 
operations involving logical deduction and finally induction. The latest and, by 
Marxist standards, most unorthodox work to be translated, Turing’s Can Machines 
Think?, provokes the reviewer to express his regret that Turing, as an “‘operation- 
alist,” concentrates too much attention on the performance resulting from mental 
operations, but has no objection to Turing’s proposals for the construction of 
“baby machines” with well-developed sensorial organs, a large “‘free memory” 
and a knowledge of English.*+ 


None of these Western writers, except for Wiener himself, had much to say 
on socio-political questions and nothing whatsoever on what Anokhin calls the 
“logic” of cybernetics; and it is typical that the reviewer of Wiener’s latest work 
The Humane Use of Human Beings, which deals with both, while complimenting 
the author on his sense of social responsibility, feels it incumbent on him to 
remark that no amount of control, governing, etc., with the help of cybernetics 
can save capitalist society from progressive chaos, while cybernetics will undoubt- 
edly promote the orderly progress of the socialist world, and on the philosophic- 
scientific side, that Wiener was mistaken (as was, of course, Anokhin in the eyes 
of all true Communists) in trying to produce a set of rules applicable to all sciences 
with the aid of cybernetics and aside from politics—in other words, to replace the 
laws of Dialectical Materialism with those of cybernetics or at any rate to interpose 
the latter between the various disciplines and Dialectical Materialism.?? 


It is worth devoting especial attention to the question of whether or not 
automation, with the aid of a fully-developed cybernetics, will permit the Khrush- 
chev administration to realize its ambitious economic plans for “constructing” 
Communism, and, more particularly, whether the use of full automation in the 
planning of the national economy and the general state administrative apparatus 
will help to maintain and strengthen the position of the dictatorship. This is a 
question that lies outside the scope of the present article, which is solely concerned 
with the interaction between cybernetics and Communist ideology as now 
expounded. It can already be said, however, that the Party is greatly concerned 
with claiming all the merit for introducing automation and complicated electronic 
controlling and governing machines and for furthering the development of 
cybernetics. At least a dozen articles published by the Central Committee’s organ 

Kommunist in 1959-61 deal specifically with the subject. Typical of the majority 
' of them is the contribution of I. Kulev concerning the use of cybernetic machines 
in the work of the State Planning Commission?’ and the article by A. Kirilenko, 
First Secretary of the Sverdlovsk Oblast Party Committee, exemplifying the merely 
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propagandist approach.®4 At the other end of the scale are the contributions 
of bona-fide scientists such as Academician Berg, a mathematician and statistician 
in high Party esteem who, with tke help of Lyapunov and Kitov, leaves no doubt ` 
in the reader’s mind as to the intention of the Khrushchev administration to 
integrate cybernetic machines into every branch of the Soviet economic, social 
and even political system. The, by our standards, fantastic scale of the hopes 
placed on the maximum use of automation is indicated by Berg’s assertion: 


As distinct from the capitalist countries, where various firms create, each for 
itself, separate automated systems of control, under socialism it is perfectly possible to 
organize a single complex automated system of control of the country’s national 
economy. Obviously, the effect af such automation will be much greater than that 
of automating control on individual enterprises.?5 


* 


We do not know precisely what effect the paeans to cybernetics, the massive 
translation of Western works into Russian and the announcement of the author- 
ities’ decision to go full tilt for automation had on the minds of the Soviet 
scientists, students and intelligentsia, particularly the latter’s vast and influential 
technical section. No more Anokhins had come to the fore to expound the 
metaphysics of cybernetics in the columns of Voprosy filosofii. Tekbuika molodezhi, 
usually‘eager to exploit sensational scientific and technical advances, published 
a good deal of material on automation, but, possibly because of its faux pas with 
Kozyrev,? avoided making enthusiastic prognostications on the subject of auto- 
mation and cybernetics. (In passing, we may note that the science fiction section 
_ of this magazine—a useful barometer for the interest shown, or allowed to be 
shown, in striking scientific discoveries—had not one story on either cybernetics 
or those robots of which our own science fiction at the time was so full.) That 
there was interest among the scientists at any rate and that it provoked ideas 
similar to those propounded by Wiener and Anokhin is, although indirectly, 
shown by the fact that the ideologists, after lying low for years after ‘Mater- 
jalist’s” attack, were finally forcec. to come out into the open. Their counterattack, 
which in point of fact looked more like the sallies of a beleaguered garrison, 
began in 1960 with an article by S. Anisimov and A. Vislobokov on’ “Certain 
Philosophical Questions of Cybernetics.” Anisimov is an unknown quantity; 
Vislobokov, on the other hand, is one of the band of dialecticians with a specialized 
knowledge of mathematics and physics who in the mid-fifties fought not un- 
successfully against the positivistic interpretation of quantum mechanics by the 
Copenhagen school. 

Roughly speaking, the aim or the ideologists has not changed since “Mater- 
ialist’s” attack—to detach the technique of cybernetics as applied to the con- 
struction of electronic machines from its wider implications, particularly from 
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those pertaining to sociology. Unlike “Materialist,” however, the authors of the 
article were no longer able to produce the technical limitations of machines, in 
operation or in the planning stage, as evidence against the alleged extravagance 
_ of the claims put forward by Wiener and his followers. The reason for this 
becomes especially obvious after going through the Soviet translators’ foreword 
to the Russian edition of Edmund Berkeley’s Symbolic Logic and Intelligent 
Machines, recommended for all interested in cybernetics down to students at 
places of higher education. The point is there clearly made that, no matter what 
makes present machines inferior in performance to the best that the human 
brain ‘can do in all normal operations, this is not a reason for thinking that the 
limitations will not be overcome in the future.?? Evidently, the powers that be 
had given the cyberneticians the all-clear signal, leaving the ideologists to fend 
for themselves. As a result, the authors’ approach to the problem facing them 
is more cautious in the treatment of technicalities and, paradoxically, more 
heavily weighted with dogmatic Marxism-Leninism than was that of “‘Mater- 
ialist.” In the historical preamble, we are told that the theory and design of 
computers were first developed in the USSR at roughly the same time as ın the 
West, i.e., in the thirties, when A. I. Berg, A. N. Kolmogorov, A. A. Markov 
and our friends Sobolev and Lyapunov were paralleling the work of N. Wiener, 
K. Shennon and W. Ross Ashby. (We may note that Wiener mentions only Kolmo- 
gorov as having materially contributed to this development.) Cybernetics 
proper, the authors admit, started only with Wiener’s theory of the similarity 
between electronic control, signaling, etc., and organic nervous systems.*® Un- 
fortunately, they proceed, alongside the healthy development of the new science, 
Western journalists and philosophers have been indulging in speculation, in- 
_ cluding the attempt to find in cybernetics proof for the existence of God and the 
life after death. (Here they are, regrettably, right.) This is, of course, an exact 
repetition of “Materialist’s” tactics, this time with the help of Western “sensation 
mongers.” The authors are, however, in difficulties when it comes to recruiting 
support from the scientists for the refutation of Wiener’s (and, of course, Ano- 
khin’s) claim of universal applicability for the principles of cybernetics. They 
produce the name of Todor Pavlov (Bulgaria), who would like to confine the 
discipline to the designing of computers, and again those old comrades in arms 
and reliable standbys of orthodoxy, now at bay, Sobolev and Lyapunov, who 
would concede the applicability to natural science but are dead against seeing 
cybernetics invade the province of sociology.®® Engels’ categories of matter in 
motion, up to its highest form, the brain, may be just “nodal points,” as Fedoseev 
was forced to admit at the 1958 conference: up to this point cybernetics may 
be allowed to penetrate, but not beyond. How did Wiener arrive at the aberra- 
' tion that an understanding of society can only be achieved by the study of 
“information,” “communication,” etc.? Two possible explanations are offered 
27 Edmund C. Berkeley, S:evolscheskaya logika i raxumnys mashiny, Moscow, 1961 (trans. of Symbole 

Logic and Intelligent Machines), pp. 5—21. 
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by the authors: first, by negating the laws of the development of society dis- 
covered by Marx and Engels and perfected by Lenin; second, by taking the view 
that science becomes scientific orly when it becomes mathematical.®° (This last 
point may be true of a number of Western cyberneticians and philosophers: it 
is certainly not true of them all end not at all of Anokhin.) Here, possibly, the 
authors score a point, for anyone in his senses would be repelled by the idea 
that questions concerning the course of development of society should be left 
for mathematicians to decide on the basis of laws derived from entropy and 
thermodynamics; in fact, they are able, though not quite convincingly, to quote 
Kolmogorov in their support. As to the brain-machine problem, the authors 
are forced to be quite definitely dcgmatic: whatever the performance of machines, 
past, present or future, they say, their operation lacks the essential element of 
human consciousness: consciousness can only occur in the human brain, and 
that is that.8! This categorical assertion is avoided by the translators of Berkeley’s 
book, who by leaving the question open show that they at any rate must be 
acquainted with the heated, anc so far fruitless, discussions that have taken 
place on this point in the West. But Vislosokov and his colleague, having 
embarked on the path of dogmatism, feel at home. Cybernetics, they say, wrongly 
claims universal applicability for its principles: there is only ore key to the 
most general laws, and that :s a knowledge of Marxism-Leninism. Wiener’s 
“information” cannot exist without a material basis. (Wiener, cf course, did 
not say that it could: he simply was not concerned with what the material basis 
was.) Common ties, common laws governing the transmission of information, 
confirm the material unity of zhe world, they assert, quoting Kolman and for- 
getting Anokhin’s view that such “unity” was scientifically worthless. Finally, 
they give their own version of the task of cybernetics—that of “raising pro- 
ductivity and aiding economic planning in line with the June [1959] plenary 
session of the Central Commiites.” Philosophically, according to them, cyber- 
netics is the science of information, one of the million ties uniting the material 
world, and no more.?? 
* 


In the days of Stalin’s pontification, an article in Kommunist was taken as 
expressing the Party’s view on the subject concerned and therefore as con- 
stituting a lead to be followed unquestioningly by all other publications. From 
the Twentieth Party Congress onward, however, there was a noticeable tendency 
for the organ of the Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences, Voprosy 
filosofii, particularly in matters pertaining to science, to bring in amendments to 
and even deviations from the line laid down in the organ of the Central Commit- 
tee without waiting for a new lead to be given. This seems to be happening in 
the case of cybernetics. In August 1960, Voprosy filosofii printed a leading article 
which, leaning heavily on Khrushchev’s report to the Twenty-First Congress 
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on the economic situation, stresses the importance of automation and therefore 
of cybernet.cs, as against mere mechanization. The latter merely replaces human 
skill by the use of instruments and machines; automation, on the other hand, 
will introduce “regulating and governing contrivances” to perform functions 
hitherto exercised solely by man in ensuring the proper exploitation and coordina- 
tion of machinery. It is a potential threat to a capitalist society, but can only be 
of benefit -o a socialist one; it demands, however, the greatest flexibility in 
overall planning and the fullest cooperation between science and industry. It 
is therefore regrettable, the leader proceeds, that there is a tendency on the part 
of certain “bureaucrats” to resist the innovations which are essential to the 
success of tne Party’s plans.?3 


At first sight (leaving aside the question of who the mysterious “bureaucrats” 
are and why they are resisting “innovations”), it might appear that Voprosy 
filosofii is merely taking over the ball from Kommunist. But is it carrying the 
ball in the same direction? In the same issue, E. A. Arab-Ogly, reviewing 
Wiener’s autobiography Z Am a Mathematician, a strictly non-technical work 
neverthelesz translated into Russian, makes no more mention of any allegedly 
extravagant claims by the “Father of Cybernetics,” and does his best to present 
him as being ideologically at least a near “progressive.” Wiener’s condemnation 
of postwar as against prewar Soviet policy is dismissed as a regrettable peccadillo 
due to an uncritical absorption of anti-Soviet propaganda. On the other hand, 
a considerable part of the review is devoted to Wiener’s condemnation of Ameri- 
can capitalism, Big Business, mercenary culture, etc. His work on the designing 
of anti-airccaft predictors in the “antifascist war,” his laudatory references to 
Pavlov and to Kolmogorov receive especial mention. The principle of “reverse 
connections of cause and effect,” i.e., Anokhin’s “reverse afferentation,”’ as the 
point of departure of cybernetics, is mentioned without calling for any limitations 
upon its apolicability to social organisms, particularly stressed by Wiener.34 Did 
Khrushcher, or his advisers on ideological matters, raise the last restriction on 
the propagation of Wiener’s views on the social implications of cybernetics? 
And what will be the ideological-social and even political repercussions of such 
a move? The first principle of cybernetics in this respect is “two-way informa- 
tion,” a stete of dynamic equilibrium which any organism must achieve with 
its surroundings, a give-and-take between the governing organ and that which 
it governs without which, say Wiener and Anokhin, no stable organization, 
whether a single living organism or a group of human beings (presumably up 
to and including a national or even supranational state), can survive. Abandon 
this principle, and order is soon replaced by chaos. Wiener, rather naively, pro- 
pounds the view that the leaders of Big Business often offend against the prin- 
ciple of “two-way information” and “give-and-take”; how much more appli- 
cable would have been a reproach addressed by the devotees of the philosophy 
of cybernet.cs to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union regarding the Stalinist 
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and even post-Stalinist dictatorship and its hegemony within the Soviet bloc! 
Has Khrushchev really taken Norbert Wiener’s teaching to heart and is the 
popularization of Wiener’s view an indirect way of introducing aew eléments 
into the .ossified Marxism-Leninism? All this is, of course, no more than a 
hypothesis, and for the present not a very hopeful one. No ideological textbook 
has yet so much as mentioned cybernetics, whether in connection with the 
‚mind-body problem or in its social aspect. Even in Voprosy filosofii, apart from 
the review of Wiener’s autobiography, the latter aspect has not as yet received a 
really sympathetic treatment. The last article to appear in the columns of this 
journal which dealt with the social aspect of cybernetics—over the signature of 
Academician A. I. Berg, this tmz apparently in the capacity of spokesman for 
the dictatorship—teveals, in fact, the reverse side of the medal. Wiener (and 
Anokhin) had advocated the greatest possible flexibility of understanding 
between the governing organ and the governed as z prerequisite for the stable 
existence of any organism, including that of a state. Berg stresses the principle 
of governing in cybernetics, but has little or nothing to say of any give-and-zcake. 
His concern is to stop all attempts at interference with the development of 
cybernetics, and in order to do this he has to place it on a solid ideological 
foundation. Where is this foundation to be found in the “classics” of Marx- 
ism?e—Not in the works of the kumanitarian Matx (whose warning against the 
evils resulting from the unrestricted exploitation of mechanized human labor, 
quoted by “Materialist” and gratefully requoted by the present writer, might 
well have inspired Wiener), or in those of the meticulous Engels, who would 
divide the world into strictly defined “forms of matter in motion,” or ir. the 
philosophic writings of Lenin. Ferg finds this foundation in a saying of Lenin, 
writing as the creator of the Soviet state and the political leader of the Bolsheviks: 
...the main task... in the socialist revolution in Russia, begun by us on October 
25, 1917, 1s the positive or constructive work of organizing an extremely complex 
and fine-meshed network of new organizational relations embracing the planned 
production and distribution of products essential to the existence of tens of millions 
of people... 
We, the party of Bolsheviks, have persuaded Russia. We have won Russia in 
battle from the mch for the benefit of the pocr, from the exploiters for the benefit 
of the workers. We now mus- govern Russia.35 


* 


Berg’s article provides an appropriate point at which to end this survey of 
the impact of cybernetics on tke social-politicel sector of Soviet ideology. In the 
previous issue of Voprosy filosofii, an announcement of some philosophical 
seminars planned by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR for 1961 remarks 
that cybernetics is attracting a great deal of attention and lists sociology among 
over half-a-dozen disciplines to which the principles of cybernetics are to be 
applied. It also speaks of a special conference on the philosophical problems of 
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cybernetics as being planned to take place in March—April 1961. However, no 
report of the seminars themselves or of the conference has appeared in Voprosy 
filosofii or in any other major Soviet publication. Voprosy filosofii, in the same 
issue which included Berg’s contribution, carried an article by a dialectician, 
P. V. Kopnin, author of the chapter on “subjective dialectics” in Osnovy marks- 
istskoi jilosofii, which serves to demonstrate the fact that the professional philos- 
ophers are still at a loss over what to do with cybernetics within the framework 
of Dialectical Materialism and throws no light whatever on how, if at all, it can 
be introduced into Historical Materialism. Meanwhile, the fortunes of Historical 
Materialism, the true philosophical basis of orthodox Marxism, and of its ex- 
ponents ate visibly sinking. More and more is heard of sociology as a concrete 
science without any mention of Historical Materialism. The possibility is therefore 
not excluded that the delay in publishing further material on the socio-political 
implications of cybernetics is part and parcel of a fundamental review of Historical 
Materizlism, heralded by much criticism directed against its exponents, or 
possibly its replacement by “scientific Communism” (mooted in the columns of 
Voprosy filosofii), based on the principles of cybernetics. 
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Socialist Realism in Art 
A. GaEv 


The subject of the Soviec fine arts has already been discussed in these columns by 
the Paris artist and critic Yury P. Annenkov, who approached the question from the 
standpoint of the abstract artist. Mr. Gacv’e article attempts a more general survey. 
The subject is of importance, since in recent years much use hag been made of the fine 
arts in Communist countries for purposes of political propaganda. 


t 


The Soviet journal Jskassivo recently contained the following observation 
made by the artist Y. Pimenov: 

The road of the artist is the road of enchantment with life, while the expression 
of this enchantment is a road full of disappointments and failures. But in every 
sincere thing there emerges a grain, a microparticle of what is desired, somewhere 
it finds a responsive note.. .1 
These words, which may be taken as expressing the writer’s reflections on 

his own work, contain a bitter truth which applies in general to the fate of the 
artist in the Soviet Union, on whose canvas there may emetge no more than a 
“microparticle of what is desired.” 

The function of Soviet art is summed up in the phrase “socialist realism.” 
Probably not even its author, Maxim Gorky, foresaw the future that was in store 
for this expression in the Soviet theory of art. For almost thirty years, it has 
occupied a firm place in Sovie- terminology, has been repeated times without 
number at all levels of propaganda and rhetoric, from the tribunes of the Kremlin 
to amateur art clubs in factories, and is duly defined and explained in the Soviet 
dictionaries and encyclopedias. Tze whole of Party policy in the sphere of art 
is founded on the compulsory observance of the requirements of “socialist 
realism”: not one branch of art is allowed to depart from them. 

Let us first consider the theoretical aspect of the question. In 1960, there 
appeared a book entitled The Foundations of Marxist-Leninist Aesthetics, which 
describes itself as a textbook for creative workers and art experts. The joint 
work of various members of the staffs of two institutions—the Institute of Philos- 
ophy, History of Art and World Literature of the All-Union Academy of 
Sciences, and the Academy of Arts of the USSR-, the book lays especial stress 
upon the view that aesthetics is not an abstract, academic discipline, but a “mili- 
tant Party science” closely linked with practice. A review of the book in Iskusstvo 
rematks that art “is not the projection of subjective experiences from the artist’s 
spiritual world upon the object being created, as many bourgeois aestheticians 
try to make out; art gives an objectively true representation of the object.’ 





1 Iskusstvo, 1961, No. 6, p. 30. 
2 Thid., 1961, No. 3, p. 69. 
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The book frequently asserts that works of art are the result of one or another 
class characteristic in the artist: 


In the process of the formation and development of a method, the dectsive role 
of reality combines with the influence of the artist’s world outlook, his ideological 
and social ambitions, the traditions and experience of art already existing and 
other forms of social consciousness.® 


Despite the book’s apparent strictness of approach to the subject of art, 
however, it is impossible to find in it a precise definition of “socialist realism” 
as a method comprising definite creative procedures. Not infrequently, its real 
significance comes out in the press or in the speeches of Soviet leaders. In con- 
nection with the preparations for an exhibition consecrated to the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress, A. K. Lebedev, head of the Fine Arts Authority of the 
Ministry of Culture, made severe demands of artists in an article in Iskusstvo. 
He declared flatly that artists must choose subjects from “socialist contempo- 
raneity,” mainly “socialist labor,” since it was intended to show at the exhibition 
no less than seventy portraits of prominent personalities in the fields of industry 
and agriculture, and issued a warning that unless the artists remained absolutely 
loyal to the method of socialist realism their work would not be shown.? 


Ina lengthy article entitled “The Historical Destinies of Realism,” B. Suchkov, 
a member of the editorial board of the journal Znamya, declared that the essence 
of the realistic method was social analysis, and that artists must portray those 
heroes who answer to the demands of the Party : “In the typical character of a hero 
are accumulated and united the most universally significant, essential and defini- 
tive characteristics of the environment which gave birth to this hero.’’5 

Socialist realism thus presents a veiled but nevertheless strict demand: 
artists are to depict only that which corresponds to the interests of the Party; 
if Soviet life does not offer the type required, it has to be invented, or at any 
rate reality has to be dressed up in such a way as to fit the demand. 


x 


The best evidence for the true essence of “socialist realism” is furnished by 
those works of art which follow this method and which are recognized by the 
Soviet authorities as “achievements” of socialist art. Last year, the artist 
M. Khmelko attempted to rejoice the hearts of the Soviet authorities with an 
enormous canvas on which he had long been engaged. The picture, entitled 
“Congress of the Builders of Communism,” is the work of an experienced and 
obsequious hand. On the dais of the celebrated Georgievsky Zal in the Kremlin 
stands the inspired and paternally smiling figure of Nikita Khrushchev, who, 
evidently having just completed a speech, is caught in a dynamic oratorical pose. 
Behind him is a full-length, life-size portrait of Lenin, also in the act of delivering 





3 Osnovy marksistsko-lemnskos estetiki (The Foundations of Marxist-Leninist Aesthetics), Moscow, 
1960, p. 530. ê 

4 Iskussivo, 1961, No. 2. 

5 Znarrya, 1960, No. 10, p. 184. 
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a speech. There is a great deal in common to be observed between the postures 
and even facial expressions of the two men, although Lenin is bald while the 
artist’s foreshortening has concealed Khrushchev’s bald patch with a touch of 
noble gray hair. The steps leading up to the dais are occupied by people who, 
having abandoned theic seats in the hall, are applauding with their gaze fixed on 
the orator. The entire group of delegates is a picture of awe-filled rapture and 
admiration. Behind Khrushchev one may recogzize without difficulty the figures 
of Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Furtseva, Suslov, Malinovsky, Kozlov and others; 
but what are they?—In the center stands Khrushchev, pointing the way to 
Communism. ` i 

The canvas is an equal blerd of vivid color and loyal devotion. The artist 
has done his best to give the episode historical significance. Clearly, he had to 
spend much time and effort over the study of dozens of photographs, for the 
majority of figures depicted are real people. One finds writers, headed by Mikhail 
Sholokhov, well-known academicians, heroes of socialist labor, inventors and, 
of course, leading officials from the various republic Party organizations. Careful 
to satisfy all possible political demands, the artist portrays a number of figures 
in national costume, thus emphasizing the “unity in rapture” of these represent- 
atives of all the peoples of the Scviet Union. 


In the USSR, paters constitute a large proportion of those engaged in 
artistic, or, to use the Soviet term, “creative” work—a proportion which is 
perhaps only exceeded by that of theatrical workers. This army of painters 
floods the country with its output; the artistic level is, of course, diverse, but 
all work that is dealt with at all by the critics is reproduced in color in one or 
another of the Soviet periodicals—/skusstvo, Ogonek, Moskva, Neva, Yunost, Sovet- 
skaya zhenshchina, etc. This, in addition to the illustrated editions of various kinds 
that are regularly put out, provides ample evidence of the general state of painting 
in the USSR and even enables one to divide it into those basic types which 
ultimately derive from the requirements of “socialist realism.” 


The main requirement is as follows: “Art must first of all be a mirror for 
all the people reflecting the victorious march of Communism.”’? As a result, 
a prominent place in Soviet art is taken by the representation of rolitical events 
in which Party leaders always appear. It is essential that the episode depicted 
should demonstrate the link between these leaders and representatives of the 
people or even whole groups of the people. Khmelko’s picture is only one of 
many examples. There is, for instance, the large canvas painted by D. Obozenko 
and Y. Serov “During an Interval at the Congress,” where the central position 
is occupied by a benevolent and attentive Khrushchev surrounded by a variety 
of delegates—a general, a scholar, a collective farmer, a technician, etc. Here 
again one sees the admiration, the awe, the wondering gazes, and the rest. In 
1960, I. Tartakovsky completed his work “In Liberated Kiev,” showing the 
moment when Khrushchev first appears in -he Ukrainian capital, on the Sofia 
Square. Behind the tanks surrounding him rises the monument to Bogdan 
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Khmelnitsky, symbolizing the liberation:of the Ukraine. Khrushchev is wel- 
comed by a group of the city’s inhabitants, one of whom embraces him in his 
enthusiasm. Among the pictures displayed at the exhibition “Report to the 
People” dedicated to the Twenty-Second Party Congress, a prominent place 
was given to M. Bozhy’s “Lenin” and S. Dudnik’s “Khrushchev Speaking at 
the Third Writers’ Congress,” to which particular attention was drawn by 
` chairman of the exhibition committee B. Ioganson in a press interview.’ Putting 
it briefly, one may say that fot almost thirty years art was ruled by the cult of 
Stalin; later this gave way to a cult of the Party with a distinct tendency to 
adopt a cult of Khrushchev. 


Quancitatively speaking, another type of picture is more important than 
these, namely pictures whose content is obviously determined by the Central 
Committee’s injunction that art should reflect the life of the people—as the 
Party leaders see it. An enormous number of pictures is devoted to labor, to the 
daily life of factory workers, builders, miners, collective farmers, fishermen and 
so on. Many of them portray well-known shock workers engaged i in their work. 
The full zatalogue of such works would probably occupy a large volume, but 
we may mention as typical examples Y. Osis’s “Communist Labor Brigade,” 
Y. Tulin’s “Young People on the Ural Building Sites,” Y. Pimenov’s “Marusya, 
Dinner Time!” or N. Churkin’s “Portrait of the Viticulturist M. Knyazeva, 
Twice Hero of Socialist Labor.” Hundreds of pictures show workers taking a 
respite or on the way to work. Such are V. Piskarev’s “During a Free Moment” 
and Pimenov’s “The Road to the Building Site.” Women ate very often 
portrayed, but, significantly enough, hardly ever when engaged on typically 
feminine -asks such as sewing, laundering, cooking, operating telephone switch- 
' boards, nursing children or a patient, etc. Instead, we find women on the building 
sites, in factory workshops or in the mines. (Admittedly, artists are not guilty 
here of distorting the truth.) Finally, it may “be added that a large number of 
pictures in this category are devoted to the cultivation and development of the 
virgin lands and industrially undeveloped areas, particularly Siberia. Examples 
of these might be A. Shatalov’s “The Bratsk Hydroelectric Station Under 
Construction” or T. Rannel’s “Birth of the Yenisei.” 

All this is naturally also true of the treatment of life on the collective farms: 
here it only remains to point out the emphasis laid upon the aspect of mechaniz- 
ation—the’ plowing up of the virgin lands, the work of tractor and combine 
drivers and truck operators on the lands of Kazakhstan. 

The rain feature of all these pictures dedicated to labor is their portrayal 
of work gs a heroic feat performed by celebrated shock workers or as a joy 
indulged by ordinary workers and collective farmers who are known to no one. 
There is nd sign of work conceived as drudgery, as a tedious or exhausting corvée. 

$ * 

The next category, in quantity and also political significance, consists of 
paintings on war and other heroic subjects. In recent years, only a small number 

7 Sosetsraya kultura, February 9, 1961. 
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have been devoted to the Revolution or the Civil War. Most of them relate to 
World War II and are designed to demonstrate Soviet patriotism. The most 
conspicuous of the works in this category is a diorama called “The Storming of 
Sapun Mountain,” by P. Maltsev; of the M. B. Grekov Studio, in collaboration 
with G. Marchenko and N. Prisekin. In this resresentation of an attack upon a 
strong German fortification near Sevastopol, an effort was clearly made to 
impose a political significance upon a battle episode. According to Iskusstvo, 


. apart from a truthful artistiz representation of great historical events and 
the general portrayal of a single offensive breakthrough, what was of particular 
importance was the disclosure of the deep political character of all that was going 
on by means of an expressive psycaological characterization of the figures portayed.§ 


Obliged as they were to adhere strictly to a number of demands, the authors 
of this huge work (135 square meters of canvas and 80 square meters of plastic 
model) had to show the mutual operations of all types of armed forces, to include 
the whole of the 12-kilometer-long operational front, include the portraits of 
several dozen personages taking part in the attack and finally, as mentioned, 
to present the affair as far as possible with a political slant. As a result of these 
conditions, the artists were forced to represent certain details which in fact would 
be impossible—for example, Germans seemingly engaged in doing nothing in 
particular and even having extruded their heads from their pillboxes at the 
very moment when a wounded Soviet officer, rushing forward, throws a grenade 
at them. However, the requirements were fulfilled; the diorama has been rec- 
ognized as an important work of historical art and its author rewarded with 
the large gold medal of the Academy of Arts of the USSR. 


The Soviet critics also acknowledged the worth of a picture entitled “The 
Partisan’s Oath,” by People’s Artist of the USSR S. V. Gerasimov. The open 
grave of a dead officer is surrounded by people wearing solemn expressions, 
while one of them, presumably the new leader, holds his rifle on high and pro- 
nounces his oath. However impressive the picture may be, one is struck by 
something else: the figures seem to be familiar from some other pictures. In 
fact, the partisans are reminisceat of Repin’s Zaporozhians, while the man 
pronouncing the oath resembles Stalin. 

A similar impression is created by the large painting entitled “Respite After 
the Battle,” by Y. Neprintsev, which is extremely reminiscent of Repin’s well- 
known work. Two of the figures have been simply lifted from Repin, the only 
difference being that instead of Ukrainian caftans they wear camouflage capes 
and carry submachineguns instead of harquebuses. In their desire to fulfill 
according to their lights the requirements of “socialist realism,” the artists, 
for lack of models or other reasons, resort to plagiarism. 

The number of paintings with heroic themes that have appeared in recent 
years is very considerable: Gerasimov’s “The Partisan’s Mother,” A. Deineki’s 
“Defense of Sevastopol” and G. Korzhev’s “Raising the Banner” may be quoted 


8 Iskusstvo, 1961, No. 6, p. 43. 
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as examples with characteristic titles. The numerousness of paintings in this 
category :s due, not to the undoubted fact that the war produced many cases of 
courage, 3elf-sacrifice and patriotism, but to the official policy of maintaining a 
' militant patriotic spirit and demonstrating the country’s military preparedness 
rather in the spirit of the phrase “Keep your powder dry!” Socialist realism 
forbids all portrayal of the unheroic aspect of war. If Soviet officers and men 
are depicted, there must be no suggestion that any are seized with fear. If there 
aare any corpses, they must continue posthumously to urge the others on until 
their lest bullet is spent. And, of course, there must be the political slant: it may 
be the figure of a commissar, a slogan or banner displayed in a prominent position, 
or simply the title of the picture. However he does it, the artist must use his 
ingenuity to fulfill this requirement. 
* 


In spice of the vivid portraiture required in Soviet painting and sculpture, 
photographic exactitude is out of place in socialist realism. A letter to the writer 
A. Gladilia in connection with his story Songs of a Gold Mine remarks: “Naturalism 
and photcgraphy do not belong to the arsenal of socialist realism.”® Apart from 
its uses in showing off impressive buildings or ceremonious events, photography 
has no plece in Soviet life since it may well prove a means of exposing the un- 
desirable. What socialist realism requires is not photography, but what the 
photograrhic lens cannot see. It is, in fact, essentially associated with the dressing 
up, the prettifying of reality, or the neglect of reality in favor of a deceptively 
attractive propagandist unreality. The negative aspects of a subject which are 
unavoidaHe in photography are in Soviet-art made use of only to bring out 
the mcte clearly what has intentionally been brought under focus. It is very 
difficul:, for example, to obtain a photograph of a workman performing strenuous 
physical work while retaining a joyful facial expression. For the artist, it is 
easy, even if he wants to preserve the lifelikeness of a portrait. The photographer 
would find it almost impossible; even by retouching his work, to ennoble a 
portrait oZ, say, Khrushchev, but the artist can do this without especial effort. 

Landscapes form, as always, an important part of Soviet painting. It would 
seem difficult to subject landscape painting to political demands, but even here 
there are requirements presented by socialist realism. The artist has to approach 
Nature with an ideological rule, since not every landscape is equally acceptable. 
The note required is optimism: “There is painting that is optimistic in its essence, 
painting which teaches joy.” 1° The article in which this remark occurs describes 
the work of the painter Aleksandr Gerasimov and compliments him on his 
optimistic landscapes, quoting as examples the paintings “After the Rain” and 
“From the Window.” 

At present, however, landscapes do not seem to be particularly favored by 
Soviet painters. Among the better-known artists, the Armenian M. Saryan, one of 
last year’s Lenin Prizewinners, shows perhaps a greater tendency than most to paint 





9 Molodeya gvardiya, 1960, No. 11, p. 234. 
10 Ogonek, September 24, 1961. 
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them. Such canvases as “An Armenian Collective Farm Landscape,” “Harvesting 
the Cotton in the Ararat Valley” oz “Collective Farm at the Village of Karindzh 
in the Mountains of Tumanyan,” despite their insistence on the idea “collective 
farm,” are true landscapes executed in an individual manner. Other “optimistic” 
landscapes include V. Kokurin’s “Autumn cn the Trubezh River,” Toivo 
Rannel’s “Pass in Flower” ana “Mountain Cedars,” I. Kudinov’s “Road to 
. Mirny,” A. Panteleev’s “Winter Roads” and A. Burzyantsey’s “Ia the Fall.” 


One may ask: Wherein lies these pictures’ optimism? How can one portray 
a wintry road in a mountainous district or the late fall in cheerful colors? The 
answer lies in some small detail. In Panteleev’s painting, for example, far beyond 
the cheerless, desolate road, beyond the horizon, one can discern in the gray sky 
the tiny form of an airplane in flight. Burzyan-sev’s picture of a rather gloomy 
landscape is enlightened by a glimpse in the distance of a three-storied building 
with a tall chimney, the smoke from which testifies that life is there. 


Still less favor is bestowed in Soviet art upon the genre of still life, and for 
this socialist realism is undoubtedly responsible. After all, it is far from easy 
to convey the heroic side of Soviet labor or construction when painting fruit, 
flowers, pottery or the like disposed on a table. 


Quantitatively speaking, genre painting is very poorly represerted, in con- 
trast to the past. Soviet artists are, of course, required to depict people at work, 
while home life is relegated to the background as being dull and unfit for por- 
trayal. Only a very limited number of pictures on such subjects were shown at 
the various exhibitions which have been organized in the last two or three 
years. Among them, one might mention V. Chekanyuk’s “First Acquaintance,” 
showing, in quite natural fashion, how a young man appears in his father’s 
house for the first time with his frsncée, and T. Yablonskaya’s “Festal Evening,” 
showing a street in a Guzul village where people stand around in leisurely 
fashion under the rays of the setting sun. 


Many themes have all but disappeared from the canvases of Soviet artists. 
This applies above all to historice] subjects. History begins with the year 1917, 
and everything that occurred before that date rarely appéars. We find only 
themes that are obviously revolutionary—risings, strikes, episodes from the lives 
of members of the “Narodnaya volya” organization, the social-democrats and, 
of course, the 1905 Revolution. Even these pictures are few, however, and are 
mostly used as illustrations to his-orical texts. Another rarity are representations 
of family life, for the family has here given way to the “collective.” There is 
also no reflection of commercial life—not even the kolkhoz bazaar. 


It is impossible to find pictues where man is depicted as a contemplator. 
He has to. be doing something, and not alone at that. Even such an ordinary 
cccupation as taking a solitary walk is ignored by Soviet artists of the recent 
past. Hunting and fishing have also been largely abandoned as subjects, pre- 
sumably again because of the necessity of not showing people outside their 
cccupational pursuits, free of immediate cares and alone with themselves. 
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One looks in vain in Soviet portraits for drunkards, hooligans, truants from 

work, brawlers, s#i/yagi, people with vicious characters. There are no religious 
believers, still less persons of clerical status—priests, rabbis, mullahs or sectarians: 
all these persons, embraced by the single term “survivals of the past,” are relegated 
in their entirety to the caricaturists. People with moral vices, however numerous 
they may be in real life, cannot figure in pictures fulfilling the demands of “socialist 
realism.” The artist is deprived of the right to expose or accuse: consequently, 
breakers of the law are excluded from his choice of subject, even those who 
are already serving their legal punishment. In addition, trials at court, legal 
investigations and the like are inadmissible. All this is clearly due to the principle 
that the Soviet artist may not depict negative types of humanity: he must show 
that Soviet society consists of healthy, honest and life-loving people conforming 
entirely to the Communist ethic. It is significant that during all the twenty 
years that religion has been officially allowed in the USSR not one artist, to 
judge by pictures displayed at exhibitions, has depicted an open church, mosque 
or other place of worship. 
_ Another aspect of life that one does not see on the canvas is that of disease: 
there are no portraits of the sick, the starving, the dying or the crippled, al- 
though there are more war invalids, for example, in the USSR than in any other 
country. 

Finally, all modernist, abstract and in general “left-wing” art is banned. 
This ban, being absolute, goes much further than the limitations imposed on the 
choice of genre, etc., that we have been discussing: the flat rejection of the “left- 
wing” art of the free world is merely one more way of attacking this free world. 


* 


Quite recently, in September of this year, the artist Boris Chaliapin, son of 
the famous singer, was recruited for the defense of socialist realism during his 
five-week visit to the Soviet Union. In an article entitled “Portraits by Boris 
Chaliapin,” the journal Teatr described not only the artist’s work but also his 
meetings with many people in the world of the arts, his recollections of some 
distinguished Russians and also his views on art. These last wind up the article 
and so acquire rather a final ring. It is emphasized that in his work Boris Chaliapin 
is a pure realist, and the New York World Telegram is quoted as describing Chaliapin 
not only as one of the most highly-respected of portraitists but also as “an 
implacable enemy of modern abstract art.”14 

This is one of the milder episodes in the campaign that is now going on 
against modernist and Western art. It should be added that this campaign did 
not begin immediately after the Revolution, but some considerable time after 
literature had been brought to submission. During the first post-Revolutionary 
years, there were many manifestations of “left-wing” art, which were not exactly 
encouraged but even so enjoyed some degree of freedom. It is significant, for 
example, that the futurists’ periodical LEF (an abbreviated title signifying 
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“Left Art Front”), which was largely given over to abstract paintings, continued 
publication until 1930. Even later, there were cases of recidivism, so to speak, 
among the supporters of abstract art, albeit in a mild form, which became par- 
ticularly noticeable during the “thaw” of 1954-57, when voices were raised in 
defense of abstract art. Later, however, in response to the directives contained in 
Khrushchev’s article “For a Close Link Between Literature and Art and the 
People,” 1? a crusade was launched zgainst all forms of art which did not conform 
to the requirements of socialist realism. Since then, abstract paintings have 
been regarded as a pathological phenomenon, a distortion of the natural or 
normal. According to Komsomoiskaya pravda, “Soviet artists must fight on two 
fronts—against all manifestations of abstractionism, in the first place, and against 
‘philistine ideology and bad bourgeois [obyvarelskogo] taste, in the second.’?}8 


There are numerous attacks tpon those who regard abstract work as an 
entirely natural form of art whica is worthy of attention. These attacks are chiefly 
directed against students, whose recognition of abstract art is probably due less 
to a genuine interest than to a tencency to be attracted by everything condemned 
by the Soviet regime. It ıs, in facz, a form of protest against the dictatorial red 
tape of the Party rather than a preference for abstract art instead of realism. 
The observations of certain Western journalists bear out this view. 


In spite of the tremendous number of pictures conforming to its requitements 
that have been painted so far in the Soviet Union, socialist realism cannot be 
considered to have established itself finally and absolutely. One cannot say that 
all artists and art specialists have obediently accepzed the Party’s directives. 
The best evidence for this is provided by the brief period in 1956 when questions 
of theory and practice in Soviet ert were thrown open to discussion. Some art 
specialists openly expressed their disapproval of the official theory. In an article 
entitled “Reflections Before the Canvases of Soviet Artists,’ A. Kamensky 
referred to socialist realism in purely 1ronical terms and advocated in its stead 
“honest and profound realism.” He even went so far as to suggest that the main ` 
obstacle in the way of artistic development had for long been “a peculiar pseudo- 
realistic trend.”1* Indeed, a number of articles appeared in the Soviet press 
which subjected socialist realism to a reappraisal and seemed designed to bring 
it down from its undeservedly high pedestal. In some of them, this notorious 
Party formula was almost reduced to nought. The art specialists M. Alpatov, 
A. Gnevsky and othets were joined by the aged, now deceased, Academician 
I. Grabar, who, in an article in Literaturnaya gazeta entitled simply “Notes on 
Art,” cast doubt upon the entire significance of the term. He noted the decline 
that had taken place in art, and, quoting various artists by name, gave the place 
of honor to those whose work was not associated with the official slogan while 
telegating to a secondary position those who had earlier been picked out by 
official criticism as the best representatives of socialist realism. Of the latter, he 
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temarked: “From this flood of artisan fabrications, some of them awarded Stalin 
Prizes. scarcely anything will survive.. .?15 

The cpportunity for such free expression was due to the fact that the dis- 
cussion was directly connected with the campaign against the “cult of the indi- 
vidual”? but other questions than this were also raised, including the humiliat- 
ingly cubzervient role that art had been forced to play. Things went so far that 
an article by B. Nazarov and O. Gridneva appeared protesting against the Party’s 
control o? cultural life.16 

Seeing the dangers of such a discussion, the Party leaders took steps to 
break it off and restore socialist realism to its pedestal. Apart from cries of 
protes- from the Kremlin Olympus, purely administrative measures were taken 
to bridle the more free-thinking artists. Governing bodies of the Artists’ As- 
sociation of the USSR were set up in the various republics, and an organizing 
committee of the Artists’ Association of the RSFSR created in Moscow con- 
sisting of fifty-six members.1? These bodies were intended to ensure that the 
directives of the Party leaders in the sphere of art were carried out, but even 
this proved insufficient: in 1960, within the framework of the Artists’ As- 
sociation of the USSR, a special commission on aesthetic education was ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of the “ideologically reliable” B. Nemensky. 


It is as yet doubtful whether such measures will prove effective in putting 
an end to manifestations of “free thought” in the sphere of art. Even if one 
assumes that at the material level all is well with the Soviet state in its present 
stage of entering upon Communism, the spiritual “superstructure” clearly shows 
some faulis. And although the spiritual world is considered by Communism as 
being secondary to the material, it has in fact throughout history been pre- 
dominent over the material world. Even the Communists take ideology, i.e., 
human coasciousnéss, as their point of departure, not the results of physical 
labor. Many resolutions adopted by the Party and decisions taken by the govern- 
ment make it clear that their main concern is to consolidate their position at the 
spirituel level. If, at this decisive level, a permanent discord reigns which implies 
a desire tc protest against the regime, the cracks in the “superstructure” in the 
field of arr may well exist in other fields too. 


18 T feratirnaya gazeta, September 27, 1956. 
16 Veprog filosofii, 1956, No. 5. 
17 Leratsrnaya gazeta, September 10, 1957. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


The All-Union Conference on Questions 
of Ideological Work 


Not a meeting designed to probe deeply into the psychological and social 
reasons for past failures, or to work out ın detail logically tenable arguments 
linking the resolutions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress and the new Party 
Program with what is left of the original Marxist dogma in the so-called “theory 
of Marxism-Leninism,” as officially expounded in the post-Stalin era; but a 
mustering of the men and women destined to lead the vast army of “agitprop” 
organizations and their auxiliaries into action, a last-minute briefing of the com- 
missioned and non-commissioned cfficers of the “ideological front” to ensure that 
everyone understood the issue, knew the enemy and understood the role he had 
to play.—This at least must have been the thought uppermost in the minds of the 
organizers of the conference, a thought which found expression in the abbreviated, 
and possibly heavily edited, report published in four issues of the Party’s official 
organ Pravda. 

The issue was neither more ner less than the success or failure of the new 
Party Program, upon which the fate of the Soviet Communist Party or at least 
that of its present leaders may well depend. The enemy was the perennial one— 
the stubbornness of the “broad masses,” who by and large still refused to become 
“enthusiastic builders of socialism.” The orders to break this resistance with 
every means available were contained in the resolutions of the T'wenty-Second 
Party Congress. The stalwarts of the ideological front had been assembled 
in the Great Kremlin Hall to receive these orders and to proclaim their 
readiness to execute them rather than to ask questions or carp on difficulties. 
The possibility is not, of course, excluded that important ideological questions 
were, in fact, asked in special committees attended by the select and that some of 
them were answered, but neither questions nor answers found their way into the 
columns of Pravda or into the shorter version of the report in [zves#a and Litera- 
turnaya gazeta which, to date, are the only source of information on the conference. 
Weare left to guess how, if at all, the sudden excommunication of Enver Hoxha’s 
midget Communist party will be given Marxist legitimacy, how the growing rift 
with the Chinese will be explained, or how the highly un-Marxist new Program 
itself will be integrated into the corpus of Historical Materialism and convincingly 
presented as the best and, indeed, only way of establishing Marx’s “just society,” 
first in the USSR and then throughout the world, thus virtually turning it into 
a new credo of the Communist movement. Nor does the report contain any fresh 
information on the precise nature of the ideological differences between the 
routed “anti-Party” group of Molotov and Co. and their successful opponents. 
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In spite o? these /acunae, however, the report is by no means void of interest, for 
some of tne speeches, particularly those of men in highly responsible positions, 
clearly reveal certain aspects of the ideological struggle hitherto hidden or at 
least carefully disguised. 


The official picture of the situation on the ideological front was given in the 
opening sdeech by Ilichev, Secretary (for ideological matters) of the Party Central 
Committe, immediately after Khrushchev’s welcoming address. A hard-bitten 
propagandist rather than an ideologist in his own right such as the late Zhdanov, 
Tlichev produced no fireworks. If was his concern to lay down the Party line as 
ordered, and to do so in such a manner as to avoid any possible comebacks from 
the aucierce. “The ideological struggle,” he said, “is saturated with the ideas of 
the Twenty-Second Congress. These ideas are omnipotent because they are true, 
crowning the great advance from the Communist Manifesto to the new Program, 
which has been aptly called the ‘Communist Manifesto of the contemporary era.’ 
The Program has opened a new epoch-the realization of the principles of Com- 
munism, which will alter our lives, including our ideological lives. New and 
higher demands are thereby placed on the workers of the ideological front.” 


The essential tasks in the building of Communism, proceeded Ilichev, were 
formulated at the Twenty-Second Congress. They are: (1) to create the necessary 
“material and technical basis”; (2) to raise as quickly as possible the workers’ 
attitude toward their work to a true socialist level; and (3) to complete the educa- 
tion or coaversion of the Soviet man, particularly the younger generation, into 
a devoted >uilder of Communism. These three tasks are correlated, and the Party 
requires that all three be realized within the time limits laid down; the last two are 
the special responsibility of the ideological workers. Iichey leaves on one side 
the exact manner in which the latter are expected to discharge this responsibility: 
his primary concern is to prove that the Communist leaders have done all that 
could te expected of them in removing obstacles previously in the way of a 
successful offensive against the “remnants of capitalism in the consciousness of 
the Soviet man.” The greatest of these obstacles is now revealed to have been the 
cult of the personality of Stalin, which the “anti-Party group” apparently meant 
to perpetuate. But Ilichev is obviously almost equally concerned with drawing 
the line beyond which criticism of “Stalinism” must not go. The Twentieth 
Congress, he said, signified the victory of the Leninist course, which encountered 
fierce resistance from the Molotov-Malenkov-Kaganovich group. The ideological 
and organizational destruction of this group provided further evidence of the 
Party’s political maturity. But, he proceeded, a line must be drawn between the 
effects of the personality cult and the continuous and varied activity of the Party. 
Despite the noxious effect of the personality cult, local Party groups, he said, 
had continued to work creatively as living organisms. ‘Thus Ilichev vindicated 
the role pleyed by the Party as a whole during Stalin’s reign of terror. He then 
tackled the most awkward question of all—the replacement of the fallen idol by 
the dictatorship of Khrushchev. “We must patiently, stubbornly, explain the Party’s 
view on the difference between the personality cult and the exercise of authority, 
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show that the Party and the Soviet people are in need of authoritative leaders 
devoted to the Communist cause. The present ‘embodiment of this cause is the 
new Party Program. It is the prime duty of the ideologists to mobilize the workers 
of the USSR for the execution of the plan”—that is, to obey Khrushchev and his 
associates. This in itself is a trite repetition of what leading ideologists say to 
their underlings, but here a note of grim warning creeps into Llichev’s speech., 
How shall we estimate the effectiveness of propaganda, he asks rhetorically, and. 
answers: by the rise in production. There is an intimate connection between good 
ideological work and production indices. (It may be noted in passing that this 
view had been tentatively put forward on various occasions during the last two 
years: it was unofficially attributed to Khrushchev himself, but the latter has not 
so far acknowledged it as his own.) Had ideological work been ineffective 
before the T'wenty-Second Party Congress? Ilichev implies as much, and gives 
as a strong contributary reason (the principal one being the now usual scapegoat, 
the “personality cult”) the neglect under Stalin of the social sciences as such, the 
resulting shortage of field investigators, the lack of support from tke ministries, 
from academic institutions, etc. This is, of course, absolutely true. Lichev omits, 
however, to say that all these points had been noted as early as 1954—55; that the 
demand voiced after the Twentieth Party Congress, in connection with the cam- 
paign of “ideological reconstructicn,” for serious research into the social condi- 
tions of the masses and the real state of public opinion, etc., had fallen on deaf ears 
for over five years, i.e., long after the cult of Stalin had been officially condemned 
and declared abolished. Are we, or rather his audience, to understand that 
the “anti-Party group” had surreptitiously sabotaged the well-meaning efforts 
of the Institute of Social Sciences of the USSR Academy of Sciences and the 
Academy of Social Sciences attached to the Party Central Committee to get down 
to facts? And who were the representatives of the “anti-Party group” who did 
the sabotaging? Those who have followed the disputes during the last two years 
on the respective status of sociology and Historical Materialism will be disin- 
clined to lend credence to the sabotage theory, particularly since the command- 
ing positions in the bodies responsible for reorganizing sociological research 
ate still occupied by old-guard Stalinists. No doubt these men resisted the 
attempts of bona-fide sociologists to develop sociology along scientific lines, but 
could they have resisted withcut the knowledge of Ilichev or of Khrushchev 
himself? Certainly not. Nor „can Ilichev’s demand for this reorganization be 
automatically taken as signifying that the absolute domination of Soviet social 
science by the specialists in Historical Materialism and the history of the Soviet 
Communist Party is ‘over—although their absence from the conference does 
give some weight to this supposition. Another reason for entertaining this 
supposition is the perfunctory manner in which Ilichev’ dealt with the “dis- 
tortion,” whether real or alleged, of the philosophy of “Marxism-Leninism” 
brought in by, or at the behest of, Stalin. In any case, most of these distortions 
had already been corrected some three years ago, even in the official textbooks. 
As to Ilichev’s references to Stalin’s “errors” in economic theory, they were 
not only perfunctory but also dogmatic. Stalin was wrong, said Ilichev, in his 
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suggested method of raising kolkhoz property to the level of national property. 
(Stalin, we may note, merely stated that the kolkhozes must one day be converted 
into sovkhozes, without specifying when or how the operation was to take place. 
Khrushchey’s proposals on this point are even vaguer.) Stalin was also wrong, 
according to Ilichev, in postulating that a reduction of commodity and money 
circulation was an essential prerequisite for the transition to Communism, as he 
was wrong in maintaining that under socialism demand must always be ahead 
of production (which certainly seems to apply to Soviet conditions now and for 
some years to come). Stalin was equally wrong, added Mlichev, in assuming an 
inevitable reduction in the total industrial output of the leading capitalist countries 
after the war. With these criticisms of Stalin’s economic theories—except the last— 
one might agree or disagree; but neither in Llichev’s speech nor in the columns of 
Soviet publications can the “workers of the ideological front” find material to 
answer certain important ideological questions which inevitably arise if Stalin’s 
` posits are definitely rejected. For Stalin’s ideological considerations in the eco- 
nomic and social fields were derived from those of Lenin or straight from the works 
of Marx himself, both of whom to date enjoy absolute official validity. Of this 
point Lichev is acutely aware, as he is aware of the widespread urge to question, 
or to abolish, this validity: hence his warning. “It is right and proper to point 
out all this [Stalin’s “distortions”], but we must not allow exaggerations. We 
must forbid the propagation of anti-Leninist views under cover’ of the ‘anti- 
personality cult? movement.” This tacking course, typical of accredited ideologists 
ever since the beginning of the “de-Stalinization” campaign some 5—6 years ago, 
fills the rest of Ilichev’s speech, which is seasoned with references to Khrushchev 
as a brilliant exponent of the true Leninist attitude in questions of both theory and 
practice.+ = 
The report of Ilichey’s speech is preceded by an impressive enumeration of 
those attending the conference, altogether numbering 1,300 delegates from 
local Party organizations and about 1,400 “workers from central institutions” 
who “represented the army many thousands strong of workers of the ideological 
front.” They included the secretaries of Party committees of republics, krais and 
oblasts dealing with ideological matters, heads of Party committee departments 
of agitation and propaganda, science and culture, leaders of teams of lecturers, 
editors of local and central press organs, representatives of publishing houses, 
scientists, writers, artists, television and radio workers, teachers from places of 
“higher and secondary education, as well as plain representatives of the rank and 
file of “agitators and propagandists.”* Missing from this list but actively partic- 
ipating in the “debate” on Ilichev’s address were the secretaries of the Moscow 
and Leningrad City Party Committees (who had far more to say than the sec- 
retaries of the Union-republic Party central committees), the secretary of the All- 
Union Komsomol and, significantly, the head of the All-Union Party Central 
Committee Department of Administrative Organs, Major General N. R. Mironov, 
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who seems to be directly or indirectly connected with the maintenance of 
public order and labor discipline and with the effective cooperation between 
the “people’s militia” (narodnye druzhiny) and “comrades’ courts” and the cor- 
responding state bodies (viz., police or militia, the regular courts, etc.). Absent 
from the list as well as in person were, as already mentioned, the philosophers— 
except P. N. Fedoseev, Director of the Institute of Philosophy of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, who could hardly have been left out withoct causing a 
scandal but who made the fattest and most meaningless speech of all. 


The missing philosophers apart, one can but agree with Khrushchev’s state- 
ment in his welcoming address tkat the organization of such a representative 
meeting on ideological questions had never before been attempted; and it seems 
reasonably certain that if the real views of the rank and file—i.e., those in close 
contact with the “‘masses”—had been stated, the conference would have produced 
a faithful picture of the state of mind of the masses with regard to the Party and 
its new Program. These views, however, remained undisclosed. Of the 35 
speakers listed, 15 were secretaries of the Union-republic Party central commut- 
tees, to whom must be added the two secretaries of the Moscow and Leningrad 
City Party Committees, who appeer to occupy, if anything, a higher position in 
the hierarchy of the “ideologica. front.” Another dozen or so were state or Party 
functionaries in high positions, whatever the nature of their functions, while the 
rest seem either to have been specially chosen for their blind devotion to 
Khrushchev or were so overawed by the occasion that their speeches conformed 
more with the Ilichey line and expressed greater satisfaction with the state of the 
ideological front than those of their superiors. By and large, the central committee 
and two main city committee secretaries said what was expected of them. Everyone 
dutifully repeated the condemrat:on of the “enti-Party group” and swore that 
the workers of the republic or city concerned would redouble their efforts in 
constructing Communism witk tne help of the inspiring new Party Program, 
which millions were assiduously studying under the guidance of the representa- 
tives of the ideological front. Moscow City Party Committee Secretary N. G. 
Egorychev added the term “renegade” (otshchepentsy) to the general denigration of 
Khrushchev’s opponents and, in the best Stalinist style, promised the unstinted 
support of Moscow’s workers for their destruction as well as for the selfless 
furthering of Communism.® His colleague from Leningrad, a city with a tradition 
of non-conformism, was more guarded both in his condemnation of the “anti- 
Party” gtoup and in his assurances of what the workers were prepared to do to 
help carry the new Program intc effect. According to Secretary Y. A. Lavrikov, 
some 800,000 Leningradites were engaged in the “movement for Communist 
labor”: it was time to elaborate definite conditions for this work and some in- 
centive measutes. (In plain English, this was a demand either for increased pay or 
for definite prospects of advancement.)* 





3 Ibid , December 27, 1961, p. 3. 
4 Ibid., December 28, 1961, p. 2. 
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Of the speeches by the Central Committee secretaries of the Union republic 
parties, only that delivered by the Ukrainian, A. D! Skoba, deserves mention—as 
an example of abject compliance. If it had not been for Skoba, the serious alterca- 
tion between Khrushchev, riding his favorite hobby horse ‘of corn cultivating 
as the panacea for all agricultural ills, and President 'of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences P. A. Vlasyuk at the agricultural conference held in Kiev 
in December 1960 (reported in the Soviet press but not stressed) would have 
been forgotten; but Skoba drags it out, vilifying Vlasyuk and groveling before 
Khrusachev and the Party.5 The speeches of the other 14 secretaries varied 
slightly in the extent of their condemnation of the “anti-Party group” and in 
expressing their admiration for Khrushchev and the “Leninist” Party Central 
Committee, which is developing slowly but surely into something very close to a 
new personality cult. None of them came anywhere near calling a halt to this 
tendenzy or admitting past faults on the ideological front; neither did they mention 
any suggestions for improvements. An interesting feature common to these 
speeches is the reiteration, albeit muted, of the lack of interest shown by the central 
ministries in furthering cultural activities on an interrepublic basis—a confirmation 
of the view that the RSFSR is being built up as the cultural hegemon of the USSR, 
just as the USSR as a whole is being built up as the hegemon of the Communist 
bloc. 

Furctionaries in executive capacities spoke in a more realistic manner and 
more to the point. Secretary of the Komsomol Central Committee S. P. Pav- 
lov stressed the lack of imagination among Komsomol “activists,” the primitive 
methocs used in fighting “criminal tendencies,” the weakness and inactivity 
of the “’people’s militia,” the evil influence of young writers who, under the pretext 
of the complex characters of their heroes (replacing the “monolithic, no-conflict”’ 
stereotrpe of the Stalin era), turn them into “neurasthenic individuals with split 
personzlities.” All this Pavlov waters down with declarations that the core of 
Soviet youth is sound, that the resolutions of the Twenty-Second Congress have 
enhanced their enthusiasm still more, etc., but the notes of anxiety and desire to 
insure egainst the possible failure of the propaganda campaign are clearly heard.® 
Minister for Higher and Special Secondary Education V. P. Elyutin shows equal 
concern, choosing the now increasingly popular theme of the neglect of the 
social sciences under Stalin and even after the Twentieth Party Congress. The social 
sciences, said the minister, are called upon to spread revolutionary theory among 
the youager generation, but lectures in this field are often dull, dogmatic and far 
removed from life. It is not, of course, for a minister of state to point out how + 
these evils can be remedied, and Elyutin understandably refrains from doing so.’ 

The same applies to the Director of the State Publishing House for Polit- 
ical Literature, M. A. Sivolobov, although his accusations are more direct. 
Editors. said Sivolobov, meet with difficulties when preparing for publication 
books cealing with the problems of Communist construction. The faculties of 
8 The, December 27, 1961, p. 3. 
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social sciences are timorous when it comes to attacking vital contemporary themes. 
Academic workers prefer unimportant subjects, on which they labor for years 
before putting away their manuscripts, while the Ministry of Higher and Special 
Secondary Education has not as ye: directed the attention of social scientists to 
the need for elucidating the problems of Communist construction.® What Elyutin 
had to say to this is not known, since both men spoke on the closing day of the 
conference. The conclusion seems to be that the more talented scholars prefer 
to keep clear of the subject of Communist construction, just as under Stalin they 
tried to avoid the treatment of any topical theme with political implications— 
until they were forced to come out of their academic seclusion by Zhdanov after 
the discussions of 1946—47. The result under Stalin was the complete dogmatiza- 
tion of all sciences and the destruction of sociology as such. Whaz exactly the 
present Party leaders have in mind is not yet clear, but the possibility that sociology 
will be developed at the expense of the dogma of Historical Materialism 1s not 
excluded. 


The most realistic, if also, in the context of a conference on “ideological 
questions,” rather startling, appzoach to the problem of implementing the 
resolutions of the Twenty-Second Congress was that adopted by Major General 
Mironov, whom we have alreadv mentioned as head of the Party Central Commit- 
tee Department of Administratrve Organs. No information appears to be generally 
available in the West as to the =recise nature of these “organs.” Mironov’s 
appointment dates from 1959 and seems to coincide with the creation of the 
“people’s militia,’ designed to maintain law and order, ostensibly without 
recoutse to force, but Mironov’s connection with these purely civic organizations 
is not clear, nor is it clear whether or not he is a kind of controller general of the 
militia, i.e., the police, and other special detachments. With regard to his own 
views on the execution of the new Party Program, however, Mironov was quite 
precise. In his eyes, the success of the operaticn depends to a large extent upon 
the strengthening of “socialist lege ity,” in other words, upon the discipline of the 
masses, including presumably labor discipline. This in turn depends upon the 
ability of those in authority to combine persuasion with coercion, the prerequisite 
for which is the closest cooperation between public bodies and administrative 
departments. Unfortunately, proceeds Mironcv, repeating Pavlow’s complaint, 
“a noticeable reduction has recently been observable in the activities of public 
organizations, especially the people’s militia and the comrades’ courts, in fighting 
illegalities.” (This incidentally provides strong confirmation of the view that even 
overt hooliganism, let alone breaches of labor discipline, drunkenness and other 
minor offenses, is regarded with :ndifference and sometimes with a strange sym- 
pathy by the citizenry at large.) It is essential, according to Mironov, to improve 
the methods used by the press, broadcasting organizations, etc., in (here he 
reverts to the well-worn cliché) £ghting survivals of the past. He has no precise 
suggestions to offer on how this is to be done, and in truth none could have been 
expected from a functionary in his position. He issues, however, a highly realistic 
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warning which must sound unpleasantly in the ears of all those who had regarded 
the Khrushchev administration as a potential liberalizer of Soviet life, as a cham- 
pion of the cause of reducing bureaucratic control, etc. It was necessary, he said 
to streagthen with all the means available the prestige of the Soviet judiciary and 
non-professional public organizations.® 


Dully conformist, on the whole, was the contribution of A. A. Bulgakov, 
Secretary of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. Soviet trade unions 
had received with tremendous enthusiasm the resolutions of the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress and the new Party Program, and millions of their members were 
sparing no effort to carry out the Party’s great plans. Unfortunately, said Bulga- 
kov, not everyone understood the vital importance of propaganda: book-selling 
organizations were cutting down without any reason on editions dealing with 
“advance experience.” Was this sheer stupidity or hidden irony?!0 


The contributions made by -writers and artists, in which some spark of 
imagination might have been expected, were, on the contrary, not only highly 
conformist but also dull, except when they`became ridiculous. For the writers, 
the President of the Writers’ Association of the RSFSR found nothing better 
to say than that the ideological position within the Association was reasonably 
satisfactory and would be nearly perfect if the evil influence of irresponsible 
elements, stilyagi, etc., those feeble imitators of bourgeois ideas, and the vagaries 
of a few publications such as Yunost could be eliminated.1! The writer of children’s 
books Sergei Mikhalkov chipped in with a super-Stalinism—the story of a child 
which told its parents bluntly that it was not obliged to them for the care and 
attention it had received, but to the Party and government. This infant prodigy 
of politico-social consciousness was only five years old, said Mikhalkov, but it had 
listened to the radio and watched television and absorbed the lesson. Here, at 
any tate, “agitprop” had scored a complete success.1* Few representatives of the 
broadcasting organizations could, one feels, have been entirely pleased with 
Mikhalkov’s tribute to their effectiveness, which seems to decrease rapidly with 
the age of the audience from infancy onward. The dearth of writers and artists 
among the speakers at the conference and the flatness of their contributions are 
temarkable—a demonstration, perhaps, that neither the subject of the planned 
propaganda campaign nor the methods envisaged for carrying it out command 
the respect of this all-important sector of the ideological front. A film producer, 
S. A. Gerasimov, speaks of the bad influence of bourgeois ideas and figuratively 
beats his breast for failing (together with all his colleagues, of course) to give of 
his best, to’ “absorb positively all of Soviet reality and render it in persuasive 
form in films.” The aged authoress Galina Serebryakova, after twenty years’ 
imprisonment under Stalin, proclaims her devotion to her rescuers and love for 
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their leader, Nikita Khrushchev. This love, says Galina, is shared by all honest 
citizens of the USSR. 

The speech by the well-known writer Aleksei Surkov may well have con- 
tained some cutting remarks. Its report in Pravda is oneof the shortest; but even 
in its abbreviated form, the voice of the artist is heard. Propagandists, said 
Surkov, cannot bring themselves to speak in public without a written text; 
they talk chiefly about production, whereas people’s lives are led mostly outside 
their work.14 At the other end of the scale is the contribution by Chief Editor of 
Pravda P. A. Satyukov, an undistinguished conformist who found nothing better 
to ask for in order to ensure the successful carrying out of the propaganda campaign 
than more paper.1® 

This is not much to show in comparison with the serried ranks of writers 
and artists who, after some hesitation, had declared their allegiance to the regime, 
their willing support for its measures and even their acceptance of “socialist 
realism” in the rosy days of Khrushchev’s accession to power. 


* 


A mixed pot, one is inclined to say after reading the Pravda report of this 
monster four-day conference, the results of which are unlikely to satisfy either 
the leaders of the Party or the hard-pressed “workers of the ideological front”— 
the first, because, despite their protestations of willingness, enough had been said 
by some participants to indicate a creeping lack of confidence in the outcome of 
the campaign, and the second, because Ilichev’s address had closed the door on 
any attempt to discuss the important ideological questions left hanging in the 
air by the Twenty-Second Party Congress. Even more decidedly frustrated was 
any attempt to raise the question which will most certainly be asked of the ideo- 
logical workers in the lower echelons—namely, why the condemnation of Stalin for 
illegal conduct has been confined to his repressions within the Party and why the 
millions of the “broad masses” wao suffered during the forcible collectivization 
of agriculture, the over-rapid industrialization, the Stalinist “transformation of 
Nature” (e.g., the White Sea Canal), are still officially described as retrogrades 
and kulaks. When, if ever, real criticism of the Party line by the workers of the 
ideological front will be publicized we do not know: probably never. But official 
criticism of the feeble attempts of those who tried to ensure against the likely 
failure of the campaign followed immediately. On the day after the conference was 
declared closed, Pravda publishec a second leader significantly entitled “For a 
High Effectiveness of Ideological Work.” The army of propagandists, writes 
the official commentator, is going into action to realize the resolutions of the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress and the new Party Program. While noting the 
successes achieved so far on the ideological front, the conference also acknowl- 
edged faults in ideological and educational work. This work persists in concentra- 
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ting on abstract problems without attaining practical results. The worship of old 
formulas lives on, and must be overcome by infusing a militant Leninist spirit. 
From now on, the measure of success will be the growth of productive work by 
the masses. How can it be said that ideological work is effective when the output 
of bread, meat and milk is not rising?-When plans and “socialist obligations” 
are not being fulfilled? Some propagandists fail to see this, but the aims of propa- 
ganda were clearly set forth at the Twenty-Second Congress and restated in the 
new Program: it is now high time to get down to practical work. Now the con- 
ference is over, there must be a marked improvement in ideological and educa- 
tional work. Enough of vague appeals for more and greater enthusiasm, concludes 
the commentator on a note of unmistakable anguish; now we want “Party passion” 
in our day-to-day work among the masses for the establishment of everything 
new and advanced.1® This is, of course, another example of the practice, well 
established among propagandists, of “passing the buck,” whereby the men in the 
central organs make those in the lower echelons responsible for possible failure. 
This time, however, no one may be safe. The official warning that the effectiveness 
of ideological work will be measured by production indices is something entirely 
new, something that even Stalin’s managers of the ideological front had not 
thought of, 


In view of this rather startling departure from established practice and the 
blunt demands of such speakers as Mironov for the enforcement of “socialist 
legality,” backed by the full-scale cooperation of “public organizations,” the of- 
ficial speeches at the recent conference assume the aspect of a double warning 
issued by the Party’s leaders both to the workers of the ideological front and to 
the workers of the USSR at large. The former will have to expend their last ounce 
of energy in selling the new Party Program to the masses, while the masses in 
their turn have been told that if they do not buy it willingly they will be coerced 
` into compliance. Stalin is now being condemned, and together with him also the 
“anti-Party group” (we may note the growing tendency to add “and others” 
whenever the leading five or six men in this group are named); meanwhile, there 
is every indication that methods strongly reminiscent of those employed by Stalin 
may be adopted to realize the resolutions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress 


and the new Party Program. KO 
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The Economy 


The Twenty-Year Plan for the Light and Food Industries 


Even since the Twenty-Seccna Party Congress, heavy industry has continued 
to enjoy priority in the Soviet Union. Only occasionally are the light and food 
industries assigned a few mullion extra rubles to help eliminate the shortage of 
consumer goods on the Soviet market. Inadequate financing results in factories 
taking a long time to build and equip. Certain factories still fguzed on the list 
of capital construction for 1961 despite the fact that building had begun as much 
as 8-10 years before.! In 1960, the construct:on of textile plants in Latvia fell 
11 percent below the target, in Georgia 14 percent, and in Turkmenia as much as 
38 percent below. This hinderec. the opening of a number of new textile factories, 
and there ate reports that in 1961 the building program in Georgia, Uzbekistan 
and Tadzhikistan fell well bekind.* The main reasons for the delays in capital 
construction are the failure to carry out preliminary paper work, the inadequate 
use of existing building facilities and shortages of building materials and man 
power. Production in many new factories is delayed by the failure to deliver the 
necessary manufacturing equipment.® 

The Seven-Year Plan envisages an increase in production of leather and leather 
goods in the Kazakh, Azerbaidzban, Turkmen and Tadzhik SSR’s, and also in the 
Far East. The construction of footwear factories, however, has been proceeding 
very slowly. For example, at the Ulyanovsk and Dzhambul foorwear factories, 
construction of which was sterted more than 7 years ago, less than half of the 
constructional and installation work has been completed.* The situation is no 
better with the building of the Ussuri footwear plant. Likewise, the reconstruction 
of the Lenin and Komintern plants at Kirov has been delayed, with the result 
that a hard leather section begun in 1956 has not yez been completed or brought 
into operation. 

As a result of this, in 1961, despite a planned output of about 440 million pairs 
of leather footwear, the population’s demard for such footwear was far from 
satisfied, In the production of footwear per head of the population, the USSR 
continues to lag behind the more developed capitalist countries.* In order to 
reach the high level of production laid down for 1970 in the twenty-year plan, 
the control figures for the manufacture of leather fcotwear during the remaining 
years of the Seven-Year Plan should be increased, but this is unlikely to be done. 
Increased production depends on further technical progress, including the 
extensive introduction of new techniques and the mechanization and automation 
of production, which is practicable in no more thar a few factories in the USSR. 
In the leather industry, the extent of mechanization on the average does not 
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exceed 45 percent.* Most tanneries in the Soviet Union fall far below recom- 
mended standards of quality and turn out processed hides of excessive hardness 
and inferior appearance, which greatly lowers the quality of Soviet footwear. 

The food processing industry suffers from a variety of failings. Every year, 
work is being carried out to boost the capacity of the sugar refining industry: 
in 1961, some 50 sugar refineries were built, of which 17 were to be brought 
into operation by January 1, 1962. There are cases where, several years after 
their opening, sugar refineries are still operating unsatisfactorily. For example, 
in 1960, its third year of operation, the Gnida sugar refinery, in the Lvov Economic 
Region, was utilizing only 58 percent of its capacity, the Kelmentsy refinery, 
in the Starislav Economic Region, 69 percent and the Adygei refinery, in the 
Krasnodar Economic Region, 74 percent. Despite the fact that, including cane 
sugar from Cuba, sugar refined in the USSR is to total 9 million tons or 40 kilo- 
grams per head of the population in 1962,’ the figure approved for refining of 
beet sugar in 1961 was 6,600,000 tons, or only 25.4 percent more than in 1960. 

In 1960, new milk processing factories were completed at Ivanovo, Alma-Ata, 
Dzerzhinsk, Nikopol, Tashkent, Efremov, Chita and Barnaul. In 1961, it was 
planned to process 763,000 tons of butter at state factories, which combined with 
domestic production would give a total for the USSR of 900,000 tons.’ The 
plan also envisaged an increase in the production of whole milk, cheese, canned 
milk and skimmed milk. In order to fulfill the program, in 1961 it was planned 
to open 23 milk processing, 20 butter and cheese making and more than 20 dried 
skimmed milk plants with butter making sections. However, although in 1961 
the machine-building industry was supposed to deliver 170 bottling lines, 
560 plate pasteurizing plants, 690 butter production lines and more than 6,500 
separators, deliveries have been delayed, thus preventing the opening of dairy 
factories under construction.® A shortage of tankers has also held back the milk 
industry. As of January 1, 1961, the industry possessed 15,215 tankers and a 
further 6,700 were to be delivered in 1961 to bring capacity up to 2 million tons 
per month. Even this number of tankers is, however, far from sufficient.1° 

To fulfill the Seven-Year Plan, the oil and fats industry has increased the load 
on equipment in its factories and reduced the time required for repairs, but the 
utilization of equipment has not reached the level customary in Western Euro- 
pean and American vegetable oil factories. In many margarine factories, including 
those at Gomel, Leningrad and Minsk, refrigeration drums and packing ma- 
chinery are not being employed intensively enough and consequently the pro- 
ductivity of the plants as a whole has risen little. Fearing that it will be unable 
to fulfill its production target, the oil and fats industry has, as in the past, not 
published its annual plan, apparently on the grounds that agriculture will again 
be unable to deliver sufficient raw materials. In the first half of 1961, 843,000 tons 

8 Ibid., p. 7. 

7 Sakbarnaya promyshlennost, 1961, No. 10. p. 1. 

8 Molocinaya promtyshlennost, 1961, No. 1, p. 2. 

° Ibid. 

10 Thid., 1961, No. 10, p. 1. 
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of vegetable fat were produced i the USSR and the output of synthetic fatty 
acids and soap products also increased. +1 


In the first half of the year, the perfumery and cosmetics industry fulfilled its 
_ plan. If deliveries of raw materials continued at the same level in the latter half 
of the year, this industry shoulc have achieved a higher output than in 1960, 
when 1,581,000 tons of vegetable fat were produced as well as 1,472,000 tons 
of soap and 431,000 tons of margarine. +? 


The meat industry has undertaken to raise the output of meat products to 
6,400,000 tons by 1965, as against 3,010,000 tons in 1958. Despite the fact that 
in 1960—61 this industry received supplementary allotments to develop its most 
important branches, the program of construction of abattoirs, sausage factories, 
meat packing plants and cold stores remains unfulfilled. Delays were particularly 
serious in the construction of meat packing plants and cold stores for the Aktyu- 
binsk, Alma-Ata, East Kazakhstan and Gurev economic councils of the Kazakh 
SSR and those in the Moldavian SSR and Altai Krai, where there is an urgent 
need for increased output. 13 


The state recommended a program of construction of small factories for the 
slaughter of cattle and poultry ın the areas where they are raised in order to elimi- 
nate the losses in weight which are inevitable when animals are transported over 
long distances. However, this has fallen behind schedule, and as a result cattle 
ate still being driven long distances, particularly in Kazakhstan. The fact that 
droving routes continue to ccver vast areas of land is responsible for the spread 
of epidemics.!4 The situation in the meat canning industry is also far from 
satisfactory. In the first half of 1360, output amounted to 176,800 cans and in the 
second half of 1960 to 436,300 ċans, which suggests that the industry has consid- 
erable capacity in reserve which cannot be fully utilized owing to the shortage 
of meat in the country.15 

To raise meat production, it is considered necessary by the end of the Seven- 
Year Plan to build 250 new meat processing plants, which will make it possible 
to process up to 20,200 tons of meat per 8-hour shift.1° However, instead of 
rising, meat production fell in 1961. Output of meat and poultry in the first 
nine months was 5,406,000 tons, or 419,000 tons less than for the corresponding 
period of 1960.17 In the first eight months of the year, the industry achieved 
only 27 percent of the production target for he year. In part, this failure was due 
to delays in bringing new mest processing plants into operation. In 1959—60, 
only 70 new plants were opened.1® Construction of plants in Kazakhstan, Belo- 
russia, the Ukraine, Moldavia and other Union republics is behind schedule and, 


11 Masloboinozhirovaya promyshlennost, 1961, No 10, p. 1. 

12 Ibid., p 2 

13 Myasnaya industriya SSSR, 1961, No. 1, p 2. 

14 Ibid. 

18 Output of the meat canning industry 1s expressed in standard cans of indeterminable size. 
18 Myasnaya industriya SSSR, 1961, Xo. 5, p 2. 

17 Tbid., p. 4. 

18 Thid, p 5. 
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as a tesult, the meat industry did not take up the resources allotted it in 1959 and 
1960. The situation in 1961 was no better. 

Despite the fact that meat plants now possess 950 lines for processing meat, 
650 lines for processing poultry and 500 mechanical skinning units, which make 
it possible to slaughter most animals in a vertical position and so process 60 
percent of the meat on conveyor lines, the demands of the meat industry for 
equip ment are far from being fully satisfed.1° 


Output of Foodstuffs and Consumer Goods in the USSR, 1960—61 


1960 ~ 1961 Percentage Increase ** 

Meat (Tons)* ..............00. 4,400,000 4,300,000 — 23 
Butter (Tons)*.... 0... 0 ...-.-. 728,000 775,000 6.4 
Whole Mik (Tons)........ 2... 10,000,000 9,000,000 —100 
Vegetable Oil (Tons)... ....... 1,500,000 1,700,000 13.3 
Beet Sugar (Tons) . ..'.... .. 6,400,000 6,100,000 — 47 
Fish (Tons) .........--.0-0000- 3,500,000 3,700,000 5.7 
Leather Footwear (Pairs) .... .. 418,000,000 442,000,000 57 
Cloth (Square Meters) ......... 6,446,000,000  6,531,000,000 1.4 

Woolen Cloth (Square Meters). + 439,000,000 455,000,000 3.6 
Radio and Television Receivers .. 5,900,000 6,150,000 4.2 
Furniture (Rubles) ... ......... 1,113,000,000 1,300,000,000 16.8 


* Commercial production. 
eee These percentages have been recalculated by the author Among those girta by`Prarda, that for whole milk (ples 9 percent) 1s note- 

SOURCES  Prasde, January 26, 1961, p 1, and January 23, 1962, p 1. 

The above table gives some idea of the efforts that will have to be made 
in order to achieve the targets set in the new Program. In his report on the 
Program to the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev demanded the 
creation of the “material and technical basis of Communism” within the next 
20 years. Without dwelling on the future structure of the light and food industries, 
he stated that this would require enormous resources. He went on to say: 

Now we are in a position to increase considerably capital investment in under- 
takings of the second type [light industry], which will increase the rate of growth 
of national consumption. By 1980, output of the first type of undertaking [heavy 
industry] will be about six times greater than in 1960 and that of the second type 
of undertaking thirteen times greater.?? 

To achieve this, it will be necessary to increase production in light industry 
by 60 percent of the 1960 figure every year until 1980. In view of the fact that 
percentage increases in 1961 ranged from 1.5 percent to a maximum of 15 percent, 
itis clear that a superhuman effort is going to be necessary if the target is to be met. 

Reviewing the general prospects for the Soviet national economy over the 
next 20 years, Khrushchev stated that it was planned to bring the rates of increase 
in the manufacture of capital goods and consumer goods very much closer. 
Whereas in 1940 capital goods production was growing at an average annual 
tate 70 percent higher than that of consumer goods, over the next 20 years this 
figure should be down to 20 percent. 
~ D Tjd. 

20 Pravda, October 19, 1961, p. 3. 


Development of Light Industry, 1960—80 


1960 1970 1980 
Artificial and Synthetic Yarn (Tons) ..... 211,000 1,350,000 3,100,000—3,300,000 
Cloth (Thousand Square Meters) .... . 6,600,000 13,600,000 20,000,000—22,000,000 
Leather Footwear (Pairs) ........... -.. 419,000,000 825,000,000 900,000,000—1,000,000,000 


SOURCE + Prasda, October 19, 1961. 


The new Party Program stazes that in 20 years’ time the Soviet Union will be 
producing twice as much as the entire non-socialist world produces at present. 
Despite the confidence of the Program, it seems very doubtful whether this can 
be achieved. 

Whereas artificial and synthetic yarn is made from chemical raw materials and 
therefore depends on the output cf heavy industry, that of natural fabrics (cotton, 
wool and linen) and most of the raw materials for the footwear industry depends 
directly on the state of agriculture. Over the last 7—19 years, there has been little 
growth in the output of these raw materials; moreover, the Soviet system of 
agriculture, with its suppression of individual initiative, will not be in a position 
to raise their output at all quickly. There is reason to suppose that the planned 
increase in output of artificial fertilizers, which is also to take 20 years, will not 
be sufficient to make any fundamental difference, nor will the schemes for 
diverting large quantities of water from the northern regions of the USSR to the 
Volga Basin, for ensuring water supplies to Central Kazakhstan, the Virgin 
Lands Krai, the Don Basin and the Urals, for the construction of large reservoirs 
in Central Asia and on the Volga, Dnieper, Bug and Dniester, and the extension 
of irrigation and melioration farming.*! The latter will bring about only a partial 
improvement in poorly watered end arid regions of the USSR. 


Comparative Output of Certain Foodstuffs and Consumer Goods 
per Head of the Population in the USA and the USSR 


USA USSR 








1960 1960 1970 1980 
Artificial and Synthetic Yara (Kilograms) . 43 1.0 5.4 11.0 
Cotton Cloth (Square Meters) ........... 48 0 24.3 540 74.0 
Woolen Cloth (Running Meters) ........ 1.4 16 — — 
Leather Footwear (Pairs) ........ ... 5. 3.3 2.0 3.3 3.5 
Barley (Kilograms)..... .. -.... --- - 2060 3000 325.0 350.0 
Granulated Sugar (Kulograms; ........... 19.0 300 45.0 48 0 
Meat (Kilograms Slaughter Weight) ...... 99.0 410 1000 110.0 
Milk (Kilograms) ...... 0 sess eee eee . 310.0 288.0 540.0 600.0 


SOURCE Noses sremys, 1961, No 47, p. 7 


It would appear from the above table that the Soviet Union is planning to 
surpass the present level of agriculture in the United States by 70 percent within 
the next 20 years. As for the generation of electric power, the Soviet leaders have 
still more ambitious ideas. By 1930, it is hoped to produce 10,000 kilowatt-hours 
per head of the population, compared with the 1960 output of 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours in the Soviet Union and 5,000 kilowat--hours in the United States. In this 
way, the Soviet leaders are counting on catching up with the United States 


21 Ibid., p. 4. 
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within 10 years and thereby approaching the American level of productivity in 
industry. It is, however, more difficult to foresee such a rise in productivity 
in agrictlture, for in agriculture adverse natural conditions will have a markedly 
deleterious effect.22 Only by intensive mechanization, the use of adequate quan- 
tities of fertilizer, correct care of animals and crops and the development of 
irrigation, drainage and selection can the Soviet Union hope to achieve something 
like the yields and productivity of American agriculture. 

Thus, the general prospects for Soviet industrial development in the next 
20 years lack the prerequisites for the sharp rise in productive capacity required 
by the new plan. 

Alonz with this plan for the development of the light and food industries 
Soviet economists are faced with the question of ensuring the supply of consumer 
goods and foodstuffs after 1970 and beyond the period of the 20-year plan. 
According to Khrushchev: 


Already within the first ten years, all strata of the Soviet population will be able 
to enjoy an adequate standard and will be provided for materially. Thereby Com- 
munism will demonstrate its decisive advantages over capitalism in a question which 
directly concerns literally everyone. For the first time in history, want will be fully 
and finally wiped out. This will be a remarkable achievement on the part of the new 
society.28 
The main index of the living standard of a people is the degree to which its 

needs of clothing, footwear, food, accommodation and everyday items are met. 
What specific promises does the plan make for the satisfaction of these needs? 
At the request of the planning organs, a number of institutes of the light and food 
industries fixed standards for the consumption of the most important industrial 
goods. According to these standards, the annual quantity of clothing and footwear 
required fer capita to fully satisfy the needs of the Soviet population, allowing for 
different climatic zones, is as follows: 








Personal Annual Requirements 

Family Cold Temperate Warm Average 

: Wardrobe Zone Zone Zone for USSR 
A-1 Textiles (Square Meters)... 209.8 57.56 56.54 62.30 58.00 
Cotton (Square Meters) ... 103.6 3799 36.06 4042 37.39 
‘Wool (Square Meters) ..... 21.9 6.90 5.13 3.53 5.13 
Silk (Square Meters) ... .. 54.8 9.59 1046 1052 10,30 
Linen (Square Meters) .... 29.5 3.08 489 7.83 5.18 
Leather Footwear (Pairs) ... 8.0 3.43 3.62 3 39 3.50 


SOURCE Evsonsmscbeskaya gaxeta, October 30, 1961 


Comparison of the tables showing the likely development of the consumer 
goods industry in the next 20 years and the standards of consumption of the most 
important industrial goods at the present stage reveals a severe shortage of con- 
sumer goods at present and the likelihood of continuing shortages in 1970, even 
if plans for the development of light industry are achieved. GA Dade 


33 Nosos vremya, 1961, No 47, p. 7. 
33 Ekonorsicheskaya gazeta, October 30, 1961, p 17. 
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Religion 
The Orthodox Church, the Regime and the People Today 


The Church and religion in general in the USSR are undergoirg a new wave 
of persecution. The preparations for this antireligious campaiga were going 
on in 1957-58, and in early 1959 they began to be put into effect. After being 
considerably intensified during 1360, the persecutions reached their highest level 
of intensity by the end of that year, and since then they have not been relaxed. 
Serious as the position of religion is, however, it has not so far reached the horri- 
fying degree of the religious persecutions of Stalin’s day, which began at the end 
of the twenties and continued until the entry of the USSR into World War II. 
Religious persecution on Stalin's scale is, indeed, scarcely possible today, and 
will not become so until the political regime abandons its unwritten Concordat 
with the Patriarchate of Moscow. For a number of reasons, this pact with the 
Church, concluded by Stalin in 1943, is necessary to the Soviet dictatorship of 
_ today and this, in conjunction with the change that has taken place in the general 
political climate within the country, virtually makes it impossible for the present 
dictatorship to repeat what Stal-n did in the thirties. Even so, the effects of the 
present antireligious campaign are decidedly making themselves felt, and if 
representations of certain Orthodox churches now open in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad were displayed alongside portraits of Khrushchev at the Soviet trade and 
industrial exhibition in Paris which opened in September 1961, this is merely an 
indirect confirmation of the fact that it is in the regime’s interests to display at 
least a semblance of harmony in its relations with the Church. 


Latterly, the Church has lost about five hundred places of worship, which 
have been closed by the seculaz authorities under various pretexts. This loss is 
having particularly serious effects on the life'of the Church in view of the fact 
that the number of places of worship available for use has always been appreciably 
less than what would be required to meet the needs of worshipers. In Kiev alone, 
seven churches have recently been closed. The famous monastery known as the 
Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra, mach revered by Orthodox Christians, was closed on 
the pretext that there was a danger of landslides; entry into the monastery caves, 
with their relics of saints, was forbidden for the same reason. 


Three seminaries no longer figure in the lists of addresses of theological 
academies and seminaries given by the Jourzal of the Moscow Patriarchate—those 
at Kiev, Stavropol and Saratov.1 Since the total number of seminaries before the 
omission of these three was only eight, the closure of these three clearly sub- 
stantially reduces the Church’s facilities for training fresh ordinands. Even before 
this curtailment, informatior from the same source indicates that the number of 
students at theological schools was falling.? For example, the total number of 
students who graduated from all eight seminaries—those at Moscow, Leningrad, 





1 Zhurnal Moskovskot Patriarkbr:, 1961, No. 5, p. 33. 
3 Tbid., 1961, No.1, p 19. 
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Volyn, Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, Saratov and Stavropol—in 1960 was 185, giving an 
average of 23 graduates per seminary, whereas in the period preceding the latest 
antiteligious campaign, the average number was 40-50. Whenever antireligious 
pressure is exerted by the secular authorities, a falling off among those who ate 
less determined is inevitable, but a numerical diminution on this scale implies 
that the pressure is particularly acute. 


The artificially staged trials of prominent members of the clergy that have 
taken place in various parts of the USSR during the last two years had as their 
victims for the most part that section of the clergy which takes a fairly critical 
„attitude toward the secular authorities and the Moscow Patriarchate. While the 
most striking cases were the trial of Archbishop Iov (Kresovich) of Kazan and 
the political discrediting of some other prominent members of the episcopacy,* 
it would be possible to quote more obscure examples to show that the anti- 
„religious policy of the secular authorities applies to all strata of the clergy. The 
Soviet press reported a case that occurred at Kalinin in 1960, when a child died 
as it was being baptized. The priest performing the rite was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment for murder, although there were no grounds on which 
to sentence him, but rather reasons for his not enjoying the favor of the secular 
authorities. ` 

Antireligious propaganda, which was stopped during World War II and 
remained silent during the first postwar years, was then resumed in more delicate 
form and has now, during the last two years, developed on a very wide scale, 
almost returning to what it had been under Stalin. The most offensive forms of 
such propaganda, moreover, are accompanied by acts of sacrilege against sanc- 
tuaries and places of worship and of disrespect toward clergy and the faithful. 
Once more, it is no longer entirely safe to go to church: persons who are seen 
going to church are subjected to pressure at their place of employment and run 
the risk of losing their work. 


The publication of antireligious literature has enormously increased, and has 
extended to publishing houses which formerly had nothing to do with it. In 
July 1961, Krasnaya zvezda printed a list of publications issued by the Ministry 
of Defense, which included such titles as “Communist Education and the Over- 
coming of Religious Survivals”; “Two Ethics: The Religious and the Com- 
munist”; “We Broke With Religion: Stories by Former Believers”; “War and 
Religion”; “The Predictions of Science and the Prophecies of Religion: Science 
and Religion on Forecasting the Future.”> Offensive caricatures of the clergy 
have again begun to appear in the columns of the periodical press.® 

The Soviet daily press also devotes considerable space to antireligious prop- 
aganda. Krasnaya zvezda, organ of the Central Political Authority of the Ministry 
of Defense, published, for example, an editorial entitled “What Does It Mean to 





3 See Grani, No 48, Frankfurt, 1960, pp 213—36. 
1 See Bulletin, 1961, No. 6, p. 52. 

5 Krasnaya zeezda, July 27, 1961. 

6 Krokodil, 1961, No. 1. 
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Be a Militant Atheist?” which declared: “The ideological struggle with religion 
is not the task of a narrow circle of specialists: the broad masses of servicemen, 
from the private soldier to the general . . . must take part in it.’? This campaign 
is in fact a determined and prolonged counterattack against the Church and 
religion in general, which during the first postwar decade acquired a strong 
position in the country and began to win over an increasing number of people, 
especially among the younger generation. i 

The interesting question here is: How does .the Moscow Patriarchate and the 
clergy subordinate to it react to what is going on? With the exception of a single 
speech by Patriarch Aleksii at the beginning of 1960, in which he spoke of per- 
secutions of the Orthodox Church,’ no change is to be observed. In fact, 1961 
may be marked out as a year in which, aftez a period of some reserve vis-a-vis 
the dictatorship, the Moscow Patriarchate resumed its voluntary-compulsory 
policy of supporting the secular authorities as actively as possible, especially in 
the sphere of foreign affairs. This became particularly obvious in the second half 
of the year. In April 1961, the journal of the Moscow Patriarchate wrote: 


The Soviet government, expressing the thoughts and hopes of its people, was 
the first to demand a cessatior. of nuclear tests, to cease them itself and call upon 
other states to do the same. But through the fault of certain atom-mongers wielding 
power who ignore the demands not only of their own but also of other peoples, the 
atmosphere continues to grow tenser.® 


In the paper presented on behalf of the Russian Orthodox Church at the 
World All-Christian Congress in Defense of Peace, held at Prague in June 1961, 
it was stated: 


Can we continue to tolerate a situation in which our brothers in Africa, Asia 
and Latin America to this day are offered, not assistance in the construction of their 
national independence, state scvereignty and economic independence from a number 
of powerful states, but the most varied obstacles, sometimes becoming the arena 
for artificially instigated fratricidal wars and being turned into a constant object of 
the propaganda arsenal of the “cold war’’??° 
The document later states: 

Last year’s Eucharistic Congress in Munich, with its speeches filled with enmity 
and bitterness, the participation of Catholic agents in the events in the Congo on the 
side of the aggressive forces of imperialism, the anti-Communist conferences of 
Catholic bishops ın connection with the failure of imperialist intervention in Cuba, 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s predictions of an “inevitable” new world war, the radio 
broadcast of Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro Cardinal Jaime Barros Camara against 
the restoration of diplomatic relations between Brazil and the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies—all these are links in a single chain, political facts which 
stand in direct conflict with the gospel of love and peace which constitutes the direct 
task of the servants of the Church of Christ.14 

7 Krasnaya zeezda, April 8, 19€1. 

8 See Bulletin, 1961, No. 5, pp. 46—47. 

9 Zhurnal Moskovskot Patriarkbii, 1961, No. 4, p. 38. 
10 Thid., 1961, No. 6, p. 50. 
11 Thid., p. 55. 
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Or again: 

In our country, the task of organizing public life on the principles of profound 
humanity and justice is really being carried out. In our country, the exploitation of 
man by man has been abolished, and concern for the people’s welfare, health, 
education and safety has been given the force of law.12 


Thus, the cautious and occasionally critical remarks with regard to the dicta- 
torship that had sometimes previously been heard in the Patriarch’s speeches were 
now supplanted by declarations of another order. Some of these declarations are 
little more than overt Soviet political propaganda. In his message to the Congress, 
Patriarch Aleksii declared: 


The present desire of certain Christians of the West to rely on the force of 
atomic weapons in their struggle with the East 1s a similar profanation of the all- 
forgiving love of the Son of God, crucified on behalf of the world.13 


This, together with other calls upon the West to abandon its “crusades” 
against the Fastera bloc countries, was read at the Congress by Archbishop 
Nikodim of Yaroslavl and Rostov, one of the direct successors to Metropolitan 
Nikolai, who retired (or was forced to retire) for reasons that are still not quite 
clear. Archbishop Nikodim has already been discussed in these columns in 
connection with his rapid rise to prominence in the Orthodox Church,!4 but we 
may add one or two comments here. It is noteworthy that he completed his 
secondary and higher theological education by correspondence and in a much 
shorter period than normal—five instead of twelve years—, which throws some 
doubt upon the profundity of his theological erudition. So far as is known, 
neither his period of study nor the years immediately following were marked 
by the production of any work in the field of theology or any other activities 
of note. He took monastic vows in 1947 and two years later, before he had any 
theological education, was ordained for the priesthood. In 1955, he joined the 
Russian Spiritual Mission in Jerusalem. That the Soviet authorities permitted 
him to take up this post abroad is evidence of the particular confidence that they 
had in him and of his special functions, which were not laid down solely by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. In 1960, he was consecrated Bishop of Podolsk; later, 
he became a member of the Holy Synod, a vicar of the Moscow diocese and Chair- 
man of the Department for External Church Relations. This latter post is impor- 
tant to the Communist dictatorship and can only be given to a petson recom- 
mended or approved by the secular authorities, which are extremely careful in 
selecting those who have business with the outside world. During the course 
of 1960, he was translated to the see of Yaroslavl and Rostov; in March 1961, 
he was confirmed a permanent member of the Holy Synod and in June of the 
same year was raised to the rank of archbishop “in recognition of his work in 
the Department of External Church Relations.” In other words, he rose to a 





13 Tbid, p. 57. 
13 Ibid., 1951, No. 7, p. 33. 
14 See Bullstin, 1961, No. 5, pp. 47—48. 
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leading position in the Church thanks, not to his purely ecclesiastical work, but 
to his political activity, conducted in the sphere of foreign relations at the behest 
of the Communist authorities. Here, in all probability, lies the key to his meteoric 
career. 

Among the other figures that have acquired prominence in the Moscow 
Patriarchate, we should note Metropolitan Pitirim (Sviridov) of Krutitsa and 
Kolomna, who succeeded Metropolitan Nikolai as deputy to the Patriarch.1® 
Of these two men, it may be suspected that Archbishop Nikodim is the main 
pillar of Soviet control within the central framework of the Church. 


The question inevitably arises, to what extent the figure of Archbishop 
Nikodim is typical of the new Lishops who are rising to take the places of their 
older colleagues. It must be stated first of all that in the connection with which 
we are here concerned the episcopacy and clergy of the Russian Orthodox Church 
ate by no means homogeneous. Alongside those who for one reason or another 
offer their political support to the secular regime, there are not a few who avoid 
any kind of ecclesiastical politics and assume a “neutralist” attitude. Among 
the Russian Orthodox clergy, however, a fairly strong opposition to the political 
activities of the Moscow Patriarchate is growing. The secular authorities and the 
Patriarchate are making every effort to discover those persons in the Church who 
nurture such opposition, and to judge by the signs proceeding from the upper 
ranks of the Church hierarchy, including the transfer of bishops from more 
central dioceses to sees more distant or secondary in importance, the “retirement” 
of others and the court trials cf members of the clergy, this opposition appears 
to be serious. Those members of the clergy who display such tendencies are 
either unfrocked and brought to trial or otherwise dealt with by the secular 
authorities, or else gradually transferred to parishes in remote and sparsely 
populated districts. 

The strength of this opposition within the Church lies, not in its numbers, 
but in the persistent, albeit silent, support which it receives from the more devout 
among the laity, who defend the Church and refrain from lending active support 
to the policies of its leaders. It is this silent but stubborn and inflexible support 
that is causing the dictatorship disquiet and prompting it on the one hand to 
seek the cooperation of the Church’s leaders, necessary to it for propaganda 
purposes and for ensuring some measure of control over the people, and on the 
other hand to conduct a detezmined counterattack upon religion. 


What are the prospects of success for this counterattack? It is as yet im- 
possible to offer a direct answer to this question, although information gleaned 
from the Soviet press suggests what the answer might be. In order to grasp its 
significance, it is necessary to quote such information in some detail. /zvestia 
printed a letter from a certain Olga Romanenko, who was working on a collective 
farm at the village of Kirillovka, in the KEmovo Raion of the Bryansk Oblast.1¢ 
In this letter, entitled “I Renounce Him” and accompanied by a lengthy note 


18 Ibid, p 48. 
16 Tavestia, May 20, 1961. 
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from the editor, the writer describes how she has renounced her husband, also 
a member of the collective farm, who has left the farm to study at a theological 
seminary. Her husband’s action is in itself not entirely unusual: what is remark- 
able is that in order to proceed to the seminary he had to be teleased from the 
collective farm, obtain a certificate confirming his release and certain other 
documents, including possibly an internal passport. All these he obtained from 
the collective farm offices, from the ‘raion soviet and perhaps from some other 
raion authorities. It was only necessary to delay or refuse the issue of one of these 
documents, and the intention to proceed to the seminary would have been frus- 
trated. In fact, however, everything was completed rapidly and secretly, so that 
even his wife knew nothing of his intention. When she found out and complained 
to the collective farm chairman, she was told: “You've let your husband slip 
from you—go and look for him.” She received no more help from the “respected 
people in the raion,” i.e., the Party and governmental officials to whom she 
applied, for they remained deaf to her requests to hold her husband back and ` 
bring him to reason, even after the local oblast newspaper had intervened in the 
affair by publishing an article entitled, “Where Are You Going, Melenty Roma- 
nenko?” “I wanted to hold him back but could not,” wrote Romanenko’s wife’ 
to [zvestia, “but some one did issue the necessary documents to him, which means 
that they knew where he was going.” “How could this happen,” commented 
the editorial note, “comrade Party and governmental officials of the Klimovo 
Raion? You let the man go, you did not know how to stick up for him and 
snatch him from the grasping hands of the churchmen. That is to say, you did 
not fight for him as you should have done.” Herein lies one of the problems of 
the secular authorities in their fight with religion: religion is assisted even by 
men with Party cards in their pockets. 


. Another characteristic instance concerns the christening of a two-week-old 
baby that had been brought to hospital in an almost hopeless condition suffering 
from double pneumonia. At the parents’ request, the chief surgeon of the hospital 
gave permission for the child to be christened immediately and even put his 
office at their disposal for the performance of the ceremony. A transportable 
font was placed on his desk, and a priest was called to christen the child. Con- 
trary to the doctors’ expectations, the child recovered. The incident, which was 
regarded by the local population as a miracle, attracted the notice of [zvestia, 
which responded with an article entitled “What the Bells Were Ringing About.’’}? 
“A man with a higher medical training gave permission for a child that was 
seriously ill to be taken from its bed and carried into the next room in order that 
a ptiest might immerse it, feverish as it was, in the cold font,” protested the 
paper. What most troubled the editors, however, was that “the doctors them- 
selves, apparently not believing in their own powers, called on the assistance of 
God.” “All the work,” they continue, “of competent, intelligent and warm- 
hearted people who had lost their sleep at nights in order to save the child was 
claimed for his own credit by a priest in his robes, over which the hospital chief 


17 Jbid., July 21, 1961. 
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placed a white overall with his own hand.” It further transpires that despite the 
Tevestia article the officials in charge of the department to which the hospital 
belongs took the chief surgeon under their wing and covered up the affair. 

‘An incident of another nature also confirms what has already been said. 
According to Karl Lavrenich, correspondent ot the Daily Telegraph, who recently 
visited the USSR, after it had been announced that the Church of St. Andrew 
in Kiev was to be closed, about a hundred women praying in the church refused 
to leave the building and remained there until two o’clock in the morning. Some 
three hundred policemen forced their way into the church and removed the 
women by force. 

The fact that among a considerable section of the population there is an 
instinctive desire to turn to religion in the attempt to find some meaning for 
a dull existence in the name of mere material ideals is borne out by a brief story 

published in Komsomolskaya pravda under the heading “Parable of a Burnt-out 
Match,”18 Here we find a description of a conversation between a few quite 
ordinary Soviet citizens about life and its meaning. The conversation is published 
as an example of “incorrect” tainking, and is accompanied by the appropriate 
admonishments in the Party spirit. The interesting point, however, is the very 
possibility that such a conversation should take place, and it may well be regarded 
as typical of many another conversation among people in the Soviet Union. 

People in the Soviet Union do not want to be a mere match that burns out 
in the hands of the regime. Tkey want to find a meaning for their life, and are 
not satisfied with mere assurances that they will be remembered by future gener- 
ations. Among the grayness of life in the Soviet Union, occupied by work that 
is sometimes too much to bear, man remains man, with his endless search for 
the meaning of life, his attempts to establish wherein lies his worth or value as 
an individual and to solve many other problems. Many seek the answers to these’ 
questions in the bosom of the Church, the guardian of the eternal values of all 
generations. 

It is against this spiritual principle, which has survived despite all the per- 
secutions of the last forty vears and more and despite the succession of three 
generations under the Soviet regime, that the new antireligious campaign of the 
Soviet authorities is directed with the aim of “rooting out the survivals of 


‘teligion” during the transition to Communism. ‘ 
ies a 8 aS ai D. Konstantinov 


i 





18 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 21, 1960. 
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Culture 


Conflicting Currents in the Soviet Cultural World 


The Twenty-Second Party Congress was marked by striking political para- 
doxes. While “de-Stalinization” was verbally carried to the extreme and the 
incantations of “Never again” were clearly heard, no real guarantee against 
a recurrence of Stalin’s abuses of power was given in the sense of a delegation 
of authority. 


Just zs in the political sphere, so in the discussion of culture the Congress 
presented a number of paradoxes. It is well known what a tremendous role the 
creators of Marxism and the founders of the Russian Communist Party assigned 
to culture in the development of a Communist society. At least for Marx, the 
development of a higher culture, especially art, both in depth—“greater” art—and 
in breadth—art for more people—was the final indication of the viability of a new 
society. One might have expected, therefore, particularly after the “rehabili- 
tation” of Marx, who had been very much kept in the background under Stalin, 
that a large portion of the new Program, as well as of the discussions at the 
Congress, would be devoted to questions concerning the development of art. 
and cultuze. But this was not so. Both these topics had very low priority not 
only in the Program but even in the speeches delivered by the officials who are 
supposed -o deal directly with these matters, such as the President of the Academy 
of Sciences or the Minister of Culture. 


Marx was much opposed to specialization in art, to the existence of ar- 
tists as professionals and not as spontaneous creators. He maintained that there 
are artistic capabilities in every man which are frustrated by the social order, 
and that ir the ideal society of the future everyone would be an artist for himself. 
The new Program lays great emphasis on encouraging amateur groups as the 
main form of the Communist art to come, but this is almost the only trace of 
connectior with the original Marxist ideas on art that can be discovered in ıt. 
The main point made by the Program in discussing art and the humanities 
is that they should serve as a kind of skeleton key to the souls and minds of 
people in -he process of developing the new Communist man: the artist is to 
mold the new Communist man by reflecting the heroic deeds of the Soviet 
people in building Communism. How is this to be done? The final resolution of 
the Congress, with the soldierly frankness of an order of the day to Soviet 
society, demands, among other things, “the development of literature and art, 
of socialist realism, a raising of their ideological and artistic level, a streng- 
thening of their connection with the practice of Communist construction, with 
the life of the people.” This is, to put it bluntly, a reaffirmation of the intellectual 
tradition of Stalinism: art and literature are to mold the builders of Communism 
by staying well within this tradition—the tradition of socialist realism—and 
yet somehow become livelier and more convincing by strengthening their 
connection with life. 
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So much for the theory as it emerged in the Program—the way the Party 
would like Soviet art to look. ‘The discussion at the Congress of the actual state 
of art and culture reveals quite 2 different picture—so different that it is difficult 
to establish where the ideal as set forth in the Program and the reality of cultural 
life in the Soviet Union today meet. The speeches made at the Congress showed 
clearly that there is a great struggle going on between various trends in Soviet 
cultural circles, that a “monolithic” Soviet culture is but a myth. They also revealed 
to a large extent the issues at stake and the bitterness of this struggle. 


On the one hand, there were the Stalinist speakers. Naturally, they all paid 
lip service to the destruction of the personality cult as a great achievement of the 
Party in the last few years; but this does not alter the fact that all their terms of 
reference, all the things that they regard as desirable and positive, are precisely 
those that the present inherited from Stalinist deys and which, despite “de- 
Stalinization,” still prompt us to characterize this society as Stalinist. The two 
writer speakers at the Congress who represented this line were Gribachev and 
Kochetoy, who occupy important administrative positions in the management 
of Soviet cultural life. Both of -hem expressed their dissatisfaction with the way 
in which Soviet culture was at present being managed, as permitting too much 
ideological diversity and deviating too far from the established tradition in prac- 
tice if not in theory. Kochetov directly attacked the present leadership of the 
Union of Writers of the USSR as being ineffectual and asked for a reshuffling, 
while Gribachev equally bluntly attacked the editorial board of Literaturnaya ` 
gazeta, principal organ of the Union of Writers, for “irresponsibility” in support- 
ing the “special’’—i.e., liberaliz:ng—“course of the young” and for indulging in 
“cheap sensationalism” such a3 (presumably) the recent publication of Evtush- 
enko’s Babiy Yar. (It is significant that the highlights of both speeches were 
supported by applause from the floor.) Both speakers directed their fire against 
“revisionist” or liberalizing trends and the growing tendency toward ideological 
diversity, against the preoccupation with purely personal subjects—which they 
dismissed as “‘petty”—as opposed to “Communist construction,” against the 
“special course” of the young and against the “blackening of reality.” Kochetov 
ptaised the Stalinist writers; including such notorious figures as Babaevsky and 
excluding even the most moderate liberals from the list of those who do good 
work. Kochetov and Gribachev regard ali those guilty of what they consider 
ideological sins as succumbing to foreign bourgeois influerces. Consistently 
with this, Kochetov almost went so far as to speak openly against cultural 
contacts with the West and to speak derisively of films made “in the Western 
spirit” which as a result even win some bourgeois prizes and gold medals, 
obviously hinting at The Cranes Are Flying. Both he and Gribachev called for 
ideological purity in Soviet art, for a rejection of the “one-sided portrayal of 
defects” and for a suppression of ideological deviations and bourgeois influences. 


Kochetov’s ideas were supported by no less a figure than Suslov, who de- 
manded that the production of “ideologically deficient books and films” should 
cease and asked, “Ts it not high time to stop subsidizing inadequate productionin 
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the field of art?” thus supporting the position of militant Stalinists who advocate 
the suppression of “non-conformists” by applying “administrative measures.” 
Their chief aim is to freeze cultural life in the USSR by bringing it into conformity 
with the course of development laid down in the Party Program, not only in 
name but also in fact. 


There was, however, a different voice to be heard at the Congress: this was 
‘the poet Tvardovsky, editor of the literary magazine Novy mir, which in the last 
few months has been taking a radically anti-Stalinist line. As faras settling accounts 
with Stalinism as a system was concerned, Tvardovsky’s speech was perhaps the 
most radical of all delivered at the Congress. He declared unambiguously that 
life and azt in the USSR still bore the traces of Stalinism, that the cult of the 
individual had not yet been fully overcome, that Soviet artists and scholars were 
still constrained by the old Stalinist dogmas. He pointed out that the Stalinist 
practice of depicting life solely as it is on red-letter days and not on workdays 
“filled wita: labor, cares and needs” still continues. “To put it bluntly,” he said, 
“the most substantial defect of our literature is its lack of depth and verisimilitude.” 
Unlike the Party Program, the Stalinists and Suslov, Tvardovsky stressed that the 
most important thing about a work of art is its quality as a work of art, and that 
if this is deficient all good intentions are worthless. He took issue with Khrush- 
chev himself by continuing to expose the practice of “varnishing reality,” 
although Khrushchev in an earlier speech had declared the term unusable and 
had said that he sided with the “varnishers” against the “blackenets.” Tvardov- 
sky’s speech borders on the revisionist sentiments of 1956—57. Although it pays 
lip service tothe necessity of exploiting literature in the service of “Communist 
construction,” the very idea of this “construction” and the service rendered it by 
literature is radically reinterpreted as constituting a break with existing intellectual 
and political traditions, not as their continuation. To sum up Tvardovsky’s 
speech in one sentence, one might say that the main task of Soviet society, as he 
. Sees it, is to rid itself of Stalinism as a system, and that this applies among other 
things to arz. 


Another writer to speak at the Congress on literary matters was Sholokhov, 
whose speech presents an interesting and curious phenomenon. Whereas Suslov, 
Kochetov, Tvardovsky and another group which we shall mention later all rep- 
tesent the main stream of Soviet cultural life, what is happening in Leningrad 
and Moscow, Sholokhov, a very different type of man, lives away from the 
vanity fair of the “capitals,” which he rather despises. He is not an intellectual in 
the same sense that other speakers on cultural matters were. His manner was that 
of a Russian muzbik or of a court fool, very sly, bawernschlan, outwardly obsequious 
to those in power and at the same time independent, impudent and insulting, but 
in such as way that he is difficult to pin down. Sholokhov did not tire of praising 
Khrushchev’s services to the Soviet people, but most characteristic was the way 
he handled Mme Furtseva, the Minister of Culture. He remarked that writers 
‘and others in the world of culture had long dreamed of a minister of culture like 
the present one, who not only had delicacy and understanding but was also 
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attractive. He then proceeded to point out the stupidity and irrelevance of most 
of the things that Furtseva had had to say at the Congress. Furtseva had, for in- 
stance, counted the output of Soviet drama in figures—so many plays on con- 
temporary subjects. “It is, of course, a great achievement,” said Sholokhov, 
“that there are so many of them. But, on the other hand, how many of these 
plays will be remembered?—Not leave an indelible trace, but just be remembered? 
Figures and percentages are treacherous things, Comrade Furtseva,” he concluded, 
“they very often fool you. Let them live in the Central Statistical Office: they will 
feel much better there than in art.” Although Sholokhov is an important writer 
and his speech was highly amusing, he is on the outskirts of the literary conflict 
owing to his way of life, personality and inclinations. 

There was another group of artists who were mentioned at the Congress 
but, unlike the Stalinists and the “liberalizers,” did not have any say there. These 
were the writers, poets, artists and actors of the younger generation, who were 
constantly referred to as a potential threat, as a cultural Macht im Hintergrund. The 
attitude of the Party apparatchiki toward them was, perhaps, best summarized 
in the speech by P. Demichev, First Secretary of the Moscow City Party Commit- 
tee, a natural person to talk about these matters as being the political boss of the 
capital city and center of artistic activity. (At the Congress, Demichev was in 
addition elevated to the renk of Secretary of the Party Central Committee.) 
According to him, “certain immature writers, painters and composers, mostly 
from the younger generation, have succumbed to such diseases as pseudoinnova- 
tions and formalism in art.” “It is true,” he said, “ there are very few of them, but 
we must nip this disease in the bud; otherwise, it may become dangerous.” It was 
through threats such as these that this third group in Soviet cultural life alongside 
the Stalinists and the liberals was indirectly noted at the Congress. These are the 
people who ate on the radical side of ‘T'vardovsky, who no longer would go so 
far as even to pay lip service to the achievements of the past and to the Stalinist 
social system, who ate pressing more and more vociferously for changes in the 
entire intellectual and political life of the country. Evtushenko is typical of them. 
The Party has been threatening for a long time to “nip them in the bud,” but 
at the Congress did not actvally move fer fear of completely antagonizing the 
more moderate intellectuals. 


It is noteworthy that Sholokhov, while deriding the cultural officials of the 
Party, also found it necessary to attack the so-called “bourgeois poets” who have 
found such a vogue in the cities. It is, of course, difficult to say what Sholokhov’s 
motives were; but it is, perhaps, not too great a simplification to say that this 
was the contempt of a peasant writer for the “city slickers,” for the people who 
engage, not in the simple, straightforward process of putting words down on 
paper, but in artistic experimentation. There was also, probably, a good deal of 
envy on the part of a man who despite his great talent had compromised quite a 
lot in his life; the envy for those who choose the road of non-compromise. 


Summing up the culturel situation as it emerged at the Party Congress, one 
may say that the Congress revealed the presence of profound conflicts—not a 
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simple collision of two forces, but a complex pattern of different attitudes, the 
only clezr-cut attitude being that of thosé who want to retain the Stalinist intellec- 
tual tradition intact—Kochetov, Gribachev and, at a higher political level, Suslov, 
Demichev and probably other Party officials. 

Perheps it is these conflicts in the Soviet intellectual world that are responsible 
for the emptiness of the statements on art and culture in the Party Program. Since 
there are no real monolithic concepts which could be enforced and since the Party 
is deeply committed to the fiction that there is only one truth and that Soviet 
intelectual life is therefore monolithic, the only way left to the authors of the 
Program was, on the one hand, to affirm their wishes (with threats when necessary) 
for a continuation of the Stalinist tradition and, on the other hand, to use phrases 
so broad as to be largely meaningless which will permit the inevitable maneuvering 
without too much loss of face. D. Burg 


REVIEWS 
The Periodical Press 


In the constant process o7 revision to which Marxism is being subjected 
by the Soviet leaders, the most smportant modifications concern Marx’s theory 
of the withering away of those features of the state inherent in the capitalist 
system, including the organs of government and such economic features as the 
use of money and sale of goods. This radical revision has been prompted by 
the incontrovertible laws of society, which, indeed, made it inevitable that 
certain Utopian principles, albeit essential features of the Communist system, 
should be subjected to reconsideration. 


This process of revision acauires particular interest in view of the fact that 
in the light of the new Party Program and the resolutions of the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress a classless Communist society may already be regarded as having 
some degree of reality in the USSR. 


The first issue of Kommunist for this year contains a long article py V. Semenov, 
who says: 

The emergence and development of a socialist society is a complex process, for 
socialism develops on a basis which ıs not its own. Despite all its gigantic achieve- 
ments, socialism in many respects still bears the imprint of the old order from whose 
loins it sprang (page 40). 

The author gives a table showing the social changes that came about in the 
Soviet Union during the two cecades 1939-59, from which we learn that during 
this period the proportion of workers and employees rose from 52.5 to 68.3 
percent, while that of the collective farm peasantry fell from 44.9 to 31.4 percent 
and of individual farmers and handicraftsmen from 2.6 to 0.3 percent. This is 
taken to indicate the approximation of the various social classes to one another. 
The author says: 

i The process of fusing socialist classes and strata leads to an ever-increasing 
homogeneity of society. The political manifestation of this is the transformation of 
the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat into a state of all the people, an organ 
expressing the interests and will of the entire people. At this stage, the leading role 
of the working class with regard to the other workers is preserved; it is determined 
by the fact that the working class 1s linked with the ownership by all the people of the 
means of production, ... [and] ıs the most progressive organized class, the most 
consistent bearer of Communist ideals (page 41). 


It will be seen that the changes in the percentual relationship between the 
various social groups, whica are supposed to find political expression in the 
development of the dictatorship of the proletariat into a government of and by 
all the people, are not reflected in the nature of the regime, which will remain a 
dictatorship of the working class, i.e., of the Party. 

Surveying the prospects held out by the Communism planned for the future, 
the author says: 
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Communism liquidates the class distinctions that are retained under socialism, 
and establishes complete social equality. Under Communism, everyone will enjoy 
an equal position in society, a like relation to the means of production and equal 
conditions of labor and distribution, and will take an active part in the administration 
of public affairs (page 42). 


Semenov goes on, however, to make a number of substantial qualifications: 


Tke process of building a classless Communist society is performed by the people 
under the leadership of the socialist state of all the people and the Party. The state 
is called upon to organize the creation of a material and technical basis for Commu- 
nism and the transformation of socialist into Communist social relations, to secure 
an improvement in the people’s welfare and to stand on guard over the peaceful 
labor of Soviet citizens. This is the most important condition for destroying classes 
and class distinctions. During the large-scale construction of Communism, the role 
and importance of the Communist Party as the leading and directing force of Soviet 
society continues to grow. Without the Party’s guidance of all work on the construc- 
tion of Ccmmunism, it is impossible to build a classless society, since it is the Party’s 
leadersnip that gives Communist construction its organized, planned and scien- 
tifically justified character (page 43). 

This amounts to the complete retention of the existing regime and even an 
enhancement of the element of compulsion, despite the fact that during the 
transition from socialism to Communism all manifestations of antagonism be- 
tween the various social and economic groups are supposed to be entirely absent. 
The author goes on: 


During the process of building a classless society, the conditions are created and 
realized for liquidating all types of distinction. For the kolkhoz peasantry, in 
developing and perfecting the kolkhoz form of property with the support of the 
working class and the intelligentsia, zġso facto gradually prepares the conditions neces- 
sary for wiping out the differences between itself and the working class (page 44). 
This process is even described in philosophical terms: “The process of the 

disappearance of classes is a vivid manifestation of the dialectical law of the nega- 
tion of negation” (page 44). 

In describing the future society in his country, the author from time to time 
attacks the non-Communist world, in particular stressing that the theory of a 
“single industrial society,” advanced by Western economists, is fundamentally 
incorrect since there can be no social and economic structures common to 
socialism and capitalism. He says: 

In overcoming the differences between the kolkhoz peasantry and the working 
class, the most important thing is the bringing together, later the fusion, of kolkhoz 
property with property of the people as a whole. How will this fusion occur? 
Developing Marxist-Leninist principles governing the building of a classless society, 
the Communist Party has stubbornly fought against all kinds of mistakes and distor- 
tions concerning this question in both theory and practice (page 47). 

The reorganization of agriculture involving the abolition of the MTS, 
initiated by Khrushchev himself, is represented as a correction of earlier gross 
errors and as amounting to a discovery of the correct road to Communism. 
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Not far removed in subject is the article by I. Changli on “The Working Class 
of the USSR and Scientific and Technical Progress,” which surveys a variety of fac- 
` tors capable of promoting man’s harmonious development and considers the ques- 
tion how to combine physical and mental work. The main point of the article is: 


The Party sets itself the task of educating the entire populatian in a spirit of 
scientific Communism. It aims at ensuring that the workers consciously build their 
lives ın a Communist way, that Communist ideas combine organically with Com- 
munist deeds ın the conduct of each individual, in the activity of each collective and 
each organization (page 57). 

“Communist deeds” means the highest degree of effort in work, the maxi- 
mum productivity of labor; the purpose, therefore, of such passages as this 
is to provide a theoretical founcation for the demands for harder work that will 
be made during the building of Communism. 

In its last issue (No. 24) for last year, the Party Central Committee’s journal 
Partiinaya zhizn dealt with the local soviets, or councils, in a leader entitled 
“The Soviets Are the Organs of Popular Government,” in whica it was stated: 


As the organs of government which are the most democratic and connected with 
the masses, the soviets are a powerful weapon of Communist construction (page 4). 


The nature of the soviets. however, is further described as follows: 


One of the main sources of the strength and activity of the soviets and of all 
their successes was and remains the leadership of the Party. And the Party, while 
continually strengthening it [this leadership’, devotes much attenz:on to the further 
perfection and radical improvement of the work of the soviets as the most 1mpor- 
tant link in our entire political system (page 5). 


Somewhat curious in this connection is the warning that Party committees 
should not take over any of the functions of the soviets; but then, of course, 
all senior officials in the soviets at whatever level always proceed in their work 
on the basis of the Party’s ins-ructions, since they are primarily Party members 
and only secondarily government officials. 

This aspect of the matter is borne out by an article contributed by P. Pigalev, 
who is deputy head of the Party Central Committee’s Department for Party 
Organs in the Union (i.e., non-Russian) Republics, “For Perfec-ing the Work of 
Local Party Organs.” Pigalev stresses the necessity of properly clarifying the 
aims set by the new Party Program and the decisions of the T-weaty-Second Party 
Congress, and declares that Farty committees must exert the most determined 
efforts to complete the task undertaken, which includes that of exercising a close 
supervision of the organs of “popular government’’—the soviets. 

Thus, the governmental apparatus fulfills the subservient role of carrying 
out the decisions of the Party, which may be regarded as constituting a reserve 
of personnel for the governmental apparatus. The first issue of Partiinaya zhizn 
for this year provides an aid to the propaganda worker in the form of information 
for reference under the title “The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
Figures.” This includes information on the numerical strength of the Party in 
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recent years, from which it is evident that the Party has lately been recruiting a 
particularly large number of agricultural specialists. This is certainly connected 
to a considerable extent with Khrushchev’s desire to reach a turning point in the 
country’s agricultural fortunes. Information is also given on the distribution 
among various occupations of the members of certain regional Party organiza- 
tions, from which we learn that as of July 1, 1961, the percentage of Communists 
engaged in industry was 71.4 percent and in-the “unproductive” occupations, 
including education, science, medicine and culture, 15.6 percent. Nothing is said 
of the proportion of Party members in the governmental apparatus, but in any 
case it is natural that this proportion should be considerable. 

The same issue contains “A Moral Code of the Builder of Communism,” in 
which a member of the classless society is described thus: 


The man of the age of Communism is a warrior. He 1s good, and his goodness 
is to be seen primarily in that he devotes himself entirely to the construction of a 
Communist society in which all people will live well, creatively and joyously. He 1s 
just, and this takes the form of his devoting all his efforts to the consolidation upon 
earth of a single, just, Communist system of living (page 60). 


True, this moral image lacks specific features, but it makes up for it by 
presenting this obscure figure in the rosiest possible colors. 

Official Party organs are joined by literary, artistic and socio-political publica- 
tions in lauding the new Communist age. Practically every one of these journals 
contains material depicting the forthcoming classless society, in which wishful 
thinking predominates to an even greater extent than in that published in the 
official Party journals. A recent issue of Znamya (1961, No. 12), for example, 
presented a number of offerings by delegates to the Twenty-Second Party Congress. 
Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR Council of Ministers Moskovsky, speaking of 
leadership, gives the reader the following picture of the coming form of self- 
government: ` 


Under public Communist self-government, ın contrast to the socialist state 
system, the direction of public affairs will cease to be a special profession. The 
functions cf government will be carried out, as Lenin stated, by all in turn and will 
no longer be the special functions of a special group of persons. Communism will 
make all people state officials . . . 

The number of persons capable of directing the country’s affairs on the basis of 
a sense of public responsibility in the USSR is growing from day to day (page 130). 


He backs up this view with the assertion that each election of delegates to the 
soviets means an increase in the number of new leaders, who are quickly familiari- 
zing themselves with the complex mechanism of a country’s government. The 
author stresses that the work of the organs of government in the USSR is being 
constantly improved and therefore, by the time the transition to a classless 
Communist society takes place, may reach the ideal—in the Communist interpreta- 
tion of that word. A. Gaw 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by rhe Soviet Press and Radio} 


January 1962 


1 Prices of wrist watches, pocket watcnaes and 
clocks reduced by an average of 18 percent. 
New Year celebrated in the Kremlin. 


Central Committee sends messag: to mark 
fortieth anniversary of founding of Chilean 
Communist Party. 

Cuban Ambassador holds reception to 
mark third anniversary of Cuban revolution. 

Government statement on cessetlon of 
nuclear tests sent to UN Disarmament Com- 
mission. 


First Deputy Premier Mikoyan leaves Moscow 
for Guinea. 

Ambassador to Indonesia Mikhailoy holds 
reception in Jakarta in honor of space pilot 
Titov. 

Extended session of the presidium of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
to put forward candidates for the Central 
Election Commission for Electiors to the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 


5 First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Yugoslav Ambassador. 

Session of the Academy of Social Sciences 
in Moscow. 


New turbine steamer ‘Frederic Jol-ot-Curie,” 
built at Nikolaev, sails on maiden voyage. 

Delegation headed by Miniszer of Power 
Station Construction I. T. Novikov leaves 
Moscow for Egypt. 

First Secretary of Leningrad City Party 
Committee-G. I. Popov awarded Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor for services to the state. 

Announcement of formation cf 764 electoral 
districts for elections to the Council of the 
Union and of 645 electoral districts for 
election to the Council of Nationalities in the 
forthcoming Supreme Soviet elections. 

Conference of agricultural workers from 
Central Black Earth Zone opens at Voronezh 
with Central Commuttee Presidium members 
Voronoy and Polyansky attending. 

Soviet exhibition of chemical reazents, radio- 

active and stable isotopes opens in Bombay. 
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7 Mikoyan opens Soviet industrial trade ex- 
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hibition ax Conakry (Guinea). 
Dam across River Surkhan-Darya, in 
Uzbekistan, completed. 


Soviet—Bulgarian trade pact signed in Moscow. 
Soviet~Japanese trade talks open in Tokyo. 


9 Delegation of Soviet journalists flies to Cuba 


to attend session of executive committee of 
International Organization of Journalists. 
Archeologists discover forufications dating 
from the Early Feudal Period near Dzbambul, 
in Kazakhstan. 
Session of Permanent Commission for 
Foreign Trade of Comecon opens in Moscow. 


10 Mikoyan flies from Conakry to Accra to visit 
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Presiden: Nkrumah of Ghana. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives Bra- 
zihan Chargé d’ Affaires. 

Khrushchey attends exhibition of agn- 
cultural machinery produced in Belorussian 
SSR at Zhdanovichi. 


Agreement for construction by Soviet Union 
of metallurgical works in Baghdad signed with 
Iraq. 

Announcement that Supreme Soviet elec- 
tions will take place on March 18, 1962. 

Khrushchev arrives in Minsk to take part in 
Belorussian agricultural conference. 


General Assembly of USSR Academy of Arts 
opens in Moscow. 

Delegation of All-Union Centra] Counci! of 
Trade Untons arrives in Helsinki to take part 
in fourth session of Fiano-Soviet Trade Union 
Commission. 

Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Demichev leaves Moscow for 
Poland. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium approves com- 
position of Central Election Commission foz 
Elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Kazakh Party Central Committee Secretary 
Kunaev awarded Order of Lenin for services 
to the Party and state. 


12 Soviet- research scientists land in Enderby 
Land, in Antarctica, to set up geological 
station. 

Report on conference of North Caucasian 
agriculural workers published. 


13 I. V. Kurchatov Gold Medal instituted and 
gwarded to physicists P. E. Spivak and Y. A. 
Prokof=v. 

Permanent representative to UN V. A. Zorin 
awarded Order of Lenin for services at his 
dtplomatic post. 


14 Messag> of sympathy sent to Indian Party 
Central Committee on death of General 
Secretary A. K. Ghosh. 

Two Catholic priests brought to trial in 
Vilnius for reselling building materials 
intended for a church and foreign currency. 


16 Report on construction of high-voltage power 
line across the Carpathians in the direction of 
the River Tisse, ın Hungary. The western 
regions of the Ukraine, Hungary, Poland, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
will subzeqrently be linked in a single power 
network 
Swedizh trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for trade talks. 
War cames trial opens in Tallinn. 


17 Soviet space pilot Titov arrives in Rangoon. 


18 Soviet-Moroccan trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 


19 Message of congratulations sent to Central 
Committee of Polish United Workers’ Party to 
mark twentieth anniversary of its foundation. 


20 All-Union speed skating championships for 
competitcrs aged 19—20 years held on the 
Alma-Ata mountain skating rink. 


21 Soviet spece pilot Titov arrives in Hanoi from 
Rangoon. ' 


22 Mikoyan received by King of Morocco in Fez. 


23 Finnish m_litary delegation arrives in Moscow. 

Mikoyaa arrives back in Moscow from his 
tour of A=rican states. 

Publication of report of Central Statistical 
Authority on fulfillment of state plan for 
development of the national economy 1n 1961. 

State Committee for the Timber, Paper and 
Wood Processing Industry and Forestry 
formed. 


24 Finnish Ambassador gives luncheon, attended 
by Defense Minister Malinovsky, in honor 
of Finnish military delegation visiting USSR. 

World chess champion Botvinnik takes first 
place in Swedish chess tournament. 

Ninetieth birthday of G. M. Krzhizhanovsky 
marked by meeting at the House of Culture of 
Power Workers in Moscow. 

Sino-Seviet plan for cultural cooperation 
in 1962 signed in Moscow. 


25 Device produced at Chimkent Electrical 
Appliances Factory for restoring lost powers 
of speech. 

Khrushchev sends greetings to Premier 
Nehru on twelfth anniversary of proclamation 
of Indian Republic. 


26 Soviet-North Vietnamese friendship evening 
held at North Vietnamese Embassy in Moscow. 
Two Catholic priests sentenced to eight and 
four years’ imprisonment respectively for 
misapplication of building materials ın Vilnouus. 
Khrushchev receives head of Burmese 
economic delegation visiting Soviet Union. 
Publication of statement by Foreign Ministry 
Press Department regarding rumored invitation 
to US Attorney General Robert Kennedy to 
visit Soviet Union. 


27 Gromyko gives luncheon in honor of official 
representatives to the International Conference 
on Laos in Moscow on their way home from 
Geneva. 

Soviet government statement on cessation of 
nuclear tests published. 


28 Letter from Zorin to Security Council Chair- 
man Sir Patrick Dean on the need to enforce 
Security Council resolutions on the Congo 
published. 

Details regarding admission to and regula- 
tions of the new Academy of Soctal Sciences 
due to open on February 1 published. 

Announcement of plenary sesston of Party 
Central Committee on March 5. 

Editor of Izsestsra A Adzhubei visits Mexican 
President. 


29 Conference of officials from various transport 
ministries opens in Moscow 
Commander of UAR Air Force holds 
reception in Cairo for Soviet space pilot 
Gagarin. 

30 All-Union conference of heads of social 
science departments in higher educational 
establishments opens in Moscow. 
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Moscow—Jakarta flights. inauguratzd by_ 
Aeroflot. ` 


31 Soviet government adopts resolution to pro- ' 


vide aid to earthquake victims in Yugoslavia. 
Soviet-Rumanian trade agreemen: for 1962 
signed in Moscow. 





Changes and Appointments 


4 M. A. Menshikov replaced by A. F. Dobrynin 
as ambassador to the United States ın connec- 
tion with his transfer to other duties. 


a a . 

10 D. S. Solod replaced by D. D. Degtyar as 
ambassador to Guinea in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


14 M. G. Sergeev feplaced by N. I. Koryukin as 
ambassador to Greece in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


23 G. M. Orlov appointed Chairman of the State 
Committee for the Timber, Paper and Wood 
Processing Industries and Forestry. 

_S. G. Lapin appointed Deputy Minster of 
Foreign Affairs 


New Contributors 


Konstantinov, D. In the USSR, specialized in printng and publishing. Since the war, in emigration. 
Now a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church in the United States. Author of a number of articles 


published by the Institute on rel-gious subjects. 
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Just Published 


Essays on the Soviet Economy 


by Naum Jasny 


Two Editions : 


PrarcerR Eprrion: For sale in the United States, Canada and the 
British Isles, published for the Institute for the Study of the USSR 


by 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC., PUBLISHERS 
64 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Linen, 312 pages Price $6.00 


Insrrrure Eprrion: For sale outside the United States, Canada 
and the British Isles, published by 
INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY oF THE USSR 
Mannhardtstrasse 6, Munich, Germany 


Paper, 312 pages Price DM 15.00 


The dean of Western students of the Soviet economy has distilled 
in this absorbing and instructive book the essence of what he has 
learned regarding how to conduct research on the subject. The 
result is an indispensable guide for both novices and experienced 
researchers. Jasny is not content to point out the difficulties due 
to concealment, falsification and manipulation of Soviet statistics, 
he also proceeds to a prescription for discovering the facts, 
in what is practically a guidebook for the economic detective 


Order from your Bookdealer or direct from the Publisher 
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ARTICLES 


Communist China: A Reluctant Dragon 


K. Paviov 


The following article represents something of a departure from usual Bulletin practice 
in that it relates the impressions of ar. eye-witness and 1s not merely the analysis of a 
researcher. We consider it to be of velue for two reasons: first, the author is well ac- 
quainted with cultural, political and economic conditions in Communist China; second, 
be was for a long while engaged as a specialist translator in one of the Peking ministries 
aad has only recently left China. 


Khrushchev’s condemnation of the Albanian Communists at the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress and the subsequeat breaking off of diplomatic relations 
between the USSR and Albania have once again aroused the free world’s interest 
in Sino-Soviet relations. Both the Soviet and Chinese leaders and the press in their 
respective ccuntries make every effort, as a rule, to conceal any trend, either in 
relations between the two countries or wichin them, whose subsequent develop- 
ment promiszs to strengthen the free world in its attempt to staunch the constant 
onslaught of Communism. It is true that =rom time to time allusions have crept 
into speeches by Communist leaders and into articles in the press which sub- 
stantiated tbe view that Sino-Soviet relations have taken a sharp turn for the 
worse, yet these allusions, sometimes very vague and unspecific, primarily concern 
such questions as future relations between the Communist world and the West 
and methods of ensuring the victory of Communism throughout the world. 
Moteover, such disagreements may be ascribed to manifestations or echoes of 
that “free” discussion of basic problems cf ideology, tactics and strategy which 
Khrushchev has more than once acknow-edged to be the satellites’ right since 
Stalin’s death. In any case, purely ideological differences between Moscow and 
Peking coulc not serve as the sole reasors for the exacerbation of relations be- 
tween the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties. The ostracism to which Albania, 
“the most devoted friend” of Red China, was subjected at the end of last year by 
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the Soviet Union and its satellites, and the stand taken by the Mao Tse-tung 
regime over the conflict between Khrushchev and Enver Hoxha provide reasons 
for supposing that the situation might well develop into ite division of the 
Communist world into two hostile camps. 


Differences between the Soviet and Chinese Communist parties have long 
existed. The fact that they did not come out into the open until after Stalin’s death, 
when the struggle for the succession in the Soviet Union weakened the Kremlin 
and strengthened the voice of China within the Communist bloc, is not sufficient 
to support the view that the present situation is merely the product of the post- 
Stalin years. 

The present antagonism between Moscow and Peking has been engendered 
by a number of causes, historical, ideological, political and economic in nature. 
One of the most important is the divergence in their respective degrees of revo- 
lutionary ardor: even if experience has still failed to convince the Soviet leaders 
of the complete bankruptcy of Communist theories, at least their militant ardor 
has been cooled and they have been forced to make a more sober assessment of 
the balance of forces in the world and to seek new ways of achieving the goals of 
Communism. The Chinese Communists, on the other hand, are still full of revo- 
lutionary fervor and inspired with a burning hatred of the capitalist world. For 
them, the policies and methods of Stalin, and even his personality, remain to 
a great extent undisputed. For them, the class struggle against the bourgeoisie, 
capitalists, landowners, reactionary intelligentsia, officer class and prosperous 
peasantry is still very real. There is also a gradual but steady growth of nationalist 
feeling among both intelligertsia and Party members, which is having a marked 
effect on Party policy and fits in with Mao Tse-tung’s hopes of ensuring for China 
and the Chinese Communist Party a position of undisputed leadership, albeit in 
the first instance only in Asia. These nationalistic tendencies in Red China are 
comparable to those which manifested themselves in the Soviet Union under 
Stalin before World War II. The present Chinese nationalism is, however, more 
dangerous in that it has not yet been satisfied. Communist propaganda artificially 
feeds its fires with constant reminders of the former might of the Chinese state, 
of past injuries inflicted on the Chinese people by its enslavers, of the present 
strength of the country and its glorious prospects under the leadership of the 
Communist Party and Mao. An additional important factor in the growing 
antagonism between Moscow and Peking is that of the personalities of the two 
leaders themselves—Mao and Khrushchev. 


Whatever the significance of these various factors, it is nevertheless clear that 
the present differences are of such a complex and serious nature taat all efforts to 
eliminate them, whether by means of bilateral negotiations between the two 
parties or by wider discussions of the points at issue at conferences of Communist 
parties such as those which took place in Moscow in 1957 and 1960, have proved 
fruitless. 

When in 1949 the Chinese Communists, w_th the direct assistance of the Soviet 
Union (which supplied military equipment end instructors and aided in concen- 
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trating not only Chinese Communist trocps but also contingents of well-trained 
Korean troops in Northeastern China), seized power on the mainland of China, 
Soviet and Chinese Communists immediztely concluded pacts of “disinterested, 
monolithicand steadily growing” friendship and alliance. The long series of treaties 
and agreements, the endless exchange of visits by all manner of delegations, folk 
music and dance ensembles, dramatic companies and sports teams, and the pub- 
lication of special journals and books were all intended to bolster up and demon- 
strate the sincere friendship of the Chines2 and Russian peoples. Even in the last 
three or four years, this theme has remained a constant feature of articles in the 
press and of speeches by leaders in both countries. Mao Tse-tung has again and 
again stressed how important it is for China to support the Soviet Union and the 
Communist camp at all times and in all matters. During his visit to Moscow at the 
end of 1957, he again called upon the Chinese people to make a serious and careful 
study of the example provided by the October Revolution. In a speech to Chinese 
students studying at Soviet universities, Mao spoke of the USSR as “the head of 
the socialist camp” and of the Soviet Communist Party as the leader of all 
Communist and workers’ parties. 

Assertions of “eternal and indestructible friendship” and appeals to consoli- 
date it in every way continue to feature in the presses of both the Soviet Union 
and China. Such sentiments were expressed by both during the last visit of Presi- 
dent Liu Shao-chi to the Soviet Union, and as late as last summer Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi assured a Canadian television correspondent of the great friendship and 
enduring ties that exist between the Sov-et Union and China.1 Prime Minister 
Chou En-lai reiterated these sentiments zt the T'wenty-Second Party Congress. 
These protestations and vows, of friendship, however, sound far more restrained 
and formal taan they did in 1949—53, the Loneymoon period in Sino-Soviet Party 
relations. In those halcyon days Mao T'se-tung could play up to Stalin, revering 
him as a “teacher and benefactor,” but wita the emergence of the upstart Khrush- 
chev, who not only dared to criticize and subject to revision much of what had been 
unquestioned under Stalin but also abused the man on whom the Chinese dictator 
had modeled himself, Mao Tse-tung felt obliged to set himself on at least an 
equal footing. 

Thus the propaganda veil of Sino-Soviet friendship has until recently been 
used to try znd conceal the ever more evident conflict between the two parties. 
But the important question arises as to whether in fact the friendship between 
Soviet and Chinese Communists, even in the first few years after the end of World 
War I, was ever as firm as Moscow and Peking attempted to make out. 


* 


Although the history of Russia and China, great empires covering vast 
adjacent territories, has known periods of friendship and periods of hostility and 
military conflict, there has never been any irreconcilable enmity between the 
two countries and, despite the existence of disputed issues, they have managed 


1 Jen Min jib Pao, Peking, July 3, 1961. 


to get along side by side quite well. It cannot be denied, however, that if there 
does exist any feeling of hostility resulting from a conflict of their respective 
national jnterests the “Soviet regime has, by its constant meddling in the internal 
affairs of China, only managed to intensify such feelings that the Chinese might 
harbor. 


The Soviet Communists did not begin to speak of the idyllic “fraternal and 
ardent” love of the Soviet and Chinese peoples for one another immediately after 
the victory over Japan. There is considerable evidence to suggest that Moscow, 
which at that time had no reason to expect either a swift communization of China 
or friendship with that country, had evolved a policy aimed at bringing about the 
gradual assimilation of the country in line with the overall postwar aspirations of 
the Stalinist regime. A first step in this direction was the consolidation of Soviet 
power in Manchuria, where it was decided to assume the position previously held 
by defeated Japan. This is borne out by various treaties and agreements signed in 
1945 with the Nationalist Chinese government, which included a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance, an agreement on joint operation of the Chinese Changchun Rail- 
road—the most important trarsportation artezy in the area—and an agreement on 
the joint use of the naval base and fortress of Port Arthur. Between 1945 and 1947, 
Soviet political, trade, economic and military organizations were busily engaged 
all over Manchuria, which was intended to become the center of subversive Com- 
munist activity in China. At one stage, the Soviet government made efforts to 
gain control of the iron and steel industry in Northeast China. Acting through 
former high-ranking Japanese officials who had remained in Manchuria, it ex- 
plored the possibility of acquiring from the Japanese government the steelworks 
at Anshan. At the same time, equipment from the most important industrial 
concerns in the area was being dismantled and carried off to the Soviet Union 
(some of this equipment, such as the turbines of the Fenman hydroelectric power 
station and the machine tools from the Mukden engineering works, was later 
returned by the Soviet government to the Communist regime), in an attempt 
to disrupt and even paralyse those branches of the local economy of which it 
could not gain full control. , 


At the same time, pursuing its customary two-faced policy, the Soviet govern- 
ment continued to support the destructive activities of the Communist Party in 
Manchuria while attempting to give the Nationalist Chinese government the 
impression that the Soviet Union was carrying out the obligations it had assumed 
under the terms of the various treaties and agreements which it had signed. Thus, 
when, in the spring of 1946, Chinese Communist forces occupied Changchun 
with the assistance and approval of the Soviet government, the Soviet adminis- 
tration of the Changchun Railroad (of course with Moscow’s sanction) took their 
Nationalist Chinese colleagues under their wing and subsequently arranged for — 
them to be repatriated via Vladivostok to areas free of Communist forces. In 
1946—47, the heads of Soviet trade and transportation organizations in Manchuria 
initially refused to hand over stocks of gasoline to Chinese Communist forces 
and only gave in when threatened with the use of force. All such organizations 
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protected those of their Chinese employees linked with the Nationalist govern- 
ment whom the Communists tried to arrest. At the same time, Soviet diplomats 
and other officials who passed through Northern Manchuria in 1947—48 were 
making speeches off the record applauding the Chinese Communists and wel- 
coming the victories of the Communist forces. Soviet counterintelligence too, 
operating primarily through Korean military units, continued to purge Manchuria 
of elements which it deemed undesirable (Archbishop Nestor, former Asanovites, 
etc.). 

The victories of the Chinese Communists in 1948—49 enabled Stalin to switch 
over to open support for his Chinese fellow-thinkers and minions, but they also 
introduced an uncertain element into Moscow’s calculations. In Asia, from the 
blood and sweat of a great people, there rose a new state, Communist in its 
basic ideology, but peopled by a nation of many millions whose history for 
thousands of years had been permeated with ideas totally foreign to Communism. 
Even while assisting in the victory of the Chinese Communists, Stalin was 
conscious of the danger to the Soviet Union of a powerful united China bound 
to the ruthless will of a savage and unprincipled regime modeled on his own. 
Moreover, the situation was complicated by the fact that in 1949 power in China 
fell into the hands of a group of Communists among whom Stalin was very 
unlikely to find any Dimitrovs or Piecks and whose leader was regarded by his 
followers as Marx, Lenin and Stalin all in one person—Mao Tse-tung. 


* 


Even before the Chinese People’s Republic was proclaimed and with the 
sound of gunfire in Northern China hardly stilled, a Soviet mission headed by 
former Minister of Railroad Communications Kovalev was dispatched from 
Moscow to Peking. Some take the view that Kovalev had been invested by 
Stalin with broad plenipotentiary powers and was even intended to become 
Moscow’s first ambassador to Communist China. On his arrival in Peking, 
Kovalev, apparently following instructions to pursue a firm line in negotiations 
with the Chinese, behaved in a highhanded manner. He demanded that Chou 
En-lai should call on him first, but was rebuffed. The subsequent negotiations 
encountered heavy weather and were not particularly successful. Although details 
were not released in the press, it is known that the talks centered on a number 
of demands made by Moscow. Stalin required the Chinese Communists to 
guarantee Soviet rights in Manchuria obtained in 1945 from the Nationalist 
government, and quite probably attempted to obtain their agreement to Soviet 
control over all the actions of the future Communist government. It is easy to 
understand the significance of these demands for Mao and his followers, whose 
victory had been in no small way facilitated by the resurgence of national senti- 
ments among the Chinese people and by the slogan of “death to imperialism,” 
a term which to the Chinese meant everything foreign. How could Chinese 
propaganda exclude the Soviet Union from the list of imperialists when, if 
Moscow’s demands were to be met, the only country possessing military bases 
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in China and enjoying extraterritorial rights there would have been the Soviet 
Union? Moreover, compliance with Stalin’s demands would have erected an 
obstacle to Mao’s plans for creating a powerful and totally independent China 
in Asia, plans which he and his supporters had undoubtedly fostered since the 
early days of the Chinese revolution. 

Moscow’s importunate demands met with a decisive rebuff. Indirect proof 
of the failure of Kovalev’s mission is to be found in the fact that since then he 
has never held any important post: the trip to Peking cost him his career. It is 
also no coincidence that at about this time bourgeois members of the Chinese 
intelligentsia such as Hsiao Chun and others raised their voices against “imper- 
ialism of every hue” and even quite directly against “red imperialism.” What 
sort of answer could the Chinese Communists give when they were already 
encumbered with the thankless task of justifying to their own people the excesses 
of Soviet troops in Manchuria and the destruction of industrial plant there? 


As early as 1949, Mao T’se-tung made it clear to the Kremlin that the Chinese 
Communists wished to retain complete power in their own hands. While prepared 
to recognize the preeminence of the Soviet Union and Stalin and grateful to 
Moscow for helping them to seize power in China, they were nevertheless 
resolved to be the masters in their own country and to gain for it an appropriate 
place in the Communist camp. At the Twenty-First Party Congress, Mikoyan 
accused the Albanian Communists of lapsing into nationalism; he might well 
have said the same thing of the Chinese some years before. 

Kovalev’s mission to Peking was followed by Mao Tse-tung’s visit to Moscow, 
notable primarily for its long duration: Mao arrived in Moscow on December 16, 
1949, and did not return to Peking until February 17, 1950. Some foreign ob- 
servers saw in Mao’s visit his “journey to Canossa,” the erring satrap doing 
penance before his lord. Soviet and Chinese propaganda, in contrast, depicted 
this visit as the long-awaited meeting of two cordial friends. However that may 
be, it is certainly true that Mao’s visit to Stalin did cause disquiet among Party 
members in China, which grew as the visit lengthened. In the erd, however, all 
turned out well: Mao Tse-tung arrived back in Peking intact. f 

Even when analysing the meeting at this late date, it is difficult to say which 
of the two leaders gained most from it. Nevertheless, it is certain that it was a 
meeting of great historical importance and its consequences are still with us 
today. The fierce and suspicious Georgian was apparently deeply impressed by 
the oriental politeness of his “pupil,” his fanatical devotion to Communist ideals 
and bis fiercely irreconcilable attitude toward imperialists and the enemies of the 
revolution, and went some way to meeting his demands. Even before Mao left 
Moscow, rumors began circulating in China that he had succeeded in convincing 
Stalin of the enormous harm caused to the prestige of the Soviet Union and the 
personal authority of the Soviet dictator by the continued maintenance of Soviet 
military bases, airfields and industrial plants which enjoyed virtual extraterritorial 
tights (since, in the eyes of the Chinese, their existence aligned the Soviet Union 
with those imperialists and colonialists against whom he inveighed). The signing 
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of a treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual assistance and various other agree- 
ments between the USSR and China before Mao’s departure from Moscow to 
some extent substantiated these rumors. The Soviet government agreed to transfer 
to Communist China without indemnity their rights on the Changchun Railroad 
and the Port Arthur base by not later than the end of 1952; it also handed over 
other property in Northeast China and Sinkiang. It is interesting to note that 
right up to the end of 1952 Soviet workers in Northeast China refused to believe 
that the Changchun Railroad would really be turned over to the Chinese and the 
news that Stalin had in fact agreed to such a move (he did, however, leave Soviet 
advisors at their posts) caused considerable disappointment. Port Arthur, however, 
and airbases at important points in Northeast China and even as far south as 
Peking were retained right up to Stalin’s death, allegedly at the request of the 
Chinese government. It may well be that events in Korea influenced this decision. 


In making his concessions to Mao Tse-tung, however, Stalin did not lose sight 
of Chinese nationalist aspirations. Mao’s carefully nurtured plan for a powerful 
Communist China, the leader of all Asia, whose voice should be as loudly heard 
as that of the Soviet Union, was no secret to Stalin. While making concessions, 
therefore, Stalin took measures to ensure Moscow’s control of both China’s 
internal and foreign policy. One such measure was the signing in Moscow on 
Match 27, 1950, of an agreement on the employment of Soviet specialists in 
China. Under its terms, there arrived in China tens of thousands of Soviet 
advisors—specialists in various fields—who in fact were the eyes and ears of the So- 
viet government, scattered throughout all key sectors of the Chinese economy, in 
military, administrative, judicial and cultural establishments, in factories, on the 
tailroads, in universities and research institutes. Answerable only to Soviet 
consulates and the Soviet embassy in Peking, these specialists were invested 
with vast powers, including the right to intervene directly in the technical work 
and financial activities of industrial undertakings, to check their plans and ac- 
counts, to request all necessary information and materials, interfere in personnel 
matters and appeal against decisions of the management to senior Soviet advisors 
in Peking. Any proposal made by one of the Soviet specialists was immediately 
put forward for discussion and, if accepted, was strictly implemented. The Soviet 
specialists lived and worked apart from the Chinese and had little contact with 
the rank-and-file Chinese workers. The cost of maintaining the specialists, who 
needless to say, were highly paid, was borne by the Chinese government. It 
might be said that at one stage even Mao T'se-tung himself had his Soviet advisor. 
This was the ill-fated Academician Yudin, whose period of service in Peking as 
Soviet ambassador coincided with the ideological rift in Sino-Soviet relations 
and eventually led to this eminent theoretical Marxist’s premature death from 
apoplexy. 

The same goal of lashing Peking to the Soviet band-wagon was served by the 
military, economic, technical and other forms of “disinterested” assistance 
afforded China by the Soviet Union from the earliest days of the Communist 
regime. All China’s economic and industrial plans were realized by direct de- 
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pendence on Soviet aid. Gradually, all the foreign trade of Communist China was 
channeled into the Soviet camp until recently, China’s trade ties with countries 
of the free world were of a very limited nature. 

It is highly probable that in the course of Mao T’se-tung’s meeting with 
Stalin an overall foreign policy line was formulated. In particular, the decision 
was taken to embark on the military adventure in Korea, which began in June 
1950, only four months after Mao’s departure from Moscow. 

Mao’s trip to the Soviet Union sharply enhanced his authority within the 
Chinese Communist Party and resulted in the complete disappearance, at least on 
the surface, of all signs of fricticn between the two countries. However, the cool 
relations between Soviet and Chinese employees in jointly operated undertakings 
and between Soviet specialist advisors and their Chinese Party member wards, 
cloaked by official manifestations of friendship, indicated that mutual distrust 
still lingered on. 


* 


Even while Stalin was still alive, Mao T’se-tung thus managed to assume 
a relatively independent position within the Communist camp. With his death, 
Mao became one of the few top leaders of the world Communist movement who 
had passed through the exactirg school of protracted underground work and 
civil war. The author of several volumes of political analysis, Mao could regard 
himself as the most outstanding contemporary Communist tkeoretician and 
ideologist, and with good reason the Chinese Communist Party began, at first 
cautiously but soon more boldly, to rank his name with the classics of Marxism, 
putting him practically on a paz with Lenin and Marx himself. Whereas earlier 
political studies in China had been concerned mainly with the works of the 
“genius” Stalin and Mao’s pronouncements had been cited merely as 'supple- 
mentary material, now the propagation of Mzo’s ideas and his writings assumed 
- considerable proportions. Study of the principles of Mao Tse-tung’s teachings 
was included in the curricula of all Chinese universities and secondary schools 
‘as a separate political discipline and became the basis of the twice or thrice-weekly 
periods of political instruction which every citizen, from the highest to the lowest, 
was obliged to attend. An intens-ve effort was also launched to export his doctrine, 
particularly to African and Southeast Asian countries. 

The bitter wrangle which ensued among the occupants of the Kremlin when 
their longtime master found temporary refuge in the mausoleum on Red Square 
served only to enhance China’s position in the Communist camp and to raise 
Mao Tse-tung’s personal standing. While first Beriya and then Malenkov were 
turned upon by their erstwhile comrades and the situation in tae Kremlin re- 
mained such that it was uncertain who would emerge as victor, the Chinese 
Communist Party refrained from declaring its attitude toward this purely do- 
mestic Soviet affray. At that time, Mao was engaged primarily in consolidating 
his own position within the Party and the country by purging the Party and 
military administration of all undesirable and unreliable elements. The campaign 
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against counterrevolutionaries and rightists cost thousands of people their lives. 
Two things show that even at that time Mao Tse-tung was looking askance 
at the manifestation of excessively pro-Soviet tendencies: the Kao Kang affair 
and the number of members of Party and Young Communist organizations 
and the military intelligentsia listed as rightists for displaying a loyalty to the 
Soviet Union which Mao Tse-tung regarded as excessive and dangerous to his 
regime. 

Kao Kang had been first secretary of the Party Central Committee bureau for 
the Northeast Region, one of the six administrative subdivisions of China 
established, in defiance of Stalin’s principle of centralization, when the People’s 
Republic was formed. In this post, he held very wide autonomous powers and 
shortly before his unmasking was transferred to the central Party apparatus. Well- 
known for his ruthlessness and his firm pro-Soviet views, he was very popular 
among Soviet personnel in the Northeast and regarded as a very clever man. 
Then in 1954, soon after Stalin’s death, Kao Kang, together with the former 
head of another administrative region Jao Shu-shih, was accused of conspiring 
against the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party and the person 
of Mao T'se-tung, associating with an anti-Party group and conducting schismatic 
activities, and was thrown into prison, where he “committed suicide.” As is the 
usual practice in Communist countries, no facts to support these charges were 
put forward and it remains a matter for surmise whether the liquidation of Kao 
Kang was a preventive measure on Mao Tse-tung’s part against a man who could 
well prove a serious rival in the event of a conflict with Moscow, a possibility 
which the Chinese Central Committee already foresaw, or whether the redoubtable 
Kao Kang did in fact attempt, on instructions from Moscow, to form a counter- 
force to Mao Tse-tung within the Party Central Committee. 


- Subsequent events have shown that Kao Kang was not the only victim of a 
too zealous loyalty to the Soviet regime. During the campaign against rightist 
elements in 1957—58, many Communists and members of the military intelligentsia 
whose views were too pro-Soviet or had undergone training in the Soviet Union 
suffered. Under the influence of the thaw ‘which set in in the Soviet Union in the 
years following Stalin’s death, these people rose to the bait offered by the Chinese 
Party Central Committee in permitting a good deal of open discussion with the 
aim of revealing “weeds and poisonous grasses,” and indeed dared to speak out 
with some freedom. But it should not be thought that this category of rightists 
suffered because they went too far in criticizing the Mao T'se-tung regime. For 
the most part, they merely repeated what was being said at the time in the Soviet 
Union. Repeating the statements of Soviet propaganda had long been regarded 
as a sure guarantee of avoiding possible mistakes and deviations to left or right 
and, moreover, Mao Tse-tung had for many years taught the Chinese Communists 
to believe in the unquestionable authority of the Soviet Communist Party and 
its leaders. The crime of these rightist elements was that they either had not 
recognized or, at any rate, had underestimated the significance of indications of 
imminent changes in the policy of the Chinese Communist Party toward the Soviet 
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Union, and as in the past had relied on the authority of the Soviet Communist 
‘ Party and government. But it was already 1957 and the first rounds of the Mao 
Tse-tung—Khrushchev conflict were under way. These rightists paid a high 
price for their lack of caution: many of them perished in labor camps and in 
prisons, still more forfeited their careers and were deprived even of those miserable 
crumbs which hard work and faithful service bring a Party member in modern 
China. 


xX 


At this time, there were grounds for concluding that by the end of his First 
Five-Year Plan (1953—57) Mao Tse-tung was already preparing to direct his 
country’s economic development and its internal and foreign policy along the 
lines described by Chinese Communists as a successful blend of the experience 
and special features of the Chinese revolution with the basic principles of 
Marxism-Leninism. 


It should not be forgotten that, by the time of Stalin’s death, the Soviet Union 
had already completed the “building of socialism” and was preparing to storm 
the gates of the Communist “paradise.” The Soviet regime had achieved a visible 
degree of industrialization as early as 1937, at the end of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, and by about the same time the collective farms, which have retained their 
form almost without change to this day, had also been established. On the other 
hand, Communist China, which Mao and his followers planned to set on an equal 
footing with the Soviet Union in the Communist bloc and to raise to the position 
of leader in Asia, remained for most purposes just as backward as it had been in 
1949. At the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan, the social transformation in 
the rural areas was limited to agrarian refozm and the first timid steps toward 
achieving cooperation among the peasants by forming mutual-aid labor brigades 
and agricultural cooperatives of a primitive kind. The peasants, disturbed by the 
agrarian reform, adopted a very cautious atticude toward these measures: indeed, 
the authorities were frequently compelled to reassure them that the formation 
of agricultural cooperatives of a more advanced type, basically akin to the 
Soviet collective farms, would take decades and would only be carried out at the 
express wish and with the approval of the peasants themselves. 


Even less had been done in the way of overhauling industry and trade. At this 
time, the Communists were primarily engaged in explanatory ideological work, 
gradually creating strongpoints for the subsequent onslaught on private industry 
and trade. With the death of Stalin, however, and the ensuing struggle within 
the Soviet Communist Party, Mao T'se-tung unexpectedly accelerated the re- 
organization of China’s national economy. Ignoring all his earlier injunctions 
to his followers regarding the need to adopt a cautious and meticulous approach 
toward the implementation cf social reforms, Mao Tse-tung instituted measures 
which resulted in some 500 million ignorant and oppressed peasants’ being 
incorporated in cooperatives of an advanced type in less than two years—be- 
tween the summer of 1955 and the spring of 1957, but mainly during 1956. 
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Chinese agriculture thus became “socialist,” although, far from boosting produc- 
tivity, this step led to a decline. In vain did his Soviet advisors remind Mao of 
the sad experience encountered with ccllectivization in the USSR; although 
their voices continued to be heard after Sralin’s death, they came more and more 
to.fall on deaf ears, particularly when it wes a question of ideological and political 
matters. 


The “socialization” of industry and trade took an even more headlong form. 
In 1956, newspapers and posters throughout China were plastered with such 
phrases as: “Shenyang [Mukden] went to bed under capitalism and awoke under 
socialism” ; “Peking became socialist in a matter of days”; “Shanghai has entered 
socialism at one bound.” At one fell swooo, private trading and industrial under- 
takings were tranformed into state or joint state-private enterprise concerns, either 
by expropriation or by placing Communzst representatives in the management. 
For the sake of speed, the transfer of industry and trade to state capitalism was 
carried out by complete sectors, which ir many cases caused its former owners 
tremendous losses. To be fair, however, it should be pointed out that the methods 
used in China differed from those in the Soviet Union. With the “national” 
bourgeoisie, Mao Tse-tung primarily applied the principle of expropriation. 
Although advanced by Lenin, this principle was not implemented in the Soviet 
Union: the Soviet Communists found it simpler to liquidate the proprietors 
physically, ignoring the vast harm done ta the country’s trade and industry. The 
Chinese proceeded with greater caution: even now, the state continues to pay 
former capitalists a fixed percentage of the value of their expropriated busine. ses 
and property. 

In addition to the reorganization of the national economy, Peking also began 
. a stealthy ideological assault upon certain principles regarded by the Chinese, 
perhaps not without cause, as bourgeois tendencies which even under Stalin had 
become the cornerstones of social and eccnomic policy in the Soviet Union. The 
first target was the wages and social security of workers, i.e., the principle of 
material self-interest which came into vogue in the Soviet Union in about 1935. 
Progressive piecework rates and bonus schemes introduced into industry and 
transportation on the Soviet pattern and at the instigation of Soviet advisors 
during the first few years of the new Ch-nese Communist state were gradually 
done away with, and in 1956 the government froze wage tates, which have 
remained unchanged to the present day. At the same time, paid annual holidays 
for workers were discontinued throughout the country. The Party began to call 
for increased productivity on the basis not of monetary incentives and better 
living conditions but of enhanced “political and class consciousness.” Good 
quality clothing and footwear became the butt of agitators and propagandists, 
who held up as the criterion for an hones: patriot and Communist the man who 
reduced his requirements to the borders of destitution and put almost all his 
wages into a savings bank. True, gocd clothing’ and food were not yet 
condemned as the result of “bourgeois prejudice,” as was to happen two or three 
years later, but that was because in 1957 there were still too many specialists and 
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advisors from the Soviet Union and the other people’s democracies, for the most 
part well dressed and scented, driving around in automobiles scouring the shops 
and bazaars in search of scarce and expensive goods. - 

At about this time, too, there was a change in the leadership of the trade unions, 
which had initially played a “arge part in the life of the country. Formerly the 
trade unions had been led by Li Li-san, an ideological opponent of Mao T’se-tung 
who until World War I had been in exile in Moscow and later, in 1946—48, had 
worked in Northeast China with Kao Kang. In a groveling speech at the Eighth 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party in 1956—about the time he lost his 
trade ‘union post—Li Li-san admitted that under his leadership the trade unions 
had laid too much stress on the material interests of the workers at a time when 
ideological education should have been their main concer. It is possible that this 
confession saved his life; he now holds some third-rate post in the editorial and 
publishing bureau of the Party Central Committee. The new leaders of the All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions hastened to demonstrate that they were the 
true assistants of the Party: expenditure on social insurance, hospitals, rest homes 
and additional food for workers engaged on unhealthy work was severely 
reduced; overtime working, previously only permitted if the management of a 
factory obtained the approval of the trade union, now became an everyday 
occurrence. Moreover, over-ime work was often paid for in the form of 
compensatory leave instead of extra pay. 

Toward the end of 1957, the number of Soviet specialists in China declined 
appreciably. In some cases, it was decided for reasons of economy to dispense 
with their services; in others, the Soviet government refused to extend the period 
of service of its agents in China for some reason or other. Relations between the 
Soviet “teachers” and their Chinese “pupils” cocled. Whereas previously the 
personal qualities, ability and habits of the Soviet specialists had been subjects 
not discussed by the Chinese, now at the lowest level of factory meetings com- 
ments and comparisons highly unfavorable to the Soviet specialists were fre- 
quently to be heard. The daily newspaper Drazhba, published in Russian by the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Society, ceased publication and was replaced by a weekly 
under the same name. 

Nevertheless, at this stage there was still no evidence of open conflict between 
the Soviet and Chinese Communists. The only exceptions were the question of 
Yugoslav revisionism and Titoism (at this period the Soviet Union was endeav- 
oring to improve relations with Tito), on which the Soviet and Chinese view- 
points were diametrically opposed, and the differences arising over Khrushchev’s 
first steps toward eliminating the personality cult of Stalin. s 


(To be concluded) 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


Communism, Imperialism and Militarism 


The differences of opinion between Moscow and Peking and the breaking off 
of diplomatic relations between Moscow and Tirana show quite clearly not only 
that the Communist camp has lost its monolithic unity, but that modern Com- 
munism can no longer claim to be a single universal doctrine. Whether it ever 
was such is no longer of importance. Far more interesting and important is the 
fact that modern Communism has shown itself incapable of uniting mankind in 
a single superstate, and that the seeds of future acute conflict between individual 
Communist countries and blocs of countries have now been sown within it. In 
Stalin’s time, it was still possible to credit Communism, for all its negative aspects, 
with one great advantage, namely, that it could free mankind once and for all from 
conflicts between states. Now that illusion has been shattered. As a result, the 
slogan popular in certain Western circles, “better red than dead,” a slogan born 
of the fear of. nuclear war between the Communist and Western blocs, has lost all 
meaning. Developments in the Communist world can only lead one to suppose 
that, even if it did become “red,” mankind would not necessarily avoid the threat 
of total nuclear war. Indeed, it would be precisely at the moment when the Com- 
munists seized the whole world that this threat would become most immediate. 


The development of Communism along these lines was inevitable. The illusion 
that a “monolithic unity” of mankind might be created by Communism was still 
tenable so long as the Soviet Union remained the only “land of socialism,” and 
lingered on while the Communist camp encompassed only countries which were 
directly dependent on the Soviet Union, but it never was more than an illusion; 
the “monolithic unity” of the countries of Eastern Europe was only maintained 
by force. This took the form of a postwar occupation of East European countries 
by Soviet military forces, the local Communist parties being granted carte blanche 
to pursue a Communist policy while the presence of the Soviet military forces 
paralysed political forces opposed to Communism. The suppression of revolts in 
Eastern Germany, Poland and Hungary between 1953 and 1956 was a typical 
example of the use of undisguised military force to retain the satellites within the 
Soviet orbit. In the present context, it is not important whether these military 
resources were employed to retain mutinous border “provinces” within the Com- 
munist empire or whether these revolts were the initial signs of difficulties beset- 
ting peaceful coexistence between different states in the growing Communist camp; 
what is important is the fact that they were put down by force, in other words, by 
methods described in Soviet jargon as “great-power imperialism and militarism”— 
imperialism insomuch as the unity of the Communist world could only be restored 
and maintained by force, and militarism because only such a policy could provide 
Communists with the weapons to achieve this unity. 
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The extent to which the imperialism and militarism of the Communist syste m 
can be applied to the “fraternal” Communist parties and the “fraternal” socialist 
states is at the moment limited, not by Communist ideology but by the existence of 
the capitalist world, the elimination of which is an essential condition for the 
occurrence of armed conflicts between individual Communist states or, as seems 
much more likely, between Communist blocs. The ideocratic nature of Com- 
munist states is particularly apt to promote such conflicts, which will inevitably 
bear the stamp of pseudoreligious wars—struggles between upholders of the 
“general line” and “dogmatists” or “revisionists,” such as those now taking place 
on a muted scale between the USSR, China and Albania, and Yugoslavia. The 
reason why the Soviet Union, China and the other Communist states are tending 
toward imperialism and militarism is, in fact, 10 be found not only in the foreign 
political situation and the need to make every effort to assert the fiction of unity, 
but also in the very essence of Communist ideology and practice. 


Marx and Lenin prophesied that Westen capitalism would develop into 
imperialism and militarism. To ignore the theories put forward by these two, partic- 
ularly by Lenin, is impossible. At the time when Lenin was writing, Western 
capitalism undoubtedly possessed all the features of both imperialism and mili- 
tarism. In this respect, however paradoxical it may sound, diehard capitalists were 
in full agreement with the Marxists, both being convinced that Western capitalism 
could survive only by being imperialist. Betraval of these principles could, in their 
opinion, only lead to the complete collapse of the capitalist economy, a sharp fall 
in the living standards of the capitalist countries and the victory of Communism. 
John Strachey summarized the situation thus: 


This was put very strikingly by one of the foremost British Imperialists of the 
period, Cecil Rhodes, a man who played a large part in the annexation of South 
Africa. Rhodes was in England in 1895 making Imperialist propaganda, and he was 
perfectly clear that if Britain lost her Empire—or even if she failed to expand 1t—she 
would be ruined, that her people would starve and would rise in revolution. This 
is what he said: 

“In order to save the 40 million inhabitants of the United Kingdom from a 
bloody civil war, our colonial statesmen must acquire new lands for settling the 
surplus population of this country, to provide new markets for the goods produced 
in factories and mines. The Empire, as I have always said, is a bread and butter 
question. If you want to avoid civil war, you must become Imperialists.”’4 


Cecil Rhodes was not alone in his views. The great majority of statesmen in 
Western Europe in the latter kalf of the last century rully agreed with Rhodes and 
Lenin that the loss of their colonial possessions would mean economic, and con- 
sequently political, ruin. 

It is quite possible that, as regards early capitalism, these fears were quite justi- 
fied and that the loss of colonies at that time would really have led to general 
chaos, both in the colonies themselves and in the mother countries, whose econ- 
omies depended on colonial raw materials. Early capitalism did, however, 


1 John Strachey, The Great Awakesing, Encounter Pamphlets No. 5, London, 1961, p. 9. 
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possess one great advantage over modern Communism: economic and political 
power were not concentrated in the same hands. For this reason, in order to func- 
tion reliably, capitalism required the harmonious operation of three elements— 
political leadership, public opinion and capital. Were one of these elements to 
default, the successful development of capitalism and its political manifestation— 
imperialism—would be in peril. Thus the system enabled liberal politicians and 
that section of public opinion which supported them to fight against the less 
salubrious aspects of capitalism and imperialism. ‘Their efforts, combined with the 
two world wars, which accelerated the emancipation of the colonies, brought 
about an evolution of the capitalist system and a diminution of the imperialist 
features which had been inherent in capitalism in its early stages. 

Consequently, Lenin’s analysis of the future development of capitalism proved 
incorrect. Both Marx and Lenin prophesied that the negative.aspects of capitalism— 
exploitation, imperialism and militarism—would become more profound, while 
its positive aspect—the development of a society’s productive forces—would 
decline. While the proletariat was being improverished, national consciousness 
would be awakened among the colonial peoples: the death knell of capitalism 
would sound when the proletariats of the mother countries recognized that they 
and the peoples of the subject lands had common interests. 

The prophecies of Lenin and Marx were not borne out because capitalism, for 
all its earlier faults, proved capable of evolution. Although it posed many prob- 
lems for the mother countries, the voluntary or involuntary relinquishment of its 
colonial empires did not result in the collapse of the West’s economic and political 
system. This being so, the raison d’être of imperialism ceased to exist. 


Turning now to the Soviet system, we will try to analyse it in accordance with 
Lenin’s theories on the development of capitalism. First, it should be made clear 
that, if socialism means the transfer of the means of production to society and the 
people, the Communist system is not socialism. The most correct view is that in 
fact Communism is only an ersatz version of early capitalism, with the difference 
that the negative aspects of early capitalism, particularly the absence of trade 
unions (in the Western sense) and protection of workers’ rights, are intensified 
by the fact that all the means of production are in the hands of the state, which in 
its turn is controlled by a totalitarian party. The concentration of political and 
economic power in the same hands makes it possible to eliminate all those forces 
which might offer resistance to totalitarian development. In other words, Com- 
munism is an ersatz form of early capitalism without the social and political brakes 
‘ which capitalism possessed. Analysis of the Soviet system on this basis reveals 

the inevitability of its development in the past and in the future. 
It is difficult to contest the fact that in the Soviet Union, to a lesser extent in the 
East European “‘people’s democracies,” and to an even greater extent in China, 
-state capitalism holds sway. Political and economic development in these countries 
is determined not by society but by the Party itself, a dominant political force sub- 
ject to ne outside control. Membership of the Party is conferred by the Party and 
promotion in the Party and State apparatus is possible only by following the Party 
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line. Thus, the Communist Party is a supercapitalist concerned with maintaining 
its own privileged position and preventing the emergence of any kind of oppo- 
sition which might threaten this position. A partial confirmation of the view that 
the Soviet Union is a state of the capitalist type is to be found in Lenin’s own works: 

Of course, if capitalism could develop agriculture, which everywhere now lags 
far behind industry, if it could raise the standard of living of the mass of the popu- 
lation, which, despite terrific technical progress, is everywhere left half-starved and 
penurious, then there could be no question of a surplus of capital.... But then 
capitalism would not be capitalism, for both uneven development and the half- 
starved standard of living of the masses are fundamental, inevitable conditions and 
prerequisites of this method of production. . .* 

In the Soviet Union, as indeed in the other Communist countries of the world, 
all these elements may be clearly seen: socialist agriculture lags far behind indus- 
try, development is uneven, the standard of living of the masses is abysmally low 
and the USSR boasts the world’s greatest capitalist trust, embracing all produc- 
tion and distribution within the country. Comparison of the number of workers 
engaged in agriculture in advanced Western countries and in the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries provides evidence that, as regards agriculture, 
all these states should be regarded as underdeveloped. Thus, Lenin’s definition of 
capitalism is fully applicable to the Soviet Union and in no way applicable, for 
instance, to the United States, whose “masses” enjoy the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world and whose agriculture suffers from over-production, not under- 
production as should be the case, according to Lenin, in a typical capitalist society. 

Soviet ideologists do, however, still hole one trump card, with which they 
have up till now hoped to win the game. Socialism is a planned form of economy, 
and this is what mainly distinguishes it from the anarchical form of economy 
known to early capitalism. But this trump is losing its value from year to year. 
The capitalist economy of the West is today by no means as unplanned as Commun- 
ist ideologists and propagandists attempt to assert. The Communist plan, on the 
other hand, is no more than window-dressing, inasmuch as it is not in a position 
to make allowance for the interests of the local crypto-capitalists, the managers of 
Soviet concerns. Hence the forgery, deceit and swindling to which Khrushchev 
has drawn attention at sessions of the Central Committee and at the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress. Besides, according to Lenin, the introduction of a planned 
economy far from purges capitalism of its original sin: 

It is interesting that Engels remarked 27 years ago on the inadequacy of any 
postulation of the problem of capitalism which does not take into account the role 
of trusts and which says: “Capitalism is distinguished by the absence of planning!” 
Engels observes: “Where there is a trust, there is no absence of planning and there 
is capitalism.” Such a comment is all the more appropriate today, when we have 
a military state~state monopoly capitalism. The introduction of planning does not 
save the workers from being slaves, while the capitalists take their profits in a more 
planned manner.?® 





2 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., Vol. XTX, 1931, p. 120. £ 
2 Ibid., Vol. XX, 1931, p.280. 
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Particular attention should be paid to the remark about the “military state” 
. and “state monopoly capitalism.” There is every reason to suppose that for Lenin 
the transition to this state denoted the highwater mark in the development of 
capitalism, to be followed inevitably by its loss of influence and then its physical 
elimination. At this stage capitalism, remarked Lenin, would clearly demonstrate 
its rapacious character, ignoring all legal and moral standards. Possessing a monop- 
oly of the means of production, making common cause with the state apparatus 
and thus gaining control of the army, it would no longer have any need to heed 
the possible criticism of the “masses,” and would regard its position as so simpli- 
fied that it could resort to indisguised violence. On this question Lenin wrote: 

The attitude of domination and of the violence linked with it are typical of the 
“newest phase in the development of capitalism,” were bound inevitably to spring, 
and did in fact spring, from the formation of all-powerful economic monopoles.* 
As we know, the free West escaped these consequences by maintaining several 

competing (but also cooperating) elements of society and the state, which led to 
the division of power and a firm hand being kept on capitalism. The Communist 
state, far from achieving this, did not even try to do so, since it in fact began with 
“state capitalism,” that form of capitalism whose inevitable appearance in the 
West Lenin confidently prophesied. Communist capitalism had no need to con- 
clude a pact with the state, since it completely controlled the state through a monop- 
olist party and consequently had no need to conform to any political forms or 
standards. It dictated and continues to dictate its own forms and standards. 

But monopoly capital, particularly in a state of a military type, inevitably 
shows a tendency to expand, as Marx and Lenin taught. To what extent has the 
Soviet state followed or not followed this trend? The difficulty here is that 
in ersatz capitalism of the Communist type political and economic interests are so 
closely interwoven that it is difficult to say which of them primarily influences any 
foreign political action. Again, according to Lenin, the same situation obtained 
under classical capitalism. It is not the reasons underlying specific aggressive 
actions that ate important, but the very aspiration to territorial aggrandisement 
and expansion. It is also important to bear in mind that the expansion of aggres- 
sive capitalism always follows the line of least resistance. 

We have already referred to purely imperialistic manifestations of Soviet policy 
such as the suppression of uprisings in several of the satellites when the latter 
attempted to reassert some part of their lost independence. Soviet foreign policy 
in the years before World War II, however, provides evidence that imperialist 
manifestations were an integral part of the policy of the Communist leaders con- 
siderably earlier. Examples of this policy were the virtual annexation of Outer 
Mongolia, the fourth partition of Poland under the Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact 
in 1939, the attack on Finland in the winter of that year and the annexation of the 
Baltic states in 1940. These imperialistic acts were later followed by the annexation 
of Tannu Tuva in 1944 and the incorporation of the northern part of East Prussia, 
including Königsberg, into the Soviet Union after the war. 


« Ibid., Vol. XTX, p. 91. 
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The capitalist nature of Soviet imperialism was most clearly manifested, how- 
ever, at the end of World Wer Il. According to Lenin, the difference between 
“just” and “unjust” wars is that “just wars” are waged with the object of liber- 
ating the oppressed masses in capitalist states, “unjust” ones with the object of 
achieving annexations and indemnities. After World War II, the Soviet Union 
imposed indemnities on a number of defeated countries, notably Germany, 
Austria and Finland. The fact that these indemnities were concealed under the 
term “reparations” does not alter the situation. According to Communist doc- 
trine, indemnities are paid not by capitalists, who know how to avoid any kind of 
requisition and, what is more important, hold the reins of power, but by the 
“toiling masses.” It was on these grounds that Lenin protested against indemni- 
ties, just as he protested against any kind cf annexation, which he defined as 
follows: 


The term annexation usually covers: (1) the concept of violence (forcible 
incorporation); (2) the concept of foreign oppression (incorporation of “foreign” 
territory, etc.) and sometimes (3) the concept of disturbance of the status quo.5 
In his article on the Social-Democrats’ “Peace Program,” Lenin wrote during 

World War I: 


The “Peace Program” of social-democracy should aim primarily at unmasking 
the hypocrisy of bourgeois, sccial-chauv-nistic and Kautskyite phrases about peace... . 
Without this we are willing or unwilling accomplices in a deception of the masses. 
Our “Peace Program” requires that the main tenet of democracy on this subject— 
rejection of annexations—be applied in fact and not in words, and should serve inter- 
nationalist propaganda, not national hypocrisy. To this end, it is essential to explain 
to the masses that the rejection of annexations, that 1s, the recognition of self- 
determination, is genuine only when a socialist of every nation demands freedom 
of secession for nations opp-essed by his nation. As a positive slogan to attract the 
masses into the revolutionary struggle and to explain the necessity of revolutionary 

-Measures to achieve a “democratic peace,” the slogan “refusal to >ay state debts” 
should be put forward.® 


The term “state debts” also covers the indemnities which the Soviet Union 
imposed in pursuance of its foreign policy, but Lenin’s rejection of annexations 
did not in practice prevent the Soviet annexations listed above. Finally, World 
War I, or at least the Soviet Union’s part in it, cannot be adjudged by Lenin’s 
standards either a “war of liberation” or a “just” war since the Soviet Communist 
Party conducted it under national, not international, slogans, whereas Lenin 
taught that any form of national slogans merely disguised the rapacity of the 
bourgeois system. The bourgeoisie fooled the masses, he maintained, by conceal- 
ing its imperialistic rapacity with the old ideas of a “national war.” The prole- 
tariat revealed this deception by proclaiming the transformation of an imperial- 
istic war into a civil war. 

The existence of imperialistic, rapacious elements in Soviet policy during 
World War II has already been dealt with above. No less important, however, 


5 Tbid., p. 247. 
e Ibid., p. 54. 
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is the fact that the Soviet Communist Party made no serious attempt to transform 
the “imperialist war” into a “civil war.” The reason for this is to be found in the 
changed situation both outside and within the Soviet Union. During World War I 
and later during the intervention, the Communist leaders in Moscow wete not 
afraid to encourage the troops of the Soviet republic to fraternize with those of the 
“imperialist” powers. This fraternization did in fact meet with a certain degree 
of success. The disintegration of certain units of the German Army, the mutinies 
in the French Navy and the general unrest in Western Europe, which owed not 
a little to the return of troops who had served in the Soviet Union, are facts which 
cannot be ignored. Communist propaganda at this period was directed not only 
toward the Russian “toiling masses,” but also toward those of the countries which 
took part in the intervention. i 


Soviet propaganda during World War I was of a totally different nature. 
There was no question of fraternizing with the Germans, and even where some 
form of fraternization did take place with allied troops in Berlin and on the Elbe, 
it led to the demoralization, not of the Western, but of the Soviet armies. Coopera- 
tion and the alliance with Britain,-the United States and France were taken 
seriously in the sense that the Communists made no attempt to rouse the “wor- 
kers” of these countries against their “capitalists,” to build a united front “of the 
workers of all the belligerent countries against the capitalists of these countries,” 
and thus transform the “imperialist war” (from the Leninist standpoint this was 
an imperialist war, since the capitalist countries of the West were participating in 
it) into a civil war. 

In short, the entire behavior of the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet 
government bore traces of that “bourgeois deceit” of which Lenin wrote. For 
this reason, the Soviet Union was compelled to play down the ideological aspect 
of the question and switch to the pragmatic policy typical of the “capitalist form 
of development.” This, of course, does not mean that ideology became a matter 
of secondary importance for all time, but the postwar stress laid on the “material 
basis” of Communism, that is the state, has in fact led to an intensification of the 
conflict between state and ideological interests. 


Lenin once wrote that “if it were necessary to give the shortest possible de- 
finition of imperialism, one would be bound to say that imperialism is the monop- 
oly stage of capitalism.” If one accepts this definition, it is logical to conclude 
that a state at this stage of development will pursue the corresponding policy. 
Conversely, any state whose policy may be defined as imperialistic is a state of 
monopoly capitalism. Both these prerequisites encourage militarism as the highest 
stage of imperialism. The main object of Soviet policy during the twenties was 
the intensification of class conflicts in the imperialist countries of the West. The 
world-wide construction of Communism was then envisaged as the result of 
a whole series of revolutions in Western capitalist countries. This was a kind of 
policy of fraternization with the Western proletariat. At present, there can be no 
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question of any fraternization policy vis-4-vis the Western proletariat. The Soviet 
Union now aims to achieve its political goals by increasing its military might. The 
Party has ceased to be the instrument of ideological and political aggression and 
has been replaced by the army, whose potential Khrushchev is constantly stressing. 

All concern for the fate of the foreign proletariat, or even a hypocritical assertion 
of the existence of any such concern, has completely disappeared. In threatening 
the use of nuclear weapons to wipe Western Germany, Great Britain or any other 
country of the free world from the face of the earth, Khrushchev is acting not as 
a Communist ideologist, a defender of the interests of the “toiling masses” of the 
entire world, but as a true militarist of arch-capitalist stamp. In wiping any Western 
state from the face of the earth; he would erase not only its capitalists but also its 
proletariat, thereby depriving himself of the opportunity of liberating that pro- 
letariat from the state of oppression under wich, according to Marxist doctrine, 
it is living. In a nuclear war, the role of the “masses” would inevitably be reduced 
to a minimum and there could be no question of fraternization, just as there could 
be no question of any liberation. But militarism has its own accepted forms and 
Khrushchev, as the leader of a militarist state, speaks and acts as only the represen- 
tative of militarism can and must speak and act. 


In an article “On Rural Poverty,” Lenin wrote: 


Social democrats demand that regular military forces be disbanded and replaced 
by a people’s militia, so that the entire people is armed. Regular military forces are 
forces isolated from the people and trained to shoot at the people. If soldiers were 
not shut up for several years in barracks and brutally disciplined, could they really 
fire on their brothers, on workers and peasants?... There is absolutely no need 
of a regular army to defend a state from an enemy; for this a people’s militia is 
enough. ... Hundreds of milions of rubles a year are expended on the army; this 
money is collected from the people, and that is why taxes are so high and ıt is 
becoming ever more difficult to live. The army still further increases the power 
of the officials and police over the people. An army 1s necessary to piles other 
peoples, for example, to take land from the Chinese. 8 


Subsequently, having become head of the Soviet state, Lenin did not oppose 
the creation of a regular Soviet army under the conditions existing during the 
civil war, but, for the reasons given above, he was in principle against a regular 
army, and even more so against any military clique. 

Soviet ideologists justify the existence of 2 vast Soviet army and other Com- 
munist armies by the presence of an aggressive capitalist camp in the West. Such 
a justification is, however, not enough. Let us assume that the Soviet ideologists 
are right and a “‘socialist” state cannot renounce a regular army during the transi- 
tional period. There remains the question as to what the situation will be when 
Communism has been built throughout the warld or even just in the Soviet Union. 


The new Party Program approved at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress 
speaks only of the need to “further consolidate the military power of the Soviet 
atmed forces.” The explanation for this is given as follows: 


2 Ibid, Vol. V, 1931, pp. 293-94. 
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The Party proceeds on the assumption that, so long as imperialism remains, 
the danger of aggressive wars will remain. The Soviet Communist Party regards 
the defense of the socialist homeland and the consolidation of the defenses of the 
USSR and the might of the Soviet armed forces as the sacred duty of the Party and 
the entire Soviet people, as the most important function of the socialist state.® 


While all the other parts of the Program are concerned with how the Soviet 
Union will look after the construction of Communism, the section entitled “The 
Consolidation of the Armed Forces and Defense Potential of the Soviet Union” 
says not a word about it. Will the army be disbanded, will a people’s militia be 
introduced, or will there be no armed forces at all? The Program is completely 
silent on these points. What in fact does this portend? 


The answer is probably that given at the beginning of this article. It will not 
be possible to disband the armies in the Soviet Union and the other Communist 
countries, even after the construction of Communism, because there is no guaran- 
tee:that armed conflicts between individual Communist states can be avoided. 
Indeed, the latest turn of events indicates that a whole series of such conflicts are 
inevitable just as soon as the external danger, that is the free world, has been 
eliminated. Lenin’s analysis of the essence of imperialism as a special form of 
monopoly capitalism referred to this. “Imperialism is the striving toward annexa- 
tion—that is what the political part of Kautsky’s definition boils down to,” wrote 
Lenin, adding: “It is true, but far from complete, for political imperialism is the 
striving toward force and reaction.” 10 

Judging from the example of Communism, Lenin was right. Communism, or 
to be more exact state capitalism, has demonstrated more than once that it knows 
no other solution to internal disagreements than force. This has taken the form 
of the Stalin terror and of Communist aggression against both the satellites and 
small countries outside the Communist orbit. In dealings between the Soviet 
Union and China and the Soviet Union and Albania, force has not as yet been 
used, but it is precisely for that reason that it has been impossible for the Com- 
munists to maintain a monolithic unity and centralized control of the entire 
Communist camp. 

The disagreements between the Soviet Union, China and Albania have proved 
one thing: in quarrels between themselves, the Communists use- precisely the 
same methods as in conflicts with the “Western imperialists.” ‘The case of Albania 
is particularly significant, since the situation has reached the stage of an open rift 
and mutual discrimination and denigration. As a result, it has been possible to 
take a look behind the scenes of relations between different Communist countries. 
The picture thus revealed has shown that “friendly relations between socialist 
states based on the principle of equality” are just as much a fiction as the much- 
vaunted “monolithic unity.” 

In the present struggle between Moscow and Tirana, the Soviet Communist 
Party is resorting to every possible measure short of the use of naked force. The 


? Komeruntst, 1961, No. 16, p. 83. 
10 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XTX, p. 144. 
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reason for this restraint is clear. First, the Soviet Union has no common border 
with Albania, being separated from it by Tito’s Yugoslavia. Second, behind 
Tirana stands Peking and any military invasion of Albania could well lead to 
a complete rift with Communist China. Finally, as mentioned above, Albania is 
being treated in exactly the same way as any “imperialist” Western power. The 
Albanians, in their turn, react in their relations with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites in precisely the same way, as indeed the Polish newspaper Trybuna Luda 
has complained: 


The language which the Albanians are using 1s unworthy of Communists. The 
course on which the Albanian leaders have embarked, refusing to bear joint respon- 
sibility for the fate of their pecple, socialism and peace, can arouse only feelings 
of regret.11 


The Albanian press retorted with the accusation that the behavior of Khrush- 
chev and the entire Soviet press, which was maintaining silence and not giving 
the Soviet reader an opportunity to acquaint himself with the Albanian point of 
view, was both non-Communist and non-Marxist. 

The fact remains that neither side is pulling its punches. Having once pro- 
claimed their opponents to be not genuine Marxists, they will be prepared to carry 
the struggle to the extent of physical annihilation. This is noteworthy as a fore- 
taste of future relations between individual Communist states. The worldwide 
victory of Communism must inevitably lead to the formation of several Com- 
munist blocs, that is, several state or superstate formations unwilling to sub- 
ordinate themselves to a single center. Any quarrel between them is bound to take 
an imperialist and militaristic form. Moreover, any struggle for a piece of territory 
or for economic rights will inevitably be cloaked in ideological conflicts, which 
suggests the possibility of the occurrence of a number of pseudoreligious wars. 
In fact, the Albanian, Soviet and Yugoslav Communists are each convinced that 
only their form of Communism fulfills all the requirements of Marxism-Leninism, 
while the Chinese Communists assert that only their country is pursuing the cor- 
rect path to socialism. All these Commurists are united in their antagonism toward 
the Western world and in their desire that their personal disagreements should 
not assume too stormy a form before this world has been eliminated. But were 
the free world to fall, such considerations would no longer be valid. Who 
then would decide which form of Marxism-Leninism or Commurism—or simply 
state capitalism—is the most correct? Exegesis of the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
would be of no help, since either side could find a string of quotations to support 
their point of view. There remairs only one way of resolving such a conflict: the 
use of naked force. It is difficult to say whether the Soviet Communist leaders are 
already considering this possibility, but the absenice of any specific pointers to the 
fate of the armed forces under Communism is very significant. 


A decisive factor in this issue is that the form of state capitalism has been 
adopted by Communism not only in the Soviet Union but also in the other Com- 
munist countries. This means that a state of permanent war between them, such 


11 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, December 18, 1961. 
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as prophesied for the Western world by Lenin, will be inevitable. A preview of 
this clash is again provided by the Albanian affair. Clashes between major im- 
perialist powers have usually occurred on the territory of a third party over which 
the conflict arose. China and the Soviet Union have virtually come to blows on 
the territory of Albania. To a somewhat -esser extent, the same situation may be 
observed in the Asian satellites of North Korea and North Vietnam, where the 
Soviet Union is battling with China and using all the methods available to 
imperialism save that of open warfare. . S 

In conclusion, it should be noted tha- a state of permanent war in the Com- 
munist world is inevitable not only because Communism as it is today is in fact 
monopoly capitalism, but also because monopoly capitalism, according to Lenin, 
knows no other form of existence. Communism, as the form of society foreseen 
by Marx and Lenin, is in practice unattairable, particularly within the framework 
of the social and state system existing in tae Soviet Union and the other Commu- 
nist countries. The monopoly capitalist Party will never voluntarily agree to give 
up its monopoly and transfer power to the hands of the “toiling masses” or of 
society. Therefore the “withering away of the state” too becomes unattainable 
and Communist ideologists are now trying to mention it as little as possible and, 
when it does crop up, to treat it only in the most general terms. 

But if the building of a Communist society and a Communist form of economy 
is impossible, it is natural to assume that the leaders of individual Communist 
states and blocs will be forced to search continually for scapegoats to explain why 
no progress is being made. Naturally, ther will tend to look for them, not in their 
own ranks, but in other countries. In shcrt, the “capitalist encirclement” will be 
replaced by an encirclement of heretical Communist countries and the world may 
well take the form described in 1984 by George Orwell, with everyone fighting 
everyone else and a constant search for scapegoats outside the boundaries of their 
own state and dictatorship. 

. Thus, an analysis of the essence of modern Communism, its goals, methods 
and policies, based on the theories propoinded by Lenin, shows that the natural 
course of development for Communism is to imperialism and thence to militarism. 


A. Kashin 


Albania Under Economic Pressure from Moscow 


Although Khrushchev has been busy with his “de-Stalinization,” he has not 
entirely zbandoned Stalinist methods. As Stalin, soon after Tito had been con- 
demned by a resolution of the Cominform, launched the economic blockade 
against Yugoslavia, so Khrushchev today is exerting economic pressure on 
Tirana. The first signs of a serious deterioration in Soviet-Albanian economic 
relations appeared in early 1961 with the signing of the economic agreement for 
that year. This agreement was the first of its kind in which there was no mention 
of Soviet credits for Albania: all that wes agreed upon was the unusually small 
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increase of 7 percent on the total exchange of goods for the year.1 Even this 
agreement, however, was not kept. On November 7, 1961, the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Albanian Wozkers’ Party, Enver Hoxha bitterly 
reproached the USSR on this account. He said: 


Nikita Khrushchev, who has spoken so often of democratic methods, of patience 
and internationalism, has used downright anti-Marxist methods against ourparty.... 
In order to bring Albania to her knees and prevent her from setting forth her own 
views, he and his adepts do not shrink from any measures, not only in the relations 
between our parties but also between our socialist states... . And so inthe economic 
sphere all credits assigned to our country by the USSR for the Third Five-Year 
Plan have been withdrawn in order to sabotage our country’s economic plan. 
Without any reason, all Soviet specialists employed in Albania, whom we urgently 
need, have been recalled, although we officially asked them to stay. Insofar as the 
USSR has demanded the repayment of old credits this year—although documents 
exist according to which repaymert should not begin until after 1370—, the Soviet 
Union has virtually broken cff trade relations on a clearing basis.* 


Apart from the fact that precisely the same means ate now being employed 
to exert pressure on Albania zs formerly on Yugoslavia, little similarity may be 
found’in these two domestic conflicts within the Eastern bloc. Y ugoslavia had 
no other power standing behind her: Albania enjoys the support of Communist 
China and the friendly neutrality of North Korea and North Vietnam, as well as 
the sympathies of some Communist parties in the non-Communist world. Even 
the Comecon countries have aot yet taken any united economic action against 
Albania. Moreover, at the time of the quarrel with Yugoslavia, the Soviet bloc 
was far less tightly organized than it is today. Neither Comecon nor the Warsaw 
Pact was as yet in existence. The Cominform was primarily an ideological organ- 
ization, and it was this that made the exclusion of Yugoslavia relatively easy. 
Membership of the Cominform could be regarded more as a Party affair. Today, 
from the USSR’s point of view, Albania should be excluded from the Warsaw 
Pact countries and from Comecon. Ostensibly, however, these two groups are 
purely interstate organizations which, if all their members take Khrushchev’s 
favorite principle of “peaceful coexistence” seriously, should not be allowed 
to be disturbed by ideological differences. Particularly embarrassing is the 
question of Albania’s membership within Comecon. The Comecon statutes, 
adopted on April 13, 1960, solemnly declare: | 

The Council for Mutual Economic Aid is founded on the principle of the © 
sovereign equality of all its members. The economic and technical cooperation of 
member states of the Council is conducted in accordance with the principles of 
complete equality of rights, respect for sovereignty and national interests, mutual 
advantage and comradely mutual aid.3 


An unduly obvious infringement of this principle such as would be an over- 
hasty exclusion of Albania from Comecon would not only offend public opinion 


1 Radio Tirana, January 4, 1961. 
* Albanian Telegraphic Agency, November 8, 1961. 
3 Gesetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, Berlin, No. 29, May 1960. 
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in the neutral countries but also provoke the disapproval of many Communists. 
Moscow is therefore conducting a touzh campaign to discredit Albania. Ob- 
servers who, shortly after Khrushchev’s attacks on Albania at the Twenty- 
Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, expected a formal exclusion 
of Albania at the Fifteenth Comecon Conference, were disappointed, for Albania 
is still a de jure member of Comecon. That she is no longer a de facto member is 
indicated not only by Enver Hoxha’s reproaches quoted above but also by a 
number of other circumstances. 

__ For some time, Albanian representetives have ceased to attend important 
Comecon conferences. Albania did not take part, for example, in the meetings 
of the Comecon Standing Commission for Construction held in Bucharest in 
October 1961 and in East Berlin in November 1961.4 Of decisive importance 
was the fact that she was not represented at the Fifteenth Comecon Conference 
held in Warsaw on December 12—15, 19€1, and that her protector, China, sent no 
observers there. 

Albania’s absence from the Warsaw conference acquired additional signifi- 
cance through certain developments which took place there at the time. On the 
day before the conference was due to vegin, Tass announced that the Soviet 
government had asked the Albanian ambassador and the chief of the Albanian 
trade delegation together with their entire staffs to leave the country. The same 
report made it clear that this step, which meant a breaking off not only of dip- 
lomatic but also of commercial relations, aad already been taken some days before 
its announcement. Its publication had therefore been deliberately delayed until 
the day immediately preceding the conference in Warsaw. 

A few days later, on December 14, Pravda made another attack on Albania 
in order to justify the economic reprisals, declaring: 

The Albanian leaders are provoking various incidents and making every effort 
to destroy the cooperation of the socialis: countries ın the Warsaw Pact, in Comecon 
and in international politics. i 
On December 13, again during the Comecon Conference, the Czechoslovak 

government announced that it had recaled its ambassador from Tirana and ex- 
pelled the Albanian ambassador from Prague, thus considerably reducing its 
diplomatic relations with Albania.® Czechoslovakia’s example was followed by 
Eastern Germany on December 18 and by Hungary on December 20.8 

In this way, Albania’s membership of Comecon, though formally still in 
existence, has become no more than an -llusion. While limiting their diplomatic 
telations with Albania, Czechoslovakia, Eastern Germany and Hungary did not 
break with her so completely as the Soviet Union did, for they made no move 
to expel her trade delegations; but there can be little doubt that the economic 
blockade of Albania is more or less supported by most of the Comecon states. 
No member of the Eastern bloc has hi-herto been economically so dependent 


' 4 Népszabadsag, Budapest, October 24, 1961; Naws Deutschland, Berlin, November 15, 1961 
5 Radio Prague, December 13, 1961. 
€ Allgemeines Deutsches Nachrichtenbureau, December 18, 1961; Népszabadsag, December 21, 1961. 
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upon the other members of this bloc, particularly the USSR, as was Albania: 
without constant gifts and credits from the USSR, the “construction of socialism” 
in Albania has so far been impossible, and her foreign trade was almost completely 
confined to the Eastern bloc. 


Albanian Exports and Imports (1951—58) 
@Lllon: of Dollars at Current Prices) 


EXPORTS 
- 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Total siasio cser eesoss 9.15 123.08 10.99 10.93 13.00 1901 29.03 2921 


8.99 13.08 10.95 10.92 1259 17.15 27.13 26.91 
99.8% 100% 99.6% 95.9% 96.9% 90.5% 93.4% 92.1% 


USSR sccccdeeen's 4.82 7.47 5.29 5.37 5.42 8.59 14.97 13.65 
Bulgaria ......... 0.36 0.43 0.53 0.77 0.70 0.59 0.52 1.15 
Czechoslovakia ... 1.71 2.06 2.31 1.66 2.20 3.30 4.85 4.89 
Eastern Germany .. — 0.51 1.05 1.33 1.30 1.92 2.81 2.55 
Hungary ...... Das 1.04 . 1.34 0.70 1.02 1.69 1.06 1.55 1.61 
Poland ........... 0.82 0.97 0.80 0.71 1.25 1.01 1.87 2.55 
Rumania ......... 0.23 0.30 0.28 0.06 0.03 0.67 0.56 0.51 
Chida foie neg cd ed oes — — — — — 0.72 0.68 0.81 
Taly sssrin emaan 0.16 — 0.04 0.01 0.23 0.64 0.57 0.53 
Yugoslavia ......... — — — — 0.05 0.09 0.44 0.94 
Switzerland ......... — _: — — 0.13 0.32 0.08 — 
Other: s iin assinerni — — — — — 0.09 0.15 0.02 
IMPORTS 
Total sssricrrec isan 39.56 31.79 40.03 25.83 42.83 38.81 53.31 78.61 


39.23 31.60 39.56 25.59 40.26 33.60 4445 74.39 
99.2% 96.4% 98.8% 99.2% 83.9% 86.6% 83.5% 93.5% 


USSR ca ast 23.41 13.71 21.22 10.71 15.66 16.70 25.99 44.70: 
Bulgaria ......... 0.43 187 146 209 241 0.82 132 2.30 
Czechoslovakia ... 5.08 493 662 425 623 5.43 637 10.49 
Eastern Germany . 0.86 283 258 250 614 _513 425 5.68 
Hungary ......... 261 338 225 240 434 207 4155 3.76 
Poland n.o... eoe. 2.66 253 2.76 224 285 204 328 4.74 
Rumania ......... 418 242 266 140 264 1.41 169 2,72. 
China ..........000, = = = = 1.27 409 590 1.68 
Italy oo... cece cece 0.34 013 047 0.23 0.96 — 0.55 1.89 1.78 
Yugoslavia ......... = = = = 0.20 015 040 0.53 
Switzerland ......... = = = = 011 032 017 0.04 
Other .........0000. = = = = 0.03 0.09 050 0.21 
— Nil or negligible. 


NOTE: Leks have been converted to dollars at the Soviet rate of 100 Icks = 2 dollars. Minor discrepancies in totals are due to 
rounding. 
SOURCE: Brosom: Survey of Exrops in 1960, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, Chapter VI, p. 13. 


Albania’s first two five-year plans (1951-55 and 1956-60) were largely 
financed by the USSR, which coaverted to a gift the funds originally granted 
as credits up to 1957. During this period, the USSR supplied, under trade and aid, 
90 percent of the equipment fcr the oil industry and of the trucks, 65 percent of 
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the agricultural machinery and 82 percent of the tractors.” Even greater was the 
share accounted for by the USSR and the other Comecon states in Albania’s 
foreign trade, as will be seen from the table on the preceding page. 

For the last two or three years, only data on Albania’s trade with West 
European countries are at present available, from which it will be seen that trade 
with Yugoslavia has again been brought to a standstill, while Western Germany 
and France have emerged as new trading partners: 


External Trade of Albania, 1959, 1960 and First Quarter of 196 


Q4ilHons of Dollars at Current Prices) ' 











1959 1969 ——— 1961 (First Quarter) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
S Total aa se ces cae eae AAN 34.0 87.0 | nes a3 ae 
Frane iene eben edit ere bie ket — — — 1.7 — 04 
Western Germany ........... — 0.4 — 0.2 — — 
Taly personen oure apsk sos 0.8 1.6 0.4 2.1 — 0.8 
Switzerland ..............00- — — — 0.4 — — 
Yugoslavia ...... ccc eee eee ee — — — — — — 
Other West European States... 9 — — — — — — 
.. Dats not avallable. f 
— Nil or negligible. 


SOURCES. Beosome Survey of Esrope in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chapter II, p.16, Economie Balktin for Europe, 
Vol. XIU, No. 1, United Nations, Geneva 1961, pp. 48—49. 


These tables demonstrate not only the enormous preponderance of Comecon 
trade in Aibania’s external commerce, but also the chronically heavy deficit for 
the individual years, which could only be covered by means of relatively large 
credits and gifts from the USSR. From 1951 to 1959 inclusive, the total value of 
Albanian exports was 168,400,000 dollars, while that of imports was 437,770,000 
dollars—a difference of 269,370,000 dollars. 


All these data would appear to signify that Albania has little chance of resisting 
Soviet pressure for any length of time. There are grounds, however, for assuming 
that the Albanian government had for some time been preparing for a break 
with Moscow. In a study of the Albanian economy published by the United 
Nations in March 1961, i.e., before the break with Moscow, we read: 


It is apparently expected that reliance on foreign aid to offset domestic invest- 
ment outlays will have to be reduced under the new plan, since the predicted 55 
percent rise in national income 1s to be accompanied by only a 30—35 percent 
increase in per capita material consumption. ` 


In her Third Five-Year Plan, therefore, Albania apparently intends to draw 
funds for her investments more and more from domestic sources so as to reduce 
her need for foreign credits. These reduced needs may then perhaps be covered 
by Communist China. 

The Albanian government is also attempting to reduce the deficit in her 
foreign trade balance, although the country is not particularly rich in articles for 





7 Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, Chap. VI, p. 13. 
8 Ibid., Chap. VI, p. 15. 
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export. Apart from some textiles (the export of cotton textiles is at present at 
the annual level of 2,500,000 meters), these include primarily agricultural com- 
modities such as cotton, fresh and dried fruit and tobacco, and minerals such as 
petroleum, chrome, copper and nickel-iron ore. The output of chrome ore is on 
the wane; on the other hand, the growing output of petroleum, in view of the 
limited domestic consumption, promises an increase in exports. Between 1950 
and 1961, petroleum output was as follows: 


Tons 
1950 dicen Hie Me bane oe ohism a E : 131,800 
1055 ~ saaan ee a e ENAR 208,100 
1959 e a a Wb anes i iA : 479,000 
1960 sari n a wena Se. Peeves ae 603,000 
TIT desi ere dinaey ec uerasy “rate ies Scie & 650,000 
1965 (Planned Figure)......0 -.seeeeeeeee 1,100,000 


SOURCES Evononere Survey of Exrope sn 1960, Ucited Nations, Geneva 1961, Chapter VI, p. 9, Petralesw Press Serme, London, 
January 1962, p 4, Zëri ı popallst, Tirana, February 18, 1961. 

On the basis of the statistics already quoted, it will be seen that there is a 
tendency to reduce the deficit in the country’s foreign trade balance, exports 
growing at a considerably faster rate than imports: the volume of exports in 1959 
was 274 percent greater than that in 1951, while the volume of imports in 1959 
was only 120 percent greater than that in 1951. The proportion of exports to 
the total volume of foreign trade between these two years was as follows: 


Percentage 
nE a aca acne ile E E AET 18.7 
1952 eaa a a iaa I E RE EERE 29.2 
IOS E A E E E E ate 21.6 
1954 EET E E E EE T 29.7 
1955; -maie nani RENE se) AEI 23.3 
TISO eiin a eal EAs ten E O a ai 32.9 
MOST reno aeeai Tan aroi Ee E A, 35.2 
DOS Bo ies egag r ror o a aa ore aw i ca Ses 27.1 
1959: sa miaa oe o a a E AE 28.1 


The total volume of trade with the non-Comecon countries (including China) 
and the proportion thereto of exports to these countries in 1955—58 was as 


follows: nae Exports 
(Dollars) (Percentage) 
1955 orereta en EE 2,580,000 138 
TODO A cae Aae E a pean Ena 7,060,000 26.3 
LIST oes sot ee. he te eae 10,780,000 17.8 
TIB ce ced Marie teases 6,510,000 35.3 


At present, Albania cannot bridge this deficit without foreign aid, but it is 
possible that the deficit will be reduced by the end of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
i.e., 1965. If, for example, the ambitious plan for increasing petroleum output 
comes anywhere near to being achieved, this alone will serve to improve con- 
siderably the health of Albania’s foreign trade. Until then, Albania will have to 


manage with economic aid from China. 
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The non-Communist press has until recently shown but little concern with 
the affairs of Albania. This small and economically backward country, with its 
1,625,000 inhabitants, has for the most part interested correspondents only as 
a potential military strongpoint for the USSR in the Mediterranean. It is therefore 
not generally known that Sino-Albanian cooperation began before the open con- 
flict between Moscow and Tirana. As we have seen, in 1956-57, Communist 
China began to occupy the most important position among Albania’s non-Come- 
con trading partners, despite the great distance separating the two countries. In 
connection with the trade agreement concluded between the two countries in 1959 
for the years 1961—65, Albania received from Peking credits totaling 55,000,000 
old rubles, or 13,750,000 dollars.° In April 1961, evidently as a result~of the 
deterioration in Soviet-Albanian relations and as a stiffening of opposition to 
Khrushchev, this credit was increased to 112,500,000 new rubles, or about 
125,000,000 dollars, free of interest, for the delivery of industrial equipment, trac- 
tors, agricu-tural machinery and grain.19 With the aid of this credit, an increase in 
domestic production and economy measures, it is quite possible that Albania will 
be able to finance her Third Five-Year Plan adequately: certain economy measures 
were decided upon at a meeting of the Albanian Party Central Committee on 
July 1, 1961. The primary needs here would appear to be economies in building 
investments and in foreign currency payments.12 


Although at first sight the Sirio-Albanian credit agreement may seem a little 
fantastic, its execution is in fact quite possible. Whatever the extent of Communist 
China’s internal economic difficulties, the task of financing little Albania should 
not be an insoluble problem for this enormous country. The question may well, 
of course, arise: where can China obtain tractors and other agricultural machinery 
‘and above all grain to send to far-off Albania, since these commodities are in short 
supply in China itself? It was reported last summer that China had made over to 
Albania part of the grain she had bought in Canada:1* a similar procedure might 
well be followed in other cases by purchasing goods in other (“third”) countries 
for delivery to Albania. Developments in January 1962 showed how seriously 
China means her economic support for Albania: on January 13, representatives of 
’ the two countries signed agreements or protocols concerning (1) the granting of 
credits by China to Albania; (2) the delivery of complete industrial plants by 
China to Albania and the rendering of technical assistance; (3) the exchange of 
goods and payments during 1962; (4) the application of the credits granted by 
the Chinese to the Albanian government; and (5) the sixth session of the joint 
Sino-Albanian Committee on Scientific and Technical Cooperation.13 Two days 
later, Hsinhua published a press communiqué on the Sino-Albanian economic 
negotiations which, inter alia, confirmed the announcement that the two countries 





? Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, February 9, 1959. 

10 Radio Peking, as quoted in The Times, London, April 28, 1961. 
11 Albanian Telegraphic Agency, July 5, 1961. 

12 Suddentsche Zeitung, Munich, August 11, 1961. 

18 Hsinhua, January 13, 1962. 
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had signed an agreement on the establishment of a Sino-Albanian shipping com- 
pany. It also announced that China would deliver grain, rolled steel, tractors, 
artificial fertilizers, paper and otker commodities to Albania and in return receive 
chrome ore, petroleum, copper, tobacco and other goods. 


It is not absolutely clear from these reports whether China had increased her 
credits to Albania during the negotiations or merely stipulated more precisely the 
use to which the credits already 2ranted were to be put. There was also no indi- 
cation of the planned volume of Sino-Albanian trade, although the establishment 
of a joint shipping company suggests the inteation to increase it. Since Albania’s 
Third Five-Year Plan in any case envisages an extension of her ocean-going fleet 
by 90 percent in comparison with the size of this fleet in 1960,14 the creation of 
a joint shipping company with Ckina is not likely to impose further burdens than 
those already envisaged on the country’s investment resources. 

Concurrently with the Sino-Albanian negotiations, the standing committee 
of Comecon for foreign trade sat from January 9 to 11 in Moscow. Delegates from 
Albania and observers from Communist China were again absent.1® We do not 
know whether the committee coacerned itself with the Albanian problem: it can 
only be said that no general Comecon blockade of Albania was decided upon. 
Five days after the signing of tke above-mentioned agreements with China, Al- 
bania was able to score another success: on January 18, the official Polish news 
agency PAP reported from Warsaw the signing of a trade and payments agree- 
ment between the two countries for the current year, involving the delivery by 
Poland of machinery, rolling stock, industrial plants, etc., to Albania. Thus, 
Poland is taking the principle of “peaceful coexistence” sufficiently seriously to 
abstain from participating in the Soviet blockade of Albania, even though Go- 
mulka was one of the first to condemn Hoxha’s ideological line. With this agree- 
ment, Poland is to render valuable assistance in the execution of Albania’s Third 
Five-Year Plan, which stresses the importance of improving the poor state of the 
country’s railroad communications and envisages an increase of 20 percent in the 
number of locomotives and of 17 percent in that of railroad cars.18 


On January 5, 1962, Radio Bzatislava reported that Albania wanted to send 
diplomatic representatives to Vienna. A few days later, a leading article in the 
Albanian party organ announced that Albania was prepared to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Greece provided that the Greek government abandoned its 

“groundless claims” to certain parts of territory in southern Albania. The paper 
continued: 


We desire the establishmert of “pane relations and also of cultural and 
good trade relations with all capitalist countries that desire the same, but in 
particular with our neighbors. on the basis of a strict observance of the well- 
known principles of peaceful ccexistence.17 





14 Transporten Glas, Tirana, November 26, 1960. 
18 Népszabadsdg, January 16, 1962. 

16 Transporten Glas, November 26, 1959. 

17 Zeri i popullst, Tirana, January 9, 1962, 
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The Soviet press and radio have been sharply attacking the recent development 
of Albania’s relations with Italy and Greece. On January 5, under the title “A 
Strange Story,” Radio Moscow broadcast, with a commentary, in the Albanian 
language an article which Izvestia had reprinted from the French weekly Tribune 
des Nations. In the course of the broadcast, Radio Moscow reproached the Alba- 
nian government with having chosen Italy from among all the countries of the 
West as a partner for the conclusion of a fairly extensive trade agreement. It 
maintained that the list of Italy’s activities in Albania had grown to undue pro- 
portions: receptions were held only for Italy’s cultural representatives, Italian 
ships received privileges in Albanian ports, Italy was making efforts in London to 
free Albanian gold reserves that had been frozen during the war, etc. This co- 
operation with Italy was attributed by Moscow to the influence of former Alba- 
nian “fascists,” led by Mehmet Shehu, Hoxha’s closest collaborator. According to 
Radio Moscow, Mehmet Shehu at one time worked secretly with the Italian fascists. 

On January 10, Radio Moscow expressed strong disapproval of the possibility 
of a Greco-Albanian rapprochement, accusing the Albanian government of distort- 
ing the principle of peaceful coexistence by applying it to its relations with Greece, 
which was pursuing a “reactionary” policy against the “socialist” countries. 

These attacks by Radio Moscow are unlikely to have more effect than the 
similar broadcasts that were made in Serbo-Croat during the crisis between 
Moscow and Belgrade. Albania will not be forced to surrender to Moscow under 
pressure of the Soviet economic blockade, but rather to tighten her connection 
with Peking and improve her relations with the non-Communist world. 

How Hoxha will be able to justify his difference of opinion with Khrushchev 
over “peaceful coexistence” and Albania’s rapprochement with Italy and Greece is of 
less importance than the fact that the government of sucha small country, despite 
its unusually heavy economic obligations, could break loose from Moscow. This 
acjion is consequently to be regarded as a milestone in a movement of worldwide 
political importance. 

There is ample evidence to show that the European people’s democracies ate 
becoming ever more economically involved with the Soviet Union and losing 
their economic independence through a modern kind of colonial exploitation.'§ 
On the other hand, it has to be admitted that this economic relation is not enough 
in itself to chain the people’s democracies to the Soviet Union. Elsewhere, the 
present writer has made the point as follows: 

Neither economic dependence, a common ideology, nor the Soviet armed 
forces are the most important factors in the adherence of Communist parties to 
Moscow. The main factor is the common desire to maintain the Communist regime. 
As long as the individual Communist parties are not sure that they can maintain 
themselves in power without the aid of the Soviet armed forces, they will prefer 
to pay exorbitant prices for deliveries of Soviet goods, instead of risking going 
their own way.1? 

18 See Stefan Stolte, “Moscow’s COMECON Empire—Colonialism or Liberation?” Studies on the 


Soviet Unton : New Sertes, Vol. 1, No. 2, Munich, 1951, pp. 115—26. 
19 Ibid., p. 125. 


Albania risked going her own way partly for the very reason that she is so 
backward that the ruling party need scarcely fear an internal opposition tending 
to democracy. Other Communist parties may for other reasons come to the con- 
clusion that they can exist without Moscow’s support, and for them Albania’s 
apostasy is important as a test case. In 1948, all the people’s democracies reacted 
unanimously against Yugoslavia’s heresy, following Moscow’s example ideo- 
logically, politically and economically. Today, in the dispute with Albania, they 
are no longer unanimous and are «aking at the most only half-measures. Poland 
has indeed condemned Hoxha’s ideological line, but is helping him to break the 
Soviet economic blockade. Her att.tude was then justified by Kadar, who, having 
condemned the Albanian “Stalinists” at the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 
Moscow, immediately after his return to Hungary delivered a lengthy speech on 
the “lessons of the Twenty-Second Party Congress and topical questions of 
foreign and internal policy.” He szid: 


In the international Communist movement, there 1s no superior or subordinate 


party. There is, indeed, no need to have one—or more—leading parties. . . . It goes 
without saying that the resolutiors adopted by a party are binding cnly for its own 
members.?0 


The true significance of the abortive Soviet blockade of Albania and Albania’s 
apostasy can be measured only in conjunction with the conduct of the European 
“people’s democracies.” Neither Albania’s apcstasy nor the Chinese Communist 
support for Enver Hoxha is the cause of the greatest excitement in the Eastern 
bloc, but the reaction of Budapest, Warsaw and the Comecon states in géneral. 
It would seem that Moscow’s colonial empire is also not destined to last for ever. 
To bea satellite, as Tito put it in 1958 at the Ljubljana conference of the Yugoslav 
Communists, means to be ruled by a party “whose leaders are accustomed to 
receiving their instructions from outside and to carrying these instructions out.” 21 
So long as this was true, it was pcssible to speak without qualification of “satel- 
lites” and the “monolithic unity” of the Soviet bloc. Today, this is no longer 
possible. Most of the “people’s democracies” are still very de>endent upon 
Moscow, but some of them are loosening their bonds more and more. This does 
not, of course, mean that they are abandoning Communism—only that they are 
threatening the centralist unity of the “socialist” bloc. 

Stefan C. Stolte 





20 Népszabadsag, December 3, 1961. 
21 Pravda, May 9, 1958. 
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The Economy 
The Problem of Raising the Living Standard in the USSR 


One of the goals of the new Soviet Party Program is to achieve a higher 
standard of living in the Soviet Union than in any capitalist country. This is to 
be done in two stages; by 1970 the welfare of the population is to be raised to the 
level where all will be assured of a “matecial sufficiency” ; between 1970 and 1980 
“an abundance of material and cultural goods will be guaranteed for the entire 
population” and “Soviet society will come very close to implementing the 
principle of distribution according to need.” This is to be achieved, on the one 
hand, by raising the individual pay of workers “according to the quantity and 
quality of their labor,” and on the other, by extending free social services “irres- 
pective of the quantity and quality of labor.” As a result of this policy, the Party 
Central Committee asserts that in the nest ten years the real income of a worker 
will almost double and in the next twenty will rise by 200 to 250 percent. During 
the same period, the real income of co_lective farm workers should rise even 
more—by more than 100 percent in ten years and more than 300 percent in 
twenty. 

Of course, it is not only real income which determines a standard of living. 
In a report to the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in March 
1954, a special commission of experts pzoposed the following list of factors as 
having a bearing on standards of living: 


. Health, in particular demographic conditions; 

. Food and diet; 

. Education, in particular literacy and technical qualifications; 
Working conditions; 

. Level of employment; 

. Level of consumption and savings; 

Transportation facilities ; 

. Living accommodation, in particular provision of public services; 
. Clothing; . 

10. Recreational facilities; 

11. Social security; 

12. Human freedoms.? 


Certain of these factors relate directly to real income, but others, are abstract 
factors which cannot be expressed in monetary terms. However, leaving the 
latter aspect aside for the moment, let us first make a comparison of real incomes 
in the Soviet Union and in the United States, the country which is generally 
accepted as having the highest standard of living in the world at the present time. 

Soviet commentators frequently accuse Western researchers of misusing 
averages, arguing that where there are large differences in income such figures 


1 Kommunist, 1961, No. 11, p. 52. 
® Quoted in: Sotsialstichesky irud, 1958, No. 2, pp. 25—26. 
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distort the truth. To avoid this charge, we will therefore limit our comparison 
to the largest and most important category of the working population, industrial 
workers. It should be borne in mind that Soviet statistics include under this 
heading white-collar‘as well as other workers—“workers and employees.” 

At the present time, workers and employees in the Soviet Union number 
62 million, and this figure should rise to 66,500,000 by 1965.3 The great majority 
(60 million by 1965) earn up to 100 rubles per month.* Thus, it may be assumed 
that the average pay of 90 percent is in the region of 80—90 rubles per month. 
This is borne out by various sources: Soviet author S. Ginaite assesses the average 
wage paid in industry in 1957 (ia Lithuania) at 765 (old) rubles;5 an Austrian 
parliamentary delegation which visited the USSR in 1956 estimated it at 800—900 
(old) rubles on the basis of their findings.* To this must be added the value of 
those services such as education, medical care, pensions and day nurseries which 
are provided free by the state and also the stbsidies on housing, which amount 
to some 60 percent of the cost of providing and maintaining living accommo- 
dation.’ In 1960, the value of public services amounted to 24,500 million rubles,8 
while personal expenditure totaled 93,700 million rubles.® Taking the number of 
persons engaged in the national economy to be about 100 million, this represents 
a per capita outlay of approximately 245 rubles per year, or 20 rubles per month. 
The statistical yearbook The Naticnal Economy of the USSR in 1960 puts the figure 
at 380 rubles per year, but this has been obtained by dividing the total sum by 
the number of workers and employees engaged in industry, which is hardly an 
accurate calculation, since such benefits as free medical care and free education 
are enjoyed by other workers as well. However, as industrial workers certainly 
benefit more from these public services (the value of which is sometimes termed 
“socialized pay”) than, say, workers on collective farms, it would be fair to set 
the figure for industrial workers zt 300-324 rubles per year, or 25-27 rublesper 
month. Thus, the average monthly remuneration of a Soviet industrial worker, 
including his “socialized pay,” amounts to 107—117 rubles, or on a weekly basis 
25—27 rubles. 

In the United States, average weekly rates of pay are as follows: in manu- 
facturing industries—$90.39; in coal mining—$94.46; and in the building 
industry—$148.45.1° For the sake of comparison, we will take the figure for the 
manufacturing industries, i.e., $90.39. From this must be deducted various 


* K. Barabashev, Semiletny plan » tstfrakb (The Seven-Year Plan in Figures), Moscow, 1959, p. 48. 

“I. Rybakov, Ekonomichesky zakon racpredeleniya po trudu. Zarabotnaya plata pri sotstalizee 
(The Economic Law of Distribution According to Labor: Wages under Socialism), Moscow, 1960, 
p. 41. 

5 Kommuust, Vilnius, 1958, No. 12, p. 74. 

* Karl Czernetz, “Beobachtungen zim Lebensstandart,” Dis Zukunft, Vienna, 1956, No. 1. 

7 P. S. Mstislavsky, Narodnoe potreblenie pri sotstalizme (Public Consumption under Socialism), 
Moscow, 1961, p. 227. 

8 Pravda, August 2, 1961. 

° Narodnos khozyaistvo SSSR. » 1960 gedu: Statistichesky ezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p 154. 3 

20 Statistisches Jakrbuch fur de Bundesrepuolk Deutschland, Wiesbaden, 1961, p. 132. 
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taxes, which a Soviet worker either does not pay or will cease to pay very shortly. 
According to Soviet sources, which tend to exaggerate, American workers pay 
approximately 12 percent of their income in direct taxes.11 If one assumes that the 
American worker does not receive anything equivalent to the Soviet “socialized 
pay” (in fact this is not altogether true), one is left with a net weekly wage of 
$72-73. 

Direct comparison of the purchasing power of the dollar and the ruble is 
difficult, if not impossible. The official exchange rate since January 1961 has been 
90 kopeks to the dollar. However, an official exchange rate, even where a cur- 
rency is convertible (which the Soviet ruble is not) does not always reflect the 
purchasing power of that currency. One thing at least is clear, and that is that 
the purchasing power of the ruble is considerably less than that of the dollar, as 
the following table of comparative prices of certain foodstuffs shows: 


Price per Kg ce 
in the USSR in the USA* 
(Kopeks) (Cents) 

White Bread ............ 19—29 46 
Wheat Flour............. 27 25 
Potatoes .........0.eceee 7 15 
BOGE rennir tee eed 140 178 
Pork gcsecscictsecesoees 205 195 
Lard os.cgdsaa Jeana 230 44 
Butttet esterra 260—290 168 
Margarine .... ......... 139 59 
Eggs (each) ............. 7 6 
SUBRE soe eck EE EET 94—106 26 


* These prices have been calculated by the anthor on the bass of the price per pound avoirdupols given In the source. 
SOURCES: Sosetshapa tergevlpa, 1959, No.7, pp. 13—16; Sometshaps Ressrpe, October 16, 1960, Statistisches Jabrhuch fur die Binder- 


repablik Dextschlend, Wiesbaden, 1961, p 123. 

Of the items listed, it is possible to buy more bread, potatoes and beef for one 
ruble than for one dollar; otherwise, the dollar possesses a very favorable margin 
of purchasing power. We do not intend to extend this comparison of buying 
power to manufactured consumer goods, since this would involve allowing for 
the quality of the goods, but in this field too there is good reason to suppose 
that such items are cheaper in the United States. However that may be, on the 
basis of the foodstuffs listed above, it would appear that the ratio of the purchasing 
power of the dollar and ruble is about 3: 2. This means that in order to catch up 
with his American colleague’s purchasing ability the Russian worker would need 
to raise his income, not from 27 rubles to 72 rubles weekly, but to 108 rubles, an 
increase of 300 percent. According to the new Party Program, only an increase 
of 250 percent is envisaged in the next twenty years, so that the basic target of 
achieving a higher standard of living than any capitalist country within that 
period is clearly impossible. 

It should be borne in mind that there are also other factors with which the 
Soviet Union will have to contend in its efforts to outstrip the capitalist world. 
First, there is no reason to suppose that the United States economy will mark 


11 SSSR 1 SSbA (Tsifry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 98. 
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time for the next twenty years ard there will be no rise in the standard of living. 
The Soviet Party Central Committee asserts that a socialist economy achieves 
higher rates of development than a capitalist one, but to date this has only been 
true of the capital goods industry; it applies neither to the consumer goods 
industry nor to agriculture. 


Second, there is the closely related question of whether it is even possible to 
’ raise incomes in the USSR to the extent envisaged by the Party. This involves 
enabling the population to buy foodstuffs, clothing, footwear and other consumer 
goods both in larger quantities and of better quality; providing more comfortable 
and spacious living accommodazion and also a sufficiency of various public 
utilities and services. Most of these problems, however, depend directly for their 
solution on agriculture, which provides most of the raw materials not only for 
foodstuffs but also for many manufactured consumer goods. The rough estimates 
of the future rate of growth of agricultural production made by Khrushchev at 
the Party Congress are, in the light of 30 years’ experience of “socialist” agricul- 
ture, far from valid. An increase of 200—300 percent or more in the output of 
certain agricultural products covld be made possible only by a complete re- 
organization of the agricultural system: doubling grain output, for example, 
could only be achieved either by bringing more virgin land under cultivation, 
which is not being done at the moment (the areas already under cultivation will 
require such a large outlay of labor and capital in the near future that any ex- 
tension of the scheme is unlikely to be profitable), or by doubling yields on 
existing acreage. In view of the fact that yields have not risen by more than 
20 percent since the Revolution, it seems unlikely that Soviet agriculture will be 
capable of achieving this latter gzal. 


Third, turning to other items -hat figure either in the list of amenities promised 
by the new Party Program or in the list of factors considered by the United 
Nations’ experts to have a direct bearing on standards of living, such benefits as 
the provision of free medical care are of little valve so long as druggists and 
hospitals have insufficient supplies of basic drugs. Food should not only contain 
' the necessary number of calories, but also be tastefully cooked and served. Too 
many criticisms of the unpalateble food and the oppressive atmosphere and 
unhygienic conditions prevailing in communal dining halls have appeared in 
the Soviet press to suggest that they meet these requirements. The Party assures 
the people that by 1980 public transportation factlities will be free, but this does 
not in itself mean that they will be either adequate or convenient (quite apart from 
the fact that the Soviet citizen might well prefer to travel to and from his work 
in his own private automobile). Then there are all the everyday facilities, taken 
for granted in many Western countries but markedly absent in the Soviet Union. 
Standing in line for goods—an almost inevitable feature of a centralized distri- 
bution system—wastes a large part of workers’ free time. The adequacy of living 
accommodation is net determined solely by the amount of rent a person or 
family has to pay, but also by the area of livinz space and the condition in which 
the building is maintained. It can hardly be claimed that 5.8 square meters of 
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living space, the average per head for tke urban population in the Soviet Union 
in 1958,12 is sufficient for present-day man. Security in old age depends not only 
on the size of pensions, but also on whether a person possesses savings, other 
valuables, his own home and furniture, etc. 


Again, there is bound to be a great cifference between the standard of living 
in a country where incomes have already been at a high level for a considerable 
time and a country where a high level has only recently been attained. In the 
United States, for instance, the time is long since past when the majority of the 
population were only able to afford the >are means of existence. 


~ Ta conclusion, 2 propos of that factor which the United Nations experts termed 
“human freedoms,” it must be pointed cut that, so long as there is a totalitarian 
tegime in the Soviet Union, such freedoms will always enjoy a very low priority 
and this must inevitably have an adverse affect on the living standards of its 


population. l E. Glovinsky 


Culture 


The Soviet Theater Since the Twenty-Second Congress 


A producer at the Leningrad Bolshoi Drama Theater, R. Agamirzian, com- 
mented recently on the “mass” nature of Soviet pieces for the stage: 


Unfortunately, they are still very vicble, these productions “true to life.” For 
one reason or another, our drama periodically produces fashions for particular [vz., 
non-universal] themes of a transient natuze.... This fashion produces shoals of plays 
which solemnly pass across the stages of our theaters. Alcoholism has been con- 
demned in just and timely fashion; and now, as an echo, plays have been appearing 
about poor, debauched drunkards, repentant devotees of the bottle or, on the con- 
trary, about alcoholics abandoned by soziety.... An amnesty was proclaimed, and 
thieves of differing caliber who had acknowledged their faults or continued ob- 
stinately in the refusal to work began to tread the boards. They are caught by young 
police officers with thoughtful, rather sad eyes who try hard to persuade them to 
reform.... I am sure that somewhere in the quiet of writers’ studies new master- 
pieces are being written about idlers, about window dressers who receive according 
to their deserts and are unmasked without delay by society.... All this is a 
fashion for truth to life, petty, transient events of the moment taken from everyday 
life, not the demands of reality but a sop to the situation in the name of topicality. 


With these words, a Soviet producer draws attention, not to a fashion, as he 
says, but rather to a chronic fault of the Soviet theater. Soviet plays have always 
been produced in “shoals,” for they are the fruits of what one might term an 
applied art, called upon to react quickly zo the directives of the Party. The pro- 
duction of plays in the USSR has always been more a matter of manufacturing, 





13 Mstislavsky, op. ct., p. 235. 
1 Sovetskaya kultura, January 9, 1962. 
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so to speak, clothes of average quality, albeit to order, than of incorporating in 
dramatic form the innermost experiences of the writer. 

At the plenary session of the board of the Union of Writers of the USSR 
which discussed the decisions of the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, there was 
talk of “works of the moment,” which came into existence, “not as the fruit of the 
author’s profound reflections and agitations, out as the result of his anxiety to 
react as quickly as possible to some event or other.” The theater critic E. Maltsev, 
for example, spoke with indignation of the entirely negligible pieces about “win- 
dow dressers” and deceivers of the state that nad appeared in “shoals” after the 
January meeting of the Party Central Committee.? It may therefore be assumed 
that both the more prominent playwrights and those constituting the run of the 
mill will soon begin to “react” -o the decisions of the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress. 

There is no great problem about forecasting the subjects that will be dealt 
with by Soviet playwrights in the next few years. All one has to do is to glance 
through the various sections of the new Party Program, Khrushchev’s speech 
at the Congress on the “struggle against the consequences of the personality 
cult” and the conclusions of the All-Union Conference on Questions of Ideologi- 
cal Work. The new Program, however, threatens to bring considerable difficulties 
with it for Soviet playwrights, speaking as it does of the establishment of har- 
monious relations between the incividual and society in the USSR on the basis of 
unified individual and social interests. Recently, People’s Artist of the USSR 
M. Tsarev drew attention to the need for solving as quickly as possible the 
problem of dramatic conflicts. He wrote: 


With the change in social relations, the content and character of the dramatic 
conflict will also be changed. Undoubtedly, in a society building Communism, 
the mutual relations between the members of this society and between the individual 
and society are such that it will be impossible to create a picture of the new world 
with the old yardstick [for determining] dramatic conflicts. I am convinced that for 
us this is the key problem.® 


This point in the new Program virtually directs Soviet ATERA back to 
the old “‘no-conflict theory” of Stalin’s times. For the Soviet theater, this will 
clearly be a backward step. 

Writing in the journal Teatr, A. Karganov declares that the practical task of the 
forthcoming twenty years is the formation of the new man. He forecasts (as per- 
haps anyone else might have done) that there will be plays written according to 
the “moral code of the builder sf Communism,” and portraying morals little 
short of the ideal: “mutual respect among people, honesty and truthfulness, 
moral purity, simplicity and modesty, intolerance of injustice ...”4 Bearing in 
mind Khrushchey’s assertion at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress that according 
to the Party “art is called upon to educate people above all by means of positive 


2 Ibid., December 26, 1961. 
3 Ibid., December 23, 1961. 
t Teatr, 1961, No. 12. 
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examples of life, to educate people in the spirit of Communism,” it may be 
assumed that the number of idealized, painted heroes passing across the Soviet 
stage will not be reduced. This will be another step back to the painted tinsel of 
the age of the personality cult. 

But Soviet playwrights are still left with a fairly wide scope beyond the writing 
of panegyrics, for, in the opinion of certain Soviet writers, the Soviet theater has 
a dual function, which was extensively discussed at the recent plenary session of the 
board of the Union of Writers. While portraying the heroic aspect of modern 
Soviet life, literature is supposed to direct its emotional power against alien 
phenomena, to root out evil. But what does it mean—to try to root out evil?—asks 
writer L. Sobolev. It means “studying the virus-of evil, explaining the causes 
- of evil.”š 

One of the most important “evil viruses” according to the new Party Program 
is the tendency to acquire private property. In the literature dealing with this 
subject, the first swallow of the Communist summer has already appeared. This 
is a play, My Brother, by I. Kupriyanov, the hero of which, Party member Egor 
Selivanov, demonstrates “without false modesty” the luxuries of his home to his 
visiting brother. Critic I. Semenov writes: 

But this is not the worst. The main point is that Egor, having given himself 
up to his comforts, has lost his’ sense of proportion. Amid his mass of furniture, 
he has lost his inner independence, has become a slave to objects. As by a quagmire, 
he has been sucked down by his sated wellbeing, which has deprived him one after 
the other of his human and Party qualities. Acquisitiveness has bewitched his mind, 
his sight has been blinded as though by a fog. Egor Selivanov did not succeed in 
discerning his own enemy in himself ın time. . . . Communism and the acquisition of 
private property are incompatible ideas.... The audiences laughter accompanies 
to the land of shadows the instincts of private property and philistinism, which have 
nearly had their day—so natural and indisputable for them [the wae is the 
all-conquering ethic of the Communist tomorrow. 

The moral of the play is fairly simple: Soviet people should not give them- 
selves up to comfort; otherwise they will not enter the kingdom of Communism. 

It is interesting to note how Party critics are trying to revise their judgment, 
in the light of the decisions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress, of plays 
written before the publication of the new Party Program. A particularly good 
example is the comedy Apple of Discord by the Ukrainian writer M. Biryukov. 
According to the critic Y. Zubkov, the play is “witty, gay, full of humor... 
Undoubtedly, the audience has something to laugh at... And they laugh!—And 
how—unreservedly, uproariously, together.” But in the midst of his laughter, the 
critic, remembering the latest decisions of the Central Committee, bethinks 
himself: 

. we a learn of hedis things that go on at the collectıve farm where Ilya 

Rudeako is chairman. Honest workers like Ulyana, who looks after the calves, 

are humiliated here, their human dignity is trampled down and they are hindered 


5 Sovetskaya kultura, December 26, 1961. 
© Ibid., December 2, 1961. ' 
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‘in their work. Party organizer Vasily Kryachka—as, indeed, all the other leaders 
of the kolkhoz—is at the chairman’s beck and call. Churls and idlers like Tyavkala, 
who is in charge of a section of the farm, are ın clover. The. material prosperity 
of the kolkhoz is built up, not so much by the achievements of the workers in the 
fields and the various sections as by the multifarious speculatiors of the adroit 
Rudenko.” 


Apple of Discord was evidently written before Khrushchev had delivered his 
speeches on the fight against “indulgers in window dressing,” but this does not 
mollify the critic’s wrath. He writes: 


Having become acquainted with the state of affairs obtaining at Rudenko’s 
collective farm, I naturally expect those who beget evil and are its vehicles to be 
morally exposed and condemned. Far from it, however! ... Rudenko, the chief 
author of evil, simply remains wndisgraced. Indeed, just before the curtain drops, 
Koval bursts into a speech in defense and justification of Rudenko... Whether 
Rudenko has conquered something in himself, whether he has condemned his own 
“style of work,” his speculative machinations, remains undecided . . .8 


A good example of the mass-produced nature of Soviet plays is the piece 
On the Dnieper by the well-known writer A. Korneichuk, which deals with a simi- 
lar subject. Although one critic praised the play as “a sharp condemnation of 
sutvivals of the property-owning past, made from the standpoint of the severer 
moral standards of our day,”’® the theater critics nevertheless were on the whole 
discontented with Korneichuk’s new play. The Moscow critic V. Rusakov wrote: 


The moral conflict embodied in this work is not open to any deubt: a man who 
thinks on a large scale, in terms of the state, comes into conflict with another who 
puts local interests higher than anything else, having fallen into the way of acquis- 
itiveness [styazhatelstvo].1° 


But what is the occasion for th:s great conflict? It turns out that it is a matter of 
differences in prices for kolkhoz grapes. The chairman of one collective farm, 
Makedon Som, indulges in commercial operations 


...for the delivery of his own grapes and those bought from neighbors to 
distant regions in order to sell this produce there at exorbitant prices. Som, as a 
character, is contrasted by Rodion Nechai. But what conduct on Nechai’s part is 
contrasted with that of Som? It transpires that Nechai decides to despatch grapes- 
from his kolkhoz to the same district as Som fixed on. The only difference is that 
Nechai determines a price for his grapes which is half as expensive as that of the 
businessman Som. Is Nechai’s action moral? Yes, of course, highly moral. But is 
such an action credible, is it possible in real life? We doubt it. Speaking frankly, 
we have never happened to meet a case in which at some market one kolkhoz sold 
its produce at one price and another at half the price. But let us concede such an 
exception. The question then arises: does such an action solve the problem of 
supplying the workers of the cities with grapes? Of course not.1! 


1 Ibid., December 16, 1961. l 
8 Ibid ` 

° Teatr, 1961, No. 12. 

10 Sovetskaya kultura, January 25, 1962. 

11 Tbid. 
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And so we find that a prominent Moscow critic is angered mainly by the fact 
that the play does not “solve the problem of supplying city workers with grapes,” 
while the imagination of one of the Sov-et Union’s leading playwrights fails to 
find anythirg more soul-stirring for his letest work than a difference in prices for 
kolkhoz grepes. This is a case, not merely of “petty themes,” to use the current 
Soviet term, but of dramatic insolvency. Some time after its appearance, Sovetskaya 
kultura printed a joint letter from a number of people who had seen the play and 
who wrote =o say that they had decided tc tell the truth on behalf of thousands of 
others who had also seen it (in which they-were being bolder than the critics). 
Write better, more truthfully, they demanded of Stalin- and Lenin-Prizewinner 
Korneichuk. “How many of your courting couples can you lead around a hay- 
stack?” the7 asked. 12 


The critc A. Karganov expresses the opinion that some of the plays produced 
for the Twenty-Second Party Congress already deal with some of the subjects 
that may be expected in the future on the Soviet stage. Among these, he suggests, 
is N. Pogodin’s Living Flowers, which depicts “the birth of a Communist labor 
brigade, composed, not of ‘goody-goodies,’ but of normal workers of today, 
including p2ople with all sorts of characters who under the influence of work in 
the collective are raised to a new moral plane.” Another piece in this category 
is I. Sobolev’s The Master, in which the c-itic finds a “confirmation of high Com- 
munist principles in the process of overcoming egoism within the kolkhoz.” Yet 
another which may be assigned to this group is A. Shtein’s The Ocean, which 
“campaigns for a creative and not a formal, pedantic, regimented attitude toward 
people. If a man errs and makes mistakes it is very important to assess his value. 
It is simplet and easier to punish a man tkan to help him, persuade him and bring 
him into the general circle. This theme is dealt with, of course, with the aid of 
material taken from the life of naval seamen.”14 A similar subject is dealt with in 
the play Onz Year, adapted from the novel of the same name by Y. German. The 
audience is “won over by the main idea of the play . . .: fight for the Man in man, 
seek not the bad but the good in him. The central feature of the play is the story 
of how a pickpocket Zhmakin returns to society, to socially useful work, to 
real life, "25 


We may expect during the forthcoming two decades, the period of the con- 
struction of Communism, a “shoal” of plays unmasking the “antipopular nature 
of capitalism.” The first modest contribution was recently made by Konstantin 
Simonov with his play The Fourth, which unmasks “a man from another world, 
another society, whose predatory morals prompt him to commit both petty and 
serious misdemeanors vis-a-vis his close friends and simply honest people. The 
judgment cf his conscience, his own judgment of himself, in fact, leads the hero 
to an important decision—not to commit any crime before humanity.” 





12 Ibid., December 28, 1961. 

13 Teatr, 1961, No. 12. 

14 Sopetshaya kultura, December 5, 1961. 
18 Thid. 
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The play aroused considerable dispute. The critics remarked: 


Some accepted the play in its entirety, others disputed it.... K. Simonov admits 
1n the play, 1f we may put it that way, too free an. . . association between the living 
and the dead.... The spectator soon forgets that the “appearance of the dead” 
is no more than internal monologues: a tormenticg process in the mind of an 
average American, by no means one of the best, who has to choose and 1n the end 
chooses with whom he will associate~with honest people who died in the fight with 
fascism, who broke with the plunderers, the instigators of a new war.... The de- 
ceased persons penetrate into the apartment of his former sweetheart so freely and 
convincingly that the unreal becomes real and solid aad one involuntarily forms the 
impression that the author recognizes the existence of, so to speak, the infernal, 
the life beyond the grave.... On the one hand, he [the hero] 1s a scoundrel, a 
traitor, who is judged and unmasked throughout the play. On the other hand, the 
others fight for him, they appeal to the good that was in him but is now lost; they 
try to awaken his conscience, to turn him into a man destined to perform a great and 
honest act—to tell humanity of the monstrous provocation of war that is being 
prepared.16 
It may be assumed that Soviet audiences are waiting impatiently to see how 

the playwrights will react to such an important theme as the final dethronement of 
Stalin and the unmasking of his misdeeds. If the Party Central Committee has 
. decided to erect a memorial to leading Party men annihilated by Stalin, it may 
permit the appearance of similar memorials, so to speak, on the stage—plays de- 
scribing the fate of the “faithful sons of Lenin’s party.” But it is also possible that 
de-Stalinization will be confined to obliterating the remnants of Stalinist methods 
among Party members of junior status. T. Akhtanov reacted very quickly along 
these lines in his play Saule, which depicts two oblast Party secretaries: 


One of them, who for many years headed various Party organizations, has grown 
used to old methods of work which were typical of the period of the cult of the 
individual. He has not yet completely reformed himself, and even now the old 
tricks come out every now and then, the tendency to decide matiers on his own, 
ignoring his duty to his colleagues in the soluuon of important questions. The other 
secretary, the young and energetic Saule, faithfully adheres to the Leninist principles 
of leadership. She 1s closely bound up with life; she boldly attacks the most urgent 


questions of economic and cultural construction.?? 


In these few notes, we have touched on the possibilities which may at present 
be discerned in the choice of subjects for the Soviet stage in the post-Twenty 
Second Congress period and the tendencies which are showing themselves in 
Soviet theatrical criticism. It is, of course, as yet premature to say anything about 
the plays embodying the principles laid down in the new Party Program and the 
decisions of the Congress, for these plays are still in the process of being written. 
Whether de-Stalinization will be confined on the Soviet stage to a condemnation 
of the tendency to “decide matters on one’s own without consulting one’s col- 
leagues” or whether more profound matters will be raised remains to be seen. 


16 Ibid., December 16, 1961. Nikolai A. Gorchakov 
17 Ibid., December 26, 1961. 
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Military Affairs 


Khrushchev’s Military Doctrine 


On February 23, the forty-fourth anniversary of the formation of the Red 
Army was celebrated in the Soviet Union in the usual way, with a ceremonial 
gathering in the Kremlin of Party and military leaders, anniversary articles in the 
press and reports of “Army Day” meetingsin svety Soviet military unit throughout 
the country and abroad. 

The forty-fourth anniversary of the czeation of the Red Army occurred not 
long after the second anniversary of another important landmark in the history 
of the Soviet armed forces—the announcement of new trends in Soviet military 
doctrine. These changes were first officially mentioned by Khrushchev in his 
speech to the USSR Supreme Soviet on January 14, 1960, and were followed the 
next day by a governmental decree ordering massive cuts in the strength of the 
conventional armed forces. 


The new ideas in military policy had, however, already made their appearance 
three years before Khrushchev’s announcement—in mid-1957, when the Soviet 
Union had successfully tested an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) for 
delivering nuclear warheads to any part of the globe. The speeches made by 
Marshal Vasilevsky, then Deputy Minister of Defense, on August 13, 1957, and 
by the Commander in Chief of the Air Force Air Marshal Vershinin on Septem- 
ber 9, 1957, marked the first public hint o7 the changes to come by their reference 
to the revolutionizing effect which the new ballistic missiles would have on all 
military development. 


Khrushchev was not slow to propagate the idea, and constantly reiterated the 
significance of the ICBM in numerous interviews and speeches both at home and 
during his travels abroad. He argued that the US long-range Strategic Air Force 
(at the time the main US weapon) had been rendered obsolete and that the Ameri- 
can overseas air bases, designed for use bz medium-range atomic bombers, would 
be rendered increasingly ineffectual by the new Soviet weapons. However, these 
Soviet claims, which went hand-in-hand with further successes in the development 
of rockets and of the by-product of this research—the sputniks—were not imme- 
. diately reflected in any alteration of militazy doctrine. The armed forces were, it is 
true, provided with various types of rccket equipment, but the Soviet High 
Command still adhered to its principle thet the development of all branches of the 
armed forces should be “harmonious,” _.e., balanced and concurrent, and that 
there should be mutual cooperation between them in time of war. 

The cuts in the army, navy and air force made between 1957 and 1959 did not 
seriously affect this policy, and it was not until early 1960 that a radical departure 
from the time-honored principle of balance between all the fighting services took 
place. In his speech of January 14, 196G Khrushchev announced that the new 
nuclear missiles constituted the main Soviet striking force, and on this basis the 
decree ordering a reduction of the convertional armed forces from 3,600,000 men 
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to 2,400,000 was passed. This was followed in May of the same year by the 
creation of a new service arm, the strategic rocket forces, with their own high 
command. 

In this way, the Soviet armed forces were adapted to the age of rocket missiles 
and the practical application of the new policy was complete. ‘The process did not, 
however, take place without sharp divisions of opinion among the Party and 
military leaders. These disagreements were reflected indirectly in the dismissal of 
Marshal Sokolovsky from his pest of Chief of the Army and Navy General Staff 
in April 1960, one month before the formation of a new high command for the 
rocket forces, and in the removal later in the same year of Marshal Konev from 
the post of Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact forces. It is also significant 
that, in the Supreme Soviet debate of January 1960 on the cuts in the armed 
forces, the only advocates of the military reorganization were certain marshals 
such as Malinovsky, Moskalenko, Zakharov znd Chuikov, of whom only Mali- 
novsky belonged to the top-level military leadership while the rest at that time 
were only commanders of militazy districts and out of touch with the top policy- 
making organs of the Soviet High Command. Nor were there any articles in the 
Soviet press, among the many that supported the “new look” in military policy, 
which bore the signatures of the veteran Mzexshals Konev, Rokossovsky, Soko- 
lovsky or Timoshenko, and this suggests that they were opposed to the changes. 


It is hardly a coincidence that the very a-my leaders who spoke in favor of 
the military reorganization at tke 1960 Supreme Soviet debate were those sub- 
sequently selected for promotion to high posts. Marshal Zakharov replaced 
Sokolovsky as Chief of the General Staff, Mcskalenko (who has gone out of his 
way to stress Khrushchev’s “contribution” to the formulation of the new military 
doctrine)! found himself appointed commander in chief of the strategic rocket 
forces, and Chuikov was placed in supreme command of the Soviet land forces. 


* 


Two years have now passed since the first announcement of the overhaul of 
the Soviet armed forces, and the practical results of the shift in military theory 
can be seen in perspective. The new policy, whose initiator is Khrushchev him- 
self, is already reflected in the priority given to the development of powerful 
rockets, heavy sputniks and other space vehicles, the production of hydrogen 
“super-bombs”’ such as the rocket-borne 50-megaton bomb exploded in the fall 
of 1961, the development of anti-missile missiles and the equipping of all branches 
of the Soviet armed forces with rocket weapons. In his speech to the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress, Minister of Defense Malinovsky described the progress 
made so far in the reorganization. The main points of this speech have already 
been set forth in these columns ;? it need only be added here that, according to 
Malinovsky, the radical reorgan:-zation of the Soviet armed forces has involved 





1 Krasnaya zsezda, January 16, 1960, and Izvestia, February 23, 1962. 
2 Pravda, October 25, 1961. 
> Bulletin, 1962, No. 1, pp. 12—14. 
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a revision of the entire theory of military science, military regulations and manuals 
and the reclassification of military personnel, which has already in the main been 
carried out. 

Having failed to persuade the West, by building up an atomic “position of 
strength, “to abandon its atomic weapons, Khrushchev and his military advisors 
decided to turn the tables on the West by using the military revolution for offen- 
sive purposes: the maintenance of uninterrupted superiority in rocket and nuclear 
armaments is the fundamental point in Khrushchev’s revised military policy 
now that he realizes that Soviet super-bombs and rockets have a much more 
intimidating effect than the former overwhelming numerical superiority of the 
Soviet land forces. (A comparison of two Soviet attempts to influence the conduct 
of the Atlantic Pact countries by threats or demonstrations of military might is 
bound to confirm this view. In 1956, the cessation of the Suez operation by 
Britain and France at the very height of the campaign coincided in time with the 
USSR’s veiled but nonetheless unambiguous threat of the use of rockets against 
Britain. In 1958, on the other hand, the large-scale maneuvers of Soviet land 
forces on the Turkish frontier and in Transcaucasia failed to influence the United 
States’ decision to intervene in the Lebanon in order to put an end to the civil 
war there.) 

Thus, having once aimed—under Stalin and the “collective leadership’— 
at halting the military revolution of our day, the USSR under Khrushchev is 
now attaching primary importance to attaining and maintaining superiority in 
rocket and nuclear weapons. It may be added that the Soviet government has, 
naturally, taken account of this revolution not only for purposes of the cold war. 
A number of features of present Soviet military policy already pointed out 
indicate that if the USSR continues to make progress in following up this revo- 
lution, particularly if it is the first to develop an effective defense against rocket 
armaments, the Soviet leaders may be tempted to test their superiority over the 
West in a real rocket war. 

The strain on Soviet resources created by the forced development of nuclear 
armaments has, however, already made itself felt, and the considerable reduction 
made in the armed forces in 1960 was due to a number of causes of an economic 
and also social nature.* On the other hand, an aggressive policy of brinkmanship 
demands parallel development of both nuclear and conventional forces and mass 
armies. 

The truth of this last point was demonstrated during the Berlin crisis, when 
the Soviet army had to be reinforced again, although the cuts made in 1960 were 
never such as to deprive the Soviet Union of its superiority over the West in 
conventional forces. The simultaneous development of both rocket and nuclear 
weapons and conventional striking power imposed a strain on the USSR’s 
resources which was heavy enough by 1960 to constitute an important reason for 
the adoption of the new policy, with its emphasis on rocket and nuclear develop- 





4 See Nikolai Galay, “Social Problems in the Reorganization of the Soviet Armed Forces,” ibid., 
1960, No. 4. 
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ment. It is this very fact which suggests that Khrushchev’s present policy may 
be of only a temporary nature, intended to exploit the immediate political ad- 
vantages created by the Soviet lead in nuclear rocket development. Evidence of 
this lies in`the revival by Malinovsky i in his speech to the T'wenty-Second Party 
Congress of the idea, rejected in 1960, of “harmonious cooperation” between 
all branches of the-armed forces, without, however, abandoning the emphasis 
on, strategic rockets. Malinovsky commented : “Soviet military doctrine has come 
to the conclusion that decisive victory can be attained by the joint operations of 
all types of military forces and that wars will be waged by multimillion armies.’ 


Thus it appears that the Soviet military leaders are already thinking of the 
possibility of revising their doctrine again, this time reverting to the principle 
of “harmonious cooperation. ” The remarks made by Marshal Malinovsky in an 
interview with Pravda, in which-he commented on a speech by United States ' 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, point in this -direction. The United States 
military budget for 1962, which totals 55,100,000,000 dollars, appears to have: 
impressed Malinovsky sufficiently to make him qualify his recent claims about 
the USSR’s “overwhelming” superiority over the United States by saying: 
“President Kennedy seems to have admitted that our forces are equal .... That 
was a more or less correct admission. ... We are prepared to agree with this in 
order not to help inflame a war psychosis.” 5 This was an attempt to exert psycho- 
logical pressure on American public opinion and prompt a reduction in the United 
States arms program, the pace of which is disquieting the Soviet leaders and is, 
in fact, a:reaction to the Communist challenge. 

The temporary nature of the latest views adopted by Soviet military theory 
is further suggested by Marshal Malinovsky’s use, during his speech before the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress, of the term “Soviet military doctrine” for what 
had until quite recently been referred to as “Soviet military science” or “theory.” 
During the immediately postwar period, the term “military doctrine” had. been 
applied by Soviet writers only to “bourgeois” theories, and had always been 
associated with the idea of their “pseudoscientific” nature. Now, for the first 
time since 1941, the term has been officially applied to Soviet military theory: 
this ensures the theoretical possibility in Soviet military “science” or “theory” 
of abandoning one “doctrine” for another as occasion demands, as was the prac- 
tice before the war. 

It thus seems that, two years after Khrushchev announced his revision of 
Soviet military doctrine, a fresh stage in its development is bound to occur, in 
a form less threatening to the West, provided the Soviet Union loses its present 
lead in the nuclear armaments race. 

i 7 N. Galay 





5 Pravda, January 24, 1962. 
€ Bulletin, 1956, No. 6, pp. 4-6. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In its list of subjects to be dealt with in the course of 1962, Voprosy filosofi, 
under the heading “Theoretical Problems of Communist Construction (In 
_ Connection with the Decisions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress and the 
Party Program),” includes two closely related topics: 


Peaceful coexistence between states with differing social orders as an objective 
necessity for the development of human society ın the present era. 


The exclusion of war from the life of society as a real possibility ın social 
development (1962, No.1, page 175). 


Nevertheless, this issue of the journal, while touching upon many problems 
relating to current politics, fails to mention peaceful coexistence. On the other 
hand, it speaks in quite definite terms of the conflict going on between two 
political systems: 


The competition between two world systems, the socialist and the capitalist, 
has become the chief feature of the contemporary epoch. Two tendencies join issue 
in this competition: one 1s that of peace, social progress and construction, the other 
that of oppression, wars and reaction. The first tendency is viable and is getting 
the better of the second (page 19). 


It would seem that Marxist scholars have not yet found a suitable theoretical 
key to the problem of peaceful coexistence, even though it has been raised to the 
status of a fundamental principle of the Party’s policy. On the other hand, the 
central organs of the purely political press, which do not pretend to deal with 
such questions philosophically but base themselves entirely on directives of the 
Party Central Committee, devote considerable attention to this subject. This has 
been especially true since the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, in the resolutions 
of which, as in the new Party Program, peaceful coexistence is represented as the 
only possible means of solving world problems and the most radical way of 
resolving the present complex situation in international affairs. 

The first two issues of Kommunist contain a number of articles on this subject. 
Particularly interesting is the article by B. Bykhovsky entitled “Life Gives Vent to 
its Bile,” which is intended as a reply to the comments made by John Knox Jessup, 
chief editorial writer for Life, on the two aims ostensibly adopted by Soviet foreign 
policy—peaceful coexistence and anticolonialism. Bykhovsky praises the prin- 
ciples underlying Khrushchev’s foreign policy, and attacks Jessup for doubting 
the genuineness of these principles as heralding the imminent triumph of Com- 
munism throughout the world. The main cause of Bykhovsky’s indignation is 
that Life draws attention to the Communists’ inconsistency in condemning war 
in general and at the same time justifying “just wars.” Still trying to preserve a 
reasonable tone, Bykhovsky says: 
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Yes, we do not deny that peaceful coexistence is a special international form 
of the class struggle, which we wish to wage by peaceful means. Jessup has nothing 
at all against the fight with socialism, with the state-organized proletariat and its 
class allies. What he is opposed to is the peaceful character of this struggle, its 
reduction to an ideological struggle and economic competition.—And this by no 
means because he hates the socialist world any more than we hate capitalism, but 
because he does not believe in the ability of the capitalist system to cope with its 
social adversary by peaceful methods, because he does not believe in the ideological 
and: economic ‘viability of the order which he serves. 

In the international arena, two class systems stand face to face: the one strives 
for peace and peaceful coexistence, the other rejects them. For the one, the desired 
form of the class struggle is peaceful economic competition, a political and ideolog- 
ical, not a military, struggle; for the other, it is a denial of peaceful coexistence 
(Kommunist, 1962, No. 1, page 112). 


From this it follows that, as we have been told before, peaceful coexistence 
is merely a particular form of conflict, designed to exacerbate relations between 
various strata of the population of the non-Communist countries. Pursuing this 
idea further, if we bear in mind the numerous references of the Communists to 
“just wars,” we find that peaceful coexistence also embraces armed conflicts. 


While thus disclosing the true nature of the Soviet policy of peaceful co- 
` existence, Bykhovsky condemns policies which pursue the cold war and are based 
on “positions of strength” : 


The policy of the “cold'war,” the policy conducted from a “position of strength,” 
the rejection of peaceful coexistence, all this 1s a ¢est:monium paxperialis, a testimony 
to the poverty of the social system of capitalism, a proof of its inability to withstand 
the pressure of, Communist ideas and the economic prosperity of the socialist 


system (page 112). 


The second issue of Kommunist for this year devotes even more attention to 
this subject. First of all, there is the leading article entitled “The National Lib- 
eration Movement is an Inseparable Part of the World Revolutionary Process,” 
where the Soviet interpretation of peaceful coexistence is put even more ex- 
plicitly. Speaking in the name of the Party, the leader clearly states that the 
policy of peaceful coexistence is inseparably linked with that of rendering active 
support to all peoples and groups opposed to the free world. We are told: 


The Soviet Union has provided and is providing considerable material, moral 
and political support to Indonesia, which is preparing to liberate from the colonial 
yoke an inalienable part of her territory—Western Irian. The position of the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist camp is helping heroic Cuba to withs-and the pressure 
of imperialism. In the Soviet Union and the other socialist states, the peoples of 

_ Algeria, Laos, Angola, the Congo and mary other countries who are fighting 
impérialism see a reliable source of support. The Soviet Union is full of determination 
to continue providing the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America with manifold 
assistance and support, for it is aware how necessary this support is to them, it 1s 
aware how deep is the chasm into which tke oppressed peoples have been cast 
through the fault of the colonizers (page 15). 
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Thus, coexistence is conceived as a position in which the Communists have 
every opportunity of supporting their sytipathizers and conducting propaganda 
on a broad scale while preventing any such activity on the part of their opponents. 
The Soviet Communist Party aims at removing all obstacles in the way of its 
propaganda in the non-Communist countries while preserving such obstacles 
in the way of non-Communist propaganda on Communist territory, which is, 
after all, only typical of a totalitarian regime. The only justification for this 
attitude given by Kommunist is the “criminal” record of capitalism over the last 
two centuries. Naturally, the USA is chosen as the chief scapegoat: 


A particularly unsavory tole in the struggle against the liberation movement 
is being played by American imperialism, which today has become the main bulwark 
of colonialism. It not only is rendering direct aid to the old colonial powers, but is 
making every effort to disarm the peoples ideologically and undermine their will 
to fight. Its advocates are energetically propagating the idea that the national 
liberation movement is losing all meaning since only two percent of the world’s 
population is under a colonial administration and the remaining colonies will 
receive their independence from the colonial powers themselves (page 16). 


These charges against the USA ate part of a propaganda campaign waged by 
Kommunist for the benefit of the masses, not only at home but also abroad, since 
its material is intended for use and consumption far beyond the borders of the 
USSR. The chief victim of this propaganda is the idea of colonialism, which is 
extended to include not only colonial government in the ordinary sense but also 
all kinds of governmental actions capable of being artificially associated with 
colonialism. The national liberation movement is regatded as being entirely due 
to the initiative of Communist forces: 


Communists have always regarded the national liberation movement as a 
faithful ally, a true brother of the international revolutionary movement of the 
working class. And this is quite natural, for the working class and the oppressed 
peoples have a common enemy—imperialism—and they have common ideals— 
freedom and social progress (pages 17—18). 


Kommunist makes no secret of the fact that the Soviet Communist Party aims 
not only at assisting various national groups, but also at inflaming discontent 
and even provoking armed action on the part of such groups when struggling 
for their national independence. At the same time; the importance of the policy 
of peaceful coexistence is stressed as covering the national liberation struggle by 
paralyzing the “colonizers”: 

For the peoples fighting for their national liberation and economic independence, 
the efforts of the USSR and the other soctalist states to preserve peace, to prevent 

a further world war, are of extreme importance. For this reason, these peoples act 


as determined champions of the cause of peace and are the natural allies of the 
socialist states in the fight for peace (page 18). 


The importance of the peaceful coexistence policy is put even more clearly 
in relation to the countries that are working for their economic independence. 
These countries can rely on receiving the most generous assistance from the 
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USSR: the reader is reminded that in recent years the USSR has made available 
credits amounting to about 2,500 million rubles to the newly-independent 
countries. The article observes: 


The situation created by peaceful coexistence ensures favorable conditions. for 
the further development of the national liberation movement. In these circumstances, 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countnes are in a position to offer generous 
moral, political and material support to the national liberation movement (page 18). 


It goes on: 

Peaceful coexistence not only does not demobilize or weaken the masses of the 
people, but, on the contrary, mobilizes them, offering them a real prospect of 
fighting for independence, social progress and a better life. Only under peaceful 
coexistence is a firm political basis created on which the underdeveloped countries 
can fight for their economic independence (page 19). 


This issue of Kommunist contains another article on the same subject, entitled 
“Peaceful Coexistence and Revolution,” by G. Starushenko. Starushenko does 
not state directly that the Communist Party now intends to realize its old dream 
of world revolution by means of the peaceful coexistence policy, but the point 
is fairly clearly implied. He says, for example: 

The problem of the relation between peaceful coexistence and revolution 1s one 
of the central problems of the ideological struggle between socialism and capitalism. 
Marxism-Leninism showed long ago that revolution does not stand in the way of 
peaceful coexistence and that peaceful coexistence facilitates the development of 
the class struggle and of revolutionary processes (page 78). 


For diplomatic reasons, the writer refrains from stating that revolution is a 
simple necessity of the present era. Nevertheless, the view is that, whatever the 
Communists may do, no one is in a position to halt the natural course of events, 
so that everyone who is aware of the laws governing social progress must support 
and promote revolution. Starushenko stresses, as a fundamental principle: 


Characteristic of peaceful coexistence is the determined rejection of war not 
only as a means of solving international qua-rels but also as a specific form of the 
class struggle between capitalist and socialist systems. The specific nature of this 
class struggle now taking place in the international arena lies above all ın the fact 
that it can and must be waged by non-military means. The struggle between cap- 
italism and socialism continues under peaceful coexistence not because the Com- 
munists want it do so. The class struggle is an objective law governing the develop- 
ment of a society consisting of antagonistic classes, whether this be within a single 
country or on the entire planet (page 81). 


The essence of the Communist idea of peaceful coexistence is as follows: the 
Soviet Union wants to be that third party in the conflict between two opponents 
that can hold back one of them while allowing the other to strike. This conflict 
must be promoted, and even provoked when necessary; in any case, however, 
the only ostensible culprits are the capitalists: 

In other words, revolutions and class conflicts are engendered by capitalism 
itself and are waged by classes and peoples in the capitalist countries. The principle 
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of peaceful coexistence 1s therefore inapplicable to the relations between classes 

within icdividual states. The class struggle of peoples against their oppressors, 

against reactionary regimes, cannot be replaced by international agreements (page 82). 

The writer regards peaceful coexistence as implying a struggle between the 
socialist anc capitalist systems limited to the spheres of politics, economics and 
ideology. He again devotes considerable space to the national liberation move- 
ment, which he likens to the international movement of the proletariat, i.e., to 
world revo_ution. In doing so, he naturally ignores completely the national 
movements in the socialist camp countries, saying not a word about the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956, although it bore a national character. It goes without 
saying that any attempt to launch a national movement in the USSR or in the 
satellites wculd be treated as an act of counterrevolution, to be suppressed by 
any means available. 

Summinz up, the writer defines peaceful coexistence as follows: 


Thus. peaceful coexistence is a specific form of the class struggle between 
socialism.and capitalism in the international arena. At the same time, it presupposes 
the estab-ishment of interstate collaboration and mutually profitable business rela- 
tions in tne spheres of economics and culture (page 84). 


Such “collaboration” does not, however, exclude the possibility of real war, 
if this can be treated as a “just war.” War is legitimate if some national or class 
group acts against a non-Communist state; all other wars are inadmissible, in- 
cluding national ones, if they occur within or against countries of the Communist 
bloc. The article expresses this view more diplomatically: 


Peaceful coexistence, by depriving the bourgeoisie of the possibility of repre- 
senting its narrow class interests as general national interests, helps to unmask the 
class comticts in capitalist society and to delimit social forces. At the same time, by 
‘involving numerous non-proletarian strata in the struggle for peace, it broadens 
the social basis of the general democratic movement and encourages new strata of 
society tc go over to the side of the proletariat. Finally, it hinders the monopolistic 
bourgeoisie in receiving assistance from external reaction in the fight against the 
workers of its own country (page 85). 


Particularly interesting, in the light of peaceful coexistence, is the delicate 
question of the penetration of ideas from one camp to the other. The author 
remarks: 


Following the teachings of Marxism-Leninism, Communists are definitely 
opposed to the instigation of revolution, considering such a policy as anti-Marxist 
and harmful to the cause of the working class. Marxist-Leninists consider that 
revolution cannot be imposed on a people, especially from outside. Proletarian 
revolutioa is not a ballistic missile: you can’t send it across the ocean (page 86). 


The logizal, though hardly acceptable, conclusion from this is that Communist 
ptopaganda cannot serve as a stimulus to revolution, that it is therefore entirely 
harmless and free from reproach. An equally logical and more acceptable con- 
clusion is that the Communists on occasion are not above denying the signifi- 
cance of their propaganda. 
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It is another matter when non-Communist ideas attempt to penetrate onto 
Communist soil. This is known as the “expert of counterrevolution,” which is 
described as follows: : 

The export of counterrevolution is a most serious international crime, an act 
of aggression, and Communists, mobilizing all progressive forces in order to 
prevent or frustrate the export of counterrevolution, defend the principles of 
peaceful coexistence, consolidate universal peace and in doing this render a priceless 
service to the whole of humanity (page 89). 

The Soviets are, naturally, well aware that the free world is inevitably opposed 
to such one-sidedness in world relations as is implied by their io of 
peaceful coexistence. Starushenko observes: 

The peoples realize that the interests of peaceful coexistence stand immeasur- 
ably higher than the class interests of the reactionary bourgeoisie, that not the 
world revolutionary process but the attempt to halt it constitutes the threat to the 
cause, of peace (page 89). ' 

It is not difficult to detect the threat to those who would attempt to halt the 
“revolutionary process,” as Starushenko terms the one-sided advantages aimed 
at by the Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence. A Cw 


Russian Bolshevism 
By Y. Boyko, O. Kutcurrsxyz and O. SuLYMA 


Published for the Independent Ukrainian Association’ for Research of National Problems 
in Soviet Theory and Practice by Verlagshaus Bang & Co., Munich, 1961, 336 pp. 


Attempts to show that Communism is a purely Russian phenomenon, a 
peculiar manifestation of the celebrated Russian duska, or âme slave, are not new. 
The present volume differs from the majority of like books solely in that it 
concentrates its attention not only on the history of Russia, trying to draw a 
parallel between Stalin on the one hand and Ivan the Terrible or Peter the Great 
on the other, but also on Russian culture, trying to show that Communism was 
foreshadowed by the entire development of Russian literature and Russian 
l thought. A major fault of this book is that the authors have not felt it necessary 
to give their definitions of the terms “Russianness” and “Communism.” By 
“Russianness” it may be deduced that they mean membership of the Great 
Russian race, by “Communism” a characteristic state of the Russian soul, what- 
“ever form it may take. They present as an obvious fact precisely that which 
tequires proving. In the introduction, for example, we read: 

In advancing the thesis of the Russian nature of Communism, we have in mind, 
of course, the fact that the theoretical principles of Western socialism,, above all 
those of Marx and Engels, weze essentially -evised in Russia and adapted to the 
Russian mentality and Russian historical requirements. The result of this process 
was the Russian variety of Communism, i.e., Bolshevism, which then became an 
article for exportation, by means of which Moscow succeeded in subordinating to 
itself a whole series of the social and national movements in all parts of the world. 
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As a result, Communism becomes a purely national problem, or, to be more 
exact, a problem linked with the existence -n this world of the Great Russian race. 
Presumably, the only way the situation mzy be remedied is to liquidate this race, 
or at any rate firmly limit its sphere of spritual and political activity. The entire 
metaphysical problem of modern Commusism as a materialist philosophy bowing 
to progress in the search for the new Soviet man is thus declared not to exist. 
The fundamental criterion of Bolshevism becomes the attitude toward the na- 
tionality problem. In fact the authors define Cornmunism, or, to use their term, 
Bolshevism, as any form of empire-buildirg, any attempt to build a multinational 
state, any people’s conviction of its own zightness and its right to lead such an 
empire. 


One thing remains inexplicable: Why co the authors limit their analysis to the 
Russian Empire, particularly the Russian Empire of the nineteenth century? 
The aspiration to build and consolidate tais empire was entirely rooted, to use 
Hegel’s categories, in the spirit of the times. Apart from the Russian Empire, 
there also existed in the Europe of the nineteenth century the British Empire, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Frenck Empire, and an attempt was made to 
create a German Empire. If one delves still further into history, one may say that 
the Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Empire were forerunners of modern 
Communism: this single comparison shows how absurd is the attempt to ex- 
plain political and ideological movements of modern times by comparing them 
with the past. 


If one follows the line laid down P rhe authors, the Russian revolution of 
February 1917 and the Communist counte-revolution of November 1917 become 
completely incomprehensible. No radical change, it would appear, took place 
as a result of these revolutions and it therefore becomes totally unclear why they 
were necessary. For the further extension of the territorial possessions of the 
Russian Empire? Victory in World War I would have inevitably led to this (the 
sectet agreements of the allies regarding tae Dardenelles have long ceased to be 
a secret). Moreover, it would be completely incomprehensible why a group of 
people distinguished by their cosmopolitan outlook should head the Communist 
counterrevolution. To claim that Trotsky, for example, or Stalin were typical 
representatives of the Great Russian spirit is somewhat farfetched. 


The authors attempt to prove the Russian nature of the October Revolution 
by the following quotation from a speech made by Clara Zetkin in 1926: 


. the Russian revolution of November 1917 is a treasury of theoretical and 
practical cognition for the world proletarmt, a treasury boundless and inexhaustible 
as life itself.... In the avant-garde of the world proletariat alone, the titanic vitality 
and struggle of the Russian revolution ba: remained as effective and active as on the 
first day; and the Third International ıs the spirit of its spirit, and flesh of 1ts flesh. 


It is difficult to say how this quotation can help the authors toward their goal 
of explaining everything as “Russianness.” Basically, Clara Zetkin said only that 
the Russian Revolution — in fact, the Communist revolution of 1917 — was the 
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herald of world Communist revolution. There was no mention of Russian 
chauvinism or of Russian imperialism 

In this connection, it shoud be ona that the authors do not make any 
distinction between imperialism and empire-building. To them, empire-building 
is simultaneously imperialism, although they make no serious attempt to justify 
this thesis. ‘This leads them into an impasse when they try to prove that all Russian 
classical literature was basically nothing more than a preparation for Communism, 
a unique conditioning of the Russian dusha foreshadowing the appearance of the 
Messiah Lenin. In his article, O. Sulyma displays a strange tendency to seek a 
common link between such divergent writers as Dostoevsky and Herzen, Gri- 
boedovy and Blok. They all become heralds of Communism, mainly on the grounds 
of showing support for empire-building in their thinking. Their attempts to 
preserve the integrity of the Russian Empire and prevent its disintegration make 
them, in the eyes of the author, exponents of Great Russian chauvinism and thus 
spiritual co-belligerents of Lenia. Particularly paradoxical is the assertion in the 
case of Dostoevsky, the writer who undoubtedly gave the best philosophical 
criticism of Marxism and socialism in his Notes from the Underground. This accu- 
sation sounds still more paradoxical if one takes into account the fact that Dosto- 
evsky possessed a strong admixture of Lithuanian blood (attempts to label him 
a non-Russian writer have frequently been made). 


Emipire-building becomes for Sulyma a mark of Great Russian chauvinism. 
Yet this trait was to be found ir the writings of the Ukrainian Gogol. His image 
of Russia as a troika before which the peoples were parted penetrated deep into 
the consciousness of all the world’s literary connoisseurs. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that, in describing his #roika, Gogol was not thinking solely of Great 
Russia. For him, as for, other Russian writers, the Russian Empire was a single 
entity. In the political field, this was shown by the active participation of rep- 
resentatives of the minor nationalities in the building of this empire. In the 
reign of Catherine II, when the Russian Empire was born, the Ukrainians Razu- 
movsky and Bezborodko played a most important role in St. Petersburg. In 
addition, members of the Caucasian and Baltic races contributed much to the 
formulation of Russian imperial thought. 

It is evident that what the authors attempt to portray as Great Russian 
chauvinism was no more than the expression of empire-building tendencies which 
were to be found in Western Europe too. 

In enumerating the Russian writers guilty of being ‘sympathetic to St. Peters- 
burg policy, the authors forget to mention that their creative period coincided 
with the blossoming of Kipling in England, who lauded British imperialism in 
the East. They completely ignore the “white man’s burden” assumed in bringing 
civilization to other parts of the world. And, finally, when speaking of the 
methods by which Russian imperialism (empire-building often presupposes the 
existence of imperialism too) carried out its conquests, they attempt to present 
these methods as an exception bearing no comparison to the methods of Western 
European powers in their empire building. Yet Homer Lea, an American and at 
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“the same time a fervent champion of the British Empire and its cultural role, 
has stated: 


The same causes and the same er which made other states great and power- 
ful likewise created the British Empire. It was built up section by section, piece by 
piece, by wars, conquests, robbery and intrigue, that is, by the harsh use of physical 

‘strength common to all states.1 


The authors are tight insofar as it is possible to find a great sans in common 
between the past history of Russia and its present-day regime, but this is true of 
any country in the world. It is impossible to find a people which has not at some 
time in its history resorted to violence. Comparison of the superficial facts, 
without analyzing the reasons which engendered these facts and, what is more, 
without seriously examining the spiritual atmosphere obtaining when these facts 
emerged, can produce no positive results. Why compare Stalin with Ivan the 
Terrible, but not with Nero, Caligula or the tyranny of numerous Chinese 
emperors?’ 

Events in China in general may be regarded as an exceedingly interesting 
phenomenon which basically destroys the authors’ entire argument. The Chinese 
cannot be accused of Great Russian chauvinism. The victory of Communism in 
China took place not as a result of Soviet intervention, but rather in spite of it: 
there is valid reason to suppose that Stalin did not desire the seizure of the whole 
of China by the Chinese Communists. Nevertheless, Chinese Communism today 
possesses all the features which the “Russian Bolshevism” of Stalinist times 
possessed. How is this to be explained? By the fact that Moscow imposed this 
form of Communism on China and is continuing to do so? Of course not. On the 
contrary, Khrushchev finds this devotion to the classical form of “Russian 
Bolshevism” highly unacceptable. Nevertheless, he is not in a position to put an 
end to it and has to take its existence into consideration. (The point should not be 
overlooked that in many Asian countries the idea is being advanced ‘that no 
Chinese Communism exists at all and that the China of today is only a continua- 
tion of the China of imperial times and Mao Tse-tung’s policy only a continuation 
of the imperialist policy of the Chinese emperors.) 

Imperialism means violence, so does Communism, but Communism is not 
just imperialism. Western European imperialism lost its dynamism as a result of 
a change in the social and economic conditions of life in Western Europe (and 
not as a result of a change in the nature of the Western European peoples). 
Imperialism of the Communist type has not lost its dynamism, but again not 
because the Russian—or Great Russian—nature has changed. Communism retains 
its dynamism as a result of retaining the social and economic system introduced 
by it and foreseen by Marx. Socialization of the means of production was not 
Lenin’s own idea. Socialization of the means of production inevitably leads to 
the concentration of political and economic power in the same hands, and it is 
this which distinguishes all Communist states—not just the Soviet Union—from 
the democratic states of the West. 


t 


1 Homer Lea, Du Stunde der Angelsachsen, Berne, 1946 (trans. of Tbe Day of the Saxon), pp. 21—22. 
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The authors of this book do not, of course, agree with this view. They would 
have us believe that the Communist imperialism of today is based on the “impe- 
trialist consciousness” of the Great Russians, who have been educated in this 
spirit by the whole of Russian literature and the entire history of Russia. As a 
result—although they do not say so in so many words—they are supporting the 
thesis of “collective responsibility” which caused so much trouble in the case of 
Germany during World War I. It should be pointed out that this thesis inevi- 
tably contains an element of racialism, dividing peoples into “good” and “bad,” 
“democratic” and “totalitarian.” But history does not recognize either demo- 
cratic or totalitarian peoples: it recognizes both the growth of national con- 
sciousness and the gradual evolution of forms of society, from oligarchy to 
democracy. Any other view on this subject must inevitably lead the world to a 
state of permanent war inasmuch as it is impossible to annihilate a people of many 
tens of millions, which will consequently for ever disturb the balance and seek 
a solution to outstanding problems by the use of force. 


* 


It remains to say a few words about Russian “Messianism,” to which so many 
of the pages of this book are devoted. There is no need to contest the existence 
in tsarist Russia of a kind of ““Messianism,” if by that term one means the recogni- 
tion by the people, or at least by its intelligentsia, of a national idea. In this 
respect, the Russian Empite does not differ from other European—and non- 
European—empires of the past. The British Empire could be built only because 
people believed in the superiority of British civilization and the British way of 
life over the way of life of the subject peoples. The conviction of the Germans 
expressed in the words “An deutschen Wesen wird die Welt genesen” is widely 
known. The Americans speak of the “American way of life” as being superior 
to all others. All this is quite understandable and it would occur to nobody to 
protest against it. Were there not a Communist dictatorship in Russia, there 
would not be so much talk of “Russian Messianism.” 

The authors have undoubtedly proved that the Russia of the past was an 
empire and thought along imperial lines. What they have not succeeded in 
proving is that this thinking was exclusively Great Russian. They have suc- 
ceeded in proving that many Great Russian writers sympathized with this ten- 
dency and expressed their sympathy in their works, but they have not proved 
that the circle of these authors was limited to people of Great Russian origin. 
They forget to mention that Russian literature and criticism also contained per- 
sons of entirely non-Russian nationality who nevertheless fully supported Russian 
imperial pretensions. This alone is evidence that it is not a question of expression 
of the Great Russian spirit, but of the common interests of many peoples living 
within the Russian Empire. Of course, all these people might be called traitors 
and renegades, but that would not help: it would then be necessary to decide 
what—undoubtedly positive—qualities this Empire and Great Russian chauvin- 
ism possessed if it could succeed in drawing to it so many “renegades,” partic- 
ularly from the intelligentsia. 
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The authors further succeed in proving that in the course of its formation the 
Russian Empire frequently: resorted to imperialist methods, but they do not 
prove—they did not try to do so—that these methods were used by the Russian 
Empire alone and may be regarded as the =undamental feature of Russian policy. 

Finally, the authors succeed in proving that the nationality policy of tsarist 
Russia had certain features in common with the nationality policy of the Com- 
munists, but they do not prove that botk policies pursued or pursue identical 
goals. 

By failing to give a definition of Communism, the authors deprive the reader 
of the opportunity of judging whether in Tact Russian culture—or as they call it, 
Great Russian culture—paved the way for “Russian Bolshevism” and was its 
progenitor. And surely that was the object of their work. 

In our opinion, the views of the authors are exceedingly dangerous because 
it is impossible to resolve twentieth-ceniury problems by nineteenth-century 
methods. Communism unquestionably possesses dynamism and this dynamism 
has not national but social and spiritual rocts. If the latter were not true, it would 
be impossible to explain the existence of such a number of Communist Party 
members in Italy and France, for examp-e. The Communist empire embraces 
today a large number of countries with en enormous number of nationalities. 
Great Russians represent only some 10 percent of the people in this empire. It is 
difficult to imagine that this 10 percent are in a position to hold all the rest in 
subjection and exploit them for their own national aims. If they were really in a 
position to do so, we should be dealing with an entirely new phenomenon 
requiring serious study. It is, however, our opinion that Communism not only 
“pretends” to be an international movement, as the authors suggest, but #s inter- 
national and universal. Similarly, it can anly be combatted on the platform of 
international unity, from a position of umversal human ethics. The isolation of 
any single people as the bearer of the Communist idea does not fit the facts and 
is very dangerous. The fighting on the eastezn front in World War I and the results 
of Hitler’s mistakes—or malevolence—has shown how precarious are all attempts 
to solve the problems raised by the existence of Communism on a national 
basis. The danger threatening mankind tocay is incomparably greater since today 
Communism is far better armed and has far greater manpower at its disposal. 
The nationality problem, the existence of which nobody disputes, should not be 
ignored, but to put it in the front rank and claim that with its solution all other 
problems will be automatically resolved is a grave error. 

A. Kashin 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, No. 2 
(New Series), 1961, 196 pp. (In English.) 


This issue 1s devoted to various aspects of 
Soviet colonialism, the theme of the Thirteenth 
Annual Institute Conference held in July 1961. 
It 18 divided into four sections. 

The first section, entitled “Theories of Colo- 
nialism,” opens with Panas Fedenko’s “Liberation 
Abroad and Colonialism at Home,” which shows 
how the Soviet government, while encouraging 
anti-Western liberation movements abroad, 18 
tightening its colonial grip on the countries under 
its rule. In “Communist Ultra-Colonialism,” Mar- 
tin Stieger compares the classical type of colonial 
tule with the rule imposed by the Communist 
Party on the different peoples who tnhabit the 
Soviet Union: while the former constituted the 
domination of more developed countries over 
less developed ones, usually of a different ethnic 
group, and was mainly concerned with economic 
exploitation, the latter aims at imposing an 
ideology upon all the peoples it can bring under 
its rule and molding them into the Communist 
pattern. “Optimism, Nationalism and Soviet Colo- 
nialism” by Joseph Mackiewicz and “Colonialism 
or Genocide?” by Andreas Bilinsky are critical of 
the term ‘‘colontalism” as applied to Soviet mule 
and policy; the former advocates an approach to 
the Soviet Union, both a powerful state and the 
center of an expansionist ideology, as a global 
danger which must be met by global effort and 
not viewed merely from the nationality or lan- 
` guage angle, and the latter regards Soviet policy 
a3 genocide, ın the sense of destruction of the 
national life of the peoples under Soviet rule, 
rather than as colonialism. Finally, Johan Kuusk, 
in his ‘Communist Views on National Self- 
Determination,” shows that the attitude of the 
Communist Party toward the question of nattonal 


self-determination varies according to wkether 


the nations concerned are within or outside the 
Soviet Union. 
In the second section, “Soviet Internal Colo- 
nialism,” Anthony Adamovich describes Soviet 
' rule as a new type of colonialism, with special 


reference to Soviet policy toward the non-Russian ` 


peoples of the Union, and Baymurza Hayıt applies 
this theme to a particular instance in his “Turke- 
stan as an Example of Soviet Colonialism.” 

The third section, “The Soviet Satellites,” deals 
with the establishment of Soviet control over 
countries outside the borders of the Soviet Union 
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and their exploitation through the rule of Com- 
munist parties loyal to Moscow. Hans Bracker 
deals with “Soviet Policy Towards the Com- 
munist Countries with Special Reference to its 
Economic Aspects,” Stefan Stolte in his “Mos- 
cows Comecon Empire—Colonialism or Liber- 
ation?’ shows how the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid, consisting of the Soviet Union 
and its Eastern European satellites, is used by 
Mcscow to maintain a tight grip over the “people’s 
democracies,” and William B. Ballis applies the 
theme to an Asian Soviet satellite in his, “Outer 
Mongolia: A Case Study of Soviet Colonialism.” 


dn the fourth and final section, “The Goal of 
Werld Communism,” Suzanne Labin in “The 
Activities of the Soviet Union ın the Under- 
developed Countries” and Evgeny Glovinsky ın 
“Soviet Economic Expansian in the Developing 
Countries” view the efforts of the Soviet Union 
to extend its control over the underdeveloped and 
newly independent countries of Asia and Africa 
from the socio-political and economic angles 
respectively. 

x 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS (1951—1960) 
Munich, 1961, 88 pp. (In Eaglish.) 


The revised edition of this comprehensive guide 
to articles and books published by the Institute 
during the past ten years now lists over 2,000 
titles. A new feature 18 the addition of an index 
of the 500 authors whose work is included. 


* 


DERGI, No. 25, 1961, 96 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“Scviet Colonialism and the National Republics,” 
by Anthony Adamovich; “A New Type of Colo- 
miahsm: The Main Features of Soviet Colonial- 
ism,” by Panas Fedenko; “Turkestan as an 
Example of Soviet Colonialism,” by Baymurza 
Hayit; “The Economic, Political and Tactical 

\ Activities of the Soviet Uaion in the Under- 
developed Countries,” by Suzanne Labin; “Soviet 
Economic Expansion in the Developing Coun- 
tries,” by E. Glovinsky. 

‘The issue also contains a report on the Thir- 
teenth Annual Conference of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, from the proceecings of 
which the above articles are taken, a review of 
Dr Nurettin Topgu’s book Commumsm Faces a 
New Order, and a Chronicle of Events. 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 


TICA, No. 2, 1961, 104 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Ideological Basis of Soviet Expansionism,” by 
A. Yurchenko; “Soviet Economic Expansion in 
Latin America,” by E. Glovinsky; “Female Labor 
in the USSR,” by F. Hajenko; “Renewed Attacks 
on the National Bourgeoisie,” by Georg A. von 
Stackelberg; “Soviet Labor Policy,” by F. Haj- 
enko; “The Moscow Patriarchate 1n Soviet For- 
eign and Domestic Policy,” by Yury Marin; 
“Soviet Plans for Developing Heavy Industry in 
the Satellite’ Countries,” by Nikolai Kent; “The 
Housing Problem in the USSR,” by E. Mamukoy. 
The issue also contains a section on Institute 
Activities and a short bibliography. 
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SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 9, 1960, 136 pp. 
(In German ) 

In his essay “On the Initial Fascination of 
Bolshevism,” Georg Stadtmuller considers the 
reasons for the success of the Communist ideology 
both within the Soviet Union and in the outside 
„world. As an historian, he sees them chiefly in a 
deliberate falsification of history and of Soviet 
conditions under a mask of scientific objectivity. 


In “The Problem of Contemporanetty in Soviet 
Art,” Nikolat Kulikovich examines the official 
Soviet complaints concerning the lack of topicality 
in literature and art in the USSR. The realistic 
presentation of Soviet life is hindered by numerous 
political and aesthetic taboos, which force artists 
to set their work ın the past. Those exceptional 
cases in which present reality is criticized merely 
demonstrate the continued resistance of Soviet 
artists to the regime. 

In his “Germany and Red China,” Alexander 
Kashin describes the picture of the Federal Re- 
public as portrayed in the Chinese press, and 
maintains that this picture is entirely unrealistic. 

Alexander Yurchenko’s article “The Problem 
of National Development During the ‘Construc- 
tion of Communism’ in the USSR” deals with 
new aspects of the Soviet nationality problem. 
He concludes that the Soviet metropolis, the 
RSFSR, continues to be politically and intellec- 
tually consolidated and the process of assimilating 


the non-Russian components of the Sovict empire : 


` to be encouraged. ' 


A similar subject is dealt with by N. Nedasek 
in his “National Self-Determimation Under the 
Soviets.” ‘ 

V. P. Vinogradov’s “The Church Under the 
Domination of Communism” is an exhaustive 
review of Alexander Bogolepov’s book which 
appeared under the same title as a publication 
of the Institute. 

The following books are reviewed: Kremi obne 
Stalin, by Wolfgang Leonhard (K. Aleksandrov); 
Istoriya filosofii (A History of Philosophy) and 
Kategori: materialtstiucheskot dialektiki (Categories of 
Materialistic Dialectics), both symposia by Soviet 
authors translated into German (Klaus Klarer); 
Stalin und seins Erben, by Wilhelm Starlinger 


.(Bolko von Richthofen); and Késrushches of the 


Ukraine, by Victor Alexandrow, and The Rise of 
Khrushchev, by Myron Rush (E. Pyziur). 
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DERGI, No. 26/27, 1962, 112 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: ““The 
Strategic Weakness of the Soviet Bloc,” by N. 
Galay; “Soviet Policy Toward the Communist 
Countries with Special Reference to its Economic 
Aspects,” by Hans Braeker; “Moscow’s Comecon 
Empire—Colonialism or Liberation” by Stefan 
Stolte; “The Party Congresses of the Turkestan 
Republics,” by T. Davietshin; “Demographic 
Changes ın the USSR,” by Y.P. Mironenko; 
“New Repressive Measures against Moslems ın 
the USSR,” by N. A. Teodorovich; “The Arche- 
ology and History of the Turkic Peoples of the 
USSR,” by M. A. Miller. 

These are followed by obituaries of Pshemaho 
Kosok, former Prime Minister of the independent 
republic of the North Caucasus, Vasan Guray 
Dzhabagi, former member of parliament of the 
same republic, and Bekir Akdzhar, Shevkt Bekoere , 
and Suereyya Shapsal, prominent figures in the 
Crimean national liberation movement. The issue 
also contains reviews of Charles Warren Hostler’s 
Turkon und Sowjets, Shinasi Sukan’s Turkish Com- 
munities ontsids the Turkish Republic, and Ahmet 
Hazer Hizal’s North Caucasus: Its Struggle for 
Freedom and Independence, and a Chronicle of 
Events. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As retorted by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


February 1962 


1 Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky gives 
dinner tn honor of Finnish military delegation 
visiting Moscow. 


2 New publishing house formed in Moscow to 
provide textbooks and teaching atds for sec- 
ondary and higher education of fulltime indust- 
rial workers 

Report on meeting of Warsaw Pact defense 
ministers in Prague on January 30—February 1. 

Publication of Naval Commander ın Chief 
Gorshkov’s replies to Pravda correspondent 
regarding statement by Bntsh Admiral 
Holland-Martin published in Turkish press. 

Soviet-Swiss trade agreement for 1962—64 
signed, 

Fourteen Norwegians awarded Soviet dec- 
orations for aiding Soviet servicemen in World 
War II. 


Announcement that Finnish Defense Minister's 
talks ın Soviet Unton included discussion of 
Finland’s acquiring atrcraft, naval diesel 
engines, artillery and cross-country vehicles 
from the Soviet Unton. 

Somalian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev sends greetings to Sinhalese 
Premier on the occasion of Ceylon’s Indepen- 
dence Day. 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev send greetings to 
mark fourteenth anniversary of signing of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual aid pact 
between USSR and Rumania. 

Writer V A Kochetov awarded Order of 
Lenin on his fiftieth birthday. 


Regular flights on Prague—Havana air route 
inaugurated. 

Bulgarian, French and Italan scientists 
among those elected full members of the 
Academy of Medical Sciences et its Sixteenth 
Session 11 Moscow 


Literary exhibition to mark 150th anniversary 
of birth of Charles Dickens opens at Korolenko 
State Library in Kharkov. 

Soviet-Indonesian cultural exchenge agree- 
ment for 1962 signed in Jakarta. 

Soviet space pilot Gagarin arrives in 
Monrovia ag guest of Liberian government. 
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First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
retiring Moroccan Ambassador. 


7 Gathering to mark 150th anniversary of birth 


9 


of Charles Dickens helé in Moscow Central 
Hall of Writers. 

Soviet-Hungarian trad= agreement for 1962 
signed in Moscow. 

Plenary session of Committee for Lenin 
Prize Awards in Science ard Technology opens 
in Moscow. 

Khrushchev recetves Brazilian Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Sochi. 

Special meeting in Moscow to mark 85th 
birthday of economist S. G. Strumilin, 


Soviet-Norwegian talks on cultural and 
scientific exchanges in 1952—63 concluded in 
Moscow. 


Publication of Soviet government statement 
1a support of Indonesian claims to West Irien. 

Academician V. N. Kondratey awarded 
Order of Red Banner of Labor on his srxtieth 
birthday for services to chemistry. , 


10 Death of plant selection expert Academician 


11 


V. Y Yurev, aged 82. 


Announcement that director of Leninabad 
Oblast civil engineering trust A. Masaidov 
has been expelled from the Tadzhik Com- 
murust Party and will shortly be brought to 
trial for accepting bribes and indulging in 
fraudulent activities. 

Meeting in Bolshoi Theater to mark 125th 
anniversary of Pushkin’s death 


Chief of Indonesian Air Staff arrtves ın the 
Soviet Union 

American U-2 pilot Powers pardoned. 

Publication of Central Committee message 
+o electors in connection with forthcoming 
Supreme Soviet elections. 

Death of former Centra. Committee official 
B. I. Panov. 

Four persons sentenced to death and others 
zo imprisonment for currency speculation in 
Lithuania. 


12 Opening in Moscow of all-Union conference 
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convened by the All-Union Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge and the institutes of philosophy, 
history and ethnography of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences. 

Space pilot Gagarin made an honorary 
citizen of Athens. 
Publicaticn of Khrushchev’s message of 
February 10 to President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan regarding disarmament 
conference due to open in Geneva on March 14. 

Khrushchev sends message of greetings to 
Second Conference of Afncan and Asian 
Writers being held in Cairo. 

Delegation of Union of Soviet Journalists 
arrives in Warsaw. 

All-Union Pushkin Conference opens in 
Moscow. 


14 Twelfth anniversary of signing of Sino-Soviet 


15 


16 


17 


18 


treaty of friendship, alliance and mutual 
assistance. 
Branch of USSR-Japan Society formed in 
Leningrad. 
Delegation from Syrian Arab Republic, headed 
by Syrian Minister of Defense and Education, 
met in Moscow by Marshal Malinovsky. 
Chinese Chargé d’Affaires appears on tele- 
vision in Moscow. 
Space pilot Gagarin arrives in Cyprus. 
Academician G.V.Kurdyumov awarded 
Order of Lenin for work on the physics of 
metals. 


Publication of statement by the Soviet Com- 
mittee for the Defense of Peace on the World 
Congress for Universal Disarmament and 
Peace in Moscow. 

Khrushchey and Brezhnev congratulate 
President Kekkonen of Finland on his reelec- 
tion, ; 

Khrushchev receives Chief of Indonesian 
Air Staff and Indonesian Ambassador near 
Sochi. 


Report of trade talks between USSR and North 
Vietnam in Hanol. 


Khrushchev sends greetings to chairman of 
Fourth Session of UN Economic Commission 
for Africa being held ın Addis Ababa. 
Men’s World Speed Skatung Championships 
begin in Moscow at the Lenin Stadium. 
Hungartan Ambassador appears on tele- 
vision ın Moscow. 


19 Publication of Soviet government statement 


on meeting of foreign ministers of members 
of American States at Punta del Este. z 
Gninean trade delegation arrıves in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Guinean Minister of 
Trade and Guinean Ambassador near Sochi. 
Ukrainian Republic conference on ideolog- 
ical work opens in Kiev. 
Party delegation headed by Central Com- 
mittée Secretary Ponomarev flies to Hanot. 
Irkutsk section of Siberian power network 
brought into operation, supplying the Kuz- 
netsk Basin, Omsk and Novosibirsk with 
current from the Bratsk Hydroelectric Station. 
Soviet skiers take first three places ın five- 
kilometer event 1n world championships at 
Zakopane (Poland). Alevtina Kolchina de- 
clared women’s world ski champion. 
Soviet-Burmese agreement on economic 
and technical aid signed in Moscow. 


20 Soviet government delegation headed by 


21 


Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev leaves 
Moscow for Pyongyang to hold talks on 
Soviet-North Korean trade in 1962. 

Georgian Republic agricultural conference 
held in Tbilisi. 


Soviet government note repeating demand for 
extradition from Australia of alleged war 
criminal E. Viks published. 

Names of literary, musical, art and theatrical 
candidates for 1962 Lenin prizes published. 

Reception, attended by Ho Chi Minh, held 
in Hanoi in honor of visiting Soviet Party 
delegation. 

Khrushchev sends message of congratula- 
tions to President Kennedy on successful 
launching of “Friendship WII” space ship 
with Colonel John Glenn aboard. 


22 Report on construction of polytechnic institute 


on the outskirts of Hanoi with Soviet aid. 

Telegram of congratulations from Soviet 
space pilots Gagarin and Titov to Colonel John 
Glenn published. 

Forty-fourth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Soviet armed forces. 

Report that the Dnepropetrovsk Oblast 
court has sentenced leaders of the Pentecostal 
teligious sect to various terms of imprison- 
ment for antisocial activities. 

Death of retired Colonel-General B.I. 
Vannikov. 
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23 Marshal Malinovsky’s speech on the occasion 


of the forty-fourth anniversary of. the Soviet 
Army and Navy published. 

` Ceremony in Bratislava ın connection with 
the opening of the Czechoslovak section of 
the “Friendship” oil pipeline, which will carry 
Soviet oil to the banks of the Danube. 


President Kennedy’s message to Khrushchev 
regarding Soviet-US cooperation in space 
research published. 

Map of USSR showing main economic 
regions published. 

Soviet note to US government regarding 
extradition of alleged war criminal Karl 
Linnas published. 

Soviet-Japanese trade agreement for 1962 
signed in Tokyo. 

Writer K. A. Fedin awarded Order of Lenin 


for services to Soviet literature on the occasion 
` of his seventy-fifth birthday. . 


24 Publication of replies from President Kennedy 
and Prime Minister Macmillan toKhrushchev’s 
message of February 10 on the 18-nation 
disarmament committee. 

Meeting between members of the Soviet 
Party Central Committee and members of the 
Australian Communist Party visiting the 
Soviet Union. 


= EN 

25 Plenary session of the Armenian Party Central 
Committee held in Ereven to discuss ideolog- 
ical work within the Armenian Party. - 


26 Pravda interview with Amencan writer Mitchell - 


Wilson in Moscow published. - 
Soviet-Guinean trade agreement for 1962 ` 
signed. 
Khrushchev holds talks with East German 
Party leader Ulbricht. 


27 Foreign Ministry delivers note to West 
German embassy concetning “‘llegal actions 
of West German authorities” ın respect of 
V. A. Pripoltsev, member of Soviet trade 
mission in West Germany. 





Changes and Appointments 


11 I. E. Voronov appointed Deputy Chairman 
of the RSFSR Council of Ministers. 


15 V. S. Emelyanov replaced by A. M. Petro- 
¢yants as Chairman of the State Committee for 
the Use of Atomic Energy, ın connection wih 
his transfer to other duties. 


24 A. I. Khvorostukhin replaced by K. V. Rus- 
zkov as Ambassador to Mongolia in connec- 
tion with his transfer to other duties. 


25 P. Y. Antropov replaced by A. V. Sidorenko 
gs Minister of Geology and Mineral Resource 
Conservation. 


New Contributors 


Paviov, K. Born ın Russia in 1916. In the middle thirties, graduated in Sinology from the Eastern 
Economic Faculty of the Institute of Oriental and Commercial Studies in Harbin Between 1934 and 
1945, employed in the Russian Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs ın Manchukuo on political 
and economic questions relating to the USSR. For several years thereafter, worked as a Chinese-Russian 
translator in governmental offices, first in Harbin, later żin the International Communications Depatt- 
ment of the Railroad Ministry in Peking. Recently emigrated to the USA. 


Gorcuakov, Nixoiar A. Born 1901, Former producer at a number of Moscow theaters. Theater 
and literary critic. Author of Istoriya sovetskogo teatra (New York, 1956), published in English as The 
Theater in Sovtet Russia (Columbia University Press, New York, 1957). 
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| Religion in the USSR 


A comprehensive collection of articles on the background 
and present status of religion under the Soviet regime 


Chapters on: 


Soviet Policy on Religion 
* 
Soviet Youth and Religion 
* 
The Revival of Theological Studies 
* 
Soviet Historians on Christianity 
* 
Current Soviet Policy on Islam 
* 
The Roman Catholic Church in Lithuania 
* 
The Jews in the USSR 
* 
The Buddhists 
* 
Old Believers and Sectarians 
* 
and 14 others 


Price: $2.50 


For Further Information Write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Munich 22, Mannhardtstrasse 6, Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Communist China: A Reluctant Dragon 


K. Paviov 


There is no definite proof that the leaders of the Chinese Communist Party 
associated themselves with either of the warring factions in the Soviet Communist 
Party in the years that followed Stalin’s death, although the Peng Te-huai affair 
and other incidents suggest that opinions were and are civided on the attitude to 
be adopted to Khrushchev. There can be little doubt that Molotov and Kagano- 
vich are ideologically far closer to Mao Tse-tung than is Khrushchev with his 
anti-Stalinist plans for relaxing the system of internal control, his theories of 
coexistence between Communist and capitalist states and the possibility of avoid- 
ing a new world war and achieving a world-wide Communist victory by means of 
infiltration, internal corruption and seizure of power rather than by force of 
arms. Khrushchev’s unpopularity among the Chinese Communists, particularly 
noticeable in view of the aura of respect surrounding Mao’s name, and his personal 
estrangement from the latter became especially marked after 1958 when, at the 
insistence of the new leader in the Kremlin, Mao relinquished the post as chief of 
the Chinese.state (President of the People’s Republic) which he had previously 
combined with his chairmanship of the Party Central Committee. In Khrushchev, 
in fact, Mao Tse-tung encountered an obstacle to his progress in furthering the 
political and national aims of Communist China in Asia and throughout the 
world. It is significant that Mao has not visited Moscow since 1957, having been 
absent from both the second Moscow conference of Communist and workers’ 
parties at the end of 1960 and the Twenty-Second Party Congress in the fall of 
last year. Despite the contrived effusion of the welcome afforded Khrushchev 
on his last visit to Peking after the breakdown of the Paris summit conference in 
May 1960, the meeting of the two leaders can from all accounts have given neither 

` much pleasure. What a contrast to the way the Chinese Communists treated the 
old Stalinist Voroshilov during his tour of China as Soviet head of state! On that 
occasion, Mao Tse-tung could not do enough to demonstrate his deep affection 
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for the Soviet President, who was then still on he best of terms with Khrushchev 
and whose adherence to the “anti-Party group,” revealed only at the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress, was still a secret to most Soviet and Chinese Communists. 


Little news has been released of the latest polemical activity by Molotov, 
who is regarded by Khrushchev’s supporters as the main anti-Khrushchev 
ideologistin the Soviet Communist Party. Neve-theless, the brief critical comments 
made at the Twenty-Second Party Congress by Mikoyan, Pravda editor Satyukov 
and others suggest that on many questions corcerning the international Commu- 
nist movement Mao Tse-tung and Molotov hcld similar views. i 


Mao, like Molotov, regards any protracted period of peaceful coexistence 
with the capitalist system as impossible and an eventual war between the capitalist 
and Communist worlds as inevitable. Moreover, while Molotov’s conclusions 
probably derive from purely practical sober calculations, for Mao ‘Tse-tung the 
very idea of peaceful coexistence goes against the grain, since he is a man who has 
reached his present position by a constant rutkless struggle against both enemies 
of the revolution and personal opponents. It is diametrically opposed to his views 
as a revolutionary who has spent his whole life experiencing deprivation and 
fighting battles through which he has sought, with fanatical persistence, to inspire 
the Chinese people with the spirit of Yenan and prepare them for the struggle 
ahead. Again, peaceful ‘coexistence with capi-alist countries is contrary to his 
dream as a nationalist of restoring the majesty and glory of his country in battle 
against the imperialists and colonizers. Khrushzhev, and Molotov too, recognize 
the destructive power of modern armaments in the hands of their enemies as well 
as in the hands of Communists, but for Mao, unwilling as he is to acknowledge 
the advances made by the capitalist world and its technological superiority, all 
enemies, whatever their military potential, are nothing more than “paper tigers.” 
For him it is the, people who are truly omnipozent, and then only when they are 
led by Communists. 

That Mao Tse-tung and Molotov concur to some extent in their views does 
not justify the conclusion that there is a Mzo-Molotov axis directed against 
Khrushchev. Molotov’s visit to Peking in 1958 cannot be accepted as evidence of 
` such an axis, since it is hardly likely that Molotov could have made the trip 
without Khrushchev’s approval: indeed, the visit most probably took place on 
his instructions. There is another view that, after Yudin’s death, Khrushchev 
planned to appoint Molotov ambassador in Pexing, but that the project was not 
carried through because Mao refused to be foisted off with a “fallen idol” as 
Khrushchev’s representative. On the other hand, even in pursuance of his tactical 
campaign against Khrushchev, Molotov would aardly have been likely to approve 
the political line adopted by the Chinese dictator since 1958. Nevertheless, the 
ideological kinship between Mao and Moloto7 revealed at the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress is of great interest, since it confirms that in his opposition to 
Khrushchev’s policies Mao Tse-tung enjoys the sympathy not only of little ` 
Albania and the Asian Communist parties but also of certain circles in the Soviet 
Union itself, 
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Although by the end of its First Five-Year Plan Communist China had caught 
up with the Soviet Union in the extent to which it had socialized its national 
economy, it still lagged far behind in the development of industry, particularly 
heavy industry, and its provision with modem equipment. Nevertheless, having 
made a study of conditions in the Soviet Union and having observed the way of 
life and excessive demands of Soviet specialists and advisors, the Chinese Commu- 
. nists had long been expressing cautious disapproval of the strong influence exerted 
by “bourgeois habits and survivals” on Soviet ideology. They realized, although 
they did not say as much aloud, that in such circumstances the transition to 
Communism in the Soviet Union, and consequently in the entire Communist 
camp, would take not decades, as Khrushchev boasted, but whole centuries, even 
if it were not renounced for ever. At the same time, Mao Tse-tung and his associ- 
ates, relying on their experience of the civil war in China, vastly overestimated 
the prospects for the growth of ideological and political consciousness among the 
Chinese people, whose wretched living standards would, they thought, liberate 
it from bourgeois ideology. They apparently imagined there were no limits to 
the endurance and submissiveness of the common people. Mao Tse-tung was 
even inclined to regard the ignorance and illiteracy of the masses as a positive 
factor: looking upon the Chinese people as a spotlessly white sheet of paper, he 
thought that he would be able to impose whatever patterns he liked without any 
trouble. 

With the Kremlin preoccupied by its own dissensions, Mao Tse-tung saw 
an opportunity to put into practice the ideas that he had harbored for years and 
to demonstrate his theoretical and practical maturity as leader of the largest 
Communist party and the most populous country in the world. In 1958, he 
started by hoisting his sanmien hungchi, or “three red banners”: the banner of the 
general Party line in the construction of socialism; the banner of the people’s 
communes; and the banner of the “great leap forward.” Despite all the setbacks 
since experienced, the Chinese Communists still regard these “three red banners” 
as providing the solution to all problems which arise in various fields of the 
nation’s life. 

In dealing at somewhat greater length here with the people’s communes and 
the “great leap forward,” we bear in mind the fact that these are the key problems 
which are now causing friction between Moscow and Peking. As a result of 
Mao’s attempt to solve these problems by “original” Chinese methods, a rift has 
been created in Sino-Soviet friendship which is at present showing signs of grow- 
ing rather than contracting. 


After completing the formation of cooperatives in rural areas in 1956-57, 
Mao T’se-tung promised the peasants a lengthy tespite before continuing with 
' the next stage in the reconstruction of Chinese agriculture. Yet within a year, 
on August 29, 1958, the Party Central Committee published a resolution calling 
for the creation of people’s communes in rural areas. This resolution was not 
preceded by any extensive propaganda campaign and, from all accounts, was 
worked out behind closed doors. The scheme was put into operation at a speed 
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unprecedented even in Communist countries: within a few months, more than 
500 million peasants had been “organized” into people’s communes. Some idea 
of the haste and secrecy of the operation may be gained from the fact that the 
Soviet embassy in Peking learnt of the transformation of the Sino-Soviet Friend- 
ship Cooperative on the outskirts of Peking into a people’s commune of the same 
name from the newspapers. The Chinese authorities had good reason not to 
acquaint the “patrons” of the cooperative too soon with the forthcoming radical 
changes in the life of its members. 


Of course, Khrushchev and his Central Committee learnt of the plans to 
introduce communes from Ambassador Yudin and the advisors and specialists, 
and it may be confidently asserted that he warned Mao of the inadvisability of 
proceeding with this risky step, reminding him of the unhappy experiences of the 
Soviet Union with the communes (admittedly of a radically different structure) 
introduced experimentally in the Soviet Union in the early twenties. By publishing 
his resolution, Mao openly demonstrated that he was not willing to wait while the 
_ Soviet Union extracted itself from the impasse into which the collective farm system 

had led it and moved on to Communism. Let others pay heed to Khrushchev’s 
arguments that the socialist countries would reach Communism simultaneously: 
Mao had decided to get there first. i 


Two excerpts from the said resolution provide sufficient evidence to show 
the direct challenge to the Soviet Union and Khrushchev personally which the 
organization of the communes constituted : 


The people’s commune is the best organizational form for a gradual transition 
from socialism to Communism and when developed will be the basic unit of the 
future Communist society... 


It would seem that the achievement of Communism in our land is not so far off. 
We must use the form of the people’s commune and thereby find a specific method 
of going over to Communism... 


Thus, at a time when Soviet Communists were holding forth about the “all- 
out” construction of Communism without in fact knowing how to achieve this 
end, Mao Tse-tung had already discovered his form and had decided once and for 
all that it would be the “basic unit of the future Communist society.” In view of 
the fact that Mao made no reservations in his resolution, it must be assumed that he 
had not prepared this “best organizational form” of Communist society for China 
alone. Having in a single drive propelled the Chinese people to the threshold of the 
Communist paradise, Mao Tse-tung was apparently little concerned by the thought 
that other peoples would reach Communism considerably later: he had given 
them the prescription and shown them the way—now it was up to them. Ignoring 
the misgivings of the unfortunate peasants, Mao then threatened to extend the 
commune system to urban areas in the same year, but in the end, under pressure 
from Khrushchev and in view of the dire consequences which attended the rural 
communes, put it off until the following year. When in 1959 communes were 
established in the cities, they took a much less extreme form, often being purely 
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nominal, and represented little more than a sop to Mao’s desire to demonstrate 
his independence of Khrushchev. 


In August 1958, at the same time as the instituticn of the communes, it was 
also decided to accelerate the rate of industrialization in China. “The great leap 
forward” was the term used by the regime to describe its frenzied attempt to drag 
a backward country into the ranks of the world’s major industrial powers. In 
imitation of Khrushchev, who had set a definite date for overtaking the United 
States in per capita industrial production, the Chinese Communists officially set 
themselves the task of “catching up with and overtaking Britain in the output 
of major industrial products within fifteen years.” ‘The surprising thing was that 
at meetings and during periods of political instruction Party propagandists had 
little to say about Britain: instead, they concerned themselves with calculating 
how long the Soviet Union had been engaged in industrialization and how long 
it would take China to overtake the USSR in total industrial production at the 
accelerated rate of development adopted by the Communist regime. Shutting 
their eyes to the convulsions into which the “great leap forward” had plunged 
their country, they held forth about the might of China and the purity and cor- 
rectness of Mao’s general line. Throwing caution to the winds, they commented 
on the strength of bourgeois survivals in the Soviet Union, the importance 
attributed there to material conditions and higher wages, and the fear of setbacks 
and privations. With ill-concealed glee, they pointed out that standing in line was 
still commonplace in Russia and that the Soviet Union was dependent upon 
Chinese light industry and agricultural products. 

Disregarding the possibility of developing all branches of the national 
economy at proportionate rates, Mao Tse-tung concentrated the effect of the 
“great leap forward” upon those branches of industry in which output could be 
taised without the use of modern equipment. Hence the drive to smelt steel, 
which occupied almost 100 million able-bodied persons, and such slogans as 
“Build industry with the forces of the entire Party and the entire people.” 


The Soviet specialists and advisors in China tried to persuade the Chinese 
Communist Party to refrain from such a precipitous rate of industrialization, 
pointing out that in order to “build more and faster” a nucleus of specialists and 
equipment was necessary and that at the rate of expansion envisaged the Soviet 
Union and its East European satellites could not hope to satisfy China’s needs in 
machinery and building materials. They openly censured the steel-smelting drive, 
describing it as “squandering national property.” Mao T'se-tung replied with an 
appeal to combine the modern and the primitive: where there was no modem equip- 
ment, primitive methods of production should be used. The Chinese press and other 
propaganda media rejected the priority given by Khrushchev in the Soviet Union 
to complex mechanization and automation. As Mao saw it, the inexhaustible 
manpower of China, combined with the “technical revolution” in production 
methods, should ensure an unlimited growth of production in all sectors of the 
economy. Workers and peasants were urged to develop their inventive ability, 
with the result that there were some quaint innovations in factories, not to 
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mention the blossoming of illiterate peasants into “academicians” and workers 
into “engineers.” The principle of “material incentive,” payment for overtime 
working and “bourgeois” methods of calculating the profitability of undertakings 
went by the board and “conscientious” workers and peasants worked 14—16 
hours a day without additional remuneration. 

Undoubtedly, there were plenty of people in China who realized the dangers 
inherent in the line taken by Mao Tse-tung but feared to express their opinions 
because they would inevitably result in charges of “damaging the people’s 
movement” and “deliberately quenching the enthusiasm of the popular masses.” 
The Soviet specialists did not hesitate to speak out, but by this time they had no say 
in the matter: they were listened to politely, but that was all. However, an attempt 
was made within the army to stay Mao’s hand. The leader of this group was 
Marshal Peng Te-huai, a veteran Communist, a member of the Central Committee 
Politburo and a hero of the Korean War, during which he had been in command 
of the Chinese “volunteers.” As Minister of Defense and a Deputy Premier, 
Peng Te-huai carried considerable weight in the Party and had been included in 
the Chinese delegation to the November 1957 meeting of Communist parties in 
Moscow. At a session of the Politburo, he voiced the protests of the army against 
the policy of the “great leap forward” as threatening the country’s defensive 
potential. Peng Te-huai evidently felt that he had the strong support of the 
Soviet military advisors who were at that time still helping to train the Chinese 
Army. Mao’s reply was simply to remove the hero of Korea from all his posts and 
label him a “rightist.” Peng Te-huai’s fall was accompanied by a purge of military 
personnel, many of whom were dismissed and punished for belonging to “rightist 
elements” or associating with them. 

Besides arousing Chinese national pride within the country, Mao Tse-tung 
also took steps in 1958—60 to activate his foreign policy, the principal features of 
which during this period were the border clashes with Burma and India, open 
interference in the internal affairs of Indonesia under the guise of protecting 
“oppressed Chinese émigrés,” and the massacre of the Tibetan insurgents. 
While such adventures hardly fitted in with the policy of peaceful coexistence 
which Khrushchev was so assiduously fostering at the time, this show of Chinese 
might was very effective in assisting the growth of national feeling within the 
country and enhancing the reputation of its leader. 

Mao Tse-tung’s domestic and foreign policy in these years demonstrates that 
the friction between Moscow and Peking was due to more than just the question 
of the personality cult. Even Stalin, for all his brutality, singlemindedness and 
cynicism, would not have gone as far as the communes. To his ears, the Chinese 
Communists’ calls for “superindustrialization,” “super-rates of development” 
and “permanent revolution” would have sounded just the same as those 
“Trotskyite overtones” which for decades he ruthlessly stamped out in Russia. 


* 


Mao Tse-tung’s enforced relinquishment of the presidency, his concessions 
to the private property interests of the commune peasants and reduction in the 
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scale of the “great leap forward” (behind all of which lurked the shadow of Khrush- 
chev) did not remove Sino-Soviet differences. Mao Tse-tung had no intention of 
shelving his “three red banners,” and in any case the major problems besetting 
the Communist movement remained unresolved. Nevertheless, until the middle 
of 1960 hardly any new signs of acute antipathy between the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists made themselves apparent. The only exceptions were the occasional 
outbursts in the Soviet press and speeches by Party leaders against “dogmatists” 
and the reciprocal attacks by the Chinese against “all kinds of revisionists.” 
Otherwise, both sides avoided direct attacks and confined themselves to sly digs 
at one another. It should, however, be noted that within China Communist 
propaganda had since 1959 been attacking “ideologically harmful” specimens of 
Soviet literature and cinema which portrayed the horrors of war and encouraged 
pacifism. The Chinese Communists deemed it unsuitable to show such films as 
The Cranes are Flying, Private Ivan Brovkin and Fate of a Man at a time when the 
Party Central Committee had acknowledged the possibility of using military 
methods to annihilate imperialism and capitalism and countless home guard 
detachments were being trained all over the country. 


In the summer of 1960, however, Khrushchev, for no apparent reason, 
imposed on his Chinese “friends” a number of sanctions which could not be 
concealed. The Soviet government unexpectedly recalled its numerous specialist 
advisors, including military personnel, from China. The Soviet example was 
followed by other European Communist countries, which also withdrew their 
specialists. Soviet students who had been studying in Chinese universities soon 
followed in their wake. That the Chinese Communist authorities were not 
informed beforehand of the departure of the Soviet specialists is borne out by the 
fact that initially they were at a loss to explain this exodus to their own population. 
They tried to make out that it was due to the expiry of agreements, but in many 
cases, such as those where specialists returned to the Soviet Union who had only 
just arrived in China, the inadequacy of such an explanation was self-evident. 


Since 1960, there has been an almost complete break in ideological relations 
between the two countries. Both the Soviet Union and its satellites have ceased 
to exhibit their films in China, there has been a perceptible reduction in the 
exchange of radio programs, and the journals Druzhba (published in Peking in 
Russian) and Sachang Yu (published in Moscow in Chinese) have ceased to appear. 
The stream of delegations and visitors has dried up and the scale of scientific and 
technical cooperation between China and the Soviet Union has diminished 
considerably. 


Information on Communist China has almost disappeared from the Soviet 
press. In the fall of 1960 and spring of 1961, it was difficult to obtain recent Soviet 
newspapers and journals in bookshops even in Peking, although subscribers for 
the most part received their copies normally. In institutions and industrial under- 
takings which subscribed to Soviet periodicals, they disappeared from the library 
shelves. 
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There are indications that in 1960—61 the Soviet government also restricted 
economic aid to China. Deliveries of gasoline were curtailed, which forced the 
Chinese authorities to adopt measures to conserve fuel. In many cities, bus services 
were reduced or even totally suspended and veh.cles were adapted to run on gas 
instead of liquid fuel. 


The Chinese Communists took retaliatory measures. They began to avoid 
contacts with “fraternal” Communist parties end governmental organizations 
and declined invitations to conferences and mee-ings. All persons who had been 
studying or gaining experience in the Soviet Un_on were recalled to China in the 
summer of 1960, where they were subjected to 31x or eight weeks of ideological 
reindoctrination, during which time they were taught the facts of current political 
life. The same process was applied to those Chinese who had been working in 
various capacities with Soviet specialists in China. 


What, then, was the cause of this outburst cf strife between the Chinese and 
Soviet Communists in the summer of 1960? No: without significance is Khrush- 
chev’s comment regarding the Albanian Communists at the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress that they “began to deviate from the generally accepted line of the world 
Communist movement from the middle of last year.” This was precisely the 
moment at which Khrushchev recalled his specialists from China. We also know 
that in the course of the last two years ties between China and Albania have become 
very much closer owing to their mutual dissatisfaction with Khrushchev’s 
policies, with China gradually taking over the Soviet Union’s position in Albania. 
In the Sino-Albanian entente, Khrushchev saw a desire on the part of the Chinese 
Communists to strengthen their own position by attracting to their side other 
members of the Communist camp and feared the emergence of an anti-Soviet 
bloc headed by Peking. Two factors assisted the solidarity of Hoxha and Mao 
Tse-tung: their mutual hostility toward Tito and Albania’s geographical remote- 
ness from the Soviet Union. 


The withdrawal of Soviet specialists from China was Khrushchev’s first 
warning to Mao Tse-tung. The second came at tre T'wenty-Second Party Congress, 
when Khrushchev’s condemnation of the Albanian Communists clearly disturbed 
the Chinese delegation, who called for an amicable and discreet solution of 
differences. To cap it all, Khrushchev renewed Fis attacks on the anti-Party group 
and the personality cult of Stalin, whom he unzeremoniously exhumed from the 
Lenin mausoleum. Inevitably, the question arises as to when the next warning will 
be heard. 


* 


Thus, by the end of 1961 the differences Letween Moscow and Peking had 
assumed such a scale that many people expected an open rift between them. 
Although this has not happened, it would appear that Mao’s anti-Khrushchev 
policy is causing Moscow far more damage tian the threats of Enver Hoxha. 
The reasons why a complete breakdown has so far been averted are fivefold. 
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First, both Moscow and ‘Peking realize that a complete break between the 
USSR and China would immediately result in an irreparable weakening of the 
Communist bloc and its gradual disintegration. Symptoms of this are already 
visible in that the Communist camp is at present divided into three groups: 
the USSR and the “socialist” countries of Europe and Asia which support it in 
its quarrel with China; China and Albania; and what might be termed the neu- 
tralists in this conflict, North Korea and North Vietnam. In any open break, 
China would stand to lose far more than the Soviet Union. Were Mao Tse-tung 
more of a nationalist than a Communist he might try to enlist the support of other 
great powers, but in the present circumstances he can hardly go cap in hand to 
those “imperialists” whom he so contemptuously dismisses as “paper tigers” 
without gravely endangering his own authority and beiag regarded by his fellow 
Communists as a second Tito. As a Communist, Mao Tse-tung continues to 
acknowledge the Soviet Union as an “elder brother,” but desires that the latter 
should grant China a certain freedom of action in Asia. 


Second, neither Mao Tse-tung nor Khrushchev has taken any decisive steps 
in the quarrel except when forced to do so. The withdrawal of Soviet specialists 
from China and the break with Albania must be regarded as measures intended 
to restrain Mao Tse-tung from pursuing a dangerous policy. Both leaders are 
biding their time, knowing that neither of them is immortal and that fate— 
particularly when gently prodded—sometimes resolves the most tangled Gordian 
knots. The precariousness of Kbrushchev’s position in the Soviet Communist 
Party is frequently exaggerated, since it is hard to see what a person like Molotov 
could do when the entire state and Party apparatus is firmly in Khrushchev’s 
hands. On the other hand, the Central Committee of the Chinese Party can hardly 
be regarded as united when, in addition to reliable supporters of Mao Tse-tung, 
it contains both “moderates” like Chou En-lai and potential “Khrushchevites” 
such as Peng Chen. 5 


Third, it appears that Khrushchev’s position has been strengthened in the last 
two years. Only in this way can one explain how the break with Albania and the 
renewed vilification of Stalin failed to provoke swift and decisive reactions on the 
part of Mao Tse-tung. The attack launched on Khrushchev by Mao in 1958—59 
in the form of the “great leap forward” at home and aggressive skirmishes 
beyond the borders of China has clearly failed. The Chinese economy has hardly 
recovered from the stresses imposed upon it by the “great leap forward” and there 
have been three disastrous harvests in a row—the result of rash experiments with 
the peasants and agriculture. All this has sapped the fervor of Mao Tse-tung’s 
tegime and forced it to beat a retreat on both the home and foreign fronts. 


Since 1961, anti-Khrushchev propaganda within China has fallen off percep- 
tibly. Even earlier, concessions had been made to the peasants who had been coerced 
into the communes. In the cities, although communes were introduced, they 
remained very much a dead letter. The wave of militancy in 1958-59, a product 
of which were the numerous home guard detachments, was almost dormant in 
1960-61; during the latter years, the home guards appcared more often at 
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demonstrations and meetings than at instruction classes. On the international 
scene, Mao bowed to Khrushchev’s pressure, abruptly abandoned the “great- 
power” policy he had been pursuing in 1957—59 and either toned down or settled 
outstanding disagreements with Indonesia, Burma and other countries. 

Fourth, even compared with the Soviet Union, China is still a very backward 
country. Economically, it is entirely dependent cn the USSR and its East European 
satellites. Recent reports that China, which ha: by no means unlimited reserves 
of foreign exchange, has been purchasing aircraft, trucks, gasoline and other 
goods from capitalist countries indicate tha: the rationing of deliveries of 
industrial equipment which the Soviet Union imposed on Peking two years ago 
is continuing. 

It must also be borne in mind that China’s Second Five-Year Plan ends in 
1962 and it is already time to draw up plans fcr the further development of the 
national economy. But what has Mao to count on if the Soviet Union refuses to 
provide him with specialists and forbids its satellites to do so? Who then will 
design and build the factories, power stations and railroads, and where will 
China obtain the equipment it needs? Again, without the help of foreign specialists 
Chinese higher educational establishments cannot train fully qualified personnel. 
China can send at most a few thousand to be trained in the Soviet Union and other 
countries, but it needs tens of thousands. 


It is hardly possible to concur with the view that the conflict between the 
Soviet Union and China is solely the result of Khrushchev’s fear of the rapidly 
growing population and military and economic might of China. No doubt the 
Kremlin leaders take these factors into account ia formulating their policy toward 
China, but in view of the present world situatior and the technical advances made 
by the Soviet Union in the military field, the population factor can have little 
influence on their policy. In any case, the Soviet Union has only to ensure constant 
effective control over China in order to turn this factor to its advantage. It 
should not be forgotten that China’s war indus-ry and army are also feeling the 
effect of the disagreements with the USSR, since, economically and technically, 
they are almost entirely dependent on that country’s industry. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out thet the Khrushchev—Mao quarrel 
is not merely a clash between the autocratic dic-ators of two rival great powers, 

. but a collision of two trends in modern Communism. To a great degree, Mao 
Tse-tung represents the orthodox, Stalinist form əf Communism, inclining toward 
the use of brute force, oppression and deceit. Khrushchev, on the other hand, 
represents the new trend, whose supporters have been forced by circumstances 
to adopt a more subtle approach. The Khrushchzv—Mao quarrel must end in the 
total victory of one or the other. The weakening of the position of the Chinese 
dictator, which has been considerably helped by the failures of his domestic and 
foreign policies in recent years, makes the victozy of the new trend more likely. 


(Concluded) 
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Comecon’s Agricultural Planning Crisis 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


Soon after Stalin’s death, the first wave of “de-Stalinization” threw the blame 
for the backward state of Soviet agriculture on the late dictator. This was followed 
by a modest improvement in the agricultural situation due to some reliefs granted 
the collective farmers, but even so both in theory and in practice emphasis 
continued to be placed upon heavy industry. Investments were but sparingly 
allocated to agriculture, not only in the USSR but in the other Comecon countries 
also. Soon only the aims and achievements of industrialization were the subject 
of discussion at most conferences. On the occasion of the Eleventh Comecon 
Conference, which was held in Tirana in May 1959 and marked the tenth anni- 
versaty of the establishment of Comecon, the communiqué on the conference 
itself and the conference’s resolution on the results of the first ten years were both 
couched in a style of extravagant self-praise: the economy of the socialist countries, 
it was asserted, developed on the basis of planned and even progress. In detail, 
however, these two documents concerned themselves only with achievements in 
the sphere of collaboration in heavy industry and power generation, while 
agriculture was scarcely referred to, not to mention any aralysis ofits development. 


This long-established line of policy was soon abandoned as those bodies which 
play the most decisive part in the economic planning of the USSR and of Comecon 
began to concern themselves more and more with agrarian problems, including 
expansion difficulties and other questions which should, strictly speaking, not 
occur under socialist planning. Such questions soon occupied a central position 
at all planning conferences and refused to be relegated to the background, 


This trend first made itself felt at the Twelfth Comecon Conference, held at 
Sofia in December 1959, which devoted much attention to questions of agri- 
cultural collaboration among the member states and assigned special respon- 
sibilities in the production of fresh fruit and vegetables to Albania, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Hungary in order to relieve other member countries. ? Scarcely two 
months later, on February 2—3, 1960, another conference took place in Moscow, 
this time designated as a conference of the Communist parties of the Comecon 
countries, which dealt exclusively with agricultural problems. The resolution 
adopted at the conclusion of this meeting declared: 


The participants in the conference consider it necessary that the Council for 
Mutual Economic Aid, on the basis of the opinions exchanged at the conference, 
study the possibilities of further specialization in agricultural production, agricultural 





1 Neépsaabadsag, Budapest, May 19, 1959. 
2 Rudi právo, Prague, December 17, 1959. 
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machine building and also the manufacture of chemicals for the requirements of 
agriculture, taking due account of the inte-ests and possibilities of each individual 
country. 


Despite the mention of these problems, the conference tried to simulate the 
usual super-optimism of the Communists. Khrushchev expressed the hope of 
“creating such an abundance of agricultural produce as would not only satisfy 
internal needs but also make it possible ta extend the economic influence of 
socialism beyond the borders of the [Commanist] system.” 4 


_ Less than six months later, on July 26—30, the Thirteenth Comecon Conference, 
in its final resolution, gave first place to its decisions on agricultural questions.’ 
By January 1961, when the Soviet Communist Party Central Committee held its 
plenary session, almost all optimism in this fizld had disappeared, and the session 
seemed to have consisted of nothing but abase hurled by Khrushchev at those 
responsible for tke parlous state of Soviet agriculture. The Committee declared 
that “the level attained and the rates of growth in the production of agricultural 
produce, particularly of the products of animzl husbandry, are inadequate.” € The 
list of agricultural difficulties mentioned at the Moscow conference of February 
1960 was here extended: speakers from the various republics spoke not only of 
problems connected with the manufacture of chemicals for agriculture and the 
output of agricultural machinery but also of other faults which should not have 
been expected in the fifth decade of “socialist construction.” First Secretary of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee D. A. Kunaev, for example, reported: 


One of the worst bottlenecks ın the development of animal husbandry ıs the 
poor supply of accommodation for livestock .... This year, over six million head 
of productive livestock were left without accommodation for the winter.” 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR D. S. Polyansky stated 
that the numbers of cattle were growing, bu- the mechanization of farms was 
still at a low level.® 


By way of exception, the Fourteenth Comecon Conference, which took place 
in East Berlin in March 1961, did not concern itself with agricultural questions, 
and at first glance it seemed as though the Fifteenth Conference, held in Warsaw 
on December 12—15, 1961, was also primarily concerned with industrial matters, 
since its final resolution stated that the conference had approved the reports and 
recommendations of various standing committees, including those for economic 
questions, for agriculture, the chemical industrr and construction. Of these four 
committees, however, three dealt primarily wita matters relating to agriculture. 
The committee for the chemical industry triec to find ways of improving the 
manufacture of artificial fertilizers and other ckemicals important to agriculture 





3 Pravda, February 4, 1960. 

4 News Deutschland, Berlin, April 1, 1960. 
5 Népszabadsdg, July 31, 1960. 

€ TASS, January 18, 1961. 

7 Pravda, January 12, 1961. 

8 Thid. 
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and recommended closer cooperation among member states in the production of 
these goods; while the standing committee for construction examined proposals 
for the standardization of buildings and building materials for animal husbandry 
and of mechanical installations for this industry.® 


Thus, indications of a chronic crisis in the “socialist” planning of agriculture 
can be traced in a direct line through the Moscow conference of February 1960, 
the Soviet Party Central Committee plenary session of January 1961 and the 
Fifteenth Comecon Conference of December 1961 to the Central Committee 
plenum of March this year. In between these events, however, there were trium- 
phant reports of progress in the speech delivered by Khrushchev at the Twenty- 
Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. Before this took place, Khrush- 
chev had taken no little trouble to step up agricultural production: after the 
dramatic plenary session of January 1961, he personaliy visited all the major 
agricultural centers of the USSR and attended numerous local agricultural 
conferences. It was evident that every effort was being made to encourage those 
engaged in Soviet agriculture to increase output before the ‘T'wenty-Second 
Party Congress took place; but the problem remained unsolved in 1961, and 
Khrushchev could only attempt to convince the Congress of agricultural successes 
which in fact did not exist. The method he used was to select such statistical 
comparisons as threw the most favorable light on each section of the country’s 
agriculture. In grain production, he compared the average results for the years 
1951—55 with those for 1956—60; in the numbers of livestock, he contrasted 1955 
with 1960; and as for the results of the 1961 season, ke gave only a few data. 
Regarding the grain yields, he merely said: 

The gross grain harvest will be higher than last year’s. State grain purchases 
have increased: 3,086,000,000 poods [50,548,680 tons] of grain had been purchased 
by October 15, or 354,000,000 poods [5,798,520 tons} more than on the same date 
in 1960, Altogether, the state will buy this year approximately 3,300,000,000 poods 
[54,054,000 tons], or 450,000,000 poods [7,371,000 tons] more than last year. This 
is a great victory for the Party and the people. 


Later, he said: 


The number of cattle on collective and state farms has increased during the year 
by 4,000,000, including 1,700,000 cows.2¢ 


On January 23, 1962, it was reported that state purchases of grain for the 
previous season had amounted to 52,100,000 tons. Tke fact that Khrushchev’s 
forecast was not, therefore, entirely fulfilled is not, however, so important as the 
deceptiveness of his comparison of the average annual yield of grain in the years 
1951—55 with that for 1956-60: according to him, this was 5,442 million poods 
89,140,000 tons) for the former and 7,742 million pocds (126,814,000 tons) for 
the latter period, constituting an increase of 42 percent. If we take the figures for 
each separate year, however, we find that this main branch of Soviet agriculture 


9 Trybuna Luda, Warsaw, December 17, 1961. 
10 Prada, October 18, 1961. 
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did show some improvement after Stalin’s dzath, only to relapse into something 
like stagnation: 








Total Grain Plen State Purchases 7 
Crean) ion Tons Total Yield 
1953.... 82,500,000 31,100,000 37.7 
1956.... 127,600,000 54,100,000 42.4 
1957.... 105,000,000 35,400,000 33.7 
1958.... 141,200,000 56,600,000 40.1 
1959.... 125,900,000 46,600,000 37.0 
1960.... 134,400,000 152,400,C00 46,700,000 34.7 
1961.... 137,300,000 154,000,000 52,100,000 37.9 


SOURCES: Naredees kbexyasiro SSSR 9 1960 godu. Statisticherky exbegodnik (The Natonal Economy of the USSR in 1960: 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 411; Presda, October 28, 1959, january 23 and March 6, 1962. 


It will be seen that the average total grein yield for the years 1956—60, as 
given above, is below the total yield in 1956: this stagnation becomes critical 
when one bears in mind that the population is growing (it has increased by 
11 million in the last three years). According to the Seven-Year Plan, total grain 
production should by 1965 reach the level >f 164-180 million tons, which is 
16—28 percent above that for 1958.11 In fact, during the first three years of the 
Seven-Year Plan, it has not only failed to reach the plan targets but has not even 
maintained the 1958 level, despite the fact that the area planted was increased in 
1960 by 7 million and in 1961 by 3 million hectares.12 


Cattle raising in the USSR is also not proceeding quite according to plan, as 
will be seen from the following table: 


Livestock Numbers, Actual and Planned* (1958—61) 


Ail Tattle Cows 
1958 (Actual)........... 70,800,000 33,300,000 
1959 (Plenned).......... 76,2C0,000 35,900,000 
1959 (Actual)... a.oa. 74,2C0,000 33,900,000 
1960 (Planned).......... 81,7C0,000 38,600,000 
1960 (Actual)........... 75,8C0,000 34,800,000 
1961 (Planned).......... 87,1C0,000 41,200,000 
1961 (Actual)........00. 81,9C0,000 36,300,000 


* These plan figures aro based on the average somal increase required wo reach the Seven-Year Pian target of 109 millon cattle 
(including 49 milhon cows) by 1965. 

SOURCES: Naredwoe Abexpasstre SSSR 9 1960 gods Statistichesky exbsg~duik (The National Economy of the USSR im 1960: 
A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 448; Preda, January 23, 1962; Bowewse Survey of Exrops in 1959, United Nations, Soneta, 
1960, Chapter II, p. 43. 

Significantly enough, at the Party Central Committee’s plenary session at the 
beginning of March this year, Khrushchev no longer spoke of “a great victory for 
the Party and people”: 


In consequence of a weakening of the direction of agriculture, the execution of 
the Seven-Year Plan for agriculture is seriously threatened. Today, in this plenary 
session of the Central Committee, we must speak about this with complete frank- 


ness . . .18 


11 Economic Survey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, Chap. IO, p. 40. 
12 Pravda, December 21, 1960. 
18 Ibid., March 6, 1962, 
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In the same speech, Khrushchev reported that in 1961 Soviet agriculture had 
produced 16.4 million tons of grain, 3 million tons of meat and 16 million tons 
of milk less than was envisaged by the plan. He went on to remind his hearers that 
the Soviet population had increased since 1953 by 29 million persons, of whom 
28 million were city dwellers. 

* 


With the exception of Poland, other countries of the Comecon bloc, including 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, have also 
shown themselves incapable for some years of fulfilling their agricultural plans. 
In his New Year speech, Walter Ulbricht announced that in 1961 Eastern Germany 
had had smaller yields of some important crops than in the preceding year.14 
In Hungary, the final targets of the three-year plan ended in 1960 remained 
unachieved in agriculture,}5 and in 1961 agricultural production was “scarcely 
less” than in 1960, although an increase of 8 percent had been planned.1® Czecho- 
slovakia had planned for 1961 an increase of 7.1 percent in agricultural output and 
achieved no more than “between 1 and 2 percent.”1? The sparse information 
available on the latest state of agriculture in Rumania indicates that the position 
there is not much better: the total grain output in 1951 was about 10.6 million 
tons,*8 i.e., more than in 1960 (9,826,000 tons) but less than in 1957 (11,042,000 
tons).1® Bulgaria finds some device every year for concealing the failure to reach 
agricultural targets. The plan for 1961 envisaged an increase of 10.9 percent over 
the level for 1960.20 Now it is reported from Sofia that total agricultural output in 
1961 was 12.9 percent higher than the average for the years 1956—60.#! In fact, 
the country’s total agricultural output in 1956 has never been published, although 
the Bulgarians themselves admit that it was a bad year.22 

The position is somewhat different in Poland. Agricultural targets during the 
five-year plan concluded in 1960 were achieved to the extent of only 97.3 percent, 
but the yeat 1960 itself already saw some improvement insofar as the agricultural 
plan for this year was overfulfilled to the éxtent of 1.8 percent.?3 Toward the end 
of the folowing year, Warsaw reported that an increase of 8.3 percent instead of 
the planned 4 percent had been achieved in agricultural output. 24 

Khrushchev is not the only person in the various Comecon countries who 
tries to present the somewhat scanty fruits of recent harvests as victories for 
Party and people. The principal organ of the Hungarian Party Central Committee 





14 Neues Deutschland, January 1, 1962. 

18 Népszabadsdg, February 5, 1961. 

16 Radio Budapest, December 26, 1961. 

17 Aufbau snd Frieden, Prague, January 2, 1962. 
18 Népszabadsdg, February 4, 1962. 

18 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XID, No. 2, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, p'. 84. 
20 Raboinickesko delo, Sofia, December 17, 1960. 
al Népszabadsàg, January 30, 1962. 

32 Rabotnichesko delo, January 27, 1957. 

Radio Warsaw, February 9, 1961. 

%4 Thid., November 21, 1961. 
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published, for example, a leading article under the title “A Victorious Year,” in 
which the “victories” of socialist-agriculture were demonstrated on the basis not 
so much of production figures as of the ach.evements of the much-discussed 
collectivization campaign of the last few years. The article stated: 


Agriculture in the socialist countries showed a successful development. In most 
of the socialist countries, the socialization of agriculture was completed by 1961 or 
in the course of that year, and today 90 percen: of the total agricultural area of the 
socialist camp is being cultivated by socialist enterprises.*> 


In this article, the paper alludes to only one of the principal causes of the more 
or less general crisis in socialist agriculture, namely, collectivization. From Peking 
to Budapest, the difficulties in agriculture are attributed to floods, to droughts and 
other natural disasters, and Poland would seem to be the only Communist 
country where bad weather cannot prevent a certain progress in agriculture. At the 
same time, Poland'is, of course, the only one of these countries to pursue a 
somewhat individual course with regard to collectivization: its agriculture is still 
only 13.2 percent “socialist,” of which 12 percent consists of state farms and only 
1.2 percent of collective farms.*® It is worth noting that between 1956 and 1960 
the total output of Poland’s agriculture rose ky about 20 percent but that the 
state farms were able to raise their output by only 10.3 percent, thus falling 
considerably behind the average level for the waole country.®” 

The achievements of Polish agriculture are the achievements of a relatively 
free, scarcely collectivized peasantry. If they be compared with the difficulties of 
the other Comecon countries and the years of starvation 11 Communist China, it 
becomes obvious that the lack of progress in the agriculture of most Communist 
lands is closely connected with the forcing of colectivization, the establishment of 
collective or state farms. But collectivization is not the only cause. In spite of it, 
Soviet agriculture managed to make some progress in the first few years after 
Stalin’s death, thanks to certain reliefs, but a spectacular success remained out of 
the question, not only because of collectivization but also because the priority of 
heavy industry in the allocation of investmerts remained inviolable. At the 
beginning of 1961, there were signs that this allocation might be modified in 
favor of agriculture and the manufacture of consumer goods. There was, for 
example, the long speech delivered by Khrushchev before the January 1961 
plenary session of the Party Central Committee but published only after the 
Committee session was over, the speech in whick he more or less promised not to 
carry the policy of developing the iron and steel industry to extremes: clearly, he 
said, a part of capital investments would be diverted to agriculture and light 
industry.28 Since Khrushchev’s audience on that occasion was not some chance 
assembly of peasants but a selection of the Party elite, it may hardly be supposed 
that he was merely indulging in propaganda, even though he has not yet succeeded 





235 Népszabadsag, February 11, 1962. 

26 Radio Warsaw, August 3, 1961. 

27 Zycie Gospodarcze, Warsaw, July 16, 1961. 
28 Sce Bulletin, 1961, No. 4, p. 38. 
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in getting his own way. In the course of last year, the draft of the new Party 
Program and the final version of the Program as officially adopted both avoided 
committing themselves on the subject, and when the final resolution of the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress dealt with this question, it appeared to confirm the position 
of those who stood for the continued priority of heavy industry. The resolution 
declared: 


Heavy industry must continue to be developed at an accelerated pace, above 
all the power industry, metallurgy, the chemical, fuel and building industries .... 
Funds which accumulate in industry through the overfulfillment of plan targets 
must be transferred primarily to agriculture or the light and food industries. ?® 


Thus, agriculture and light industry are to receive, not fresh assignments of 
capital funds, but only those funds which accumulate through the overfulfillment 
of plan targets, and then only “primarily,” i.e., not in their entirety. This was 
undoubtedly a victory for the “dogmatists” in the USSR. Two weeks later, at the 
Fifteenth Comecon Conference, the demands of agriculture made themselves 
heard once more, so that one may say that the dispute over this question has not 
yet been finally settled and the demands for energetic measures to overcome the 
crisis in agriculture are more insistent in the other Comecon countries than in the 
USSR itself. 

The agricultural crisis in the Eastern bloc is a problem which cannot be solved 
solely by the “division of labor” or technical recommendations. Fundamental 
decisions are necessary if Moscow intends to take its new program for the 
“transition to the higher phase of Communism”? at all seriously. In his speech of 
January 6 referred to above, Khrushchev declared that the aim was that people 
should be able to eat and dress well, have proper living accommodation and their 
cultural and material needs satisfied. At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, as 
already suggested, little remained of this aspect of the speech, and although the 
Fifteenth Comecon Conference dealt primarily with questions of agriculture, it 
could naturally make no decisions on matters of principle, which can only be 
raised in the highest Party organs. In the Communist bloc as a whole, Khrushchev 
and other leading Soviet Communists no longer wield the absolute power that 
was once enjoyed by Stalin, but even so a decision on matters of principle within 
the Soviet Party leadership is still of importance as a precedent or example for 
others. For this 1eason, the plenary session of the Soviet Party Central Committee 
in March of this year acquires particular significance. 

The present juncture is not especially favorable for important decisions on 
questions of agriculture. In 1961, not only the targets for agriculture remained 
unfulfilled: the total volume of Soviet foreign trade rose by 4 percent instead of 
the planned 6.5 percent, and the national income increased by 7 instead of 9 per- 
cent.5°’The disputes between Moscow and Peking and Moscow and Tirana have 
not yet been settled; naturally, economic problems lie at the root of these disputes 
as also of the opposition of Molotov and his associates. On the other hand, we 





29 Pravda, November 1, 1961, p. 4. 
30 TASS, December 20, 1960 and January 22, 1962. 


should not attribute all faults in the Eastern bloc’s economy to such tensions. It 
would be false, for example, to interpret as a symptom of Sino-Soviet tension the 
fact that Communist China receives from the USSR no appreciable aid in the 
form of foodstuffs for the relief of her population. Whether the USSR is actually 
prepared to render such aid we do not know: it is clear only that she 1s not ina 
position to offer foodstuffs on a scale that would be of appreciable significance 
for China. The chances of satisfying the growing needs of the Comecon bloc 
itself are open to doubt: but here the problem is of a different order from that in 
China. 

In the Comecon bloc there 1s, indeed, no threat of starvation, but instead the 
problems attendant upon rapid industrialization, According to Khrushchev, the 
urban population of the USSR has risen since 1953 by 28 million, while the total 
population has increased by only one million more. This is sufficient in itself to 
indicate the scale of the drift to the cities in the USSR, which is inseparable from 
a desire for improved living standards. Soviet agriculture, although somewhat neg- 
lected, can feed the cities, but cannot fully satisfy their rapidly growing demands. 
If this problem is not solved, the relative shortage of foodstuffs may threaten 
continued industrialization. The Moscow correspondent of the Hungarian Party 
organ Népszabadsag, on the last day of the March plenary session of the Central 
Committee, which, like the Twenty-Second Party Congress before, was faced with 
the task of attempting to settle these problems, described the mood of the city’s 
population as follows: 


In response to Comrade Khrushchev’s call, thousands of young Komsomol 
members have reported to go and work ın the villages ın order to be able to give 
more grain, meat and milk to the country. During the last few days, the lines of 
people waiting before the newspaper kiosks are no shorter than at the time when 
the space ships were launched.*1 


From these lines, one may adduce an elementary desire on the part of the 
Soviet population for a living standard which not only knows no starvation but 
corresponds to the present state of Soviet industrialization. The Soviet population 
expected that the Central Committee would adopt decisions that would lead to a 
superabundance of foodstuffs in the near future, and it is clear that the Central 
Committee made energetic efforts to fulfill these expectations through an increase 
in the country’s agricultural output. Khrushchev’s first speech, delivered on 
March 5, contained a number of suggestions, including (1) the abandonment of 
Vilyams’ grass-arable system; (2) a reorganization of the administration and 
control of agriculture; and (3) the provision of more machinery and more 
technically-qualified workers for agriculture. On the proposal to abandon Vilyams’ 
system there is no need to comment here, since this is primarily a proposal of a 
specialized nature.5* The second proposal is undoubtedly designed to increase the 
Party’s control of agriculture, and it is possible that the third is also intended to 
serve this purpose as well as that of agricultural mechanization. This enhanced 


EEs Nepszabadsag, March 9, 1962. 
32 See Professor Novak-Deker’s article in the present 1ssne of the Bulletin. 
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Party contiol, combined with an-improvement in the agricultural labor available, 
may well lead to a certain rise in agricultural production. Even so, the new 
demands made of agriculture are extremely high: they well exceed the targets set 
by the Seven-Year Plan, although during the first three years of this plan the 
country’s agriculture has not succeeded once in reaching the targets set. Khrush- 
chey declared: 


It is now not a matter of raising the output of grain, meat or milk by a few 
percent... The production of the most important types of agricultural produce 
must be doubled or trebled in the near future.33 


What precisely is meant by “the near future” was not stated. Khrushchev did, 
however, give a definite program for the current year: during 1962, Soviet 
citizens should receive per head 42 kilograms of meat, 266 kilograms of milk 
and milk products and 34 kilograms of sugar. This means, he said, that in 1962 
Soviet agriculture must, inter alia, produce 163 million tons of grain, 12.9 million 
tons of meat and 85 million tons of milk. By the end of the Seven-Year Plan in 
1965, the annual production of grain should reach 195.6 million tons.34 


If these targets are to be reached, the Soviet output of grain must show an 
increase of 18 percent this year over the level for 1961 and an increase of 40 percent 
by the end of the Seven-Year Plan instead of the originally planned 16—28 percent. 
The possibility of achieving such increases is so remote that one inevitably asks 
oneself what can have prompted the Party to make such bold promises. They 
cannot be dismissed as pure propaganda since the first effects are to be felt in the 
course of the current year, while the memory of their announcement is still 
relatively fresh in people’s minds. It is more likely that Khrushchev and his 
associates are somehow under severe pressure. On the same occasion, he stated: 


The manuracture of agricultural machinery is to be doubled. This is a difficult 
task and cannot be solved in two or three years; but we must make a start on ıt 
straight away.35 


In his final speech on March 9, however, Khrushchev spoke somewhat dif- 
ferently, having meanwhile discovered that agriculture could increase its output 
by making better use of the equipment already available, provided that the 
administration of agriculture was improved and reinforced with more or better 
specialists.3° It would seem, therefore, that an improvement or extension of 
mechanization in Soviet agriculture is to be replaced by enhanced Party control 
and by a qualitative and quantitative enhancement of the contribution made by 
human labor. But Communist ideology is becoming ever less capable of inspiring 
collective and state farm workers to improve their performance: Soviet agriculture 
has too long and too often been exploited in the interests of the country’s indus- 
trialization. On the other hand, an early solution of the agricultural problem is 


33 Prapda, March 6, 1962. 
U Ibid. 
3 Thid. 
38 TASS, March 9, 1962. 
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necessary in the interests of continued industialization, so that agriculture must 
inevitably come to occupy a prominent position in the Party’s general plans for 
the economy. i i l 

The decision will not be easy for the Patty leaders. It is difficult to pursue 
two opposed aims—a continuation of former rates of industrialization and a 
considerable improvement in living standarcs—by means of unaltered methods 
and ideological theses. Both aims can be libezally illustrated by quotations from 
Marx and Lenin, but for this very reason ary attempt to modify the country’s 
economic planning is bound to lead to ideological deviations. 

Whether “genuine” Marxism-Leninism still exists at all as the ideology of a. 
political regime and whether its pope resides in Moscow, Peking or Belgrade is 
disputable, but there can be no doubting that in the economically and militarily 
most powerful Communist states a stratum of higher functionaries has control of 
untold resources. These functionaries, like tke leading stratum of any economic 
regime hitherto, want not only to retain their power but also to ensure the 
continued growth of the production resources under their control. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of this continued growtk is the backwardness of agriculture 
in the countries concerned, and the choice of means to overcome this obstacle is 
not great. An abandonment of the collective and state farm system, for example, 
is out of the question, since this would entail the loss of control over agriculture. 
Even Gomulka wants to complete collectivization: the relative freedom of the 
Polish peasantry is merely the result of having chosen a slower and more peaceful 
path to the nationalization of agriculture. The only alternative would appear to 
be that of raising considerably the sums invested in agriculture, but where would 
they have to be drawn from?—From heavy industry? From armaments? Heavy 
industry is so intimately connected with armaments that it could only be en- 
croached upon ia a spirit of sincere “peaceful coexistence,” and this brings us 
back to the fundamental problems of ideolcgy. 

In his speech of March 9, Khrushchev protested hotly against the supposition 
that Soviet agriculture was going through a crisis: 

However much the imperialists may scream about a crisis, we know that there 
is no crisis 1n our agriculture. We are now criticizing our agriculture, not because 
we have done too little, but because even more must be done and because we can 
do more if we exploit the opportunities sensibly.’ 


It should, however, be fairly clear from ovr evidence that agricultural planning 
is in the grip of a serious and chronic crisis, not only in the USSR but in the 
entire Comecon bloc. If the ambitious figures set by the Central Committee at its 
recent plenary session are-not reached this year, the crisis will become even more 
acute: it is likely to prompt a discussion in all the Communist parties of the Come- 
con bloc, a discussion which in its turn will increase the danger of further discord 
in the Communist bloc. 


37 Ibid. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Principle of Selective Rehabilitation 


Following the dethronement of Stalin, begun with some hesitancy after 
Khrushchev’s speech at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 and made a central 
subject of discussion at the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961, a beginning 
was made on the rehabilitation of Communists executed or persecuted under 
Stalin’s regime. Since the process is still under way, it would be premature to 
draw any final conclusions as to its scale and motives. It is equally difficult to 
foresee its political consequences. Khrushchev, the pioneer of the campaign 
against the personality cult, has himself admitted that the elimination of the per- 
sonality cult and other measures linked with it themselves pose a danger to the 
Communist dictatorship. In his speech to the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
he stated: 


Of course, the Party was aware that the disclosure of errors, distortions and 
abuses of power might arouse a certain feeling of bitterness and even dissatisfaction 
in Party ranks and among the people, that it might entail certain expenses and losses 
and create temporary difficulties for the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and 
the fraternal Marxist-Leninist parties. 

Indeed, the dethronement of Stalin in the Soviet Union and the rehabilitation 
of the Hungarian Communist Rajk, for example, and others executed by the 
Stalinist regime in Hungary prompted a revolt not only against the Hungarian 
Stalinists but also against the Communist regime as a whole, and particularly 
against the “fraternal guardianship” of the Kremlin. Suca manifestations occurred 
not only in Hungary, Poland and others of the “people’s democracies,” but also 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

In his speech on the personality cult at the closed session of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, Khrushchev stated that of the 139 members and candidate 
members elected to the Party Central Committee at the Seventeenth Party Congress 
98, or 70 percent, were subsequently arrested and shct and also that “the vast 
majority” of the delegates to the Seventeenth Congress were arrested for alleged 
counterrevolutionary crimes. He went on to announce that in 1954 the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court had begun reviewing the cases of Party members 
who had fallen victim to Stalin’s arbitrary behavior. This collegium had, he said, 
rehabilitated 7,679 persons, many of them posthumously. 

It is significant that Khrushchev made no mention of Stalin’s crimes against 
Soviet citizens who had not been Party members, recalling only the names of 
Communists who had suffered, and then only those who had been loyal supporters 
of the “general line” of the Party under Stalin’s leadership. He expressed no 
disgust at the idea of persecuting Party members for political motives; he merely 
~ L Tepestia, October 18, 1961. 
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protested against Stalin’s foolhardiness in ordering the execution of Communists 
who had been unswervingly loyal to the Party line. “How... can we believe,” 
he asked, “that such people could prove to be ‘two-faced’ and had joined the 
camp of the enemies of socialism during the era after the political liquidation of 
Zinovievites, Trotskyites and rightists and after the great accomplishments of 
socialist construction?”*® Five years later, at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
the proposal was adopted to erect in Moscow a memorial “to commemorate 
notable Party and state officials who became victims of unjustified repressions 
during the period of the personality cult.” The limited extent of ‘“de-Staliniza- 
tion” is here evident: “justified repressions,” involving the most brutal physical 
and mental torture, are not listed among Stalin’s crimes and the victims of this 
treatment are apparently not eligible for rehabilitation. 

Communist victims of Stalin’s repressions fall into the following six categories: 
Party members loyal to Stalin’s policies and leadership; Trotskyites; the Zinoviev- 
Kamenev group; the Bukharin-Tomsky group; military personnel; and various 
groups of “national-deviationists.”” Some idea of the line to be followed in the 
rehabilitation of Communists who suffered in Stalin’s purges may be gained from 
the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Umon published in Moscow in 
1959, which gives a political justification of Stalin’s savage measures against 
oppositional elements within the Communist Party. Regarding the Trotskyite 
group which spoke out at the Sixteenth Party Congress in 1925, for example, it 
alleges that Trotsky and his supporters wished to capitulate to capitalism.‘ This 
is a clear distortion of the political platform of the Trotskyites, who sought to 
further the proletarian revolution in the industrial countries of Western Europe and 
agitated for “permanent revolution.” At the same time, they wished to accelerate 
industrialization in the Soviet Union by putting an end to the New Economic 
Policy which Lenin had introduced in 1921. Having once rid the Party of the 
Trotskyites, Stalin set about implementing, in his own manner, that very same 
policy which Trotsky had been the first to advance. 


In the opinion of the compilers of this new, Khrushchevian, history of the 
Party, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Kamenev and others of Lenin’s associates 
liquidated on Stalin’s orders do not deserve rehabilitation, not only for their lack 
of faith in the possibility of creating a socialist system in the USSR, but also 
because of their treasonable activities: 


Blinded with hatred of the Party leadership and the Soviet government, they 
reached the point where they were ready to stab the Soviet state in the back at the 
moment the imperialists launched their attack on it.5 


Thus, while condemning Stalin’s arbitrary actions, Khrushchev’s history of 
the Party repeats the slanders uttered by Stalin against many old Bolsheviks whom 


2 The New York Times, June 5, 1956 

3 Tzvestia, October 30, 1961. 

4 Istoriya Komorumsticheshot Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 372. i 

5 Ibid., p. 385. 
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the latter accused of being agents of foreign powers and desiring the defeat of the 
Soviet Union in a war with capitalism. More than that, although it is common 
knowledge that the confessions made by Communists at the trials of the thirties 
were extracted by threats and torture, the history justifies Stalin’s treatment of 
members of the “defeated oppositional groups of Trotskyites, Zinovievites, 
tightists and nationalists,” who consequently do not qualify for rehabilitation. 


Another official source, the History of the USSR: The Epoch of Socialism, 
which covers the years 1917-57, also refers to Stalin’s persecution of Party 
members: “On the basis of slanderous reports, unsubstantiated charges and 
denunciations, many Communists who were honest Soviet citizens were expelled 
from the Party and arrested. Arbitrary actions were also permitted to be taken 
against leading Party officials.”® Yet it repeats charges leveled against Communists 
who disagreed with Stalin’s policy: “In 1936 and 1937 and at the beginning of 
1938, the trials took place of members of the underground Trotsky-Zinoviev and 
Bukharin groups. Facts proved that these persons had taken the course of direct 
anti-Soviet activity.” 

Thus, what has been called the “Stalinist school of falsification” continues 
even now, after the crimes of the late dictator have been revealed, to serve as a 
basis for accusations. True, the tone of books, articles and speeches condemning 
oppositional Communists has changed somewhat since Stalin’s days, when the 
History of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks : A Short Course, published 
in 1938, described them as “monsters from the Bukharin-Trotsky gang.”’® But 
in the main, the descriptions of executed Bukharinites, Trotskyites and other 
oppositional elements contained in the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union do not differ from those of Stalin’s time. This is perhaps not surprising, 
since Khrushchev and a number of his closest associates themselves took an 
active part in the liquidation of oppositional Communists. For the same reason, 
Khrushchev has only been able to extend rehabilitation to a small section of those 
Communists who suffered under the Stalin terror. (Another reason for this 
restraint is that the USSR’s present leaders are deeply obliged to Stalin for purging 
the Party of its most prominent members and so clearing the way for younger 
men who would otherwise have had to wait a long time for their promotion.) 

The question of rehabilitating Stalin’s victims was raised again, this time with 
more firmness, by Khrushchev and his supporters at the Twenty-Second Party 
Céngress in October 1961. The discussion was, of course, motivated, not by 
any wish to secure justice for the victims, but simply by a desire to discomfort 
the anti-Party group which was disputing Khrushchev’s position. Since Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Malenkov and the others had played an active part in eliminating 
“enemies of the people” under Stalin, Khrushchev considered it to his advantage 
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Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course), Moscow, 1938, p- 331. 
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to remind the Party Congress and the Soviet people of this fact. In their speeches 
at the congress, he and his associates repeated that the members of the anti-Party 
group were personally responsible for the repression of Communists under 
Stalin’s administration. True, in his conclud-ng address at the T'wenty-Second 
Party Congress, Khrushchev was more sympathetic toward those Communists 
who were executed for their opposition to Stalin. He declared himself to be 
opposed to the persecution of Party membe-s who “express opinions of their 
own which differ from those of others. We staad for the application in such cases, 
not of repression, but of Leninist methods of persuasion and explanation.” ? 
As an example of the policy to be followed, Khrushchev cited Lenin’s treatment 
of the old Bolsheviks Zinoviev and Kamenev, who in October 1917 spoke out 
in the press against the armed uprising planned by the Party, thus revealing the 
plans of the Céntral Committee to its enemies. Although at the time Lenin 
demanded their exclusion from the Party, “when Zinoviev and Kamenev later 
declared that they had been in error and admi-ted their guilt, Lenin showed great 
magnanimity toward them and himself raised the question of reinstating them 
in the Party leadership.” 1° 


Khrushchev did not, however, bring up he question of their rehabilitation 
as sound Communists, albeit “deviationists,” at the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress. In the eyes of the present Party leaders, their opposition to Stalin’s 
regime remains “direct anti-Soviet activity.” This attitude toward '“‘deviationists” 
was recently confirmed by M. A. Suslov in his address to the All-Union Con- 
ference of Heads of Social Science Departments in Higher Educational Estab- 
lishments : 


It is necessary to deliver a decisive rebuff to any attempts in any ideological 
sector, under the guise of criticism of the zult of the individual, to whitewash 
Trotskyism, right-wing opportunism, national deviation and other anti-Leninist 
tendencies .. .1 


These words contained a definite answer to Trotsky’s widow, who in 1961 
requested the rehabilitation of her husband, assassinated in Mexico in 1940 by an 
agent sent by Stalin. The British historian A. J. P. Taylor recently expressed the 
opinion that Trotsky would be rehabilitatec, basing his assertion on the fact 
that early this year,the London Communist pudlishers Lawrence and Wishart pub- 
lished a new and complete edition of Ten Dass that Shook the World, the account 
of the Bolshevik revolution by the American Communist John Reed, who died 
in 1920.12 This book, which described Trotsky’s outstanding contribution to the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, had been banned in the USSR under Stalin. In view 
of the statements by Suslov and other higk-ranking Soviet leaders, however, 
Taylor’s belief in the possible rehabilitation cf Trotsky would seem to be some- 
what misplaced. The same applies to other oppositional Communists who perished 

® Tevestia, October 29, 1961. 

10 Thid. 

11 Prasda, February 4, 1962. 

13 The Observer, London, February 4, 1962. 
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in the purges. Rehabilitation is only for those Communists who remained loyal 
to Stalin’s political line but were executed, as the Party leaders now put it, because 
of Stalin’s suspiciousness and the intrigues of the “villain” Beriya. 

At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev also dealt in detail with 
the repression of outstanding Soviet Army officers executed by Stalin’s decree, 
whereas at the Twentieth Congress he had only referred to it in general terms. 
“Such outstanding military commanders as Tukhachevsky, Yakir, Uborevich, 
Kork, Yegorov and Eideman,” he said, “fell victim to the repressions. . . . Later, 
Blyukher and other outstanding military commanders were repressed. ... Many 
splendid commanders and political officials of the Red Army were executed.” 13 
High-ranking Red Army officers who perished in Stalin’s terror were rehabilitated 
soon after the dictator’s death. Their names, portraits and biographies, together 
with references to their services to the Communist Party, were included in later 
volumes of both the Large Soviet Encyclopedia and the Small Soviet Encyclopedia. 
The biographies did not mention the reasons for their deaths, although the dates 
of their executions were given. Nevertheless, it may be considered that the rehabi- 
litation of Red Army Communists has been far more complete than that of any 
other category of victims, a fact which confirms Khrushchev’s desire to curry 
favor with the army. 

Somewhat more complex is the fate of Communists in the “national,” i.e., 
non-Russian, republics, who suffered heavy losses by execution, exile and suicide 
during the period of industrialization and collectivization after 1930. In these 
republics, some Communists desired the complete independence of their countries 
from Russia, others were in favor of a confederation of Soviet republics. Stalin’s 
plan to subordinate the national republics entirely to Moscow triumphed in 
1922—23 with the creation of the Soviet Union under the false mask of a federal 
system and later, when he had consolidated his dictatorship, Stalin set about 
eliminating all traces of “nationalist deviation.” Many Party members in Georgia 
who had been executed in 1936, including the Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, were rehabilitated after Stalin’s death. The same applies to some 
Party members in thé Tatar ASSR, although not to its first prime minister, 
Sultan-Galiev. Armenian Communists, including First Secretary of the Armenian 
Party Central Committee Agasi Khandzhian, Chairman of the first Revolutionary 
Committee of Soviet Armenia Sarkis Kasian and another governmental official 
Saak Ter Gabrelian, who had meta similar fate, were rehabilitated more completely. 
In all these cases, the same principle may be observed: namely, that the rehabili- 
tated include only those whose record is innocent of “direct anti-Soviet activity,” 
i.e., separatism. Among the Ukrainian Communists, for example, Stanislav 
Kossior was rehabilitated after Stalin’s death: Kossior, First Secretary of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee until 1937, belonged to that group in the 
Ukraine which had obediently ‘carried out the demands of the All-Union Party 
Central Committee while desiring to retain a certain measure of autonomy. 
Mykola Skrypnyk, one-time commissar for education in the Ukraine, had belonged 





13 [zvestia, October 29, 1961. 
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to the group which favored confederation with the RSFSR and the other Union 
republics. Having fought for an extension of the Ukraine’s rights within the 
framework of the Union and, in particular, for the equal status of the Ukrainian 
and Russian languages in the Ukraine, he had come into conflict with Stalin and 
committed suicide in 1933. Posthumously, he was accused of having led a “‘nation- 
alist conspiracy within the Ukrainian Party.”+4 In 1956, however, an article in the 
journal Voprosy istorii refuted these accusations of “nationalist deviation” and 
drew attention to Skrypnyk’s services to the Communist movement, in particular, 
the creation of the USSR.15 A member of the group to which Kossior had 
belonged, one-time chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine, 
later deputy chairman of the corresponding body for the USSR, Vlas Chubar, 
was also among those to be rehabilitated. In 1961, he was described as having 
“waged an implacable struggle against the Trotskyites, right-wing opportunists, 
Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists and other enemies of the Party.” 18 

In general, however, the official disapproval of nationalist tendencies continues. 
As Central Committee Secretary L. Ilichev stated at the ideological conference 
held last year after the Party Congress, Party members must continue “to combat 
the slightest nationalist manifestations.... Revivals of nationalism are artifi- 
cially stimulated by imperialist propaganda and exploited for ends hostile to 
Communism.” 17 

Finally, and most important, no attempt has been made to rehabilitate the 
millions of workers and peasants who perished in forced labor camps over the 
long years of Stalin’s dictatorship.” For these victims of his arbitrary rule the 
Party plans no monuments. No memorials will be raised to honor the dead of 
those small peoples of the Northern Caucasus and the Crimea who were deported 
from their homes to Asia during World War II. After Stalin’s death, some of the 
peoples of the Northern Caucasus were allowed to return to their native lands 
and Khrushchev did condescend to express his sympathy for their sufferings at the 
Twentieth Party Congress, but the Crimean Tatars, for example, have not received 
even formal permission to return to their homeland from Turkestan. Thus, it 
may be seen that the present Party leaders, despite their condemnation of Stalin’s 
tyranny, nevertheless exploit many of these faits accomplis where they are to their 


18 
advantage. P. Fedenk 


14 Pravda, November 27, 1933. 

18 Voprosy istorii, 1956, No. 3, p. 140. 

18 Ukrainsky tstorychny xburnal, Kiev, 1961, No. 3, p. 145. 

17 Pravda, December 27, 1961. 

18 R. Conquest, The Soviet Deportation of Nationalities, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1960, passis. 
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Agriculture 


The Reorganization in Soviet Agriculture 


The “Defunct” Grass-Arable System 


On January 27, 1962, the newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya published a letter of 
recantation from the learned council of the Soviet Union’s oldest and most 
influential center of agronomy, the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy, Moscow. 
The letter was a response to the revision of the official stand on the sravopolye, or 
grass-arable, system of agriculture. The Large Soviet Encyclopedia summarizes the 
former importance of this system (and its inventor, Academician V. R. Vilyams) 
thus: ; 

His [Vilyams’] theory of a single pedogenetic process and soil fertility is the 
crowning achievement of modern pedology. His grass-arable system has become 
the scientific basis of production on sovkhozes and kolkhozes, and is the most pro- 
gressive farming system in the world.} 


The letter describes how the theory was born and developed at the Academy 
before being propagated throughout the Soviet Union. The Academy, it says, 
became a bastion of the grass-arable system—an agricultural method which has 
now demonstrated its “total lack of scientific and practical foundation” and has 
caused the state irreparable harm. The rectorate and staff of the Academy acknowl- 
edge as “profoundly justified” the condemnation by the Central Committee, 
Khrushchev and delegates at the Twenty-Second Party Congress of the publicity 
work done by the Academy in the propagation and universal application of the 
grass-arable system. 


Such was the ignominious fate of a Soviet agricultural experiment which 
lasted for more than twenty years. A quarter of a century ago, Vilyams (1863~ 
1939) claimed that the grass-arable system was inseparable from socialism, that 
his method was “‘an historical necessity for socialist agriculture,” which was why 
it had met with so much opposition.® 


The apologist of the grass-arable system could not, of course, foresee that the 
head of the Soviet government and the Communist Party would become the 
fiercest of the antitravopolshchiki, as opponents of the system came to be called. 
Under Khrushchev’s leadership, the campaign against the system was intensified 
during the T'wenty-Second Congress and the subsequent zonal conferences on 
agriculture. The climax was reached at the Conference of Agricultural Workers 
of the Non-Chernozem (Black Earth) Zone of the RSFSR, held in December 1961 
in Moscow. On the fourteenth of that month, Khrushchev passed final sentence 
with the words: “The Party has absolutely condemned the propagation of the 
gtass-arable system.” 3- 


1 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. I, 1949, p. 584. 


2? V. R. Vilyams, Izbrannye sochineniya (Selected Works), Vol. I, 1950, p. 9. 
3 Tzvestia, December 17, 1961. 
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Why has the attitude toward Vilyams’ method undergone such a radical 
change? To answer this question, we must make a brief historical survey of the 
subject, reminding the reader en passant of material printed in these columns and 
elsewhere on the first revision of the grass-ara>le system.* 


* 


Vilyams’ grass-arable system, which the first edition of the Large Soviet 
Encyclopedia describes as the “practical part” of ais theory of the origin and devel- 
opment of soil, was the logical conclusion of his “dialectic agrological pedology.” 
At a period coinciding with the end of the N2w Economic Policy and the be- 
ginning of collectivization, classical Russian pecology as created at the end of the 
last century by V. V. Dokuchaev, which in ite day acted as a stimulus for the 
development of this science throughout the world, came under fire from the 
Bolsheviks led by Vilyams, who accused it of “inconsistency on the plane of 
dialectical materialism.” It was unfavorably cortrasted with Vilyams’ “dynamic, 
evolutionary and dialectic pedology” and systematically demolished. 

Vilyams’ speech at the Second International Soil, Science Congress, held in 
Moscow in 1930, typified the Communist Party’s attitude to soil science and 
agricultural science in general. His ideas had tke Party’s backing and were later 
incorporated in the planning of crops in the Soviet Union. Throughout his 
career, ignoring the effect of mineral fertilizers oa the soil, he contended that soil 
fertility was raised under the influence of perertial grasses alone, and considered 
that the grass-arable system was a farming techn-que with a sound scientific basis. 

Vilyams’ theories were not new, being based on the findings of Dokuchaev, 
P. A. Kostychev and other doyens of pre-Revo'utionary agronomy. His system 
is a compound of four elements: a rotation of crops in which perennial leguminous 
and cereal grasses form an essential part; a particalar tillage system; the fertilizing 
of plants (not soil); and forest windbreaks. The beneficial effect of the powerful 
root system of perennial grasses on soil fertility chrough improved soil structure 
and the accumulation of organic substances wes known long before Vilyams. 
(At the end of the last century, Dokuchaev estiblished the Kamennaya Steppe 
Experimental Station in the Voronezh Province. where forest windbreaks were 
cultivated.) Vilyams’ ideas gained extraordinary popularity in influential circles, 
for they were particularly well adapted to the agrazian revolution, i.e., collectiviza- 
tion, and to the Bolshevik system as a whole. Among the marks of favor bestowed 
on their author was his admission to the Communist Party without the usual 
' preliminary term as a candidate member. His mzin theses—that planned socialist 
tasks imposed by the state are the basis of product on on sovkhozes and kolkhozes 
and that the law of waning soil fertility shoulc be categorically refuted—were 
entirely in line with the interests of the Commun st leaders. With the application 
of the grass-arable system, he considered it conceivable that planned objectives 





1 See, for example, “The New Experiment in Soviet Agrculture,” Bulletin, 1954, No. 9. 

5 A good account of the history of Russian soil science mzy be found in J. S. Joffe, “Russian Con- 
tribution to Soil Science,” in the symposium Soset Sczence publimed by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sctence, Washington, 1952. 
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would be set whose fulfillment required an increase in the Union’s soil fertility 
of the order of 1,000 percent.® 


In the second half of the thirties, a conflict developed between two schools of 
agronomy, two approaches to the problem of how to reorganize the agricultural 
system of the Soviet Union. Both emanated from the Timiryazev Agricultural 
Academy. Vilyams,who held the chair of pedology, represented the agrological 
approach, demanding the universal application of the grass- -arable system. The 
agrochemical approach was recommended by Academician D. N. Pryanishnikov, 
holder of the chair of agrochemistry, who championed row crop rotation with 
fertilization of the soil. Both he and Academician Gedroits stressed the need to 
increase yields by making greater use of soil fertilizers. Pryanishnikov also main- 
tained that the grass-arable system could not be looked upon as a panacea for 
Soviet agriculture, claiming that it would reduce the area under crops far more 
than his own crop rotation method. Most specialists weze on his side, but he had 
to fight against unfair odds. Vilyams employed impermissible methods (including 
political threats) and used all the demagogic techniques of the man of power. 

Vilyams’ victory was officially reflected in the resolutions on the grass-arable 
rotation system passed by the Party Central Committee at its plenary session in 
June 1937. 

On October 20, 1948, the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Party 
Central Committee issued the famous (though now forgotten) decree on “The 
Stalin Plan to Reshape Nature,” which dealt with the introduction of grass-arable 
rotation and the planting of forest windbreaks. By this decree, the Party and the 
government, ignoring the opposition of numerous experts (many of whom met 
a tragic end), made the grass-arable system the compulsory method of arable 
farming throughout the Soviet Union. 

Opposition to Vilyams’ theoretical views on both “dialectic” pedology and 
the grass-arable system was never really silenced: it merely assumed various 
forms at research and training centers and in the field. His system was applied, 
but the total grain yield did not reach the figures planned and productivity was 
as low as before. 

The first official criticism came in 1954-55. At the Central Committee plenum 
of February—March 1954, Khrushchev openly admitted that Vilyams’ system 
was inadequate as a single agricultural method for universal application. He stated 
the necessity of introducing a number of important corrections into the theory 
of grass-arable rotation and said that “the use of crop rotation with perennial 
grasses does not justify itself in the steppe regions of the Ukraine and a number of 
- other ateas.”? In the same year, the Ministry of Agriculture was forced to admit 
that the strict enforcement of the grass-arable system had inflicted huge losses 
on the national economy.® At the 1955 Saratov Conference of Agricultural 
Workers, Khrushchev stated: 

€ Vilyams, op. cit., VoL I, p. 214. 

7 Prasda, March 21, 1954. 

8 Sotsialisticheskos selskos kboxyaistvo, 1954, No. 9. 
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We had the grass-arable system, developed by V. R. Vilyams. Experience has 
shown that this system has proved disadvantageous for steppe and arid regions.... 
Therefore, the grass-arable system... has been rejected for steppe and arid regions.® 


Criticism was again brought to bear at the 1955 plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee, and the grass-arable system, although retaining its validity for some areas 
(especially the non-chernozem belt and the podzol zone), lost its position as the 
only approved method of arable farming. 


The expected had happened. Vilyams’ grass-arable system, of which the Party 
and government had made a fetish, had yielded poor results. There followed a 
period of silence, and it seemed that the criticism made had been primarily directed 
at its indiscriminate application. The second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
did not deny the local value of the system. Remarking that “the grass-arable 
system may not be viewed as an immutable system of agrotechnical measures 
fit for all areas of the USSR without exception,” the encyclopedia adds: “The 
grass-arable system of agriculture is of great importance for the non-chernozem 
belt.’’10 


The second revision began at the Central Committee’s plenary session of 
January 1961. The final annihilating criticism came at the T'wenty-Second Party 
Congress and the subsequent zonal agricultural conferences at Tashkent, Tselino- 
grad, Novosibirsk, Khabarovsk, Moscow, Sverdlovsk, Kiev, Minsk, etc., in 1961 
and 1962. The sharpest condemnation of the grass-arable system was made in the 
non-chernozem regions, i.e., in the very areas where it was supposed to have 
retained its local value. Khrushchev engineered this last blow in December 1961 
at the Moscow Conference of Agricultural Workers. Numerous accusations and 
even insults were hurled at Soviet agricultural specialists. Khrushchev advised 
them “not to put their academic calling to shame,” “not to disgrace science” 
and recommended that they extricate themselves from the “grass-arable bog.” 
His main targets for invective were the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy, the 
Agricultural Research Institute for the Central Regions of the Non-Chernozem 
Zone (near Moscow), and the Research Institute for Agriculture in the Northwest 
(near Leningrad). 


In his fulminations against a sovkhoz director from the Leningrad Oblast, 
Khrushchev threatened to withdraw the man’s Party ticket. His words received 
no sympathy from the audience and he observed that approval of his criticism was 
timid. As the reason for his stand, Khrushchev declared, “the grass-arable system 
has become a brake on the realization of agricultural development plans.”14 
This statement is both an admission of the unfoundedness of “The Stalin Plan to 
Reshape Nature” and an intimation of the existence of sew plans for Soviet 
agriculture. 





8 Pravda, March 19, 1955. 
10 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XLII, 1956, p. 85. 
11 Tzyestia, December 17, 1961. 
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After World War II, Soviet specialists embarked on a study of agriculture in 
Eastern Germany. For many years, Vilyams’ grass-arable system was publicized 
among the Germans, but the idea was difficult to introduce in a country with 
an exemplary system of agriculture, the heritage of Justus Freiherr von Liebig, 
who proved the value of mineral fertilizers. There can be no doubt that Soviet 
agricultural specialists and the Soviet leaders have learned numerous lessons from 
their prolonged study of German arable-farming. For the last four years, the total 
grain yield of the Soviet Union has remained relatively static: in 1958, it was 
approximately 141,200,000 tons; in 1959, 125,900,000; in 1960, 134,400,000; and 
in 1961, 137,300,000 tons, At the 1956 Party Congress, it was planned to raise 
the total grain yield to 180,000,000 tons by 1960: the actual figure fell short of the 
target by 45,000,000 tons. At the 1959 Congress, the target was not raised and 
provision was made for its non-achievement by setting it at 164,000,000— 
180,000,000 tons. The average yield per hectare of cereal crops for the years 
1954—58 was 920 kilograms; in 1959 it was 1,050 kilograms and in 1960, 1,090 
kilograms. The 1956 figures for Western Germany were 3,020 kilograms of 
wheat, 2,520 kilograms of rye and 2,710 kilograms of barley per hectare.12 
The ratio of Soviet to West German yields per unit area can therefore be set at 1 : 3. 


In his criticism of the grass-arable system at the Moscow zonal agricultural 
conference in 1961, Khrushchev quoted a number of examples from West 
European practice. He acknowledged the high standards of German agriculture, 
mentioning the Schwaneberg estate in Eastern Germany as a typical specimen of 
intensive farming. He referred especially to the division of land among crops on 
this farm, where 5 percent of the arable area is under grasses (compared to the 
average of 50 percent under the grass-arable system), 50 percent under cereal and 
leguminous crops and 32 percent under row crops (sugar beet, corn, potatoes). 
Crops of winter wheat as high as 5 metric tons per hectare are obtained. In the 
course of the Moscow conference, Khrushchev arrived at the conclusion: “We 
must reorganize the system of arable farming on revolutionary principles. The 
defunct grass-arable system must be contrasted with a vital, purposive and 
efficient allocation of arable land to various crops.’’!8 Thus, Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders now favor Pryanishnikov’s “row crop” system, which entails crop 
rotation with a large quantity of cereal, leguminous and row crops. According to 
the new Party Program, the main means of improving Soviet agriculture is to 
intensify it. The switch to the “row crop” method is the first step in this direction, 
and is initially to be implemented in the old arable regions of the USSR. The full 
acceptance of Pryanishnikov’s agrochemical approach is confirmed, for example, 
by the fact that on November 16, 1961, Sovetskaya Rossiya published an article by 
leading Soviet agrochemists entitled “Not the Grass-Arable System but Chemiza- 
tion” and subtitled “Practice Confirms that D. N. Pryanishnikov’s Theory is 
True.” 





13 Selskoe Rbozyaistvo kapitalisticheskikb stran (Agriculture in the Capitalist Countries), Moscow, 
1959, pp. 126, 129 and 132, 
13 Tavestia, December 17, 1961. 
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Pryanishnikov, whose final victory is posthumous, was well conversant with 
West European agriculture—far more so then Vilyams, who was more of an 
armchair philosopher and theorist. He knew that German, Belgian, Dutch, 
Danish and British farmers use huge quantities of mineral fertilizers, and took 
account only of chemical fertilizers as a means of raising the yield of and increasing 
the area under cereal crops. In his classic manual Agrokbimiya (Agrochemistry), 
he wrote that 50 percent of yield increases in Germany can be attributed to the use 
of mineral fertilizers, 30 percent to the imprcvement of seed and 20 percent to 
improved cultivation. Western experience stows, therefore, that the use of 
mineral fertilizers is the most important faccor in increasing yields. Even an 
increase as small as, say, 200—300 kilograms per hectare would raise the Soviet 
Union’s total grain yield by approximately 33,000,000 tons. ` 

Mineral fertilizers can be used in all the pedoclimatic zones of the USSR, 
their effectiveness varying from zone to zone. At the Sixth International Congress 
of Pedologists, held in the USA in 1960, Academician I. V. Tyurin stated that, 
according to data compiled by Soviet pedologists and agrochemists, the efficacy 
of mineral fertilizers is considerably greater on the more humid, poor-quality 
podzol soils of the northern non-chernozem belt. In more arid zones with common 
and southern chernozems and dark chestnut soils, the efficacy of mineral ferti- 
lizers diminishes, increasing only in wet years.-* 

The switch to Pryanishnikov’s “row crop * system will not occur without 
opposition, involving such factors as the long trining undertaken by grass-arable 
specialists and long-standing traditions in the Baltic republics, Belorussia and 
many regions of the RSFSR. (Farmers used the grass-arable system—the so-called 
Volokolamsk and Yaroslavl crop rotation systems—in the non-chernozem belt in 
pre-Revolutionary days.) The “row crop” system gives more grain than the grass- 
arable system but requires more mechanical equipment, fertilizer and labor, 
since it necessitates the expansion of sown aress at the expense of clean fallow. 
Furthermore, mechanization in the Soviet Union has not yet reached the same 
level as in the USA or Western Germany: in 1960, the USSR had 1,122,000 
tractors, i.e., one tractor per 182 hectares of arable land, In 1961, Western Ger- 
many had 900,000 tractors, or one tractor per 9.£ hectares of arable land. In 1958, 
the USSR had one tractor for every 195 hectares, the USA one for every 28.15 
The mineral fertilizer situation in the Soviet Union is even worse. 

The supporters of the grass-arable system are to be found for the most part 
in the RSFSR and the Baltic lands. The latter republics have courageously opposed 
Khrushchev. At an agricultural workers’ conference held in Minsk on January 
12, 1962, Khrushchev read a letter from a grou> of scientists at the Lithuanian 
Institute of Arable Farming expressing apprehension that the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress’s attacks on the grass-arable system might lure “the leaders of 
agriculture from the true way.” “The true way is to allot at least 50 percent of all 
agricultural land to the grass-arable system. This is the way of our specialty, a 





1 Pochsosedenie, 1961, No. 1. 
15 SSSR 1 SShA (Tuifry i fakty) (The USSR and the USA: Figures and Facts), Moscow, 1961, p. 80. 
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way which Nature herself intends us to go...”!8 In a fit of. temper, Khrushchev 
called this “the creed of the supporters of the grass-arable system.” 


` In its letter to Sovetskaya Rossiya, the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy stated 
that, while promising a swift increase in yield, the grass-arable system “did not 
promote the development of agricultural machine building and the mineral 
fertilizers industry.” But new plans are in the offing. According to L. Kostandov, 
Deputy Chairman of the State Committee for Chemis-ry, by 1980, some 500 
kilograms of fertilizer are to be produced yearly for every hectare of arable land. 17 
Moreover, according to the new Party Program, it is proposed to raise grain 
production to nearly 230,000,000 tons by 1970 and 295,000,000—311,000,000 tons 
by 1980, by which latter date the yield of cereal crops is to be doubled. This will 
require an increase of mineral fertilizer production to 125,000,000—135,000,000 
tons per annum in twenty years. The figures for mineral fertilizer production in 
recent years are: 1953 (the year in which the grass-arable system was introduced 
as the sole approved method of agriculture)—6,978,000 tons; 1956—10,939,500 ` 
tons; 1958—12,420,200 tons; 1959-12,916,800 tons; 1950—13,867,300 tons; and 
1961—14,000,000 tons.1® All these facts favor the supporters of the grass-arable 
system. 

* 


The grass-arable system was one of the many experiments in Soviet theoretical 
and applied agronomy, It failed because the authorities accepted it uncritically 
and insisted upon its universal application. The vast area of land under cultivation 
in the Soviet Union, which incorporates all types of pedoclimatic zones but the 
tropical, was the arena for a grandiose experiment aimed at reducing a complex 
industry to a single method of production, 

The letter from the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy shows that research 
and training in agronomy are now being reorganized. The various departments 
at the Academy are revising their study courses and textbooks, preparing new 
plans for research and new subjects for theses, and “eradicating all the erroneous 
tenets related to the grass-arable system” from lectures and practical work. Teams 
of writers have already been selected to write new textbooks. This immense 
volume of reorganization will affect every agricultural study and research center 
in the Soviet Union. 

What chances of success does the new agricultural system have? For many 
years, Soviet agriculture has been caught up in a vicious circle created by the 
adoption of one-sided and dogmatic postulates. If the new system is made into 
a fetish, as the grass-arable system was, the possibility of a new failure cannot be 
excluded. Indeed, the past course of Soviet agricultural production—that Achilles 
heel of the national economy—seems-to speak for it. N. Novak-Deker 


t 


16 Selskaya zbizn, January 16, 1962. 
1 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 2. 
18 Pravda, October 19, 1961. 
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Culture 


Soviet Art and Party Control 


Despite the renewed de-Stalinization of recent months, one of the least 
desirable heritages of the Stalin regime, so far from being removed, has actually 
been incorporated in the new Party Program. This is “socialist realism.” 


The term “socialist realism” is itself a clumsy combination of two ideas, a 
certain style in art and a particular social order. One might as well speak of slave- 
owning realism, feudal realism, monarchist realism or fascist realism. Its signifi- 
cance is made more obscure by the interpretation given it in the new Program, 
which states: 


Ta the art of socialist realism, founded on the principles of narodnost [viz., fidelity 
to the character of the people] and partzinost [viz., observance of Party principles], 
bold innovation in the artistic representation of life is combined with the use and 
development of all progressive traditions in world culture. Writers, artists, musi- 
cians, theater and cinema workers are offered wide scope for showing personal 
creative initiative, a high degree of skill and zich variety of creative forms, styles 
and genres. 


Here one may ask oneself: First, what is meant by a “rich variety of styles” 
when art is limited to the one style of realism? What will happen to those artists 
wanting to adopt an expressionist, impressionist or abstract style? Second, what 
“bold innovation” can there be in an art founded on the principle of “fidelity to 
the character of the people”? According to the principle of narodnost, only that 
art is acceptable which is intelligible, accessible, to the “broad masses of the 
people.” What innovations will be immediately intelligible to the man in the 
street, who may not have the slightest idea cf what is beautiful in the art in 
question? Third, “bold innovation” and “a rick variety of creative forms” are to 
be combined with “progressive”—i.e., realistictraditions, which are diametrically 
opposed to all innovation, since innovation is tae enemy of all tradition. Fourth, 
“creative initiative” implies a freedom of spirit and thought that is completely 
excluded by the demand for partHiinost, which excludes all unorthodox attitudes 
toward the ideology of the Party and therefore the very essence of the creative 
process. One has only to think of any great master of the past to be reminded of 
the fact that all great artists have been individualists in their world outlook. 


All these contradictions implied in the Program are inevitably being brought 
to light in the “discussion” at present being carried on on artistic subjects in the 
Soviet press. The majority of artists, however, save no choice but to repeat the 
Party’s slogans and to laud the theory which has robbed them and will continue 
to rob them of their artistic freedom. Speaking at the sixteenth session of the 
Academy of Arts of the USSR, the Party art specialist V. Kemenov declared once 
more that “socialist realism is the highest stage in the development of art” and 


1 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 
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that “Soviet art is the most progressive in the world.”® True, he added the 
qualification that “socialist realism” had not yet become “as adequate to its 
ideological content as was the case with the art of the classics of realism.” 


It is worth considering how the “socialist realists” themselves, in the discussion 
now going on, assess this “highest stage in the development of art” and the 
“most progressive art in the world.” The “self-criticism” practised by some of 
the more prominent of them yields a rather unfavorable picture. Their work is 
full of “empty swagger,” “superficial elegance,” “philistine tastes,” sometimes + 
degenerating into “empty illustrativeness.” Their pictures are marked by “gray- 
ness,” “dismal illustrativeness,” “workmanship bereft of ideas”; they “demon- 
strate a galling lack of bold and clear thought,” are characterized by “stereotyped 
composition,” by “shallow ... solution[s], poverty of color and plastic motifs.” 
Recent exhibitions contain “still too many empty, insignificant, worthless 
productions”; Soviet artists continue to “portray the Soviet man as a homeless 
supernumerary,” or, as People’s Artist of the USSR N. Tomsky put it, “when 
creating the image of our contemporary, we portray man in general and: then 
endow him with purely external characteristics: we put a pick into the hands of a 
miner, give the engineer a pair of compasses, the forester an axe.’’3 


Thus, not everything is as it should be in the “most progressive art in the 
world,” even on the admission of Soviet artists themselves. Part, though only a 
very small part, of the blame is thrown upon the “consequences of the personality 
cult.” First Secretary of the Union of Artists of the RSFSR V. A. Serov, speaking 
at the All-Union Conference on Questions of Ideological Work, said: 


The personality cult exerted a remarkable braking effect upon the development 
of art. Not a few empty, pompous productions appeared at that time which failed 
to reveal the life of the people. 


According to People’s Artist of the USSR S. Gerasimov: 


No less clearly linked with the period of the personality cult is another feature — 
the desire to dress up feelings and bursts of passion, an empty play upon inspiration. 
This is what we not infrequently term “swagger” [boaryachestvo].® 


President of the Academy of Arts of the USSR B. Ioganson declared: 


...4in connection with the cult of the individual, pomposity, showing off and 
superficial monumentality were to be found in Soviet art.é 


This is perhaps all that was said by the artists on the subject of the cult of the 
individual and its consequences. The main effect of this cult, which really exerted 
a braking effect on the development of the fine arts in the USSR, i.e., “socialist 
realism,” has not yet come in for any condemnation. There is evidence, however, 
to suggest that Soviet artists have not yet abandoned their resistance to the 


2 Iskussivo, 1961, No. 8, p. 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 4. 

4 Prasda, December 28, 1961. 

E Sovetshaya kultura, December 26, 1961. 
8 Iskusstvo, 1961, No. 10, p. 4. 
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stultifying effect of this doctrine. Some of ths evidence is to be found in the 
discussion that has been going on among Soviet artists since last fall. Writing in 
the journal [skusstvo, loganson launched an attack against the attempts of artists 
to introduce innovations. In their search for individuality, young artists, he wrote, 
“understand this individuality merely as the sam total of formal methods, as a 
necessary dissimilarity to other artists.” In so doing, he denies the very thing that 
is essential to all creative individuality. He goes on: 


This merely leads to stunting, the striking of poses, the creation of cold, empty, 
in fact modernist canvases. The creative work of young people has come to be 
slowed down, among other things, by an abstract search for a modern style... 


Deliberate vulgarity of form, pronounced sharpness of outline, flatness and 
complacent decorativism, a desire to strike the imagination with some unexpected, 
calculated effect of composition — all this conctadicts the principles of great and 
vivid realistic art. 

Until recently, however, this search for new ways was represented by a number 
of critics and art specialists as the only course cf development for the Sovietart of 
today, by which alone it is possible to arrive at zhe creation of a modern style. This 

‘attempt to canonize various means of artistic expression, so-called laconism, ex- 
pression, generalization, conceals a great dange-.” 


This passage alone suffices to compile quite a list of features banned by the 
Communists. In the same article, loganson proposes to take “measures” against 
young artists who depart from the naturalistic canons of “socialist realism” : 


All these mistakes and errors among our artistic youth make it clear that our art 
schools and creative associations must step up considerably their ideological and 
educational work, make ıt more flexible and effective, succeed in finding a key to 
the heart and mind of every talented young artist. 


It is our duty to prepare a young artist who wholeheartedly subscribes to the 
great ideas of Marxism-Leninism, who is capab’e of being an impassioned propa- 
gandist. 


People’s Artist of the Belorussian SSR Z. Azgur has the following to say on 
what is permitted the artist: i 


The method of socialist realism permits any ertist to talk about life expressively 
and vividly, in his own individual language. He may write in any style, but what he 
writes must be such that it can be easily read and understood by anyone. 


Azgur goes on to say that one cannot permit 


... the aesthetization of some worn-out, delapideted buildings, despondent figures, 
rough, inexpressive faces without a shadow of thought, and also schematized ones. 
Not infrequently, the distortion of face and figure is praised as a special artistic 
device, as though it “enhanced” the degree of expressiveness and emphasized the 
outlines of human characters.® 





? Ibid., p. 8. 
8 Thid., p. 16. 
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It is, indeed, noteworthy that “people’s artists” and “art experts” writing in 
the Soviet press regularly come out with attacks against those who infringe the 
rules officially regarded as binding for the Soviet artist. On the occasion already 
mentioned Serov 


... Sharply criticized moral-aesthetic s#/yagi who see “innovations” in the empty 
and absurd creation of forms, in the chase after a fashionable style, borrowed from 
by no means the best specimens of bourgeois art. 


A warning was also given by Gerasimov: 


I want to warn our young people against the thoughtless imitation of models 
taken from Western modern art, against the pursuit of refinement in form and 
against the danger of forgetting the most important thing, i. e., content and lofty 
conceptions. ® 


It appears that in Soviet art there is not only the campaign against the “for- 
malists,” but also the contrary movement—the campaign of “formalists” against 
stereotyped realism. According to Kemenov, 


... the campaign against the realistic easel portrait is being waged from various 
angles, and proceeds under the slogan of the fight for the so-called “contemporary 
style.”’10 


According to Joganson, there are “formalists” who consider that 


...in the age of the conquest of space, of cybernetics, of colored photography, 
the cinema and television, genre painting is unnecessary, that, indeed, the very 
existence of the fine arts is to be disputed. Their creative practice... reflects the 
point of view of certain persons active in the cultural sphere... who consider that 
the fine arts should serve merely as a means of decorating and adorning everyday 
life.11 


Kemenov even considers that there is a kind of revival of the LEF move- 
ment,!? the left-wing formalists of the early twenties lec by O. Brik and V. Maya- 


kovsky: 


In the struggle against formalist inventions, we have to repeat long-famuiliar 
truths, we have still, however strange it may seem, to defend she very right to existence 
of realistic easel painting, realistic sculpture, monumental and easel realistic drawing; 
for, if we consider a number of incidents of recent years, we may observe a certain 
general tendency which, so it seems to me, may be termed neo-LEF, since it fairly 
exactly repeats the arguments which the theoreticians of LEF advanced with 
regard to realistic painting and sculpture at the beginning of the twenties. 

The followers of LEF considered that easel portraiture had outlived its time. 
The arguments were manifold. The followers of LEF asserted that a picture in oils 
(or a water color) painted by the artist’s hand was backward, passively contemplative 
art which did not correspond to the new “dynamic” perception, that easel painting 





° Tbid., p. 3. 

10 bid., 1961, No. 8, p. 11. 

11 Thid., 1961, No. 10, p. 6. 

13 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 2, pp. 27—28. 
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was the heritage of the museums, that it had co place in modern architecture, in the 
reinforced concrete buildings of modern industrial architecture. Some said that 
pictures could be replaced by frescoes, others, by placards, a third group, by photo- 
graphs, and a fourth group, by the manufacture of furniture, saying that one must 
abandon the easel for the machine.18 


Kemenov goes on to speak of the “champions of ‘innovations’ in general, on 
all unrealist paths” who “‘consider realism not to be the most important principle 
of art” and are inclined to see it as “an obsolete style of art of the nineteenth 
century, which is inevitably, they say, superseded by various ‘-isms.’”’!4 

But if we find that “innovations” are required and that at the same time the 
least novelty is again and again treated as harmful formalism, we may ask: What 
is an “innovation” which does not contradict “socialist realism’? Gerasimov 
gives us an answer: 


The tasks set by the Party summon us to be innovators in art with regard to 
lofty conceptions, the depth and truth to life of the content, the narodnost of art, the 
maturity of our skill.15 


“Innovations” regarding narodnost and mzturity of skill... Comment here 
is surely unnecessary. 

It goes without saying that little or no direct expression of the views of the 
followers of the “neo-LEF” movement, the “aesthetic s#i/yagi,” the “modernists” 
or the obstinate and militant “formalists” is to be found in the pages of the 
Soviet press; but if one may judge by what is said by the champions of “socialist 
realism,” their numbers are not few. The new Party Program, in canonizing the 
Stalinist heritage of “socialist realism” and inavgurating a fresh campaign against 
the “innovators” in art, is in fact responsible for a reactionary and conservative 
policy in art which deprives it of the opportunity to progress and pursue the - 
fruitful search for something new. Nikolai A. Gorchakov 





13 Iskusstoo, 1961, No. 8, p. 10. 
U Tord., p. 14, 
18 Jbid., 1961, No. 10. p. 3. 
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Soviet Society 


Reform of Soviet Civil Law 


The Principles of Civil Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics 
adopted by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 8, 1961, establish 
general standards on which the civil codes of the Union republics are to be based. 
The Principles come into force on May 1, 1962.1 

At present, nine of the fifteen republics utilize the Civil Code of the RSFSR 
adopted in 1922, five-the Ukraine, Belorussia, Azerbaidzhan, Georgia and 
Armenia—have their own, adopted in 1923 and following the pattern of the 
RSFSR code, and one—the Moldavian SSR—uses the Civil Code of the Ukraine. 


The Principles draw a sharp distinction between the spheres of competence 
of all-Union judicial organs and those of the Union republics. Decisions on all 
fundamental questions remain exclusively within the competence of the all-Union 
organs, while the Union republics are responsible only for dealing with the 
details of individual clauses. Nevertheless, the practical importance of these 
details should not be underestimated, since the extent of citizens’ rights in any 
specific field depends to a considerable degree on the attitudes adopted by the 
Union republics with regard to the problems entrusted to them. 

The new law contains a number of features which distinguish it from the Civil 
Code of 1922, It completely renounces the clauses on the toleration of private 
property and private enterprise incorporated in the 1922 code, which was adopted 
during the NEP period. It completely ignores, and presumably no longer re- 
cognizes, the “small private businesses of individual peasants and craftsmen, 
based on personal labor and excluding the exploitation of other persons’ labor,” 
envisaged in Article 9 of the Soviet Constitution. It proclaims both types of 
socialist property (state and collective-cooperative) to be the only legal form of 
ownership of the means of production and declares the state plan to be the source 
of civil legal relations. It extends the rights of citizens relating to personal property 
(the right to own and bequeath such property) and the personal non-property 
rights of individual citizens and organizations. It also sets forth the rights of 
foreign citizens and stateless persons in the Soviet Unian. 

The extent of citizens’ rights is specified in Article $ of the Principles, which 
states: 

Citizens may, in accordance with the law, own personal property, enjoy the right 
to use dwelling houses and other property, inherit and bequeath property, choose 
an occupation and place of residence, hold copyright on scientific, literary and 
artistic works, discoveries, inventions and rationalization proposals, and also other 
property and personal non-property rights. 

The protection of citizens’ rights by the law is dependent upon their being 
exercised in accordance with the purpose for which they were intended. This 


1 Tzpestia, December 10, 1961. 
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clause, which is included in a slightly different form in Article 1 of the Civil Code 
of 1922, was not considered particularly fortunate and prompted Soviet lawyers 
to object to its vagueness. It was, for instance, pointed- out that the right to a 
suit which its owner kept in a wardrobe instead of wearing (the purpose for which 
it was intended) was in danger of not being recognized by the law. Nevertheless, 
the new formulation in Article 5 of the Principles is hardly better: “Citizens’ 
rights are protected by the law, with the exception of instances when they are 
exercised contrary to the purpose for which they were intended in the socialist 
society during the construction of Communism.” 

The right of ownership is defined in the Principles in accordance with the 
accepted understanding of this term as “the right to possess, use and dispose of 
property within the limits established by law.” In contrast to the present Constitu- 
tion, which distinguishes between three types of property, the Principles establish 
four types of property: state property; the property of collective farms, other 
cooperative organizations and groups thereof; the property of trade unions and 
other public organizations (this category is omitted in the Constitution); and 
personal property. 

The state is the sole owner of all nationalized property, which includes the 
land, its mineral resources, waters and forests, factories and industrial plant, all 
forms of transport, banks, agricultural and business undertakings, public utilities 
and, as a tule, all residential accommodation above a certain area in cities and 
towns. State undertakings and organizations possess only the right of operative 
control over the property entrusted to them (Article 21). The state is not liable 
for obligations incurred by state undertakings and organizations and these organi- 
zations are not liable for the obligations of the state. 

The Principles have not adopted the idea, which has been widespread in the 
Soviet Union for some time, of nationalizing collective farm property. The 
property of individual collective farms will for the time being remain their own. 
However, the introductory section states that “collective farm and cooperative 
property will gradually come closer in character to national property until a single 
national Communist ownership of the means of production is achieved.” As yet, 
this has no legal standing and is still only in the planning stage. 

The term “personal property” is used in the Soviet Union to stress the fact 
that such property can consist only of objects for personal use or consumption 
as distinct from private property, which, historically and logically, consists both 
of objects for personal consumption and tools and means of production by means 
of which income is derived. The attempts of Soviet lawyers, however, to represent 
personal property as differing from private property because of its earned nature 
are hardly convincing, since the private propezty of the vast majority of people in 
capitalist countries is also earned. 

In recent years, there has been a continuous discussion in the Soviet press 
between the supporters and opponents of personal property. Communist ideology 
here comes into conflict with a practice which is supported by a considerable part 
of the population, including many influential Party members. Particularly heated 
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arguments have arisen over the construction of private houses on what might be 
termed a freehold basis (the right of personal ownership) since this form of 
construction was permitted by the state. 


Under the terms of the 1922 Civil Code, citizens were permitted to build 
houses only on what might be termed a leasehold basis (the right to build), 
which differed from the above by virtue of its limited duration. Under the right 
to build, the would-be builder acquired the right to possess, use and dispose of 
the building he erected for a limited period—50 to 65 years—at the end of which 
the lease expired and the building had to be handed over to the state. This method 
of housebuilding did not arouse much enthusiasm among the general public and 
relatively little use was made of it. In 1948, the Soviet government gave permission 
for its citizens to build houses on the basis of personal ownership, which resulted 
in a spate of private housebuilding by those who had the means.? However, the 
owners of houses, who included industrial managers, Party and government 
officials, retired officers and pensioned workers, began to be assailed in the press 
and at meetings as “bearers of private ownership tendencies, who put a brake on 
the advance to Communism.” There were also demands that the right of personal 
ownership be dispensed with altogether.’ The victims of these attacks defended 
themselves by citing the Civil Code and attempting to provide theoretical justifica- 
tion for their actions and views. One of them, a certain S. I. Volnov, wrote in a 
letter to the editor of Literaturnaya gazeta : 


I would remind you of Darwin’s teaching, according to which the development 
of life is dependent upon the egotism of the individual. Take away from living 
beings their egotistical emotions and life will stop and degeneration set in. Such 
are the omnipotent laws of evolution. . .. What 1s egotism if it is not the manifestation 
of material strength, if it is not the aspiration to ownership in any of its forms? It 
is known that the concept of ownership is innate inanimals.... Ownership is freedom 
of the spirit, more or less the opportunity to carry out actions, not at the behest of 
some outside agent, but of one’s own volition. Such activity is called creative 
activity and is not subject to public control; at its basis lies a free intellect, which 
in its turn is dependent on the free possession of material goods. From this too 
derives the reverse argument: any attempt to suppress or limit ownership must be 
regarded as an action aimed at suppressing the human spirit .... Ownership fills 
a man with a thrilling feeling of personal triumph over the outside world.. .4 


There can be no doubt that this is far from the only letter of this nature; isolated 
cases are never given such wide publicity by the Communists. 

In a letter to the editor of Voprosy filosofii, candidate of technical sciences K. 
protested against attempts to limit personal property from another, (so to speak) 
practical, standpoint. His view was that the limitation of personal property places 
the relatively small number of owners of private houses and automobiles in a 
particularly privileged position, thereby providing them with the opportunity to 


2 Vedomosti: Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1948, No. 36. 

3 See, for example, G. Elizavetin, “What’s Happening to Zikeev?” Partiinaya zbizn, 1960, No. 19, 
pp. 56—61; Ts. Stepanyan, “(Communism and Property,” O&tyatr, 1960, No. 9, pp. 3—12. 

t Literaturnaya gazeta, July 30, 1960. 
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speculate with their property. K. was of the opinion that the more citizens had 
their own houses and automobiles, the less would be the demand of others for 
them. K. even asserted that the opponents of personal property in the Soviet 
Union were motivated “by a feeling of abhorrence for all owners of any expensive 
personal property.” 5 

The new Principles permit the retenticn of personal ownership as it has 
existed since World War II with the quaification that “property personally 
owned by citizens may not be used to derive unearned income.” Personal property 
of citizens may comprise any “property intenced to meet their material and cultural 
needs. Every citizen may retain in his personal possession earned income and 
savings, a dwelling house (or part of one), a1xiliary domestic chattels, articles of 
domestic utility, personal consumption and convenience” (Article 25). In addition, 
citizens may retain as personal property livestock to a number set by Union 
republic legislation. 

Peasants on collective farms may possess personal property in two forms: 
individual and joint. The property of a collective farm household belongs to its 
members as joint property (not to be confased with the communal or public 
property of the collective farm). Article 27 or -he Principles states that ‘“‘a collective 
farm household may own a subsidiary holding on the personal plot of land at its 
disposal, a dwelling house, productive livestock, poultry and light agricultural 
implements, in accordance with the constitution of the collective farm.” In 
addition, the collective farm household may own the wages earned in the com- 
munal sector of the farm, where transferred to it by members of the household, 
and other property transferred to it, as wel as articles of domestic utility and 
personal convenience acquired out of common funds. Each member of a collective 
farm household may, like any other Soviet citizen, possess individual personal 
property, but with the proviso that this may not include property which, under 
the constitution of the farm, may only belorg to the collective farm household. 
It may be noted that this article of the Principles does not contain any fundamental 
innovations, although it does formulate more precisely the property rights of the 
collective farm household and its members. 

Considerable space is devoted to citizens’ personal ownership of dwelling 
houses. Paragraph 2 of Article 25 states that a citizen has the right to own one 
dwelling house. A husband and wife living -ogether with children who are not 
of age may own only one house, which may belong either to one of them or to 
them all jointly. The limits on the size of a private dwelling house and the con- 
ditions and procedure for renting out accommodation in such a house are laid 
down by the legislation of the Union republics. Clauses relating to the renting of 
accommodation are also included in several other articles of the Principles. Rents 
for accommodation in houses belonging to private citizens may not exceed the 
maximum rates laid down by the legislation of the Union republics (Article 57). 
A lessee is obliged to vacate accommodation in a house which is the personal 
property of a citizen at the request of the lessor 1f an agreement was concluded 


5 Oktyabr, 1960, No. 9, p. 7. 
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for a period not exceeding one year containing an obligation to vacate the accom- 
modation at the expiration of that period, or if the accommodation is required for 
the personal use of the owner of the house and members of his family (Article 58). 
The law establishes a number of other grounds for the eviction of lodgers from 
houses which are the personal property of citizens, including systematic failure 
to pay rent (Azticle 61, Paragraph 4). Exchange of living accommodation in 
houses which are the personal property of citizens is permitted only with the 
consent of the owner (Article 60). 

The Principles contain a number of clauses concerning the protection of 
property rights: Article 28 states that “an owner has the right to reclaim his 
property from any person in unlawful possession of it,” but goes on to place 
certain limitations on this right. In the 1922 Civil Code, this right was dependent 
on whether the person in illegal possession of the property had acquired it in 
good faith. If it had not been acquired in good faith it had to be returned to the 
owner in all cases, but if it had been acquired in good faith it need only be returned 
if it had been lost by or stolen from the owner (Article 60 of the Civil Code). 
The Principles fully maintain these rules, but the rights of the owner in this 
respect are considerably extended by comparison with the 1922 Civil Code. For 
instance, an owner may now reclaim his property from a person illegally in 
possession of it “if the property has been acquired at no cost from a person who 
had no right to alienate it,” in all cases irrespective of whether it was acquired in 
good faith or not (Article 28, Paragraph 3). 


With regard to so-called socialist property, the situation is, of course, simpler: 
“State property and also the property of collective farms and other cooperative 
and public organizations unlawfully alienated in any way whatever may be 
reclaimed by the organization concerned from any acquirer” (Article 28, Paragraph 
4). No statute of limitations applies to the reclaiming of illegally alienated state 
property, although it does to that of property of collect:ve farms, cooperative 
and public organizations. 

Protection of property rights is by no means limited to the reclaiming of 
property illegally in the possession of another person. “An owner may require 
the removal of any infringements of his rights even if suck infringements should 
not be linked with deprivation of ownership” (Article 28, Paragraph 6). Article 
88 stipulates that a person causing damage to the property of a citizen is liable to 
make full restitution unless he can prove that the damage was not caused by his 
fault. Expropriation by the state of an owner’s property in the state or public 
interest is permitted only where provision for this is made in all-Union or re- 
publican legislation and only on payment to the owner of the value of the property. 
Seizure without compensation of an owner’s property (confiscation) is permitted 
only as punishment for criminal offenses in cases laid down by the legislation of 
the Soviet Union or one of the Union republics. 


Indissolubly linked with the right of ownership is the right of inheritance, 
which has undergone very considerable evolution under the Soviet regime— 
from its abolition to its most liberal application. By decree of the All-Russian 
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Central Executive Committee (RSFSR) of Apzil 27, 1918, the right of inheritance 
was abolished in principle.* However, there was one exception: if the property of 
a deceased person did not exceed 10,000 ruble- in value, it passed to the surviving 
spouse and closest relations. The 1922 Civil Code recognized inheritance both by 
will and on intestacy but maintained the 10,00 ruble limit. Estate in excess of 
this figure passed to the state. The range of heirs was very limited, being confined 
to children, grandchildren, great-grandchilcren, the surviving spouse of the 
deceased and disabled and indigent persons who were fully dependent on the 
deceased for not less than one year before Sis death. Bequests were permitted 
only to legal heirs; those to other persons were ruled invalid. In the absence of 
heirs, the property of the deceased passed to the state. 

Under the influence of wartime conditiozs, the range of heirs was extended 
by a decree of the Supreme Soviet Presidium cn March 14, 1945.” Parents, brothers 
and sisters were added to the list. However, only disabled parents were added to 
the first category of heirs; able-bodied paremts formed the second category and 
brothers and sisters the third. The right of inheritance by will was extended in 
the sense that, in the absence of legal heirs, property could be willed to other 
persons. 

The new Principles confine themselves to establishing the most general 
aspects of the law of inheritance. They enurrerate only heirs of the first category, 
comprising children and, in the event of the children’s death, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, the surviving spouse and parents, irrespective of their 
ability to work. The establishment of heirs of subsequent categories is left to be 
decided by the legislative organs of the Unioa republics, to which wide discretion 
is allowed. 

As regards inheritance by will, the Princisles completely discard the limitation 
hitherto maintained of ‘inheritance by will to legal heirs. They establish that 
“any citizen may will all or part of his proper-y (not excluding furniture and articles 
of normal domestic use) to one or several persons, whether they are included in 
the range of legal heirs or not” (Article 119). It is stipulated, however, that 
certain heirs are entitled to an obligatory shire of the estate even where there is a 
will in favor of other persons. This entitlement applies to children who are not 
of age or are disabled and to the disabled ssouse, parents and dependents of the 
deceased. Even so, the new Principles allow a testator wider discretion than even 
some Western laws of inheritance, and the obligatory share to which minor or 
disabled heirs are entitled is reduced to two-thirds of what they would previously 
have received and will continue to receive in cases where the deceased dies intestate. 

One of the stranger features of the Sovist law of inheritance is perpetuated in 
the new Principles. The owner of deposits in savings banks and securities may on 
his death assign or will such assets to anyore he likes with no restrictions such as 
are imposed on the rest of his estate. By a simple endorsement in his savings bank, 
the depositor may indicate to whom the balance is to be assigned after his death. 





6 Sobranie uzakonenu s rasporyazhenti RKP RSFSR, 1918, No. 34, Article 456. 
7 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1945, No. 15. 
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Should the depositor not make such a disposition, these assets will pass to the 
heirs in accordance with the general regulations on inheritance. 


Article 120 of the Principles contains a clause stating that an heir who accepts 
the estate is liable for the debts of the estate only up to the value of the property 
inherited. 

The section on the law of liabilities contains 62 of the 129 articles of the 
Principles. Only five of the 13 chapters contained in the 1922 Civil Code are 
retained, those concerning barter, loan, guarantee, commissioning of work, 
selling on commission, associations and joint-stock companies being omitted. 
Unjustified acquisition of wealth is referred to only once in the general principles, 
where it is stated that civil rights and liabilities arise “as a consequence of the 
acquisition or retention of property at the expense of another person without 
sufficient cause” (Article 4, Paragraph 6). The Principles contain a number of 
new categories absent from the 1922 Civil Code: deliveries, carriage, accounting 
and credit operations, state purchases of agricultural produce and liabilities 
arising from the salvage of socialist property (reimbursement of a citizen for 
losses incurred in salvaging socialist property). 

Most unexpectedly, the Principles have adopted the capitalist principle of reim- 
bursement of a creditor for loss of profit by a defaulting debtor. Article 36 states 
that a detor failing to fulfill an obligation assumed by him is liable to reimburse 
the creditor not only for expenses incurred by the creditor and the cost of lost 
or damaged property, butalso for “moneys which the creditor would have received 
had the obligation been fulfilled by the debtor.” 


The Principles also include regulations on the liability of state institutions for 
injury caused to the person or property of citizens by the incorrect official actions 
of their officials. The 1922 Civil Code established only very limited liability in 
this respect and then only applying to administrative institutions. There was in 
general no mention of the liability of state prosecution organs. Now the Principles 
have established that a state institution is liable on general grounds for injury 
caused to citizens by the incorrect official actions, of responsible persons in 
administration in all cases unless there is a law excluding such liability. The 
general grounds of liability for causing injury are set forth in Article 88, which 
states that “injury caused to the person or property of a citizen and also injury 
caused to an organization is subject to compensation in full by the person who 
caused the injury.” 


However, these regulations are still not extended to agencies of inquiry, 
preliminary investigation, prosecution and the courts. Although the Principles 
fundamentally recognize their liability for injury caused to a citizen, this liability 
is made dependent on the existence of a special law whicn as yet does not exist. 

A: noteworthy feature of the Principles is their definition of citizens’ personal 
non-property rights, an omission from the 1922 Civil Code which was subsequently 
only remedied in part by the promulgation of special laws. A completely new 
departure in Soviet civil legislation is contained in Article 7, which defines a 
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citizen’s or an organization’s right to defend his or its “honor and dignity” 
against defamation. Of course, criminal liability for defamation existed previously, 
but, to take an example, a student excluded from a university for presenting an 
allegedly forged document for the purpose of gaining admission could not have 
recourse to the courts to establish the validity of the disputed document and 
obtain his reinstatement. The Principles estab-ish a procedure whereby a person 
may, even in the absence of criminal liability, apply to the courts for the restoration 
of his reputation if he has been defamed intentionally or mistakenly without 
adequate cause. It is incumbent upon the cour: to determine the manner in which , 
the defamatory information is to be refuted, except that if this information has 
been circulated in the press it must be refuted -n the press. 


It is not difficult to foresee that Article 7 of the Principles will find wide 
application, and in view of the practice current in the Soviet Union of mutual 
criticism in speeches and in the press will result in a spate of court suits. 


The Principles also set down the conditions of authors’ copyright and copy- 
tight on discoveries and inventions, which were not covered by the 1922 Civil 
Code. The author of a work of science, literature or art has the right (a) to 
publish, reproduce and circulate his work by any method permitted by the law; 
(b) to inviolability of the work; (c) to receive royalties for the use of the work ky 
other persons. 


The copyright on a work published for the first time or existing in ary 
concrete form on the territory of the USSR is recognized as belonging to the 
author and his heirs irrespective of their citizenship. The copyright is also 
recognized as belonging to Soviet citizens whose works are first published or 
exist ın any concrete form on the territory of a foreign state, and also to their 
heirs. As a rule, a copyright belongs to an author for life and passes to his heirs. 
However, the Union republics have the righ- to fix reduced copyright terms for 
certain types of work; in these cases, the copyright belongs to the heirs only for 
that period of the term which is unexpired. at the time of the author’s death. 
Royalties paid to the heirs may not exceed 50 per cent of what would have been 
due to the author himself. 


A copyright may be compulsorily purchesed by the state from the author or 
his heirs. During the early days of the Soviet regime, it was a widespread custom 
to declare works of science, literature and art national property and their publi- 
cation a state monopoly. In 1925, the procecure for the compulsory purchase of ' 
copyrights contained in the new Principles was introduced. 


The section on discoveries states that a berson who makes a discovery may 
demand recognition of the fact and prior rights to the discovery. Discovery 
rights and the attendant right to receive royalties also pass to the heirs. 


Another section deals with the rights at-aching to inventions and proposals 
for rationalization. Article 110 states that the author of an invention may choose 
between claiming merely recognition of Kis authorship, in which case he is 
issued with an author’s certificate but the state gains the right to exploit the 
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invention, or recognition of authorship and exclusive rights to the invention, in 
which case he is issued with a patent. 


A patent is issued for a period of 15 years, during which the patent-holder 
retains the exclusive right to exploit the invention. He may at any time grant a 
license for the use of his invention or relinquish the patent completely. If the 
patent is of great importance to the state but no agreement can be reached with 
the holder on the use of the invention, the Council of Ministers may pass a 
resolution for the compulsory purchase of the patent, fixing remuneration to the 
patent-holder. 

Inventions, whether made in the Soviet Union or by Soviet citizens abroad, 
may be patented abroad only with the permission of the USSR Council of Minis- 
ters. Copyright on inventions and rationalization proposals pass to the heirs 
under the terms of existing legislation. 


The final section of the Principles deals with the legal position of foreigners 
in the USSR, covering the civil legal capacity of foreigners and stateless persons, 
the conclusion of foreign trade transactions by foreign firms with Soviet foreign 
trade organizations and the application in the USSR of foreign laws and inter- 
national treaties and agreements. 


The 1922 Civil Code contained no clauses on the rights of foreigners, apart 
from a comment in Article 8 of the introductory law to the code which stated 
that the extent of the rights of foreign citizens depended on agreements concluded 
between the Soviet government and the foreign government concerned. In cases 
where no such agreement existed, the rights of foreigners could be limited by the 
decrees of Soviet organs; foreign firms could acquire the rights of a legal person 
in the Soviet Union with the permission of the Soviet government. 


Article 122 of the new Principles states that “foreign citizens in the USSR 
enjoy civil legal capacity equally with Soviet citizens. Individual limitations may 
be established by Soviet law. Reciprocal restrictions may be imposed by the 
USSR Council of Ministers on citizens of states in which there are special re- 
strictions on the civil legal capacity of Soviet citizens.” Stateless persons resident 
in the Soviet Union also enjoy legal capacity equally with Soviet citizens unless 
exceptions have been made by special laws. 

The same section of the Principles also deals with a number of legally important 
questions: private transactions concluded by Soviet citizens abroad, foreign trade 
transactions concluded by Soviet organizations and wills drawn up abroad. 


There are a number of new regulations which represent a departure from 
previous Soviet practice. Article 127 states that inheritance relations are subject 
to the law of the country in which the testator had his last permanent place of 
residence. Only the inheritance of buildings situated in the Soviet Union is in all 
cases subject to Soviet law. However, Article 128 precludes the application of a 
foreign law in the USSR if it contradicts the principles of the Soviet system 
(e.g., a law discriminating against sex or race). The final article establishes the 
priority over internal Soviet civil law of international treaties and agreements to 
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which the USSR is a party. The incorporatior of this clause, already recognized 
in practice, in the Principles is an indication ofthe general tendency to reduce the 
law to order. 

The famous Soviet lawyer P. I. Stuchka, People’s Commissar for Justice in the 
early years of the Soviet regime, once said: “We have Red Speranskys creating 
laws. When will there be Red Voltaires to burn the laws!” This was at a time 
when many Communists believed that the dictatorship of the proletariat had no 
need of law and order, that it would lead scciety directly to Communism and 
itself die away. Since then, more than 40 years have passed; in adopting the new 
Party Program, the Twenty-Second Congre-s buried the dictatorship of the 
proletariat for ever, but Communism still remains no more than a dream. As 
regards law and order, it not only exists, but is growing stronger; the laws are not 
being burnt, but are being improved and adaoted to new circumstances. 

The Principles of Civil Legislation are intended to bring order into that 
sphere of social life in which human passions are most easily aroused and in 
which the interests of people ranging from labcrers to Party officials are constantly 
in conflict. It is no coincidence that 80 per cenz of cases tried in Soviet courts are 
of a civil nature.§ 

At a time when the air is full of arguments over the admissibility of the rights 
of ownership and inheritance and the limits imposed on them, the new Principles 
have come down firmly on the side of those who own property. This is due to 
two factors. First, the Party encourages macerial incentives for workers and 
collective farmers, without which any develooment of the national economy is 
impossible even in a totalitarian state. This leads to the accumulation of property 
and a desire to pass it down to heirs, without which material incentive would lose 
much of its force. Second, there is a swiftly rowing class of property owners 
who have a vested interest in the legalization o? their property rights. It comprises 
not only highly-paid specialists, writers, artist: and scientists, but also industrial, 
administrative and high Party officials who are all in favor of the new legislation, 
since they would be very reluctant to renounce their newly-acquired property and 
the status it brings with it. TD ; 

. Davletshin 





8 Izvestia, December 9, 1961. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


At every stage in the course of political events, the central Soviet press 
returns to a certain cycle, so to speak, of problems, which it treats from various 
standpoints while maintaining the general line of the Party Central Committee. 
Although six months have passed since the Twenty-Second Party Congress 
took place, the main political and “theoretical” organs of the Soviet press are 
still concentrating the greater part of their attention on the Congress decisions, 
of which, in one connection at least, the proceedings of the recent plenary session 
of the Central Committee form a continuation. The chief subjects dealt with in 
the final Congress resolution are, in the following order: (1) the establishment 
of Communist relations in society and the education of the “new man”; (2) the 
creation of a material and technical basis for Communism; and (3) international 
problems. Recently, the press has shown a change insofar as, quantitatively 
speaking, the first place is now occupied by the question of creating the “new 


man.” 


This simply formulated aim. involves a number of complex problems—not 
only problems of ideology and propaganda methods, but the entire process of 
education and indeed the question whether it is at all possible to break down an 
individual’s or a society’s entire outlook and construct a new spiritual world or 
system of ideas and ideals. 


The third issue for this year of Kommunist contains an article by the present 
leader in ideological matters, M. A. Suslov, on the recent Congress and the tasks 
of social science departments at places of higher education. Suslov declares: 


In the ideological work of places of higher educatior, an exceptionally important 
and responsible role is played by the departments of social sciences, 1n which 
theoretically versed Party workers are concentrated (page 17). 


This importance, he says, is primarily connected with the campaign against 
the cult of the individual, on which subject he remarks: 


The personality cult in the field of social sciences led to gross theoretical and 
political errors, to an underestimation of the role of the masses of the people and 
the Party in the development of Soviet society and to an incorrect interpretation of 
certain pericds in the history of our Party, to a distortion of historical truth (page 20), 


Suslov refers to the, “adventurists” Beriya and Bagirov, who ascribed to Stalin 
credit for things he bad not done, accuses Voroshilov of initiating an interpreta- 
tion of the history of the Civil War that made Stalin the hero of all the victories 
won, and concludes: 


We must completely and entirely liquidate the harmful consequences of the 
personality cult in the field of ideology. 


5I 


The question may be raised why this task is still so important, why it receives 
so much attention. The point is that isolation from life, dogmatism and pedantry 
have not been completely overcome in the practice of theoretical work [sic] (page 23). 


He goes on: 


The Party has come to the conclusion that, having secured the complete and 
final victory of socialism and the transition of society to the large-scale construction 
of Communism, the dictatorship of the proletariat has fulfilled its historical mission 
and, from the standpoint of the tasks of internal development, has ceased to be 
necessary in the USSR. The state that sprang up as the state of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat has been transformed during the new, contemporary stage into a 
socialist state of all the people, into a vehicle far expressing the interests and the 
will of the entice Soviet people (page 25). 


These theoretical premises are followed by a description of the demands 
made of the members of a Communist society: 


The fundamental principle of the moral cod2 [of the Communist] is devotion 
to the cause of Communism, devotion which manifests itself above all in a burning 
love for the socialist homeland and the countries of socialism, in an active partic- 
ipation in communal labor, in concern for the preservation and multiplication of 
the wealth of society (page 29). 


Suslov goes on to make high demands of the philosophers and theoreticians, 
who have failed to produce any work on the dialectics of the development of a 
socialist society, on the qualitative and quantitative changes under socialism, 
or on questions of ethics, aesthetics and scientific atheism, which are so important 
for the education of the new man: 


Philosophers and other scientific workers are called upon to study thoroughly, 
on the basis of new historical material, the laws governing the transition of human 
society from capitalism to Communism; the lews governing the emergence of a 
Communist socal and economic formation; the transformation of the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat into a socialist staze of all the people and the develop- 
ment of a socialist state into a Communist se/f-administration; the perfecting of 
socialist social relations and their development into Communist relations; the 
liquidation of socio-economic and cultural dfferences and differences in living 
conditions between intellectual and manual wcrkers; the formation of the man of 
Communist society; the moral code of the builder of Communism; the development, 
assimilation and mutual enrichment of the socizlist nations during the period of the 
transition from socialism to Communism (page 32). 


The first issue of Voprosy filosofii for this yeaz contains a leading article entitled 
“Ideological Work is a Powerful Weapon in the Fight for Communism,” which 
particularly stresses that the formation of the rew man must proceed in planned 
and organized fashion: 


Our age is witnessing the remarkable process of the emergence of a Communist 
awareness of the personality. The objective foundation for the formation of Com- 
munist consciousness lies in the real economic and social transformations which 
are now going on.... But this:does not mean that the formation of Communisz 
consciousness, its acquisition by the man in the street, is an elemental [stikbiiny, i.e., 
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uncontrolled] process. Nowhere is the role of the subjective factor, purposive 
educational activity, so great as in the process of the formation and emergence of 
the new man (page 6). 


Later on, we are told how to avoid s#khiinost : 


A prominent place in ideological work belongs to the struggle to ensure that 
this code [of Communist morals] becomes a practical norm in the conduct of every- 
one. The consolidation in practice of the principles of Communist morals goes hand 
in hand with an implacable struggle against the survivals of capitalism in people’s 
minds . . .. To overcome them, we must apply all the means at our society’s disposal 
for bringing influence to bear on people, ranging from social pressure to state or 


legal force (page 7). 
A theoretical article in the same issue, entitled “On the Characteristics of the 
Material Social Relations in a Communist Formation,” we read: 


The elemental and conscious attitudes are associated with different reflections 
of the objective processes of social development. The conscious attitude manifests 
itself as a correct reflection of reality; the elemental means that people either have 
no idea at all of the consequences of social processes or else these ideas of theirs are 
wrong, false, illusory... The elemental in social development is that which is 
not subordinated to a general plan (page 93). 


The February issue of the same journal contains a section headed “Con- 
versations on the Formation of the New Man,” in which the first subject to be 
discussed is “Marxist-Leninist Ethics on Conscience.” The reason for raising 
so elementary a question as that of conscience is, of course, that this concept 
receives a different interpretation from that labeled as “idealistic.” We read: 


While acknowledging conscience to be one of the most important concepts of 
ethics, Marxist philosophy considers it to be a class phencmenon. Conscience, like 
all ethics, bears a class character... (page 137). 


Basing himself on the utterances of Marx and Engels, the author, L. B. 
‘Volchenko, declares that conscience is formed in man according to his milieu: 


In this sense, Marxist philosophy has dealt a crushing blow to the idealist 
understanding of history, to the attempts of earlier philosophers to create ethical con- 
cepts or categories supposedly equally applicable to all times and peoples. Marxism 
has shown that in fact there is not and cannot be in a class society a supra-class ethic, 
one and the same duty, equal ideas of honor and conscience among the members of 
this society (page 138). 

Taking this “dialectic” approach to the question of conscience, the author 
artives at a “‘dialectic” generalization: 

In a world where there are two opposing social orders, socialism and capitalism, 
there are two opposing ideologies, two cultures, two ethics and two interpretations 
of such an ethical category as conscience. 


However, when dealing with the state of affairs in the USSR, the author 
gives examples which would appear to testify to the inadequate effect of the 
“socialist” conscience. He says: 


At a Moscow factory, a youhg worker, 1 his desire to achieve a high labor 
record, over a fairly long period stole readymade parts from the store and presented 
them as being his own. In the end, his name appeared on the honors board, but this, 
so far from bringing him satisfaction, provoked in him serious moral difficulties. 
He could not look his comrades in the eye and finally, succumbing+to his inner 
conflict, confessed everything (page 140). 


If one further considers this instance, one may come to the conclusion that 
‘it was the milieu, i.e., Soviet life, that prompted the young man to act against 
his conscience. No less significant is another case quoted as an illustration of the 
high moral code of Soviet citizens: 


Komsomol member Kokov, a worker from an inspector’s office of the Central 
State Insurance Authority, was summoned to the district of Baksan. What he had 
to do was to register that a mill (which was undamaged) had been washed away by 
a rainstorm 1n order that the state insurance indemnity might be paid out to the group 
of officials concerned. In return for his signature to this document, Kokov was 
promised a solid reward. Komsomol member Kokov refused to participate in this 
deception of the state and openly unmasked their trickery. The insurance document 
was signed nonetheless, and he was dismissed from his work as “not having justified 
the confidence placed in him.” The collective let Kokov down... (page 142). 


An article on the “Moral Code of the Builder of Communism” in Parttinaya 
zhizn asserts that people of high Communist ideals and moral standards are 
already born. On their qualities, the article says: 

The man of the epoch of Communism is a fighter. He is good, and his goodness 
manifests itself above all in the fact that he gives himself up entirely to the con- 
struction of a Communist society .... He is just, and this expresses itself in the fact 
that he devotes all his strength to consolidating on Earth the only just order of life, 
the Communist order (1962, No. 1, page 60). 


The chief editor of Komsomolskaya pravda, Y. Voronov, in an article entitled 
“On the Threshold of a Great Life,” in which he discusses the question of 
“forming the new man,’ pauons a letter to his paper: 


Dear Editors, 

J, a pupil of the eighth grade who intend to join the Komsomol soon, have 
decided to write a letter to my paper in order that I may accept my Komsomol 
card with a clean conscience. Next door to us lives my uncle. His daughter is also 
due to join the Komsomol, but she has other views on life... (Molodoi kommunist, 
1962, No. 2, page 15). - 


The nephew goes on to relate how his uncle steals butter from the cold 
store and how the whole family knows about it. In this way, the boy begins a 
new life with a denunciation which involves not only his dishonest uncle but 
also his cousin, whose entry into the Komsomol may thereby be seriously im- 
peded. The case is nonetheless quoted by Voronov with approval. 

The March issue of Molodoi kommunist contains an article headed “The Most 
Valuable Thing Is Man,” written by the well-known writer Viktor Rozov who, 
for almost a year has been under fire from the critics for another work of his, so 
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that it is not impossible that the present article is intended to serve as a “confes- 
sion.” Rozov writes for the most part of what he considers should be eradicated 
from the younger generation, which will have to make up the Communist 
society of the near future. He quotes some bad habits that are of no great signifi- 
cance, but calls the younger generation remarkable despite the fact that not all its 
representatives possess ‘the necessary moral qualities. He says: 


I remember how, in the city of Penza, when I met some students from a place 
of higher education there, I received a note saying ...: “If a student is in love with 
a girl student who does not return his feelings and responds to his proposal with a 
refusal, can her action be considered amoral?” (page 62.) 


Moral qualities of which the person is deeply aware in himself are scarcely 
possible if he entertains such views on love and friendship. The formation of the 
new man would appear to be problematic. It is not by chance that Rozov writes 
toward the end of his article: 


Great efforts are needed if we are to realize the transformation of the life of our 
society planned by the Party, if we are, year after year, day after day to bring Com- 
munism closer .... Constructing man’s inner world is no less hard than building a 
many-storied house, a double-tiered bridge or a space rocket. In my opinion, 1t’s 
even harder (page 64). 


* 


Most of the numerous articles dealing with the question of creating a “material 
and technical basis” for Communism contain at least two elements—assertions of 
the practicability of the plans laid down and complaints of obstacles in the way 
of realizing these plans. A leading article in Kommunist entitled “An Immutable 
Law of Economic Construction” states: 


In a socialist economy, the task of achieving the best results at the least expense 
is solved in the interests of the people. But this is not the only fundamental difference 
in the principles of economic management under socialism and capitalism.... 
Under public ownership of the means of production, the causes leading to losses ın 
communal labor may be removed. The socialist economy is by nature the most 
economical, for it develops according to a single state plan which proceeds on the 
objective economic laws of socialism and is founded on the broad participation of 
the workers in the administration of the economy (1962, No. 3, pages 6—7). 


A little later, however, we read: 


Unfortunately, we still have serious shortcomings in planning, inefficiency 1n 
various sectors of production, mistakes and miscalculations, many enterprises incur 
considerable losses ..., the “freezing” of funds occurs, etc. (Page 7.) 


After taking up for a moment their former high tone—“History has never 
known such a tremendous single productive organism as the national economy 
of the USSR or such rates of economic development,” the editors give an account 
of the faults referred to, which sometimes can be corrected only with great 
difficulty. These faults they describe as being “nothing but violations of objectively 
functioning economic laws of socialism.” 
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A detailed article by A. Pashkov entitled “Economic Laws of the Construc- 
tion of Communism” attempts to provide a theoretical justification for the view 
that the construction of Communism is a nataral process. Pashkov asserts that 
“the most general law acting at all stages of the development of social life is the 
law of the correspondence of production relations to the character and level of 
` the forces of production” (Kommunist, 1962, No. 4, page 90). Turning to the 
task set by the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, he remarks: “The creation of 2 
material and technical basis for Communisr represents the most important 
economic law of the construction of Communism” (page 91). Stressing the 
impressive scale of the program for creating a material and technical basis for 
Communism, the author states that this prog-am is based on the economic law 
of the rapid growth of socialist production which confirms the belief that the 
USSR will overtake the most advanced Western countries, including the USA. 
He is obliged, however, to admit: “At the present time, labor productivity in the 
industry of the USSR is approximately one half and in agriculture one third as 
high as in the USA” (page 93). To reassure the reader, he goes on: 


The most important feature of the planned development of the national economy 
is its proportional development, i.e., there is a coordination, a necessary correspond- 
ence, between the volume of production of various branches and subdivisions... 
a correspondence between production, accumulation and consumption, between 
production and transport, between the mannfacture of consumer goods and the 
solvent demand of the population, etc. 


In the author’s opinion, this “correspondence” is typical of the socialist 
economy, which will experience a sharp increase in labor productivity. From 
here he derives the correspondence of production relations to the character and 
level of the forces of production already referred to. Having thus established the 
practicability of the plan to create the material and technical basis, the author 
boldly describes the near future as follows: 


As we come nearer to Communism, personal needs will be more and more 
satisfied from public consumer funds; the rat2 of growth of these funds will exceed 
the rate of increase in individual remuneration for labor. The transition to Com- 
munist distribution will take place after the principle of distribution according to 
the work done has completely exhausted itself, i.e., when there is an abundance of 
material and cultural blessings and labor becomes the first vital necessity for sll 
members of society (page 99). 


The most critical department in the Soviet economy—agriculture—is discussed 
in an article in Kommunist entitled “Raising Agriculture is the Business of the 
Entire Nation.” There we read: 

Our agriculture, even with its present equipment, has great opportunities for 
rapidly increasing the output of grain, meat and milk. But these opportunities are 
still being poorly exploited, as a result of serious faults in leadership and the weak- 
ness of organizational work (1962, No. 4, paze 4). 


Each department of agriculture is treated from the same angle: the op- 
portunities are great, the achievements scanz. This is attributed to the fact that 
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... we had, in fact, no body which would administer agriculture, concern itself 
with the organization of production and state purchases, penetrate into the needs 
of the collective and state farms, strive for a more efficient exploitation of the land, 
equipment and other means of production (page 6). 


* 


An international survey in Kommunist (1962, No. 3) states quite simply: 
“The most burning question which disturbs humanity is the question of war 
and peace” (page 107). The article by Suslov mentioned above also refers to 
this question: - 

Peaceful coexistence means the coexistence of states with differing social orders. 


It means the rejection of war and the solution of disputed questions among states 
by means of negotiation (page 36). 


This preaching of “peaceful coexistence” serves two aims—that of being 
able to accuse the West repeatedly of aggression and that of being able to indulge 
in saber-rattling. An article by A. Arzumanian on “The True Way of Securing a 
Lasting Peace Among Nations” declares: 


Militarism today is aimed against the socialist countries, against the national 
liberation movement, against the non-socialist states which are striving to free 
themselves finally from the yoke of imperialism, against all revolutionary forces 
(Kommunist, 1962, No. 4, page 25). 


The author goes on: 


Science and technology have put into the hands of imperialism monstrous 
weapons of destruction which it directs against humanity. This means that if 
imperialism is not disarmed it may bring the world to disaster unprecedented for 
its dreadful consequences (page 26). 


This is a call to action, which is later formulated thus: “The only sentence 
that can be pronounced upon militarism is its destruction. To this end, we must 
break the machine of war” (page 31). 


So far, the subject has been disarmament. Sometimes, however, the Soviet 
press is guilty of incitement, albeit in somewhat veiled form. Thus, the jour- 
nal Problemy mira i sotsializma published an article by Yury Arbatov called 
“Leninism on the Revolutionary Force of the Example of Socialist Society,” 
which says: 

The spirit of parasitism has always been organically alien to Communists. The 
internationalism of the proletarians is built on the basis that each national detach- 
ment of the working class, each Communist party fights selflessly for the common 
cause, makes the maximum contribution to this cause without bargaining, without 
pettifogging or calculating what ıt may receive in return (1962, No. 4, page 30). 


The new political expression “spirit of parasitism” is here used to convey 
the hidden demand that Communist “detachments” step up their activity without 
waiting for victory to come of itself. 


Even such a relatively neutral journal as Voprosy istorii comes very near to 
dealing with burning questions of the day. In a review headed “The Teaching 
of History in the Federal Republic of Germany is a Weapon of Revanchism and 
Militarism,” we read: 

Materials concerning the terrorist and ul:rareactionary character of the fascist 
state are gradually disappearing from the main textbooks of history designed for 
secondary schools in the Federal Republic. Whereas in 1949 something was said in 
history textbooks about the burning of the Reichstag, the antifascist movement and 
the concentration camps, by 1958 all these questions had virtually disappeared from 
the pages of new editions (1962, No. 3, page 196). 


One may compare this passage with andther in Molodoi kommunist, where 
Hero of the Soviet Union Colonel A. Makrigin writes: 


Perhaps not a single mass patriotic movement of fighters has such political and 
practical 1mportance as the campaign for the acquisition of knowledge ın the field 
of war techniques, a campaign which develcped in response to the decision of the 
sixth plenary session of the All-Union Koms>mol Central Committee (1962, No. 2, 


page 42). A. Gaev 


Der Rote Soldat: Sowjetische Wehrpolitik 


By Erca F. PRUCK 
Published by Gunter Olzog Verlag, Munich, 1961, 332 pp. 


This book, which appeared at the end of 1961 as the work of a retired colonel 
of the German General Staff, is a valuable contribution to the study, not only of 
the Soviet forces, but of Soviet affairs in general. Colonel Pruck does not repeat 
all that has already been written on the subject, but either fills in the gaps left by 
other more or less serious and competent writers on the subject or makes fresh 
contributions to the study of Soviet military affairs. The book is therefore an 
important supplement to the best work thai has already appeared on the Soviet 
armed forces and Soviet military theory, sich as Raymond L. Garthoff’s two 
capital books How Russia Makes War : Soviet Military Doctrine and Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age, Liddell Hart’s symposium on The Soviet Army and the American 
Colonel Ely’s book on The Red Army Todar (published in 1952, now somewhat 
out of date), which may be considered the mein textbooks in this field. 

The author’s aim of making an original contribution and avoiding repetition 
of what has been said by others results 1n the book’s possessing a kind of mosaic 
quality, which makes it suitable for readezs who are already familiar with the 
subject through the works mentioned above rather than for beginners. Even 
so, the author’s erudition and wide genera. knowledge enable him to avoid an 
impression of disjointedness. 

Of the book’s sixteen chapters, those which present newly systematized 
material hitherto little touched upon in Western specialized literature are as 
follows. Chapter I, “The New Type of Soldier,” describes the aims and methods 
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pursued in developing a new Communist morale and the failure so far to solve 
the problem of forming the “homunculus sovieticus” Chapter LI, “Military History 
~from the Ideological Standpoint,” examines the methods used in Soviet military 
historiography. Chapter VI, “The Task of the Ku/turkampfer,” despite its brevity, 
gives an extremely important and interesting outline of Soviet literature on mili- 
tary subjects, which reliably and fully orients the reader with regard to this im- 
portant means of influencing not only the Soviet armed forces but the Soviet 
population in general Chapter: VII, “Questions of Military Law,” examines the 
oath to the colors, disciplinary laws, military penal law and the military judicature 
~all questions which had previously been but inadequately dealt with in Western 
literature on the Soviet army. Chapter VII, “Military-Sociological Problems,” 
considers the sociological structure of the Soviet armed forces, paying due atten- 
tion to the latest reform of their social structure and to the part played by various 
classes. Chapter XII, “The Warsaw Pact,” gives an idea of the structure, organi- 
zation and numerical strength of this eastern “anti-NATO.” Chapter XIM, ‘“Mili- 
tary Economy and Science,” although its economic section, describing the 
intimate connection between the state of the armed forces and that of the economy 
in the USSR, contains nothing new, gives, in concise and easily digestible form, 
a good idea of the most important points in this field, while the section dealing 
with the connection between the armed forces and science examines the foundation 
of those scientific achievements which have borne witness to Soviet technical 
progress in a number of fields, including atomic physics, rocket technology and 
space flight. Chapter XIV, “Soviet Polar Strategy,” gives a description of the 
Arctic theater of war and of Soviet strategic and operational possibilities in this 
theater. Finally, Chapter XV, “The Cold War and its Fronts,” distinguishes 
- between the national, cultural, economic and ideological “fronts.” Such a dis- 
tinction undoubtedly suffers from a certain artificiality, since it is very difficult to 
draw a line between the various spheres of activity; but the author succeeds in 
picking out what is essential and characteristic in each sphere. 


Throughout the book, the author has succeeded in combining in the proper 
proportion Soviet and the latest foreign sources, thus giving the work an objec- 
tive, restrained and at the same time lively character. 


By drawing attention to the above-mentioned chapters, we do not wish to 
minimize the value of the others, which deal with the st-ucture and organization 
of the Soviet armed forces, the principle of one-man command (edinonachalie), 
political training and control, the training of officers, the armed forces as a factor 
in internal politics, paramilitary organizations and, finelly, the conduct of war 
yesterday and tomorrow, in which the author considers the latest trends in Soviet 
military doctrine. Despite the fact that these subjects have already been dealt with 
many times by other writers, Colonel Pruck presents his material in interesting 
and systematic fashion and acquaints the reader with the latest trends in Soviet 
military dévelopment. 

With regard to the present course of Soviet rocket and nuclear development, 
however, one important criticism has to be made. In our view, the author does 
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not adequately appréciate Khrushchev’s refcrm of January 1960 regarding the 
abandonment by Soviet military doctrine of that “harmonious” development and 
-cooperation between all arms of the fighting forces which, as he rightly points out, 
was always a characteristic feature: he fails to attach due importance to the transfer 
of emphasis to rocket and nuclear armaments. Of less significance are a number of 
involuntary inaccuracies and dubious statercents concerning, for example, the 
organizational structure of the armed forces. Thus, in the list of military districts 
given on page 25, he omits two—those of Voronezh, centered in the city of that 
name, and the Northern Military District, with its headquarters at Petrozavodsk, 
so that the total number of such districts should. be seventeen instead of fifteen. 
On page 24, the author slightly confuses the distinction between services (such 
as the air forces, the navy, etc.) and arms of the services. Neither strategic aviation 
nor airborne troops should have been listed as constituting a high command, 
since they are merely arms of the air force and land forces respectively. It may be 
added that Marshal Skripko is not in commend of airborne troops but only of 


transport aviation, i.e., an arm of the air force: serving the airborne troops. 

We might further remark that the title of the book, The Red Soldier, appears 
less apt than the subtitle, Soviet Military Polisy. One is led to suppose that the 
former was adopted by the publishers as the main title for commercial reasons. 

Such relatively minor points in no way reduce the value of a work of this 
scale, which might well appear with profit in some other language as, well as 


German. 


N. G. 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 10, 1961, 106 pp. 
(in. German.) 

Alexander von Kultschytskyy’s study “The Fas- 
cination of the Bolshevik Psychological Magnetic 
Field” deals, from the psychological standpoint, 
with the same theme as Georg Stadtmuller’s essay 
in Sowjetstudien, No. 9. Among the factors in this 
fascination, the author includes the “‘sctentific 
aspect” of all philosophical, political and economic 
research in the USSR, the Bolshevik mythology, 
the dynamics of the “leap into freedom” and 
Bolshevik “massification.” 

Soviet-Chinese rivalry in the underdeveloped 
countries 1s dealt with in Alexander Kashin’s essay 
“Sino-Soviet Rivalry in Africa and the Near East.” 

Particular forms of Soviet anti-semitism are 
considered by Solomon Goldelmann in his article 
on “The Assimilation and Denationalization of the 
Jews ın the Soviet Union,” which shows how the 
emphasis placed on the national question by the 
Jews in the USSR led to their persecution, while 
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their readiness to be assimilated assisted them in 
becoming accepted in the family of Soviet peoples. 

Tke fear that the work of planning academic 
activity in all fields, which had previously been 
in the hands of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSE, might slip from the Party’s control led to 
the -eorganization of the Academy’s work. 
Michael Kitaev describes some details of this 
reorganization in his article, “The Reorganization 
of the Work of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR.” 

Academician Kozyrev was the author of the 
sensational theory that the category of time might 
be transformed into a source of energy. Stefan 
Yovey writes an article on “New Physical 
Theories in the USSR and the Problem of the 
Absolute Energy Surplus.” 

Books reviewed include: the three volumes so 
far published of the Ukramska Radyanska Ento- 
Alopsa@ya (Soviet Ukrainian Encyclopedia) (V. Ku- 
bijovych), Somyetrussiand smd China, by Chiang 
Kai-shek (K Glebow); Die politischen Haftlinge 
der Soayetzone, 1945—59, by Gerhard Finn (Bolko 
von Ejichthofen); three French publications: Oz 


y 


en est l'Eglise du Silence? by François Bernard, 
La vie religisnse:en URSS, by Constantin de Grun- 
wald, and Le Marxisme-Léunsme (A. von Kul- 
tschytsky)); and Krifka torii trudovot stoimosti 
Marksa (Critique of Marx’s Theory of Labor 
Value), by Aleksandr Dobrovolsky (A. Bilimo- 
vich). 
* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 11, 1961, 172 pp. 
(In German.) 

This issue consists exclusively of the German 
versions of various papers read at the Thirteenth 
Annual Institute Conference held in July 1961. 
The contents are the same as those of Studies on 
the Soriet Union, No. 2, 1961 (See Bulletin, 1962, 
No. 3, p. 60), with the exception of the articles 
by Martin Stieger, Joseph Mackiewicz, Andreas 
Bilinsky and Johan Kuusk. 


* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 6, 1961, 124 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“Communism and the Arab World,” by Saadet 
Hassan; “Recent Developments in Soviet Eastern 
Republics,” by Garp Sultan; “The Historical 
Impact of Islam in the Soviet Union,” by Richard 
Frye; “Soviet Policy towards the Middle East,” 
by Colonel G. E. Wheeler: “An Episode in the 
Soviet Policy towards Moslems in the USSR,” 
by A. Hakimoglu; “A History of the Establish- 
ment of Soviet Rule in Turkestan,” by A. Omer- 
khan; “Moslems in China and their Struggle 
against Communism,” by A. Kashin. The issue 
also contains a chronicle of events for July— 
December 1960. 


* 


PROBLÈMES SOVIÉTIQUES, No. 4, 1961, 
164 pp. (in French.) 


This.issue deals with various ideological, econ- 
omic, scientific and literary questions relating to 
the USSR. 

Suzanne Labin’s essay “The Activities of the 
Soviet Union in the Underdeveloped Countries” 
is a shortened version of the paper she delivered 
at the Institute’s Thirteenth Conference in July 
1961. Mme Labin considers the methods applied 
with success by the Soviets in the underdeveloped 
countries and criticizes the methods employed by 
the West. 


4 

G. Akhminov’s a-ticle, “The Creative Evolution 
of Marxism-Leninism,” ‘demonstrates, by means 
of skillfully chosen quotations and a thorough 
analysis, that modern Marxism-Leninism, with all 
its ideological deviations from Stalinist Commun- 
ism, should be regarded, not as a kind of religion, 
but as a guide that has to be adapted to the poli- 
tical demands of the moment. 

In “The Soviet Oil Industry” (fundamentally 
the same article as appeared in the Bulletin n 
March last year), G. A. Vvedensky discusses the 
importance of this branch or Soviet industry and 
the reasons why it was the only one to exceed 
its production target laid down by the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan. 

In their discussicn of “Soviet Agriculture Be- 
fore the Plenary Session of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” 
A. Gaev and S. Kabysh take the view that all the 
misfortunes in this, the most important field of 
the Soviet economy, are in the final analysis to be 
attributed to the kolkhoz system, which 1s alten 
to the peasants in every way. 

V. Holubnychy farnishes a supplement to this 
theme with his essay on “The Soviet Economy as 
Seen by American Economists.” 

In “The Eleven-h International Congress of 
Historical Sciences,” Professor Panas Fedenko, 
who attended this congress, held tn Stockholm ın 
1960, describes the attacks directed against the 
Congress and especially against Western historians 
attending it by the Soviet press. 

In “African Studies in the USSR,” G. von 
Stackelberg indicates how even purely academic 
studies on the countries of Africa issued by the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR are in fact 
influenced by the USSR’s political and propaganda 
aims in Africa. 

David Burg describes the fitful career, at first 
enthusiastic, finally darkened by disappointment, 
of the Soviet writer Leonid Leonov. 

The abolition cf serfdom was perhaps the 
greatest event in the nineteenth-century history 
of Russia. On the occasion of the centenary of 
this event (1961), ıt was either ignored in the 
USSR or treated as a predatory act against the 
peasants. This 1s described in G. Guins’ article on 
“The Centenary of the Liberation of the Serfs as 
Seen by the Soviet Press.” 

The issue closes with two reviews: Daedalus, 
Vol. LXXXIX, No.3, “The Russian intelligentsia” 
(J. Gapanovitch), and Ilya Ehrenbourg’s Cahiers 
Srangais : Notes et Traductions (Boris Litvinov). 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


March 1962 


1 Iraqi-Soviet cultural agreement for 1962 signed 
in Baghdad. 

Rumanian-Soviet cultural agreement for 
1962 signed in Bucharest. 

Soviet Party delegation headed by Central 
Committee Secretary Ponomarev holds meet- 
ing with Central Committee officials of the 
North Vietnamese Workers’ Party in Hanci. 


2 Publication of Ulbricht’s message of thanks to 
Khrushchev for Soviet economic aid to Eastern 
Germany. 

East German Military Attaché holds recep- 
tion 1n Moscow to mark sixth anniversary of 
founding of East German Army. 

Soviet-Czech trade agreement for 1962 
signed in Moscow. 

3 First Winter Spartaciad of the Peoples of the 
USSR for Women held at Bakuriani (Georgian 
SSR). Championship won by Kazakh compe- 
titor Aleksandra Artemenko. 

New Moroccan Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

Khrushchev receives Minister of Defense 
and Education of Syrian Arab Republic. 

4 Report of meeting in Moscow of judicial, 
police, Party and stete officials to discuss in- 
tensification of the campaign against antisocial 
elements. 

Pravda prints interview with President of 
Ecuador. 

5 Soviet-East German trade agreement for 1962 
signed in Leipzig, together with agreement for 
provision of credits by the Soviet Unton 
amounting to 280 million rubles. 


Khrushchev speaks on opening day of plen- ` 


ary session of Party Central Committee in 
Moscow. 


6 Soviet government delegation headed by First 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan visits Leipzig Trade 
Fair. 

Soviet Party delegation leaves Moscow to 
attend Tenth Congress of Cypriot Progressive 
Party at Nicosia. 


7 Grand concert in the Kremlin Palace of Con- 
gresses attended by participants in the plenary 
session of the Party Central Committee. 
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Orders of Lenin awarded to A. V. Basov, 
F I. Martyanov, K.L Galanshin and A. P. 
Saitikov, first secretaries of the Rostov, Kirovo- 
gad and Perm Oblast and Khabarovsk Krai 
Party committees respectively. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives Minis- 
ter of Defense and Education of Syrian Arab 
R=public, 

8 Soviet Women’s Day. 

US-Sovie: agreement on scientific, technical, 
ccltural and educational exchanges in 19€2 
sizned in Washington. 

9 Penary session of Party Central Committee 
ends. 

Trial of former guards at Koldychev prison 
cemp during World War II opens at Baran- 
ovichi, 


10 P-eparatory committee formed in Moscow to 


supervise World Congress for Total Disarma- 
maent and Peace scheduled to be held in Mos- 
cow on July 9—14. 

Khrushchev receives Japanese Ambassador, 


11 Seviet Party delegation leaves Moscow to 


atend Twelfth National Congress of Chilean 
Communist Party. 

Announcement that a certain Suvorov (alizs 
Zavarnov) has been sentenced to death by 
skooting in Ivanovo Oblast for forging 
5t-kopek and 1-ruble coins. 

Hight-day Winter Spartaciad of the Soviet 
Tuon ends in Sverdlovsk. : 


12 Perty Central Committee message to all agri- 


cultural and industrial workers published. 

225th anniversary of the birth of Russian 
architect V. I. Bazhenov, designer of the Great 
Kremlin Palace. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Georg- 
acze awarded the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labor. 

Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky leaves 
Moscow on visit to Morocco. 

Polish gevernment delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


13 Brezhnev presents Order of Lenin to Academi- 
cian N. V. Belov, writer K. A. Fedin and 
Generals J. V. Tyulenev and D. D. Lelyu- 
shenko. 

Deputy Premier Novikov receives Execu- 
tive Secretary of UN Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

Sporting Commission of the International 
Aeronautics Federation confirms distance and 
endurance records achieved by Soviet space 
pilot Titov during the flight of space ship 
“Vostok II.” 


14 Meeting held in the House of Friendship in 
Moscow to mark the tenth anniversary of the 
Indo-Soviet Cultural Society. 

Publication of draft disarmament treaty pro- 
posed by Soviet delegation at Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference. 

Soviet-Tunisian trade and payments agree- 
ment for 1962—64 signed in Tunis. 


15 Bulgarian Ambassador holds reception to 
mark fourteenth anniversary of signing of 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual 
Assistance between Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union. 


16 Marshal Malinovsky received by King of 
Morocco. 
Polish-Soviet talks on extension of economic 
and technical cooperation end in Moscow. 
Soviet earth satellite launched. 


18 Publication of Foreign Ministry statement on 
alleged American intervention in South Viet- 
nam. 

Supreme Soviet elections. 


19 Gromyko has meeting with American Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk in Geneva. 
Polish Minister of Foreign Trade arrives in 
Moscow to sign trade agreement. 


20 Gromyko attends luccheons held in his honor 
by the Foreign Ministers of the UAR and 
Brazil. 


21 Results of Supreme Soviet elections published. 

Gromyko receives Polish Foreign Minister 

in Geneva and holds luncheon in honor of 
British Foreign Minister Lord Home. 


22 Summary of President Kennedy’s message to 
Khrushchev of Mazch 7 and Khrushchev’s 
reply of March 20 regarding exploration and 
use of outer space published. 


Soviet Ambassador in Cuba S. M. Kud- 
ryavtsev holds reception to mark presentation 
of Lenin Peace Prize to Fidel Castro. 


23 Announcement that the first session of the 
sixth convocation of the Supreme Soviet will 
be held on April 10, 1962. 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra opens its 
tour of the Soviet Union with a concert in 
Moscow. 

All-Union Light Athletics Competitions 
open in the Winter Stadium in Leningrad. 


24 Decree of Party Central Committee and Coun- 
cil of Ministers “On the Reorganization of 
Agricultural Management” published. 


25 Report of Khroshchev’s meeting with Danish 
Communist Party Leaders in Moscow. 
Publication of full text of Gromyko’s state- 
ment of March 23 at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference. 


Announcement of formation of Ministry of 
Preduction and Procurement of Agricultural 
Produce of the RSFSR, replacing the Ministry 
of Procurement and the Ministry of State Farms 
of the RSFSR. 


26 Third All-Urion Congress of Soviet Com- 
posers opens in the Great Kremlin Palace in 
Moscow. 

Italian Drama Theater group arrives in 
Moscow on tour. 


27 Khrushchev speaks at session of the Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 


Announcement of awards to numerous 
scientists, workers in the atomic energy and 
atomic weapons industry and military per- 
sonnel for developments 1n the applications of 
atomic energy. 


29 Opening of plenary session of Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee, 

Brezhnev sends telegram of congratulations 

to King of Greece on the occasion of Greek 
Independence Day. 


30 New Soviet Ambassador to the United States 
A. F. Dobryain presents his credentials to Pre- 
sident Kennedy. 

Trial in Ashkhabad of group of persons 
accused of misapplying state property ends 
with sentencing of defendants to various terms 
of imprisonment. 
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31 Third All-Union Congres of Soviet Com- “2 Chisingee and: eae ae > 
posers ends. 22 N.I Šinimov released: drori Hie dùties as Min- 
Soviet Cabani talks où eee eale Ona ister of the USSR., >, i 
in Moscow. 25 N.L Smimov gpi First Deputy Chair! 


, 5 mein of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 
Group of officials of the French Ministry of and Minister of Production and Procurement 


Education arrive in Moscow. of Agricultural Produce of the RSFSR. 


New Contributcrs 


FrepEnxo, P. Historian, Born 1893. In 1917, graduated from the Institute of History and Philology 
in St. Petersburg. In 1926—34, Professor of Ukrainian History at the Ukrainian Pedagogical Institute in 
Prague and, after 1932, at the Ukrainian Free University the-e. Since 1956, holds title of Professor of 
East European History at the Ukrainian Technical Institute im New York. Member of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR and its Learned Council. Avthor of Noraya “Istorya KPSS” (A New History of 


the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) (Munich, 1960) and of various books on the Ukrainian 
movement. 


Novax-Dexrr, N. Born 1909. University graduate in soil science and geology. Taught at a number 
of higher educational establishments in the USSR, in 1938 being appointed to a chair of soil science. 
Author of various works published in the USSR. Now in charge of the Research Section of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR. 


Errata 


In the Bulletin for January 1962, page 43, 3rd line from bortam of text, “400 million poods (6,500,000 
tons)” should read 450 million poods (7,371,000 tons). 


In line 16 from the beginning of the text on page 46 of the zame issue, “V. P. Vilyams’” should read 
V. R. Vilyams’. 
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The Institute for the Study of the USSR 


announces the publication on or about July 1, 1962 of 


Sbornik statei 
posvyashchennykh tvorchestvu 
B. L. Pasternaka 


(The Life and Work of Boris Pasternak) 


Boris Pasternak has been recognized as an outstanding creative 
genius of our time. This Russian-language symposium is designed 
to satisfy the continued interest in his life and work. His phi- 
losophy, poetry, the language and style of his writings, and his 
place in the history of literature are reviewed and incisively 
analyzed in this 250-page volume by such well-known authorities 
as Gleb Struve (Berkeley, USA), Fedor Stepun (Munich), Boris 
Zaitsev (Paris), Leonid Rzhevsky (Lund, Sweden), Victor Frank 
(London), Dmitry Obolensky (London), Nadezhda Anatolieva 
(Ann Arbor, USA) and others. Its wealth of material should make 
this symposium an indispensible tool for everyone interested 
in studying the historical role and significance of Pasternak 


Price (post-paid): 
USA and Canada $3.00 - All other countries DM 10.00 


Order your copy now from 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
8 Munich 22 - Mannhardtstrasse 6 - Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Economic Management and Democratization in the USSR 


ANDREAS BILINSKY 


The Party Program adopted by the Twenty-Second Party Congress makes a point of 
emphasizing the genuineness of the tendency to democratize the management of the 
economy and the process of government. This tendency is supposed to lead ultimately to 
the withering away of the state. Dr. Bulinsky, in this analysis of the nature of the reforms 
in economic management carried out by Khrushchev, interprets the nature of this democ- 
ratization. 


An event of great importance in the internal affairs af the USSR was the large- 
scale reform of economic management carried out in May 1957. If one were to 
ask today in what way Khrushchev differs mainly from Stalin, the answer would 
be: in his reform of the direction of the country’s economy. A survey of the 
history of this aspect of the Soviet economy makes this fairly clear. 

In the twenties, the management of the Soviet economy was predominantly 
territorial in nature. Each raion possessed an economic council subordinate to a 
similar body at oblast (at that time guberniya) level, which in its turn came under 
the higher economic council of the Union republic to which it belonged, while 


_the higher economic councils were controlled by the Supreme Economic Council 


in Moscow. Since the economic council of a raion or oblast constituted a depart- 
ment or committee of the local soviet (the soviets were the organs of local 
government), the entire economy of the district or region concerned was sub- 
ordinate to the soviet. The local soviets were essentially the only bearers of 
authority in local governmental affairs, and since at that time there were no all- 
embracing plans for the national economy, the economic councils enjoyed a 
large degree of freedom in deciding economic matters in the regions under their 
control. Only by way of exception were individual enterprises made directly sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Economic Council in'Moscow. Even so, the very fact 
that such enterprises existed shows that as early as the twenties there was a certain 


duality in the control of the local economy: whi-e the majority of enterprises were 
locally controlled, a minority were considered o£ “general state importance.” The 
relatively small number of enterprises in the latter group merely served to make 
this duality of control less conspicuous. 


With the introduction of the First Five-Year Plan in 1929, the liberal period 
of the twenties came to an end: the ruthless collectivization of agriculture and 
the campaign, controlled from above, to carry out the five-year plan reinforced 
the power of the central government. Then, in 1934, Stalin’s reform of economic 
management, which was due to remain in force until 1957, was carried through. 
The Supreme Economic Council was disbanced and its functions distributed 
among a not inconsiderable number of specialized people’s commissariats (later 
ministries). Whereas previously only an insign-ficant number of large industrial 
enterprises had been directly subordinate to the Supreme Economic Council, the 
majority of enterprises were now brought immediately under the central boards 
or authorities (glanye upravleniya) of the various ministries. In order to render 
this control more effective, the relation between enterprise and central authority 
was simplified: previously, there had been foar levels of authority—individual 
enterprise, trust, syndicate and Supreme Economic Council-which were now 
teduced to two or three. In this way, the terricorial principle was largely aban- 
doned; the economic councils were dispensed with, and the principle of one-man 
control (edinonachalie) introduced. 


These changes involved a considerable degradation of the organs of local 
government-the soviets and their executive committees, in whose sphere of 
competence there remained only industrial entezprises of local importance. Even 
these, however, were not entirely under the scviets’ control, for people’s com- 
missariats for local industry were set up within the governments of the Union 
republics. (It is significant that under organs >f local government the Consti- 
tution of 1936 reckons only the local soviets: everything else belonged to the 
central government.) 


Experience showed that Stalin’s system af economic management, being 
suited to Soviet conditions at the time of its introduction, was able to achieve 
a certain success; but after the economy had reached a certain level, the centralist 
method of control was bound to hamper the country’s economic development. 
Aware of this, the Soviet government in 1957 reverted to the territorial system of 
control, carrying through a reform of economic management which constitutes 
one of Khrushchev’s most important governmental measures. The specialized 
ministries in Moscow, of which there were more than thirty, were dissolved and 
the country divided into over a hundred economic regions, each headed by a 
“council of the national economy,” or sovnarkhox. In contrast to the system of the 
twenties, these economic councils are not, even nominally, representative organs 
elected by the people, but bodies of experts which therefore constitute an appara- 
tus of a partially bureaucratic nature. In the twenties, an economic council was a 
department of the local soviet: today, the sovnarkhoz is rather the opponent 
of the local soviet. 


At the same time, the classification of industrial enterprises was affected 
inasmuch as a considerable number of enterprises formerly subordinate to the 
central ministries, as being of “general state importance,” were now subordinated 
to the local soviets, especially those at oblast level. In this way, some 3,400 
additional enterprises were assigned to raion; oblast and krai soviets in the 
RSFSR, bringing the volume of production of local irdustry in this republic up 
from 88,000 million to 120,000 million rubles a year. In the Ukraine, local soviets 
acquired control of an additional 767 enterprises with a volume of production 
of 10,000 million rubles and 160 building enterprises with a volume of construc- 
tion of 1,500 million rubles a year.1 In fact, local soviets were given control of all 
enterprises of local importance, including those engaged in the manufacture of 
foodstuffs, collective production (artels) and public services, with the exception 
of certain power plants. The chief criterion in determining whether or not any 
enterprise should be subordinated to the local soviet was the extent to which its 
output was based on local raw materials and served the requirements of the local 
population. Furthermore, it was not only the number of enterprises subject to 
local control that was increased. Whereas under Stalin questions of economic 
planning, supplies of material and equipment and the allocation of production 
were decided exclusively by the central ministries and their central boards, these 
matters were now handed over to the local soviets and their executive committees, 
which were given charge of such problems as the supply of raw materials, em- 
ployment, etc.? 


The main result of the new reform in economic management was a reversion, 
in a new form, to the old dual authority, this time not merely in economic man- 
agement but perhaps even in government in general, insofar as alongside the 
local soviets there arose the sovnarkhozes, which were just as local in effect as 
the soviets and their executive committees but which were theoretically regarded 
as being part of the central government, the difference being that the soviets were 
and are occupied with general matters of local government—public health, edu- 
cation, agricultural management, etc.—while the sovnarkhozes are exclusively 
concerned with the administration of industry of “all-state significance.” ‘The 
result is that economic management in the USSR is now effected through two 
competing channels of authority. 


This naturally entails the question of the relation between the sovnarkhozes 
and the soviets. According to the regulations of September 26, 1957, the sovnat- 
khozes should coordinate their work with that of the local soviets regarding the 
“complex development of the economy.” They should support one another in 
every respect insofar as this is required for the better fulfillment of the tasks 
imposed by the state. In practice, however, it is not always easy to differentiate 
between the tasks of the two bodies. When an economic region controlled by a 
sovnarkhoz coincides with the territory of an oblast, no insoluble difficulties are 
likely to crop up, since any differences of opinion or policy may be settled or 





1 Sovetskos gosudarsiro 1 pravo, 1958, No. 6, p. 72. 
2 Ibid, 
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smoothed out by the oblast Party committee. The situation is more complicated 
when the economic region embraces the territcry of two or three oblasts, where 
not only two or three oblast soviets and their executive committees are involved 
but also the same number of Party committees. The legislation relating to such 
questions confines itself to rulings of a general nature which fail to porie for 
all eventualities. 

Since enterprises and other organizations may be located in the territory of 
a local soviet which are not subject to the letter’s authority, there arises the 
question as to the competence of the soviet vi--d-vis these bodies. Soviet jurists 
are not in agreement on the theoretical answer to this question, and ir practice 
it is often variously solved. According to the zegulations governing oblast and 
city soviets in the Ukrainian SSR, these soviets are not entitled to have any say 
in the work of enterprises directly subordinate to the government of the Union 
republic. According to similar regulations in the Moldavian SSR, dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1957, the soviet does supervise the work of enterprises and organizations 
not subordinate to it. Article 6 states that the soviet is entitled to hear the reports 
of leaders of such enterprises, but only with regard to the provision of living 
accommodation and the satisfaction of workers’ and employees’ cultural and 
social requirements. ‘The soviets are supposed to assist such enterprises in the 
fulfillment of their plans, but it is not explained in what way this is to be done. 
According to Pravda, a combine in Estonia is controlled by 42 different organiza- 
tions, of which 28 are entitled to impose fines. In another meat combine in Riga, 
538 inspections were carried out within eighteen months. In this way, the 
soviets possess a variety of opportunities for influencing the activities of the 
enterprises concerned. In addition, all workers employed in these enterprises are 
as a rule domiciled in the city or district administered by the soviet. According 
to Article 97 of the Soviet Constitution, the soviets are bound to ensure the 
preservation of public order, the observance of the law and the protection of 
citizens’ rights. They are also obliged to look after the social and cultural interests 
of the workers employed in enterprises subordinate to the sovnarkhozes and 
their families. All this is felt to be an unnecessary burden by the sovnarkhozes 
and their enterprises, which would like to free themselves from all responsibility 
to the local soviets. It is evident that these circumstances lead to friction between 
the sovnarkhozes and the soviets. 

This friction occurs primarily over the subject of planning. The planning 
activities of the sovnarkhozes cover only certain aspects of their work, where- 
as those of the oblast soviets extend to all aspects of the economy under their 
control, including, for example, the building of living accommodation and 
communal buildings, public facilities, urban bzautification, etc. Some of these 
functions are also exercised by the sovnarkhozes, and this makes it necessary 
for annual economic plans to be presented or zt least prepared i in coordination. 
Cases have occurred in which a sovnarkhoz submitted its plans direct to the 
State Planning Commission of the Union republic without having cocrdinated 


3 Pravda, January 13, 1959. 
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them with the oblast soviets concerned.‘ In one such case, this procedure provoked 
opposition from the oblast soviets, which maintained that the sovnarkhozes take 
account in their plans of their own interests but not of those of the population 
and suggested that the principle of “double subordination” be extended to the 
sovnarkhozes, i.e., that they be made dependent not only vertically, so to speak, 
on the council of ministers of the Union republic but also horizontally on the 
oblast soviet. It was maintained that an economic region requires complex plans 
covering the entire economy and culture of the region, 50 that these plans should 
be drawn up by the oblast soviet with the cooperation of the sovnatkhoz.® 

One of the circumstances which have helped to promote the conflict be- 
tween the oblast soviets and the -sovnarkhozes or the enterprises controlled by 
them is that while certain types of production were assigned in 1957 to the 
soviets, they were not specifically forbidden to the sovnarkhozes with the result 
that soon after the reform in economic management it transpired that the sov- 
natkhozes were organizing the manufacture of by-products which were already 
being supplied by local industry. The construction of living accommodation is 
an example. Soon the soynarkhozes were accumulating capital and extending 
their subsidiary activities to other types of production properly belonging to 
“local” industry. The result was a competition conduc-ed according to capitalist 
principles: the sovnarkhozes, having more capital, becter specialists and equip- 
ment and greater opportunities for obtaining raw materials, etc., were able to 
produce cheaper and better products. 

In order to rid themselves of their uncomfortable rivals, the local soviets 
began a campaign of attack against the sovnarkhozes and the enterprises con- 
trolled by them, maintaining that they attended only to their own interests, not 
to those of the population. This argument, however, carried no weight with 
the population, for which the important thing was not whether the sovnarkhozes 
were looking after their own interests but which products were better and 
cheaper. It is noteworthy that the Soviet leaders refrained from interfering in 
this dispute, presumably preferring to await the final result of the competition. 
It appears that the organs of local government did not win the day: over fifty 
oblast soviets handed over their enterprises to the sovnarkhozes. Here and 
there, the soviets continued to resist, since the loss of their enterprises would 
have meant a restriction of their sources of income.® The writer who supplies 
this information maintains that this process is due to the working of economic 
laws. In order to rescue the position and authority of the local soviets and their 
executive committees, he proposes that a “complex” plan be compiled for an 
economic region covering industry of both “all-state” and local importance and 
that the organs of local government be invited to take part in its compilation. 
Furthermore, the sovnarkhozes should provide financial support for the local 
soviets. f 





4 Tzvestia, July 4, 1958. 

5 Vestnik Leningradskogo Universtteta, 1957, No. 17, p. 125; Soretskos gosudarsivo + pravo, 1959, No 4, 
p. 50. 5 
8 Sossiskoe sosudarstvo i pravo, 1961, No. 11. 
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It is interesting to note that no similar process is to be observed in the small- 
scale handicraft industries, in which artels, or collective enterprises, have pros- 
pered so well that in some Union republics they have founded their own parent 
bodies. It is now being proposed to bring these parent bodies and with them 
the artels under the control of the sovnarkhozes.’ 


Thus, “local” industry in the USSR is being rapidly drained by the sov- 
natkhozes in accordance with the “capitalist” law of the concentration of cap- 
ital. While this process is regarded as natural in the capitalist countries, it has 
to be demanded as a theoretical necessity in the USSR: “... it is necessary to 
remove the artificial barriers which bar the way to concentrating the control of 
all the industry in an economic administrative region in a single firm hand.”8 
This would appear to conform with the new Party Program, which speaks of 
consolidating the most viable organs in the economy, i.e., the sovnarkhozes. 
The practical result is that the separation of “local” industry from the organs 
of local government will degrade the local soviets even more than in Stalin’s time. 


Until now, the control of agriculture has been in the hands of the local 
soviets, particularly those of the raions. Ever. here, however, during the last 
two years a few changes have occurred which are not especially favorable for 
the soviets. At the plenary session of the Party Central Committee held at the 
beginning of 1961, Khrushchev carried through a reform of agricultural manage- 
ment and administration which removed from the hands of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and hence also of the executive committees at oblast and raion level 
such problems as the financing of agriculture and the planning of production 
(including the production of state farms, forestry and the control of water 
resoutces) and transferred them to the State Planning Commission. The supply of 
artificial manure, agricultural machinery and equipment was transferred from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and consequently from the local executive commit- 
tees, to an all-Union association, “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika,” and to similar organi- 
zations in the Union republics which were established for the purpose. These 
associations have attached to them boards-comprising their own representatives, 
chairmen of collective farms, directors of state farms, directors of factories 
producing agricultural machinery, and scientists. They also have sections located 
in the various raions, but these are not strictly controlled by the raion soviets or 
their executive committees. Owing to the inadequate output and state purchases 
of agricultural produce, the system of effecting state purchases was also modified, 
the office of state purchase inspectors being established quite independently of 
the local raions.® 





-7 Ibid., pp. 81—82. 

8 Ibid., pp. 80—81. 

9 See Bulletin, 1961, No. 6, pp. 25—27. (By transferring such functions as the planning and execution 
of state purchases of agricultural produce to the “territorial production boards,” the resolution of the 
Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of March 22 [see Selskaya zbizn, March 25, 1962] 
virtually abolished this system.) 
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The plenary session of the Party Central Committee held in March this year 
further restricted the powers of the organs of local government with regard to 
agricultural management. The Committee decided that the reform of 1961 had 
not affected the question of agricultutal production and the immediate control 
of state and collective farms, and authorized the Committee presidium and the 
government to undertake a further reorganization of agricultural management, 
according to which “territorial kolkhoz-sovkhoz [or vice versa] production boards” 
should be set up and also agricultural committees at oblast, krai and republic 
level, each committee being headed by the first secretary of the oblast, krai or 
republic central Party committee concerned. These bodies are to be subordinate, 
not to the local soviets or their executive committees, but directly to the corres- 
ponding organs of the central government.1° 


All these changes ate of great significance with regard to the idea of the 
“withering away of the state,” which was brought forward again at the Twenty- 
First Party Congress in 1959 and which still forms part of the general line of the 
Party. This question was discussed at the academic conference organized in 
July 1960 by the Moscow City Party Committee and the Institutes of Philosophy 
and State and Law of the Academy of Sciences.14 According to Romashkin, 
the withering away of the state means the gradual dissolution of that class whose 
full-time occupation is managing affairs of state, the progressive reduction and 
final liquidation of the state apparatus and the transference of its functions to 
“society.” Romashkin does not specify what he means by the state apparatus. 
From what he proceeds to say, it appears that in the process of the state’s wither- 
ing away the functions previously exercised by the state apparatus will gradually 
pass to the soviets, which means an extension of the rights of the soviets at the 
expense of those of their executive committees. Romashkin does not, however, 
say whether the functions of factory directors or of officials in the sovnarkhozes 
ate also to pass to “organs of society.” According to the new Party Program, 
the withering away of the state will affect only the soviets’ executive committees, 
which are described in the Soviet Constitution of 1936 as “organs of state govern- 
ment.” 


It is therefore apparent that the state economic bureaucracy, which is inde- 
pendent of the local soviets, will not be subject to the principle of the withering 
away of the state. The decision to insist upon the replacement of a certain pro- 
portion of the members not only of local soviets but also of Party agencies and 
“public” or “social” organizations at all levels at every election!? may, one 
might fear, lead to considerable confusion in the administration of local affairs, 
but such fears are groundless in view of the fact that with regard to economic 
management the competence of the local soviets has been reduced to a minimum 
and is of only limited importance with regard to affairs of local government in 





10 Tzvestia, March 11, 1962. (See p. 54 of this issue of the Bulletin.) 

11 Sovetskoe gosudarsiso i pravo, 1960, No. 10. 

13 See Herman Akhminov, “The ‘Permanent Purge’ in the New Party Program,” Bulletin, 1961, 
No. 10. p 


general. If an elected official has difficulty in coping with the problems of local 
education or public health, these problems wil probably be dealt with by the 
professional specialists concerned-in the cazes mentioned, headmasters or 
doctors—who are officials employed and paid by the state. 

It may be said summarily that the process cf democratization proclaimed by 
the recent Party Program is an illusory one: afte: the burden of local government 
has been transferred to the sovnarkhozes and c-her state organizations, only the 
local soviets will be liable to the long anticipated process of withering away. 
In any case, their position will sink still lower than the point it reached under 
Stalin. 
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“Fathers and Sons” Reappear in Soviet Literature 
A. Kasum 


The problem of the generations, of the “fathers and sons,” is assuming ever 
greater importance in the Soviet Union. Any attempt to explain it away as “a 
survival of the past,” a frequent practice of Party propagandists, provides no 
solution, since in fact this problem is no survival of the past but a totally novel 
phenomenon. 

The de-Stalinization campaign, launched by Khrushchev at the Twentieth 
Party Congress and continued at the Twenty-Second, received a generally 
favorable reception, particularly among Soviet youth. This campaign and its 
object were, however, understood by most young people in a manner somewhat 
different from that which the Party would have wished, and it is precisely this 
fact that reflects the new trend in relations between the generations. There is every 
indication that the Party has lost contact with a large proportion of the young. 
This is borne out by events surrounding the Twerty-Second Party Congress. 
Describing Moscow during those momentous days, a correspondent of the West 
German Méachner Merkur spoke of a conversation he heard by the mausoleum 
on Red Square: 


A fifty-year old man was standing in a small group. He raised himself to his full 
height and said to a sixty-year old woman: “But all this had to be told—these ille- 
galities!” The woman retorted: “Why can’t the past be left in peace? While he was 
alive all were cowards, and today...” Then she snorted and this expression was 
full of contempt... “Now they are all suddenly supposed to have been lackeys 
like Molotov and Malenkov,” croaked a gray-haired man in the background. 
“Who’s to know, then, who today is a lackey and who isn’t?” 

People are continnally coming and going. All at once some young newcomers 
join in. “Well, have they dragged out the old man yet?” enquired one of them in a 
rather insolent tone.+ 


This scene vividly illustrates the difference in approach to de-Stalinization 
between the older and younger generations. Whether it agrees or disagrees with 
the attacks on Stalin, whether it approves of his actions or is unable to justify 
‘them, the older generation is at all events personally involved in the process of 
de-Stalinization. For it, the discrediting of Stalin is the discrediting of the entire 
past, its own youth and all its illusions. Stalin’s crimes, it is true, were no secret 
to those of the older generation and they had no cause to harbor any great 
affection for the late dictator, yet so long as the entire story was not told it was 
possible for them to pretend that things had not been so bad and thus exonerate 
themselves from blame for their active or passive support of the Stalin dictatorship. 


1 Minchner Merkur, October 31, 1961. 
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In the event, they had all remained silent and for this very reason Khrushchev’s 
revelations came as a teproach and a condemnation of the entire Soviet older 
generation. 

For the young—to judge from the Soviet press and the impressions of Western 
tourists—such considerations simply do not exist They interpret de-Stalinization 
as a break with a past with which they have 10 connection and the start of 
something new. Perusal of the Soviet press shows that for young people de- 
Stalinization represents not even the commencement of the Khrushchev era, but 
rather the beginning of their own new life. Here lies the deepest rift between 
the Party, with its goals and promises, and the aspirations of the young. From 
all accounts, Soviet youth does not share Khrushchev’s enthusiasm. If it does 
seem enthusiastic about the plan to catch up with and overtake America, this 
enthusiasm is linked not so much with industrial and agricultural production 
indices as with the possibility of achieving the American style of living. Hence 
the attempts constantly reported by the Soviet press to carry de-Stalinization 
still further. Attacks on Stalin are frequently turned into attacks on the Party 
itself; the campaign against the personality cult of Stalin becomes a campaign 
against the personality cult as a whole, and read>raisals of the Soviet past serve 
merely as a pretext for reappraising the entire Scviet way of life. 


Of course, the Party tries to pass off all these phenomena as exceptions, a 
problem not of the future, but left over from the past, a dying feature and there- 
fore not worthy of special attention. Yet the fact that these “survivals of the 
past” command so much space in the press and in the speeches of Party and 
government leaders is evidence that they constitute a new and deep-seated trend 
which, far from disappearing, is gaining strengtk. 

Western tourists who have had the opportunity to meet and converse with 
young Soviet citizens return home convinced thet the latter differ radically from 
their elders. It is as though they belonged to two entirely different worlds. 
Political indifference is deeply rooted in the young; political and ideological 
questions interest them least of all. Those who seek advancement in the Kom- 
somol or Party are scorned and eager students of dialectical materialism are 
referred to as “conscientious idiots.” Even where political and ideological 
interest does exist, it tends to have little in common with the official line: young 
people wish to make their own decisions and are unwilling to accept ready-made 
solutions. 

The most widespread trend, however, is what the Communist press labels 
as “nihilism.” Examples of the nihilistic hero of the Soviet Union are to be 
found in V. Aksenov’s novel Ticket to the Stars and Viktor Rozov’s film script 
A, B, C, D, E . . . Central Committee Secretary Ilichev recently commented on 
this type of hero and the authors of the said works in the following terms: 

They [the two works just named] are criticized, not for their poignancy and 
boldness, but because important and sometimes morbid questions of real life are 


presented in a one-sided, superficial and basically inaccurate manner. The young 
people in V. Aksenov’s novel, for example, have failed to find their place in life... . 
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V. Rozov has gone still further. His youthful hero reacts with a downright hysterical 
irritation to any suggestion that he ought to be doing something, that he ought to 
observe the elementary standards of human society. He, too, 1s portrayed as a 
victim of his environment, a martyr.... A typical feature of the young people 
described by Aksenov and Rozov is their skepticism .... And this 1s a skepticism 
which casts doubt on everything in the world.? 


Tlichey puts his finger on two traitsindividualism and skepticism-—the 
emergence of which, to judge from the press, is a characteristic feature of con- 
temporary Soviet youth and marks the boundary dividing the generations. 


lichev’s representation of the heroes of Aksenov’s and Rozovy’s works is, 
of course, intentionally distorted. In fact, both writers have created very complex 
images of modern Soviet youth without confining themselves to any kind of 
pattern. In both cases the heroes are skeptics, but their skepticism is directed 
mainly at everything connected with contemporary Soviet life. They both belong 
to the category of unhappy, corrupt intellectuals, mummy’s boys, sé/yagi and 
nihilists, to quote the description of himself given by Rozov’s hero, the son of 
a Moscow teacher.? The authors of both works are basically concerned with 
comparing these nihilists with the “positive men” of Soviet society today and 
showing their moral superiority. As in many other works by young Soviet 
writers, the authors constantly highlight their characters’ dissatisfaction with 
the existing situation and inability to accept official Party doctrine and, at the 
same time, their uncertainty as to what course they should follow and how to 
make the world a better place than it is. Theoretically, they should be an optimistic 
generation, a generation that knows how the world can be changed and how 
the future is to be built, but they are not. The Party has lost contact with them 
and its ideals no longer attract them: they prefer to seek their own. 


-~ In all these works, Party members remind one of a set of Drozdovs out of 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread ‘Alone, but the similarity can be traced beyond the 
limits of the Party to the whole Soviet system. In the course of his wanderings 
through Siberia, Rozov’s hero Volodya, for example, meets a Party official who 
admits to him that “his back has been broken”: 


Now I just do what I am told. If someone tells me, “All ducks, chickens and 
geese in our krai must be destroyed,” then out I’ll go and give orders to destroy 
them down to the last bird. . . I’m not my own boss.4 


The skepticism among young people against which Ilichev inveighs is 
primarily a distrust of bombastic phrases, the sole reason for which, they consider, 
is that by their utterance the Drozdovs can conceal their mental and spiritual 
poverty. | . 

Another cause of alienation is the fact that Communism, ‘which started out 
as a revolutionary movement threatening to sweep away everything standing 





2 Kommunist, 1962, No. 1, pp. 35—36. 
3 Yunost, 1961, No. 9, p. 30. 
4 Ibid., p. Z?. 
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in its path, appears to a great many young people as a bourgeois system aspiring 
to nothing more than peace and quiet. Communists are no longer in search of 
anything; they have already found everything and are now prepared to sit and 
carry out other people’s orders. They cannot think for themselves and nobody 
makes them: 


People just have to put a full stop. That settles everything, won’t cause trouble... 
But, for my part, a row of dots is much more interesting... When I know that 
people really don’t know anything it makes me happy . . . It’s such a joy lë 


Thus, these young people are turning their backs on the bourgeois attitudes 
and aspirations so widespread in Party circles. The elder generation frequently 
regard material well-being as the height of their ambition. Young people, at 
any rate a cettain proportion of them, take it for granted. This derives if 
only from the fact that both in the works with which we are dealing and in 
Soviet press reports we are concerned primarily with the “gilded youth,” the 
children of Party members or technocrats who have already won for themselves 
a certain position in society and who enjoy the material benefits that go with it. 
Censure of the older generation is to be found in the following conversation 
between Rozov’s hero Volodya and his father, who is trying to inspire his son 
with the stereotyped Communist attitude toward life: 


Father : You and the likes of you come along when everything is ‘ready, discuss, 
condemn and just pull wry faces! 

Volodya : Everything ready? ... I suppose you mean this little box of a flat, 
dinner, ...a crust of bread... You’re very narrow-minded—that’s the trouble.* 


The danger that a war'may break out at any moment contributes in no small 
way to the attitude of these young people, particularly because it is clear to them 
that there is not a thing any of them can do to change the situation. Hence they 
often express distrust of technological advances, as does Volodya: 


... people invent color television and the tape recorder, are just about to discover 
the secret of protein and fly to the moon, but this does not make them any more 
honest or happy...” 


Later he gets down to the root of the matter: 


Were someone to tell me that if I sacrificed my life, let them cut me into a hundred 
thousand pieces, there would not be a war, I would say: go right ahead... I 
wouldn’t utter a sound... Thats just the stupidity of the situation, that not a 
single person can do anything about it... There’s no bunker into which one can 
throw oneself... Nol... All they do is sit around and try to tell, as at cards, 
whether it’s going to blow over or not.. .8 


Aksenov and Rozov are not isolated cases. The last few years have seen the 
appearance of a large volume of literature which has tried to win recognition for 


5 Thid., p. 24. 
® Tbid., pp. 14—15. 
7 Ibid., p. 14. 
8 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Soviet young people in their searchings, aspirations and skepticism. Many writers 
of this type have gathered around the youth journal Yuønost, whose editor, V. 
Kataev, tecently fell into disfavor for indulging allegedly nihilistic literature. The 
journal has on several occasions printed the work of Y. Nagibin, who calls for a 
reformation of Soviet prose, disagrees that there is any need to keep on writing 
in the old manner and seeks union with the contemporary age. Yunost has also 
published Evtushenko, notably his poems “Count Me a Communist” and “The 
Nihilist,” both of which were criticized for portraying skeptics and nihilists as 
positive heroes of Soviet society. Critic Y. Verchenko, for example, claimed that 
Evtushenko’s work showed an affectation of originality and the pursuit of 
cheap popularity. In the case of “The Nihilist,” he accuses Evtushenko of 
dishonest literary methods, in that a man who outwardly resembles a stilyaga— 
hence the epithet of nihilist-sacrifices his life in rescuing a friend. Nobody, he 
claims, who wastes his life on trivialities, the pursuit of foreign fashions, can, 
when put to the test, become a hero. Such a possibility is merely an assertion of 
bourgeois propaganda.® 

It should further be noted that young Soviet writers and poets are also 
aspiring to literary innovations involving not only change of form but also a 
seatch for new content, for a new hero unlike the traditional type of “innovator,” 
“discoverer of new paths,” “economic official” or “true son of the Party.” The 
somewhat intricate style characteristic of writings of this type is quite understand- 
able, their authors being compelled to express their thoughts in such a way that the 
Party may not regard them as subversive. Thus, the young poets Yury Pankratov 
and Ivan Kharabarov, who were subjected to criticism even during the “thaw,” 
have come out with an exceedingly involved defense of modern trends in litera- 
ture in an article entitled “A Feeling for the New,” which contains the following 
assertion: 


Through the skill of the versifiers, we have become accustomed to understand 
by the term “innovation” only linguistic searchings, experiments and plays upon 
words. But the idea of innovation is something much deeper. For example, the 
conscious renunciation of an outward search at a time of universal enthusiasm for 
experimentation will prove to be far deeper innovation than the most subtle verbal 
contrivances. Nevertheless, now, when form has clearly become divorced from 
content, political methods have become obsolete; the search for new means of 
portrayal is extremely necessary.1° 


But as writers themselves point out, form is inevitably linked with content, 
so that any reform of Soviet poetry must proceed from a search for new content 
and a new type of hero. Therefore, even talk of a “new form,” solely as form, 
may in the Soviet Union assume a heretical taint, and ?n fact frequently does. The 
problem of the generations in the Soviet Union often becomes one of a divergence 
of tastes—literary, musical, etc.—as in the West, the only difference being that in 
the Soviet Union the modernist sentiments of young people have to contend not 


® Komsomolskaya pravda, March 18, 1960. 
10 Literaturnaya gazeta, October 24, 1959. 
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merely with the elder generation but also with the Party and government and 
with the.whole pattern of Soviet life. ““You’ve all got the taste of old maids,” the 
` hero in a short story by the young writer Evgeny Shatko condescendingly 
concludes his conversation with a certain academician.** 

The problem of an up-to-date literary hero is 30t, however, confined to young 
writers. Just as much attention is paid to it by loyal Party ideologists and literary 
critics seeking to consolidate the official Party line in literature and art. The 
difficulty facing them is that even the Party seems to be uncertain how the young 
hero of contemporary Soviet literature should look. The absence of intimate 
contact with the present younger generation results in a situation where it is not 
youth that reacts one way or another to some azt or proclamation of the Party, 
but the Party that is compelled to express its atticude toward views which spring 
up among the young. At all events, the Party is forced to admit that the young 
people of today are different, that it is impossible to get anywhere with them by 
using old standards and that it is not simply a matter of “survivals of the past.” 
Writing on the problem of a “positive hero” in the cinema, A. Gilenko states: 

The internal world of youth has changed and with it its external image. Art still 

frequently appears incapable of portraying qualititive changes. i 

Soviet young people of today are characterzed by a high level of literacy, a 
broad outlook, rich intellect and an unusually exacting attitude both to themselves 
and to life.1® 


All this is, of course, true and agrees fully wit what is said about the younger 
generation even by “heretics” among Soviet writers and journalists; but Gilenko’s 
task as a Party critic is not merely to state obvious facts but to indicate the path 
which, in this case, the cinema should follow in the search for the positive Soviet 
hero, and this is precisely the question he cannot aaswer. All his efforts are devoted 
to demonstrating how untypical of the younger generation this skepticism and 
individualism are. Starting with the assertion that the youth of today are different 
and require a different approach, he finishes by abusing “idlers” and “loafers.” 
He is categorically opposed to the portrayal of these figures either in literature or 
on the screen: since they are not typical, he says, there is no call to deal with them. 
But in that case, one may ask, in what way does the new young Soviet citizen 
differ from his father and grandfathers? Skepticism, in Gilenko’s view, is merely 
idleness, but there remain the “literacy” and the “broad outlook,” the “rich 
_ intellect” and the “unusually exacting attitude koth to themselves and to life.” 

Gilenko disregards the fact that Rozovy’s character Volodya, for example, 
typifies this “unusual exactingness.” This kind cf exactingness does not fit into 
the Party framework and therefore is not regarced as such. In what way, then, 
one may ask, do all these positive features of Soviet young people find concrete 
expression? Once again there is no answer, only abuse: 

In our society, both reckless profligates and disgruntled misfits who prefer 

“stylish” parasitism to any kind of labor are superfluous men. There is no point in 





11 Yynost, 1962, No. 1, p. 13. 
12 Sossiskaya kultura, January 27, 1962. 
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looking in our country for representatives of a “lost” generation or homegrown 
“angry young men” in order that what is portrayed on the screen should be “‘as in 
the best families.” We have neither a “lost” generation nor “angry young men.” 
As for frivolous idlers, they of course do need some common sense knocked into 
their heads.13 


The Soviet press is by no means sparing in its abuse of today’s younger 
generation. While asserting that skepticism, or, to use their word, /obotryasnichestvo 
(idleness) is not typical, it employs the most abusive expressions in the Communist 
vocabulary to describe them. From four issues of Soviet youth publications, it is 
possible to cull the following epithets applied to the younger generation: 

Young philistines ... imitators of Remarque’s heroes... profligates .. . hair- 
splitters [literally, ““overmeticulous apothecary’s assistarts”] . . . slaves to fashionable 
fripperies ... young skeptics ... egoists ... grabbers ... parasites ... social 
hunchbacks ... nihilists ... spongers ... whiners ... faultfinders ... stifyagi... 
careerists . . . hooligans... bandits . . . black sheep.14 

Scrofulous youth ... grudge-bearers ... pitiable fops ... quibbling idlers .. 
protestants ... degenerates ... mentally impoverished ... cynics ... depraved 
types ... scoundrels,15 

Philistines ... miserable theoreticians ... pitiful lone wolves ... light-headed 
fools... boors... oafs... scum... malicious knaves.1¢ 
From this it is evident that the Party is fully conscious of the extent of this 

skepticism and individualism but, not knowing how to correct or counter it, 
prefers simply to ignore its existence so far as this is possible. 

Evidence that this is a definite social and spiritual phenomenon and not just 
a series of isolated anti-Party attacks is provided by the fact that the literary 
heroes of Aksenov, Rozov and other Soviet writers were drawn from real life. 
Literature is not anticipating developments; it is barely keeping pace with them. 
In order to analyze this aspect of the situation in the Soviet Union, there is no 
need to read works of fiction—the daily press provides ample examples of this 
natute. 

An example of an embryonic new Soviet man to warm the cockles of the 
Party’s heart was cited by writer Sergei Mikhalkov at the All-Union Conference 
on Ideological Questions at the end of last year: 

In one Soviet family... the following incident took place. The father was 
remonstrating with his child. 

“Look how badly you are behaving, refusing to obey Mama and Papa. We do 
everything for you, we show such concern for you.” 

“It’s not you who show concern for me. It’s the Party and government who do,” 
the child answered. He was only five years old, but he listened to the radio and 
watched television and, being a child, absorbed everything he heard and saw like 
a sponge." 

13 Ibid. . ; 

14 Komsomolskaya prasda, July 21 and 22, 1961.. 

18 Molodoi kommunist, 1961, No. 12, pp. 116—23. 


18 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 14, 1962. 
17 Pravda, December 28, 1961. 
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This is the sort of young person the Party would like to have, but even it is 
at times forced to admit that young people of this sort now constitute only a 
minority in the Soviet Union, whereas the majority takes an exceedingly skeptical 
attitude to the Party, the government and indzed to the whole of Soviet life 
and is seeking a way out of the situation on its own initiative, evidently not be- 
lieving that one can be provided from above. In this connection, a significant 
report appeared recently in Komsomolskaya pravas under the title “School, Class, 
Friends,” dealing with two classes in the same school: 


In Xa it is considered clever to get through school any old how and the hero is he 
who has managed to play truant more than the others and get away with it; here 
“active” and industrious pupils are despised. Xa does not do voluntary work on 
Saturdays for reasons of “principle”: “Why should we put ourselves out for someone 
else?” 

Xb carries on quite differently. Here the pupil held in respect is the one who gives 
profound, fluent and interesting answers; half of the class belongs to the bureau of 
the Komsomol committee, the council of the school club and so forth.?* 


The newspaper decided to hold a discussion of this state of affairs under the 
title “The Style of Behavior of Your Class.” The statements of pupils who took 
part in this discussion are most revealing in that they instantly fall into two groups 
which can roughly be labeled as “pessimists” ard “optimists,” or champions of 
“individualism” and “collectivism” respectively. Champions of individualism 
asserted that there could not be any specific “sryle” in a class since people are 
individualists and it is impossible to fit them into a single pattern. The supporters 
of collectivism tried to refute this view by proving that a general style was 
possible and could be achieved without depriviag each of the pupils of his in- 
dividualism. There was also a divergence of opinion as to whether each class 
was succeeding in implementing the ideal of collectivism in practice. Again the 
advocates of collectivism tended to adopt an optimistic view, whereas the 
champions of individualism asserted that there was no “collective” in their class. 
It is evident, however, that the two groups were simply speaking of completely 
different things, as the following excerpt from tie discussion shows: 

Oleg Gross : In our class there is a very strong akity. What the activists say is? 
so to speak, the law of the class. I don’t even know how it began. It seems that, do 
what you will, the kids conform to a general style—a good style in my opinion... 

Natasha Vilkina : You said that your eleventh class is on really friendly terms: 
they make expeditions together to the movies and skating. But what has this to do 
with friendship? Friendship is something more zhan going skating. I don’t know 
whether I have put it clearly... 

Aleksei Syunnerberg : Quite right! What ther are talking about is simply the 
organized fulfillment of communal missions . . .1*, 

As the discussion continued, the speeches of those opposed to collectivism 
became more pointed. It was clear that they had begun to realize they were in a 


18 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 24, 1962. 
18 Ibid. 
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majority and, above all, that they resented the uniformly officious tone in which 
all the attacks on them were couched. As a result, they began to formulate their 
own negative attitude toward what is understood in the Soviet Union under the 
term “collectivism” and, at the same time, began to criticize the tedium inherent 
in all official undertakings: 


Kolya Bogatyrev : What are you so happy aboutr We often read in the papers 
that a whole class went to work on a construction site or on a farm. And everyone 
takes it that this is proof of unusual solidarity. I just cannot understand how all these 
twenty-five people unanimously desired to become bricklayers or milkmaids. Is it 
really so wonderful? People don’t choose careers so mechanically. And it probably 
began with trivial little things—going on expeditions and condemning those who 
did not go. 

Gena Orekb : I just sit here and do not understand. What are they talking about? 
Expeditions, the movies, skating—these are cultural undertakings, amusements. But 
young Communists should do something real. Sometimes, as the evening comes to 
an end and we leave the school, three hooligans appear and straightway everyone 
flees “in unison.” I sometimes think that these kids on the street have stronger ties 
of friendship than we do. 

But why is it that kids who are the most undistinguished in school are the most 
prominent outside? What gives them their strength and unity there? And why are 
those who excel in school so often weaker? You say that we have a united class, we 
went on an expedition... Apart from expeditions and discussions, young Com- 
munists really should do something, not sumply enjoy themselves. Only then will 
there be real friendship in the class and a young Communist style of life. 

A voice : And what are they to do? 

Gena Orekb : J don’t know, that must be decided jointly. Otherwise, 1t’s always 
the same: meetings and scrap iron collections, scrap iron collections and meetings. 
It’s just a bore. #0 


This expression of boredom is encountered in practically every statement by 
a member of the Soviet younger generation as scon as he breaks out of the 
pattern accepted by the Party. De-Stalinization and all the other events connected 
with Stalin’s death have intensified young people’s realization of the degree to 
which they are estranged from their environment. In “Colleagues,” a short story 
by Aksenov, one of the heroes expresses this feeling in the following manner: 


Oh, how this bores me! All this claptrap, all these high-sounding words! They are 
uttered not only by the great majority of wonderful idealists like you, but by thou- 
sands of scoundrels as well. In all probability, Beriya too used them when he was de- 
ceiving the Party. Now, when much has been made known to us, they have become 
no more than window-dressing .. . . I am responsible only to my own conscience and 
not to some verbal fetishes. They only prevent one from seeing life as ıt really 1s . . „21 


All these tendencies are reflected in the underground manuscript journals 
published, for the most part, in higher educational establishments, which enjoy 





20 Thid, 
21 Yimost, 1960, No. 6, p. 8. 
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enormous popularity among students. These journals print everything that is 
rejected by the Party, and for that reason are of particular interest. In them, young 
people speak not as they are ordered, not as is expected of them, but as they really 
think. [zvestia correspondent Y. Ivashchenko described the contents of such 
journals thus: 


From the pen there flutter out countless manif2stoes and declarations, sometimes 
in verse, sometimes ın prose. What cannot be found in them! But for the most part 
it is subversion. Subversion of everything created in the world before the author 
of the declaration was born. All the artistic values of the past and present fade beside 
the enchanting revelations of this new-born talent. 

And already admirers are appearing. They applaud the daring of his judgements: 
have you heard?—He tore Tvardovsky to shreds, ignored Simonov, cast doubts on 
the need for the Union of Writers... Other simpletons play yes-men to him, 
idolize him. . .?# i 


It is quite natural that in their reference to mese journals the official critics 
should mention only the most pointless and negative works of “underground” 
authors; but it may quite reasonably be assured that, apart from these, the 
journals also print material worthy of attention, i= only on the basis of works by 
young Soviet writers that have reached the West in recent years. The artistic 
level of the latter has always been incomparably higher than that of works by 
official Soviet bards who adhere to the rules of socialist realism, and they are 
profoundly critical of Soviet life. 


From the evidence available, it is clear that the Soviet Union really has 
produced a new type of “Soviet man,” but hardly that which the regime intended. 
He is highly critical, adopts a realistic approach to all life’s problems and is not 
prepared to take anything on trust. The old authorities no longer enjoy his 
confidence and he puts his faith only in that truth which he can himself verify. 


One should not, of course, generalize abou: this phenomenon. There are 
young people in the Soviet Union who are compktely loyal to the regime, either 
from conviction or in order to advance their careers; but even the Communists 
themselves are unable to deny the existence of a very considerable group of 
“nihilists.” It was this group that was finally roused by the policy of de-Stalini- 
zation instituted by Khrushchev. Quite naturali7, the revelations of the Party 
leader only served to intensify skepticism toward the whole pattern of Soviet life 
and, in particular, the Party and its demands. If Stalin, once proclaimed the 
greatest genius in world history, could suddenl7 become a criminal and a fre- 
quently ‘errant statesman, who can expect young people to believe in the in- 
fallibility of Khrushchev today? 


Skepticism and individualism have been taken as the point of departure in 
this analysis because thesé features are typical of entirely divergent groups. 
Starting with doubts and searchings, these groups will, however, split still further 
and each will find its own truth where its interests lie. Some will resort to banditry 


22 Tzyestia, September 2, 1960. 
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and hooliganism, some to teligion; others will remain skeptics. But whatever 
directions they may take, there will continue to be doubt as to the correctness of 
the elder generation and unwillingness to accept the world which that generation 
has created. Soviet youth has indisputably started an historical process of immense 
significance. It has shattered the legendary monolithic nature of Soviet society, 
and is forcing the Party and government to go onto the defensive and shelve 
plans for any further advance on the home front. 
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Lenin and the ‘“‘Deaf-Mutes” 


Some Unpublished Notes 


Yury P. ANNENKOV 


The following contribution by Mr. Annenkov contains some notes of Lenin’s which 
are here published for the first time ın English. They were first published ın Russian ın an 
article by the same author in Novy zburnal (The New Review), New York, No. 65, 1961, 
of which the present contribution represents a brief extract in modified form. 


Mr. Annenkoy describes how these notes fell into his Hands and why they have 
remained unpublished until now. Despite the fact that they were written over forty years 
ago, they are of especial interest: today, as Khrushchev, having liquidated the cult of 
Stalin, asserts that Soviet policy is now being founded once more on Leninism and that 
the chief expression of the Leninist spirit in foreign affairs is the principle of peaceful 
coexistence The following notes throw a different light upon this question. 


Lenin died on January 21, 1924. Three weeks later, I was summoned to the 
Higher Military Editorial Council, where the director V. Polonsky (later shot on 
Stalin’s orders) proposed that I visit the V. I. Lenin Institute which had been 
founded in Moscow and there acquaint myself with photographic documents 
which were intended as illustrations for books dealing with Lenin. The process 
of “acquainting myself with the documents” lasted about a fortnight. Among a 
mass of photographs, printed articles and manuscripts, I came across some 
brief, fragmentary notes hurriedly jotted down by Lenin in his own band with 
many of the words unfinished—a characteristic featute of many of his writings, 
including even private letters. These notes, dated 1921, the year of the Kronstadt ' 
mutiny, struck my fancy and for no particular reason I copied them surrep- 
titiously into my notebook. Soon afterwards, these pages of Lenin’s jottings 
disappeared from the Institute and were hidden away in the Party archives; at 
any tate, with the exception of two or three individual sentences, I never saw 
them in published form, which was not surprising in view of their contents. 


When in 1926 Boris Suvarin in France and Max Eastman in the United States 
published Lenin’s famous anti-Stalinist Ti estament, which had been given to 
Suvarin by Lenin’s widow Krupskaya, Communist parties all over the world fell 
upon them, calling them slanderers and claiming that the Testament was their own 
fabrication. Credulous Europeans and Americans straightway accepted the Com- 
munists’ story and the Testament was quickly forgotten. Thirty years were to pass 
before Khrushchev, under the pressure of de-Stalinization, was forced to recall 
public attention to the document, which had been preserved in the Kremlin, and 
only then was everyone suddenly prepared to accept it as genuine. 

, When I came to France, my notebook was in my pocket. For the time being, 
I thought no more of Lenin’s jottings. Even if I had tried to publish them abroad, 
they would doubtless have shared the fate of the Testament. With the passage of 
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time, however, they gradually came to occupy a major place in my consideration 
of the, international political situation and, after Khrushchey’s admissions, I 
resolved to have the notes published. I translated them into French and offered 
them to certain Paris newspapers, which all declined to accept “‘such a respon- 
sibility,” justifying their refusal on the grounds that I could not provide official 
proof of the authenticity of the text. In answer to my comment that in this case 
it was up to the Soviets to prove that Lenin had not written the notes, the editors 
merely shrugged their shoulders. Thus the text remained unpublished, despite the 
fact that its historical significance (of which in 1924 I could have no idea) was 
enormous, especially in view of the proclamation of a “return to Leninism” in the 
Soviet Union. As regards international Communist tactics, the whole of 
“Leninism” was contained in those lines of Lenin which I had copied down. 


* 


Lenin’s unpublished notes stated: 


As a result of my own direct observations during my emigration, I must admit 
that the so-called cultured elements of Western Europe and America are incapable 
of comprehending the present state of affairs and the actual balance of forces; these 
elements must be regarded as deaf-mutes and treated accordingly... 

A revolution never develops along a direct line, by continuous expansion, but 
forms a chain of outbursts and withdrawals, attacks and lulls, during which the 
revolutionary forces gain strength in preparation for -heir final victory.? 

On the basis of these same assertions and in view of the protracted nature of the 
growth of the world socialist revolution, it is necessary to resort to special maneuvers 
capable of accelerating our victory over capitalist countries. We must: 

a) In order to placate the deaf-mutes, proclaim the (fictional!) separation of our 
government and governmental institutions (the Council of People’s Commissars, 
etc.) from the Party and Politburo and, in particular, from the Comintern, declaring 
these latter agencies to be independent political groups which are tolerated on the 
territory of the Soviet Socialist Republics. The deaf-mutes will believe it. 

b) Express a desire for the immediate resumption of diplomatic relations with 
capitalist countries on the basis of complete non-interference in their internal affairs. 
Again, the deaf-mutes will believe it. They will even be delighted and will fling wide 
open their doors, through which emissaries of the Comintern and Party intelligence 
agencies will quickly infiltrate into these countries disguised as our diplomatic, 
cultural and trade representatives. 

Speaking the truth is a petty-bourgeois prejudice. A lie, on the other hand, is 
often justified by the end. Capitalists the world over and their governments will, in 
their desire to win the Soviet market, shut their eyes to the above-mentioned 
activities and will thus be turned into blind deaf-mutes. They will furnish credits, 
which will serve us as a means of supporting the Communist parties in their countries, 

"and, by supplying us with materials and techniques which are not available to us, 
will rebuild our war industry, which 1s essential for our future attacks on our 
suppliers. In other words, they will be laboring to prepare their own suicide. 





1 This passage became known even in Lenin’s lifetime and was repeated and commented on more 
than once by Stalin, and later by Khrushchev. 
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It should be mentioned that, at the time when I copied down these notes of 
Lenin’s, I was as yet unable to link them with the preparations behind the,scenes 
for a transition from “permanent revolution” to the building of “socialism in one 
country,” a process of which I knew nothing. Only much later, after acquainting 
oneself with materials relating to Lenin and the events of that period, was it 
possible to establish that, toward the end of the Civil War, Lenin had very quickly 
realized the impossibility of bringing about an immediate Communist revolution 
on a world-wide scale and, as early as the Third Congress of the Comintern 
(June 6—July 12, 1921), had admitted the need to restore diplomatic and trade 
relations with capitalist countries in order to put an end to the isolation which 
constituted too great a threat to the USSR. The task of taking the first diplomatic 
steps in this direction was entrusted to G. Chicherin. 

Lenin’s observations have indeed proved prophetic. As one looks back now 
over nearly forty years of “diplomatic,” “trade” and “cultural” relations between 
the free world and the Soviet Union, it becomes clear to what extent these 
“relations” have been based on the method prescribed in Lenin’s notes and to 
what extent they have facilitated the immense expansion and consolidation of the 
Communist world. They have served to further Communist propaganda, espionage 
and sabotage in the free countries by encouraging these countries to open their 
doors to Soviet diplomatic, cultural and trade representatives. Indeed, in every 
free country the Soviet Union enjoys two forms of representation: the official one, 
which must not interfere too openly in the internal affairs of the country to which 
it is accredited, and an undercover one, whose task is to interfere in internal affairs 
and lead unobtrusively the central committee of the Communist party of that 
country, A number of major spy trials have clearly demonstrated that this second 
and more important form of representation carries on its silent work under cover 
of diplomatic immunity, which Lenin had meant when speaking of the “deaf- 
mutes” in the free world who are ready to accept Soviet “diplomats,” trade and 
cultural representatives, not to mention all manner of sportsmen, dancers, 
scholars and anonymous “tourists,” at their face value. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Agriculture 


Remuneration on the Collective Farms 


The proper manner of computing the labor put in on collective farms and 
its remuneration were established in the statutes for an agricultural artel ratified 
by the Soviet government in March 1930. The statutes were later revised at a 
congress of collective farm shockworkers and the amendments ratified on Febru- 
ary 17, 1935, by the Council of People’s Commissars and the Party Central 
Committee as the “basic law of collective farm life.” The statutes established the 
trudoden, or work-day unit, as the measure for computing labor on the “communal 
sector,” but did not indicate what number of work-day units a member of an 
artel was obliged to put in per year on the communal sector. Only in 1939 were 
quotas fixed by decree.? 


In 1956, the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers adopted 
a resolution on “The Statutes for an Agricultural Artel and the Further Develop- 
ment of Collective Farmers’ Initiative in Organizing Collective Farm Production 
and Managing the Artel.”? This dispensed with the compulsory quota of work- 
day units, transferring the power to decide this question to the collective farmers’ 
general assembly. The assembly also acquired the right to reduce the size of 
private plots and to exclude from the artel those members who failed to put in 
the required number of work-day units. Out of its income, the collective farm 
had first to fulfill its liabilities regarding deliveries of agricultural produce to the 
state and then to provide for seed, fodder, insurance and other communal re- 
quirements; only after that, at the end of the year, could the residue of income, 
in money and in kind, be distributed among the individual collective farmers in 
proportion to the number of work-day units put in by each. Despite major 
` shortcomings, this form of remuneration has been maintained on the majority of 
collective farms to this day. Under this system, each family receives remuneration 
only once a year and, until the end of the year, has no idea how much it will 
receive for its labor. 


The second method of remuneration was introduced after the September 
1953 plenary session of the Party Central Committee. In order to raise produc- 
tivity, permission was given for those who worked in the livestock and truck- 
gardening sectors to be paid in advance a sum representing 25 percent of the 





1 Entsiktopedichesky selskokbozyaistvenny slovar-spravoshnik (Encyclopedic Agricultural Handbook) 
Moscow, 1959, p. 913. i 

2 Sbornik dokumentov po zemelnomu zakonodatslsivu (Collection of Documents on Land Legislation), 
Moscow, 1954, p. 567. : 

3 Pravda, March 10, 1956, 


4 Bulletia : 25 


revenue received by the collective farm from the sale of livestock and vegetables.* 
This measure, not unnaturally, caused considereble dissatisfaction among those 
who worked in other sectors of the farms. Only in 1956 was the same system of 
advances extended to all collective farm workers. At the same time, permission 
was given for up to 50 percent of the money acvanced against deliveries to the 
state to be appropriated for this purpose.5 This form of remuneration made it 
possible to distribute monetary payments more evenly throughout the year, 
although uncertainty as to the final total still remained. By 1956, nearly 70 percent 
of all collective farms were paying monthly or querterly advances, but the method 
resulted in no appreciable rise in productivity on the communal sector. 


Ataconference of agricultural workers from tke southern regions of the RSFSR 
and the Northern Caucasus in 1957, Khrushchery admitted that 


... the existing system of remuneration on collective farms does not contribute to 
any rise in agricultural productivity. Clearly, it is out of date. A system of remunera- 
tion must be instituted which takes into account the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion and its cost.’ 


This speech was followed by a frantic search for new methods of remuneration 
which would be linked to the productivity of the workers and provide an incentive 
in the “communal sector.” One result was the permission given for collective 
farmers to be paid guaranteed monthly advances ia. money and kind, leaving only 
the residue of income to be paid out at the end bf the year in proportion to the 
number of days (trudodni) worked. 


Yet another form of remuneration has emerged in the last three years, the, 
‘principal feature of which is the replacement of payment according to work-day 
units by monthly wages (entirely in cash), i.e., payment is based on a general 
monetary evaluation of the various types of wok instead of a combination of 
such an evaluation with the amount of work done. This system found favor with 
many economists, who pointed out that it would help to eliminate existing differ- 
ences between the collective farm peasantry and the working class and would 
facilitate the merging of state property and communal-cooperative property.’ 
It would also enable the collective farmer to see the fruits of his labors more 
immediately and would result in increased produ=tivity. 

‘The switch to monetary payment was carried through with initial success on 
the farms of the Northern Caucasus. By 1959, 140 of the 145 collective farms in 
Stavropol Krai were using it.8 In 1960, 855 farms in the Ukraine were making 
monetary payments without computing them or. the basis of work-day units, 
and it was suggested that in 1961 the rest would fcllow suit.” The USSR Ministry 


4 K. Okhapkin, Ekonomicheskaya offektivnost denezhnoi oplaty truda v kolkbozakb (Economic Effective- 
ness of Monetary Payment for Labor on Collective Farms), Morcow, 1960, p. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 47. 

8 Pravda, March 14, 1957. 

7 Okhapkin, op. cit., p. 85. 

8 Ibid., p. 57. 

9 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, June 15, 1960. 
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of Agriculture made preparations for a general switch to the new system and new 
labor cards, very similar to those used in industry, were printed. 


In practice, however, the adoption of the third and fourth forms of remunera- 
tion put the majority of collective farms in a very difficult situation. Owing to 
lack of ready cash, payments quickly fell behind to an extent that not only caused 
discontent but threatened the very basis of the system. In one raion of Zaporozhe 
Oblast, debts to collective farmers reached a total of 6,742,000 (old) rubles.1° 
On one collective farm in the Tatar ASSR, income over a period of five months 
amounted to only 259,500 rubles, whereas payments to members totalled 427,900 
tubles.1! 

With the large-scale switchover of collective farms to monetary remuneration, 
the supply of produce from the communal sector to families diminished appre- 
ciably. Difficulties arose over providing them with bread, meal, milk, meat and 
other foodstuffs, since these goods are not usually included in the stock of retail 
trade services in rural areas. The sale of produce on collective farm markets fell 
off sharply and adversely affected supplies to urban populations. Attempts by 
certain collective farms to organize the sale of grain end other goods to their own 
members for cash were generally unsuccessful. As a result, the material incentive 
to work on the communal sector was reduced. All these factors combined to 
force many collective farms to abandon the monthly guaranteed payment system. 


Only at the end of 1961 did the Central Committee’s journal Kommunist begin 
to criticize economists who had encouraged the adoption of the monetary payment 
system: 


In trying to prove the effectiveness of monetary remuneration for collective 
farmers, many writers forget that this is only a form of distributing income according 
to the work done. The fundamental and most important contribution to strengthen- 
ing the material incentive of collective farmers 1s made not by the form, but by the 
scale of the income distributed and the level of remuneration.1? 


At present, about 80 percent of the agricultural artels are paying their collec- 
tive farmers on the basis of work-day units by means of monthly or quarterly non- 
guaranteed advances in money or kind. In addition, collective farms are now being 
recommended to make supplementary payments, not only for high productivity 
by individual farmers, but also for the overfulfillment of plan targets by individual 
brigades, teams and farm units. In his speeches at zonal conferences of agricultural 
workers, Khrushchev called for the formulation oZ a system of supplementary 


remuneration in each collective farm, since 


... the principle of material incentive is not a chance factor in our life, it is the prin- 
ciple of the construction of Communism. It is necessary to give substance to the 
system of supplementary payments . . . . Our rule must be: Better payment for greater 
quantity and higher quality of production.1* 


10 Selskos kbozya:stvo, August 28, 1958. 
11 Jbid., September 8, 1959. 

12 Kommunsi, 1961, No. 9, p. 107. 

13 Selskaja zbizn, January 16, 1962. 
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This additional material incentive takes two forms: a percentage of the value 
of produce turned out in excess of the plan and £ percentage of the actual gross 
production are set aside for supplementary payments, and sometimes additional 
bonuses are given for work carried out ahead of schedule in individual branches 
of agriculture. 


The remuneration of collective farmers for the work they put in on the 
communal sector is not uniform and is dependent on many factors, particularly 
the size of its income. Incomes from the communal sector are higher in areas with 
favorable soil and climatic conditions, such as the Northern Caucasus, the Ukraine, 
parts of the central Chernozem region and a larg> part of Western Siberia. The 
economic state of many collective farms depends to a great extent on the business 
acumen of the farm management. Frequent replacement of the chairmen of 
collective farms often leads to disaster. The Zhdanov Collective Farm in Vladimir 
Oblast, for instance, has had 26 chairmen in 30 years. Owing to the frequent 
changes, discipline and labor organization have s2riously declined, and recently 
the budget was so depleted that in 1961 the milkmaids had to go to court to 
obtain payment for their work.14 


Despite the fact that the collective farm syster has now been in existence for 
- more than thirty years, the Party, Central Committee journal Kommunist admits 
that , 


... there are in the country a fairly considerable namber of economically backward 
collective farms with insignificant output, low 1ccomes and fluctuating scales of 
remuneration for the collective farmers’ labor ... . The low level of material incentives 
to develop the communal sector encourages the collective farmers to seek higher 
earnings (either on the side, or on their individual plots).** 


A typical farm of this type is the Friendship Collective Farm in Kuibyshev 
Oblast. The members of this artel last year received one kilogram of grain and 
20 kopeks for every work-day unit-in terms of cesh, 32 kopeks a day or about 
10 rubles a month.1¢ On 17 of 53 collective farms in the Dshav Raion of the 
Georgian SSR, not a kopek nor a gram of bread was assigned to members and all 
they received was an occasional small quantity of ewe’s milk cheese.1” Obviously, 
the members of these farms were more concerned with tilling their private plots. 


The chairman of the “Red Miner” collective farm in the Skopin Raion of 
Ryazan Oblast reports with pride that “payment: per work-day unit last year 
amounted to 60 képeks and 2.2 kilograms of grain.” The income of this collective 
-farm totaled 500,000 rubles in 1961, the output of milk was 850 tons and a yield 
of 1.4 tons of grain per hectare was obtained.18 On this relatively prosperous farm, 
payment for work on the communal sector was ab>ut 26 rubles a month. 





14 Ibid., February 17, 1962. 

18 Kommunist, 1961, No. 12, p. 70. 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 24, 1961. 
17 Zarya Vostoka, Thilisi, June 14, 1959. 

18 Selrkaya zhian, February 9, 1962. 
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The chairman of the “Dawn” collective farm in Belorussia reports that in 
1960 one half of the income of the farm was paid out on labor. Payment pet work- 
day unit amounted to 30.20 (old) rubles, including 20 rubles in cash. On this farm, 
a skilled worker puts in 450-500 work-day units a year.1® However, such a high 
tate of payment is exceedingly rare: such prosperous farms belong to Khrushchev’s 
“beacons.” They enjoy special advantages, receiving generous financial credits, 
the latest agricultural equipment, fertilizers and the lion’s share of materials that 
ate in short supply. 


From the various statistics provided by the Soviet press, it would appear that 
members of collective farms receive on the average about 12—16 rubles per month 
for their labor in the communal sector. This low rate of remuneration is mainly 
the result of state exploitation òf the collective farm peasantry, primarily in the 
form of low prices paid by the state for purchases of agricultural produce. The 
regional purchase prices fixed in 1958 very often hardly cover the cost of pro- 
duction, and in some cases do not do that. In Bryansk Oblast, for instance, the 
cost of producing a ton of grain on a collective farm averages 85.10 rubles and 
in Yaroslavl Oblast 90 rubles, while the purchase price in these oblasts has been 
set at only 80 rubles per ton.. In the Odoev Raion of Tula Oblast, collective farms 
even now are producing grain, meat and milk at a heavy loss.2° 


Another form of exploitation is the exorbitant prices charged to collective 
farms for the supply and repair of agricultural equipment by the state monopoly 
organization “Soyuztekhnika.” A collective farm has to sell 35 tons of milk to 
the state in order to buy a milking machine, while the cost of overhauling a DT-54 
tractor in the “Soyuztekhnika” workshops is equal to the purchase price of 16.4 
tons of wheat.cThe cost of overhauling an ordinary tractor is half the price of 
a new one. The state extorts enormous sums from the collective farms through 
the agency of “Soyuztekhnika.” Ekonomicheskaya gazeta reported that in 1962 
“Soyuztekhnika” should in the RSFSR alone make a profit equal to the cost of 
55,000 new tractors, the equivalent of four tractors for each collective farm in 
the republic, #1 
~ The policy, keenly advocated by the Party and government, of assigning 
large sums from collective farm incomes to “indivisible funds” also reduces the 
amount available for distribution to members. At the beginning of 1961, the total 
extent of unused indivisible funds held by all collective farms was 19,700 million 
rubles.** These funds are used not only to meet the internal requirements of the 
collective farms, but also to finance what may be regarded rather as state under- 
takings (road, school and hospital construction). 


Finally, the widespread practice of turning over collective farm produce to 
the state to fulfill “socialist obligations” not only reduces the sums available 





19 Partinaya zbizn, 1961, No. 12, p. 25. 

20 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 2, p. 14. 3 

11 Ibid., p. 13, and Selskaya abizn, February 9, 1962. 

23 Narodnoe kbozyatstvo SSSR.» 1960 godu : Sratıstichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1960: A Stacistical Compilation), Moscow, 1961, p. 492. 
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for distribution to members, but frequently does grave harm to the communal 
sectors of the farms themselves, since these obligations are imposed irrespective 
of the economic state of the farms and are motivated solely by the desire to 
overfulfill targets for state deliveries at any price. 

A major contribution to the budget of collective farm families comes from 
the cultivation of private plots. In 1960, these totaled 5,300,000 hectares, or 2.61 
percent of all cultivated land in the Soviet Union.?* The average size of each 
collective farm household’s plot is 0.31 hectares. The largest at present to be 
found are in the Baltic republics: Lithuania—0.53 hectares; Estonia—0.48 hectares; 
Latvia—0.46 hectares. It should be noted, however, that with the incorporation 
of smallholdings (kAsfora) in the Baltic republics in large collectives private plots 
will inevitably be reduced in size. In the Central Chernozem Zone of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, private plots average 0.37 hectares and in Armenia and Azer- 
baidzhan 0.14 hectares. In the latter republics, they consist primarily of vineyards 
and citrus fruit plantations. 

The irregularity of and poor remuneration received for work in the communal 
sectors of collective farms force members to-rely on the cultivation of their 
ptivate plots to make ends meet. At the end of 1959, there were a total of 
18,474,400 individual households on collective farms in the USSR.*4 The follow- 
ing table gives some idea of the very considerable scale of output of agricultural 
produce achieved by individual collective farm families working on their private 


plots: 
Average Output per 


Total Output Colleetrve Farm Houschold 
(Tons) (Kilograms) 
Potatoes and Other Vegetables ........... 37,593,000 2,035 
Meat and Animal Fat (Slaughter Weight) .. 2,963,000 160 
Mile nor tau weer tea esas aie 20,231,000 1,095 
Eggs (Units) ...... RON eae casi ehaa.e 13,386,000,000 725 


SOURCE Selskee kboxpetsivo SSSR. Statistucbeshy sbornik (Soviet Agricultuze: A Statistical Compilation}, Moscow, 1960, pp. 129, 
235, 238, 243 and 334. 

Collective farmers are not, however, free to dispose of all the produce from 
theit private plots as they wish. Although officially compulsory state purchases 
are not extended to the produce of private plots cultivated by collective farmers, 
workers and employees,?® nevertheless the latter are obliged to contribute toward 
state purchases as a “public duty.” In 1959, these “voluntary” contributions 
represented the following proportion of total state purchases: potatoes—21 
percent; other vegetables—7 percent; cattle and poultry-17 percent; milk-8 
percent; eggs—39 percent; wool-13 percent. ?® : 

While advertizing the principle of allocating definite sums for the development 
of agriculture, the Soviet government continues to pay ridiculously low prices 





33 Thid , p. 386. 

24 Selskoe kboayatstvo SSSR: Statisticbesky sboruk (Soviet Agriculture: A Statistical Compilation), 
Moscow, 1960, p. 52. 

25 Of the total area occupied by private plots in 1959 (7,224,000 hectares), collective farmers culti- 
vated 73.5 percent, workers and employees 26.5 percent (rbid., p 128). 

26 Thid., p. 92. 
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for collective farm output, including part of the output from private plots. For 
every ton of potatoes delivered to the state a collective farmer receives 40 rubles, 
although the state sells them to the consumer at 100-140 rubles a ton; for a ton 
of milk the collective farmer receives 115 rubles, whle the state retail price is 
280 rubles a ton.?? i 


Thus, apart from not being master of his own income from the communal 
sector, the collective farmer is not even free to dispose as he wishes of the results 
of his own additional labor on his private plot. Moreover, the Party and govern- 
ment are continually attempting to curtail private cultivation. The Soviet press, 
for instance, describes collective farmers who work hard on their private plots 
as “self-centered” and alleges that they are hampering the development of the 
communal sector on collective farms. l 

Bearing in mind the difficulties encountered in the private sector of farming 
and the fluctuations in income therefrom, it may be estimated that the average 
monthly earnings of a collective farm family with two breadwinners is about 
50—60 tubles, viz., 26-32 rubles from the public sector and 24-28 from the 
ptivate plot. 

The low rates of remuneration on collective farms are the main reason for the 
lack of desire to work on the public sector. Many enterprising and able-bodied 
members of farm collectives have already left the countryside. Young people, 
particularly young men, seek to get away from collective farm work to study or 
work in industry. Demobilized soldiers rarely return to their villages. ‘The 
collective farms are left with older people who remain to keep up the farmstead. 
As a result, the collective farms are already suffering from a shortage of manpower. 

In conclusion, it should be remarked that the problem of remuneration on 
collective farms still remains unsolved. The Match plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee carefully avoided the subject. The indiscriminate disposal 
by collective farm managements of farm income, both monetary and in kind, 
without establishing definite funds for paying the individual collective farmers 
is a major cause of the poor rates of remuneration, which in turn force them to 
seek a living outside the collective or, where conditions permit, from their private 
plots. Until the farmer receives a fair rate for his labor, productivity will remain 
low and the drift of able-bodied workers from the farms will continue. 


S. Rabysh 





27 Finansovo-kreditny slovar (Dictionary of Finance and Credit), Moscow, 1961, VoL I, p. 430. 
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Culture 


‘ A Surrender to Public Opinion 


A teview of a volume of verse by Boris Pasternak, covering two pages of 
Novy mir,) constitutes an event of considerable significance in Soviet internal 
politics and an unexpected conclusion to an episode which had had repercussions 
throughout the world. 

The story of the publication of Doctor Zhivags was so widely publicized at the 
time that it is perhaps unnecessary to recount the details once more here. It may 
be recalled, however, that Novy mir is the journzl to which the manuscript was 
originally submitted and which, after prolonged discussions and under the 
pressure of official directives, finally refused to publish it. The publication of the 
novel in various languages abroad and the awarc of a Nobel prize provoked an 
immediate response from Literaturnaya gazeta, ix. which both the award of the 
prize and the author himself were made the objec: of abuse. The subsequent fate 
of the author is also well known, and may be summed up by saying that he 
remained virtually ostracized until his death. The only notice of his sudden demise 
was a brief report in Literatura i zhizn, signed merely by the “Literary Fund” of 
the Union of Writers. The rest of the Soviet press ignored the event, despite the 
universal response it had provoked abroad. When Pasternak’s remarkable 
translation of Faust was reissued after his death, everything relating to the 
translator, including even his name, was temoved from the preface. 

In the second half of last year, the State Publishing House for Literature 
issued a volume containing selected poems by Pasternak but no preface or other 
accompanying matter. It may be supposed that this tendentious selection was in 
response to the tremendous interest shown in the writer by his readers, particularly 
‘among the younger generation. Its publication, however, went by completely 
unnoticed by the critics until the appearance cf the review by A. 'Sinyavsky 
already mentioned, which came like a bolt from the blue. Apart from its unex- 
pected appearance, the most surprising feature of the review is its favorable 
assessment of Pasternak’s work. The very first sentence expresses regret that his 
verse enjoyed too little popularity: 

Pasternak’s poetry for long enjoyed populari-y in a relatively narrow circle of 
experts and connoisseurs of the poetic word, The dense and complex metaphorical 
texture of his verse of the early period was taker by many as a pretentiousness of 
form behind which the content could [only] vagvely be grasped. 


The second matter for regret is the absence of any accompanying article or 
other matter: 

It is, however, a matter for surprise that this collection of works by a poet with 

whose name were, of course, associated ideas of a negative order among wide 


circles of readers ın recent years, contains no int-oductory article and no editorial 
notes or commentaries whatever. 


1 Nosy mr, 1962, No. 3. 
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The most important feature, however, is yet to come. It should be borne in 
mind that even before the Doctor Zhivago affair the Soviet critics had shown 
extreme caution and reserve with regard to Pasternak. Although he was not 
exactly abused, his name was seldom mentioned. One Soviet encyclopedia 
describes his work as “characterized by individualism, a departure from reality, 
formalistic niceties.”* More recently, the only person to say a good word for 
Pasternak was Ilya Ehrenburg in his autobiography People, Years, Life. Now 


we read: 


Pasternak’s poetical novelty and individuality, which drew attention to him at 
the beginning of the twenties, after the appearance of the book My Sister Life, 
and which promoted him to the ranks of the wonderful masters of verse, lay in the 
manner in which he perceived and portrayed this Nature, which was not new. It 
arose in unaccustomed form, as an integrated individual person, as a living unity of 
the world, recreated by the poet with the aid of bold metaphorical transfereaces of 


meaning from one object to another. ... The world is painted as a whole, and the 
work on its reunification is carried out with the aid of the transferred meaning of 
words. 


Later, the reviewer writes: 


...in his verse, organizing, generalizing thought acquires ever increasing impor- 
tance. The connection between things is realized in more direct forms, without the 
constant use of allegory, and the universe itself now represents something artless, 
“single-jointed,” constructed upon such simple and principal truths as life, love, 
bread, etc. Pasternak’s lyrics-become increasingly permeated with the prose of life, 
in which he saw the source of the poetic, treating it as a guarantee of the genuineness, 
the authenticity, of the image... 


Such a detailed analysis, which brings out the writet’s positive qualities, is 
evidence that the reviewer was pursuing the task of demonstrating as vividly as 
possible Pasternak’s importance in Russian poetry. It is noteworthy that the 
teviewer speaks least of all about the book he is supposed to be reviewing, and 
instead attempts to give, in concise form, as general an analysis as possible of the 
poet’s entire work and to stress the exceptional range of his creative talent. 


Even this, however, is not the main point. The reviewer not only describes 
the writer’s work, but attempts to give, albeit in a few brief strokes, a sketch of 
the writer himself as such. Previously, as already mentioned, Pasternak was 
represented as an incorrigible individualist who concentrated attention on himself 
and distorted reality by subordinating it to his personal perception. The reviewer, 
however, writes: 


In his landscapes, Pasternak seldom speaks of himself or in his own name; he 
carefully removes, conceals, his own ego, preferring that the snow or the rain should 
speak for him and in his stead. Consequently, Nature, having assumed the poet’s 
role, talks not of itself but of him: “I do not talk about the spring, the spring talks 


about me”... 





2 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Vol. II, Moscow, 1954, p. 614. 
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The greatest surprise in the review is its treatment of Pasternak’s relation 
through his work with the people. During his persecution, the main charge 
leveled against him was that his work expressed an antipopular spirit, that he 
was sepatated from the people by a chasm which could not be bridged. This 
charge served as a basis for the resolution adopted by the board of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR on Pasternak’s exclusion from the Union, and appeared in 
a cruder and more violent form in the attack directed against the writer by First 
Secretary of the All-Union Komsomol Central Committee Semichastny before an 
audience of twelve thousand persons, including the entire Soviet leadership. It 
was also used as a justification for the demand that Pasternak be deported from 
the USSR. In the light of these considerations, it is the more surprising that the 
reviewer now writes: 


A content necessary and near to the people of today and tomorrow characterizes 
many of Pasternak’s shorter poems, which are dedicated to Nature and which belong, 
perhaps, to the best work he did during half a century’s activity as a poet. 


As though wishing to deal with all points in the charges leveled against 
Pasternak, the reviewer introduces the notions of “revolution,” “the people” 
and “Soviet reality” : 

In a number of longer and shorter poems created at various periods of his life 
are engtaved revolution and the new Soviet reality, which are depicted (as is 


characteristic of Pasternak in general) from the point of view of moral transformations 
linked with our own time, with our people. 


To make his task complete, the reviewer does not spare his reproaches vis-a-vis 
the publishers of the book. He not only bluntly scates that the editor committed 
a grave ertor in failing to provide a suitable introduction, but points out that a 
numbet of poems of great artistic merit have been omitted and that the material 
included has been carelessly arranged. 


* 


How ate we to interpret this sudden change in the Soviet attitude to the poet? 
The most unlikely interpretation of all is that the new assessment-is the personal 
opinion of the reviewer: under Soviet conditions such a development is in any 
case improbable, and in relation to a writer who has been branded as an “enemy 
of the people” it is virtually impossible. Neither can it be supposed that the review 
was published with only the blessing of the journal’s editors. Even the boldest of 
editors would scarcely decide to publish a review which contradicted the attitude 
of the Party leaders, particularly at the present time, when the Party Central 
Committee and the writers’ organizations have issued resolutions on the ideo- 
logical purity of Soviet literature. There remains only one conclusion—that the 
review was published on definite instructions from the highest Party level. There 
is no need to try and guess who it was who was personally responsible for the 
instruction: the essential point is that the review was issued on the highest 
authority. 
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The Soviet press, naturally, furnishes not the slightest hint regarding the 
background to the incident, but with some knowledge of the workings of Soviet 
propaganda and Soviet internal politics generally, a few guesses may be made. 
Some indications may be derived from similar incidents that occurred earlier in 
the USSR. There are not many people today who are aware that the now popular 
poet Vladimir Mayakovsky during his lifetime never enjoyed the favor of the 
Soviet leaders. He was certainly widely popular and was the idol of a considerable 
section of the younger generation, but that was all: as for the Party leaders and 
the Party critics, he was literally on their black list. He was allowed to attend the 
First All-Union Conference of Proletarian Writers, held in January 1925, not as a 
delegate, merely as a guest. When L. Sosnovsky and Demyan Bedny attacked 
him at this conference, Mayakovsky was at first refused the right to reply and 
finally spoke only on the insistence of the conference delegates. During these 
same years, the infallible Pravda regularly published articles accusing Mayakovsky 
of futurism, of harmful ‘leftist tendencies and individualism, from which it 
appeared that he was more alien to the Party than even S. Esenin. Not long before 
his death, an exhibition was held to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the 
beginning of his poetic career: the exhibition, however, was not publicized, the 
exhibition rooms remained empty, not one official organization being represented 
among the visitors. Finally, although the poet’s funeral was attended by many 
mourners, the Soviet press reacted to his death with great reserve, and thereafter 
maintained a uniform silence. Three years passed, and then, in 1933, Stalin 
suddenly announced that Mayakovsky was the best poet of the Soviet era, after 
which everyone began to speak of Mayakovsky’s “cosmic” importance. As 
Pasternak put it, people began to “plant Mayakovsky under compulsion, as they 
had planted potatoes under Catherine.” 


Without attempting to compare Pasternak and Mayakovsky as poets, it may 
be said that there is much in common in the motives prompting their amnesty. 
Both of them left behind a resounding reputation: at their deaths, they caused 
an even greater stir than they had done during their lifetime. True, Pasternak’s 
amnesty appears much the more modest; he has been rehabilitated, not by the 
first person in the country, merely by a reviewer. But one important circumstance 
should here be borne in mind: the cautious Stalin may have secretly encouraged 
the attacks against Mayakovsky, but never took an open part in his persecution, 
so that for him (Stalin) it was doubly profitable to make a sudden noble gesture. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, publicly denounced Pasternak from the rostrum 
at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, thus depriving himself of the possibility 
of such a gesture. A more generous rehabilitation is not, of course, excluded from 
the bounds of possibility, but this is not the point here. The important question 
is: What is it that prompts such sudden switches from abuse to glorification? In 
the Soviet Union, where the decisive word belongs to the first secretary of the 
Party Central Committee, public opinion still has its power, which is all the 
greater when it is not limited by state frontiers. In the case of Pasternak, the range 
of public opinion appealed to is extraordinarily wide, including millions of Soviet 
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readers, a very large number of the Soviet younger generation, whose respect for 
the writer borders on idolization, the world press and the most prominent cultural 
figures in all countries, whose esteem is symbolized by the Nobel prize that the 
late poet was forced to refuse. A. Gaev 


Religion 


Soundings in Unfamiliar Waters 


It would be oversimplifying things to assume that in religious matters the 
Soviet population could be divided simply into two groups, the believers and the 
non-believers. There are, of course, the two extremes—the convinced adherents of 
religion on the one hand, and the active atheists >n the other, but between them 
is an enormous section’ of the population representing a wide range of views on 
religion and comprising many different elements, some of which tend to the one 
extreme and some to the other, while yet others maintain attitudes that are 
sometimes highly individual. This heterogeneous, amorphous mass of the 
population has always been for the researcher more or less unknown country,1 
although at the present time there are some signs to help him find his way. Here is 
the meeting-place of currents—the influence of the Church and other religious 
communities, philosophical ideas from the West, and the murky stream of 
governmental antireligious propaganda. On this neutral soil, religious views— 
sometimes rather individual—spring up among the “‘God-seekers” ; among others, 
spiritual stagnation results in indifference on such questions; sometimes, sharp 
hatred toward religion also bursts into flame. 

The purpose of the present article is not to study all these currents and their 
effect upon that vast milieu that we have mentiored, but to confine ourselves to 
the influences proceeding from the Orthodox Chuzch, other Christian movements 
and other religions and the way in which they impinge upon this milieu. In doing 
so, we shall try to take account of the influences exerted, not only by the clergy or 
other official representatives of the various religious communities, but also by the 
masses of believers who come into contact with the opponents of religion, since 
the Church comprises not only the clergy but the entire congregation of believers. 

This natural interplay of influences, which takes place in the depths of the 
population regardless of any attempts by the dictetorship to control it, produces 
results which Soviet propaganda is incapable of iznoring, since in this interplay 
the religious element proves predominant. The views which it produces are often 
peculiar, sometimes positive in character, sometimes monstrous, but almost 
always unacceptable to the regime. The extent to which they are widespread 
throughout the country and cause disquiet to the secular authorities may be 


1 See the author’s article on Doctor Zhivago and the “God-seekers” in the USSR in Vestnik, 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 1959, No. 2. 4 
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judged by the articles devoted by the Soviet press, whether directly or indirectly, 
to the subject. It is these echoes of the influence exerted by religion on the more 
or less neutral section of the Soviet population that we propose to consider in the 
present article. 

* 


Toward the end of last year, the journal Nedelya organized a round-table 
conference of writers to discuss the younger generation of today and to attempt 
to compile a joint portrait of a figure typical of this generation. If one sorts out 
from the result of this discussion the elements typical of Soviet propaganda, one 
finds points which are worthy of attention. 


A. Perventsov declares that the moral code of the builder of Communism 
adopted at the T'wenty-Second Party Congress imposes the obligation of repeat- 
edly taking 2 closer look at the younger generation, since recently much has been 
said about Soviet youth and various viewpoints represented. Writer Anatoly 
Kuznetsov gives a clearer idea of the reasons for this. disquiet concerning the 
younger generation. He says: 


Life in this country 1s developing at a phenomenal rate, and it demands of people 
ever greater complexity. Young people read a tremendous amount, they have a host 
of different interests, they argue from morn till night about such things as the 
meaning of life, about happiness, honor and dishonor, what ıt means to live a real 
life; they talk and argue about things that we don’t even dream of and make no 
attempt to touch upon either 1n journalism or in literature. - 


It seems fairly clear that the answers supplied to such questions by Communism 
fail to satisfy these young people: they evidently do not seek the meaning of life 
in the tasks of the Seven-Year Plan, and for them honor or dishonor is not to be 
assessed by the criteria of Pavlik Morozov.? What they are concerned with is 
something rather deeper—the absolute value of the human individual and the call 
of religion. One cannot, of course, conclude that the gteat majority of young 
people in the Soviet Union have come to believe in religion, but it may be 
supposed that the eternal problems which they in their turn are raising stem from 
religion, which prompts their interest in them. 

Kuznetsov speaks of the indifference of some ycung people to the ideal of 
Communist construction, fundamentally due to the fact that this ideal fails to 
provide an answer to their questions, which provoke nothing but lies or over- 
simplified and unsatisfactory substitutes for the truth. Writer K. Paustovsky 
defends the philosophical searchings of the young by saying: 

First of all, we must cultivate honesty in young people. The younger generation 
is accused of lapsing easily into so-called deviations. Tere is nothing dreadful in this. 


2 Pavlik Morozov (1918—32), a young Pioneer in a remote village in the Urals who ın 1930 denounced 
his father, chairman of the local village soviet, for selling forged documents and played a prominent 
part in the campaign against those peasants who resisted collectivization and state purchases of grain. 
Murdered by “kulak-bandits,” Morozov became for the Communists a model of devotion to the Party’s 
cause, i 
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The young writer V. Aksenov, author of A Ticket to the Stars, explains: 


I wrote this book because I had begun to wonder at the younger generation 
following after us .... The difference in age was not great—ten to twelve years—but 
people of our generation felt some disquiet on comparing their own youth with 
that of the present seventeen-year-olds. This feeling does not provoke open hostility, 
since we are not yet old; it prompts alarm, calls forth doubts. 


A little calculation makes it clear that the people of the writer’s own generation 
to whom he refers are about thirty years old, so that their first formative years 
occurred during the final stages of the war and the chaos of the immediately 
ensuing period, when Stalinism was having its final fling and the work of the 
various religious bodies in the USSR was still cnorganized and inadequate. On 
the other hand, the younger generation to whcm he refers grew up in a later 
postwar period when the activity and the influence of the Orthodox Church were 
growing, when the Church had occupied a fairly strong position not only in the 
spiritual sphere but even in that of economic o-ganization. It was during these 
years that the Church, through its congregation, exerted a powerful influence 
upon almost all sections of the population, whick toward the end of the fifties led 
to a counterattack upon religion by the secular dictatorship, continuing up to the 
present. Indeed, it may be asserted that the limited renascence experienced by the 
Orthodox Church and other religious denominztions in the USSR during the 
postwar years is responsible for having created an atmosphere in the country 
favorable to the emergence of all kinds of philosorhical aspirations. The generation 
which grew up in those years absorbed, naturally and involuntarily, much of what 
it heard in childhood and early youth, including ideas of spiritual freedom, which, 
however, it frequently modified in a peculiar way and which served it as a spring- 
board for proceeding to other problems of a pclitical nature. These, again, are 
nothing but repercussions that can be traced kack to religion and which can 
scarcely be entirely explained away by Western _nfluences, as representatives of 
the secular regime and certain students of Russian affairs in the West attempt to do. 

Confirmation of this view may be found in the proceedings of the twelfth 
plenary session of the All-Union Komsomol Central Committee, which took 
place in November 1961, and the reports of this meeting in the Soviet press. 
Krasnaya zvezda, for example, wrote in a leading article: 


In educating the new man, the resolution of tke plenary session says, we must not 
forget the influence of bourgeois ideology, or the fact that among the younger 
generation there are people to whom there clings the sticky mud of the past, who 
are sucked by the petty bourgeois spirit. In order 10 root out the monstrous survivals 
of capitalism, Komsomol organizations must conduct thoroughgoing individual 
work with each young person, aggressively, energetically and flexibly fight the 
influence of bourgeois ideology and strengthen scientific atheist propaganda.* 


23 cc 


The mutually overlapping labels “bourgeois ideology,” “survivals of capi- 
talism” and “‘the sticky mud of the past” include a variety of influences proceeding 

3 Nedelja, 1961, No. 47, pp. 4 and 6. 

4 Krasnaya zvezda, November 22, 1961. 
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from the West and that of religion. The fact that especial emphasis is placed upon 
religion provides indirect confirmation of the presence of religious factors in the ` 
ideological searchings of present-day Soviet youth. These searchings have reached 
such a point that the secular authorities have been obliged not only to return to 
certain Stalinist methods in the fight with religion and limit the Church’s activities 
by arbitrary “administrative” measures but also to make ideological work the 
principal task of the Party. 

It is interesting to see that about one and a half years ago the Soviet press 
itself expressed something like a direct reaction to what might be termed religious 
stimuli. One Soviet paper wrote of 

-+.@ sensation of greatness, elegant form and striking unity, as though one had 

heard some ancient solemn music. ... It penetrates the soul, tunes it to a definite 

solemn note. 


One may ask oneself: What music is this? What was it that provoked a 
sensation of greatness, elegant form and striking unity? Who writes thus?—In 
fact, the writer is referring to a work by the late medieval Russian icon painter 
Andrei Rublev, and his observations appeared in Komsomolskaya pravda. Rublev’s 
icon of the Trinity is described by the paper thus: 


Three figures, three angels seated at a refectory table. The conversation 1s 
unhurried, quiet and loaded with meaning. One of those taking part ın it must 
sacrifice himself ın order to redeem the evil of the world with his death... 

And the religious content of the legend seems to fade, is concealed by the 
wonderful humane significance of the picture. 

You may not take in—indeed, you may be completely unaware of—the specific 
subject of the Bible legend; but you will inevitably appreciate, become permeated 
by, the general mood, the general tone of the picture, by its effulgence, its calm and 
purity. Yes, it is indeed a tragedy; and it would be absurd to assert that Rublev in 
one way or another was avoiding or simply. ignoring the religious idea. This very 
idea was the source of his inspiration . . .. The Biblical parable becomes a story of 
human love, suffering and beauty.’ 


The writer thus praises the qualities of Rublev’s work, and admits to having 
made the “shattering discovery” that it possesses a peculiar “incontestable 
quality.” 

At about the same time, Literaturnaya gazeta surprised its readers with the 
acknowledgment that ancient traditions, fairy tales and “religious myths,” 
although at first glance improbable, contain a grain of truth. The paper stated 
that modern science and scholarship were coming to the conclusion that many 
such stories and myths, on detailed examination, appeared to correspond to 
reality. ‘The Biblical story of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, for 
example, was evidently the result either of some geological event or, more 
probably, of a visitation of the Earth by the emissaries of other worlds.® 





5 Komsomolskaya pravda, September 20, 1960. 
€ Literaturnaya gazeta, August 13, 1960. 
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One may ask oneself what the final reaction of the Soviet press is to the 
` religious searchings that we have mentioned. It is clear even to the Communist 
theoreticians that “survivals of capitalism” cannot be used to explain everything, 
and so they advance the argument of “backwardness” : 


.. . even under socialism there is a certain lag on the part of social consciousness 
behind social being. This occurs mainly because the burden of old views alien to 
socialism, of habits and traditions belonging to capitalist society, from the bowels of 
which socialism emerged, can and does exert an influence upon a certain section of 
the population.” 


For those who are familiar with Soviet life and the usual practices of the 
Soviet press, it is clear that the use of the word “certain” in such passages as that 
just quoted signifies that what is there described does not meet with the writer’s 
approval; that, in fact, what we have here been discussing has reached such 
proportions that it is impossible to continue ignoring it in the press and that the 
statement that even under socialism social consciousness lags somewhat behind 
social being is only another attempt to find an acceptable explanation. The blame 
continues, however, to, be laid at the door of capitalist society, and the dissem- 
ination of influences unacceptable to the dictatorship is disguised by referring to 
“a certain section of the population.” 

Perhaps the Soviet press is itself not to blame. It can hardly take any other 
course when, for example, in connection with man’s penetration into outer space 
Izvestia receives a letter from one of its readers containing the following lines, 
which it attributes to the writer’s “maniacal state” and his complete “ignorance.” 
The reader wrote: 


And still one meets people who live on the Earth as in a capsule, ignorant of 
the fact that God is higher than the heavens. They are filled with admiration when 
a man timidly rises to a height of three hundred kilometers above the Earth. What 
self-deception! What a mental aberration |§ 


It is significant that [zvestia should find it necessary to print the letter sent by 
this “ignoramus” and “maniac”; but even more: significant that it heads its 
comment on the letter with the words “Sacred Simplicity,” i.e., the words 


uttered at the stake by John Huss. D. Konstantinov 





? Krasnaya zvezda, July 27, 1961. 
8 Izvestia, July 16, 1961. 
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Military Affairs 


The Numerical Strength of the Soviet Armed Forces 


The T'wenty-Second Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, held in Octo- 
ber 1961, and the Fourteenth Congress of the Komsomol, held in April 1962, 
enable us to establish with a fair degree of accuracy he total numerical strength 
of the Soviet armed forces at the end of April this year. This is of interest insofar 
as it throws some light on Khrushchev’s military reform measure which, as the 
Law on a New Large Reduction of the Soviet Armed Forces, was adopted by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on January 15, 1960. In his speech delivered 
at the presentation of the draft of this law, Kbruskchev gave data concerning 
the strength of the Soviet armed forces at the beginning of 1960 and also for 
vatious periods beginning with 1927. These were the first official Soviet data 
of this kind published since World War I. 


Even so, despite the long absence of official Soviet data, Khrushchev’s 
figures contained no great surprises, for they did not greatly differ from the 
estimates and odd pieces of information on the question that had been published 
since the war in both the general and specialized press of the West. His figure 
of 3,623,000 men as of 1960 coincides fairly exactly with the estimate of 3,500,000 
given in these columns toward the middle of 1959.2 


According to the law mentioned above, the Soviet armed forces were to be 
reduced by the fall of 1961 by 1,200,000 to a total of 2,423,000. However, in 
July 1961, ie., before this reduction was due to be completed, the exacerbation 
of the Berlin crisis prompted the Soviet government to call the reduction to a 
halt.3 In August of the same year, mounting international tension brought the 
announcement that the contingent of draftees born in 1940, who had completed 
their period of compulsory service, would be retained on active service until 
further notice.* In September, those born in 1942 were drafted for military 
service in the normal way.® Thus, the total strength of the Soviet armed services 
at that time has been reduced by some number less than 1,200,000 and increased 
by the number of those born in 1940 whose demobilization had been postponed. 


It would not be easy to estimate the present strength of the Soviet armed 
forces by basing one’s calculations on the size of the relevant drafts. The contin- 
gent of those born in 1940 would normally be up to full strength insofar as these 
men were born before the USSR entered World War I, i.e., it might amount, 
allowing for those exempt from military service, to as much as 1,800,000 men; 
but the reliability of this estimate is affected by the fact that infantile mortality 
during the war and even as late as 1947 was higher than normal. The strength 





1 Pravda, January 16, 1960. 

2 See Bulletin, 1959, No. 5, p. 8. 
3 Tzgestia, July 9, 1961, pp. 2—3. 
4 Ibid., August 31, 1961, pp. 1—2. 
5 Ibid., September 16, 1961. 
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of the contingent of those born in 1942, i.e., during the war, is even more proble- 
matical: on the basis of Soviet statistical data, it may be supposed that it did not 
considerably exceed one million.* In a word, estimates based on such consid- 
erations can only be very approximate. 


Earlier this year, we estimated the total strength of the Soviet armed forces 
at between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000.” This figure may now be made more precise 
on the basis of evidence connected with the two congresses mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. We have already explained how, by multiplying the 
number of military delegates (350) by the number of Party members or candidate 
members (2,000) represented by each delegate, one may arrive at the figure of 
700,000 for the total number of Party members or'candidate members serving 
in the armed forces at the time of the Twenty-Second Party Congress. The same 
process is not quite so simple when applied to the recent Fourteenth Komsomol 
Congress; insofar as the number of military delegates was not given in the report 
of its credentials commission. However, the report does give the numbers of 
delegates representing Komsomol members in other walks of life: 


Industrial, transport and building workers .............. eee 1,237 

, Scientific and technological workers ..........c eee eeeeeeeeee 60 
Kolkhoz and sovkhoz workers and agricultural specialists..... 780 
Writers, artists, cultural workers, journalists, sportsmen..... 107 
Teachers and Pioneer leaders ........ cece eee ee enero eeee 87 
Students at places of higher and secondary education ......... 239 
Komsomol workers 1.0... 0s eee ce cence eee e ence een cee eeeee 855 
Toal seers dreia ae so es a jose Ealare eis Calne mare 3,365 


SOURCE: Komsomolskaya prasda, April 18, 1962 


From this, it will be seen that, of the total number of 3,862 delegates attending 
the Congress, nothing is said of the trade or profession of those Komsomol 
members represented by 497 delegates. (The figure of 3,862 represents those who 
were actually present: of a total of 3,878 delegates elected to represent 19,400,000 
Komsomol members, 16 were absent.) If it be assumed that these 497 represented 
Komsomol members serving in the armed forces, we arrive at the conclusion 
that, each delegate representing 5,000 voters, the number of serving Komsomol 
members at the time of the Congress was 2,485,000. The total number of Party 
- and Komsomol members in the Soviet armed forces would therefore be 3,185,000. 
Since, according to Marshal Malinovsky at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
82 percent of all members of the armed forces belong to either the Communist 
Party or the Komsomol? the total strength of the Soviet armed services would 
now amount to 3,884,000 men. 

This figure prompts the following comments. First, the total strength of 
the Soviet armed services appears to have increased by approximately 260,000 


© Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR » 1960 godu. Stattstichesky exkegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, pp. 11, 12 and 60. 

7 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 1, p. 4. 

8 Ibid. 

® Prasda, October 25, 1961. 
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since the adoption of the law of January 1960 on a “new large reduction.” This 
increase must be attributed to the draft of those born in 1940, whose numbers 
covered the reduction carried out in pursuance of the law of January 1960 and 
also the fact that the 1942 draft conscripted in the fall of 1962 will have been 
smaller in number. Since, however, the contingents due to be drafted during 
the next few years, up to and including 1966-ie., those born during the period 
ending in 1947-will also be below the strength of contingents born before the 
war, the total strength of the armed forces will progressively decline unless 
extraordinary measures are taken such as extending the term of compulsory 
service or intensifying the recruitment of volunteers willing to stay on after 
serving the minimum term. This gradual decline may be expected even if the 1941 
contingent is retained beyond the normal term instead of the 1940 contingent. 


Khrushchev’s military reform of 1960, designed to transfer the main strength 
of the USSR’s armed might to nuclear missiles and reduce considerably its 
conventional weapons and mass armies, had been prompted by a number of 
factors, political, military and economic in nature, and to a considerable degree 
also by the demographic factor, i.e., the decreasing numbers of the Soviet popu- 
lation in certain age brackets during the next five years. However, a reduction 
of the Soviet armed forces below the level of three to three and a half million, 
such as that begun in 1960, impairs the USSR’s ability to conduct the cold war 
by means of imposing demonstrations of military might and to emphasize its 
ability and readiness to embark upon local wars. That the decisions to halt the 
reduction embarked upon in 1960 and to cancel the release of the 1940 draft were 
not merely designed to produce at a particular moment a psychological reaction 
on the part of the United States and the NATO countries is shown by the fact 
that the 1940 draft has still not been released from active service, even though 
the immediate crisis over Berlin has subsided. ; 

This is confirmed by our estimate that something approaching four million 
men are on active service today in the USSR. The reasons for this lie in the in- 
creased military might of the United States and NATO and the fact that the 
West’s reaction to Soviet demonstrations of nuclear power are now calmer than 
before. In connection with this, it is becoming fairly clear that the 1960 plans 
for a military reorganization will have to be considerably modified. This is borne 
out by changes in the Soviet military budget. In the middle of 1961, in connection 
with the Berlin crisis, the current budget, as Khrushchev announced on July 8, 
1961, was increased by 32 percent, i.e., from 9,300 million to 12,300 million 
rubles.+° Even this sum is less than that allocated for military expenditure in 1962, 
which, at 13,400 million rubles, is 45 percent higher than that originally planned 


11 
for 1961. N Go 





10 Finansy SSSR, 1961, No. 1, p. 14; Pravda, July 9, 1961; pp. 2—3. 
11 Finany SSSR, 1962, No. 1, p. 13. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Having declared the opening of a new era, that of the transition from socialism 
to Communism, the Soviet leaders are aware that it is not enough to confine 
themselves to the business of providing the “material and technical basis” for 
the new order of'society, although this is problematical enough in itself; they 
must say something about the nature of the new order and its institutions. The 
necessity of doing so is enhanced by the memory of almost four decades during 
which the system of state government was inseparable from the use of terrorist 
and arbitrary methods. Consequently, the leading organs of the Soviet press are 
regularly devoting much attention to the character and structure of the forth- 
coming regime. 

A leading article in Kommunist (1962, No. 5) on “The Triumph of Leninism,” 
published in connection with the ninety-second anniversary of Lenin’s birth, 
deals with the subject. We read: 


The transition to Communism is a many-faceted and complex process embracing 
all aspects of life. Marx, Engels and Lenin taught that Communism 1s a classless 
society in which complete social equality, signifying a uniform relation to the means 
of production, equality of distribution and a harmonious state of the individual and 
of society, will be firmly established (page 6). 


Later, we find a repetition of what is now a familiar picture of Communist 
society: 

Communism, according to Lenin’s teachings, means a withering away of the 
state, but this withering away will not occur straight away: the route les through 
the all-out development of a socialist democracy of all the people, through the 
improvement above all of those state organs which fulfill the functions of planning 
and guiding economic and cultural construction. In the end, there will emerge a 
system of social Communist self-government (pages 8-9). “ae 


These are more or less general theoretical statements which give no precise 
idea of what this future form of government will be. In the same issue, in an 
article entitled “From the State of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat to a State 
of All the People,” A. Bovin declares that an important step has already been 
made in developing the theory of the socialist state and that it only remains to 
“grasp the basic stages in and prospects for its development.” Before proceeding 
to outline these “prospects,” the author dwells on the nature of states in general, 
and comes to the conclusion that any non-Communist state is a state of exploiters. 
As for the USSR in the near future, he writes: 


The state of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the socialist state, is a “‘semi-state” 
because its essence, its basic functions, its role in society differ radically, in principle, 
from the essence, functions and role of any state of exploiters whatever. The differ- 
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ences are so great that the period of socialist statehood emerges as the epoch of the 
transition to non-political, non-state forms of government (pages 20—21). 


In a Communist society, Łe says, 


... the chief direction of the state’s activities, the fundamental sphere of the state’s 
interests lies, for the first time 1n world history, not in the field of punitive or fiscal 
policy, but in that of economic and cultural construction (page 22). 


He goes on: 


For the first time in world history, there arises a state which, from the day of its 
birth, steers toward the complete liquidation of state power in the future, the prep- 
aration of conditions for transforming the state into a social self-government 


(page 23). 


The dictatorship of the proletariat, which is necessary if the aims set by the 
arty are to be achieved, is described as follows: 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is a continuation of the class struggle in new 
historical conditions. This struggle may be successful if power, the leadership of 
the state, is in the hands o7 the most progressive and revolutionary elements of 
society, if they are led by the Communist Party, if there is created an alliance of the 
working class with all non-rroletarian toiling masses (page 24). 


. Later, we find another rezerence to the class struggle: 


At this new stage in the development of the socialist state, the question of state 
coercion assumes a different form. For the socialist state, coercion 1s not the main 
form of activity, but it is sil essential. Under the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
state coercion is above all class coercion, since it is directed against classes inimical 
to socialism (page 27). 


In the next issue of Kommunist, the wider problem of “Transforming the 
ystem of Socialism into a Decisive Factor in the Development of Mankind,” 
e., the question of the methods by which the socialist system may be extended 


beyond the borders of a single Communist state, is dealt with in an article by 
L. Tolkunov, who writes: 


Whereas during the first stage ın the development of the socialist system economic 
links between various countries were realized mainly by means of bilateral exchange 
in the fields of foreign trade and science and technology, during the following years 
there emerged such important forms of collaboration as the multilateral coordination 
and cooperation of production on the basis ofa gradually emerging socialist division 
of labor, the joint construction of large economic plants and a number of others 


(page 43). 


The author confirms once more that the activities of the “socialist system” 


are not confined to the countries where Communist has already been established: 


In their continued progress to Communism, the peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the people’s democracies can furnish even greater support for the revolutionary 
and national liberation movement, exert an even stronger influence upon the entire 
international situation (pages 44—45). 
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All these points ate observed more or le3s by other political periodicals 
published in the USSR; but they may be stressed or passed over according to 
the nature of the periodical concerned. In a leeding article entitled “The People 
is in Power,” Molodoi kommunist (1962, No. 3), for example, writes on the with- 
ering away of the state: 


. . the state will be preserved right until the complete construction of Communism, 
i.e., until the time when classes disappear and the international situation becomes 
favorable for the complete withering away of the state (page 7). 


Those functions of the state which particulerly concern young people, called 
upon as they are to serve in the armed forces and propagate the Communist 
ideal, are stressed: 


Among [the state’s] external functions are: -ne country’s defense RN attacks 
from outside, the fight for peace and the pea-eful coexistence of differing social” 
systems, cooperation and mutual assistance berween states of the socialist camp. 

These functions can at present be carried out anly by the state, since the conditions 
are not yet ripe for their handing over to social self-government (page 7). 


` In addition to political questions relating to the state of the future, the Soviet 
periodical press devotes much space to matters of economic policy. One pecu- 
liarity of Soviet economic policy is that, notwitkstanding the constant recurrence 
of economic crises due to the very nature of the Soviet system, the Party and 
government regularly elaborate and adopt plan: that would be unrealistic even 
if there were no crises. One might say that, excepting the period of the Civil 
War and NEP, the unrealistic nature of these plans is, largely due to mistakes 
made by the ostensibly infallible, leaders—first Stalin, now Khrushchev. The 
former, because of his complete isolation fror. the life of the people, derived 
all his ideas on the state of the national economy from reports distorted by their 
compilers through fear and a desire to please. In contrast, the latter travels 
tirelessly about the Soviet Union and so should be more in contact with reality; 
but in fact the plans now adopted are less reaistic than those of Stalin’s day. 
Basing his decision solely on the encouraging harvest prospects for 1961, Khru- 
shchev approved the point in the new Party Feogram concerning the increase 
of agricultural production by 250 percent over the next twenty years, and the 
Program was adopted at the T'wenty-Second Farty' Congress even though the 
results of the previous year would suggest that scch a task is impossible to fulfill. 
Then, in March of this year, there followed tae plenary session of the Party 
Central Committee devoted to agricultural prozlems and designed to mobilize 
the efforts of the population to carry out these decisions. Naturally, the Party 
press is now making every effort to make its coatribution toward their achieve- 
ment. 


Kommunist (1962, No. 6), published after the Central Committee’s plenary 
session was over, contains a leading article on “The Reconstruction of Agri- 
cultural Management and the Tasks of the Perty Leadership,” in which the 
reader is told that the state of agricultural prodrction was thoroughly examined 
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by the Central Committee and that the future course of development has already 
been laid down. Little definite, however, is said about this course; instead, the 
article announces a mobilization of all the Party’s resources, especially Party 
leaders at the lower levels, for the execution of the Party Congress’s decisions: 


The main task of Party organizers is to assist primary Party organizations in 
collective and state farms to carry out organizational and mass political work, to 
organize socialist competition among collective and state farm workers for the 
timely fulfillment of production plans and the state purchase of agricultural produce. 
Together with collective and state farm Party organizations, Party organizers are 
called upon to fight for an increase in the productivity of labor and a decrease in 
the cost of production, to introduce in practice the achievements of science and 
progressive experience, to help collective and state farms to organize and instruct 
people by means of the best examples of labor (page 4}. 


Thus, these local leaders are given a common task-that of making every 
effort to stimulate the masses of collective and state farm workers and to raise 
labor productivity: 


While the main task of Party organizers, of the entire Party-political apparatus of 
the new [agricultural] boards, isto ensure that collective and state farms solve their 
production tasks, their basic method comprises lively organizational and political 
work among the masses, educating people and training cadres. The essence of their 
activity lies in a profound and many-sided study of the position on collective and 
state farms, [the maintenance of] close ties with rural Communists, collective and 
state farmers and specialists. Party organizers and instructors arrange their work in 
such a way as to spend the greater part of their time on collective and state farms, 
with brigades and in various sections of these farms (page 5). 


©- The same issue contains an article by T. Koval entitled “Toward a New 
Upsurge in Agriculture,” the principal feature of which is again an insistence 
upon the need to raise labor productivity. It is noteworthy that emphasis is laid 
upon the cultivation of the virgin lands, which is, of course, due to the fact that 
the harvest prospect for 1961 failed to be realized. The writer says: 


In the east of the country, there has emerged a mighty industry, a tremendous 
base for the production of grain and the products of animal husbandry. In this way, 
the entire wealth of the Soviet East is made available for serving the great cause 
of the building of Communism. This is, indeed, a Communist renewal of the earth. 
“The cultivation of the virgin lands is a great feat performed by our heroic people 
in constructing Communism: it will live for centuries |” (Page 31.) 


The decisions of the recent Central Committee meeting are also the subject 
of a leading article in Partiinaya zhizn (1962, No. 7) entitled “We Must Achieve 
Considerable Successes This Year.” Here we read: 


In order really to achieve appreciable advances in the development of agriculture 
this year, it is necessary without delay to study questions concerning the organiza- 
tion and remuneration of the labor of collective and state farm workers and agrı- 
cultural specialists (page 6). 
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This is followed by a contribution by Secretary of the Kursk Oblast Party 
Committee L. Monashev, which describes the state of agriculture in this oblast 
and advocates the exchange of practical experience. 

The organ of the Komsomol Central Committee Molodoi kommunist (1962, 
No. 4) pays less attention to the theoretical asaect of agricultural matters, but 
makes its contribution to backing up the Central Committee’s decisions by 
quoting rather belated examples of the enthusiasm of young people engaged in 
agriculture: 

About six million young volunteers responded to the Party’s call by going out 
after the Twentieth Party Congress to cultivate che new lands, to the new construc- 
tion sites, to work in animal husbandry. 

To the shock construction sites alone, Lenin’s Komsomol sent 1,300,000 
volunteers. Half of them went to districts in Siberia and the Far East. 

At the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress, coza was declared a Komsomol crop. 
In 1961, the Komsomol cultivated half of the entire area sown to corn. That means 
12,500,000 hectares. In 1961 alone, 42,000 lesding corn cultivators, agricultural 
specialists and Komsomol workers were employed by the zonal councils of young 
corn cultivators. In 1962, the Komsomol will be cultivating corn and leguminous 
crops over an area of 16,000,000 hectares (page 2). 


The point of the article is evidently to stimulate the enthusiasm of the young 
workers of today by reminding them of what has been done in earlier years. 


* 


Kommunist (1962, No. 5) contains an article entitled “What is New in Life 
and Literature,” by the prominent Party critic A. Metchenko. The importance 
of this contribution lies in the fact that it covers Soviet literature between the 
Twentieth and the Twenty-Second Party Corgresses, mentioning about forty 
names and over fifty titles. The author observes that the conditions for a new 
“upsurge” of Soviet literature have been furnished by the liquidation of the 
personality cult and its consequences. He writes: 


Inestimable aid at this historical turning-point has been rendered to writers by 
the Party, which has laid down the main lines cf development for literature and art 
during the large-scale construction of Communism. The Party has not only restored 
Lenin’s principles for leading this most complex sector of the ideological front, 
founded on a profound understanding of the nazure of artistic creation and a knowl- 
edge of the laws of its development, but has enriched them by taking account 
of all the experience in innovation of literature and art of the Soviet epoch (page 85). 


In this connection, one point is worth ncting. The author quotes a large 
number of writers who, in the Party’s view, deserve particular attention. Due 
credit is also given to writers belonging to -he various non-Russian peoples 
of the USSR, but there is nowhere any mertion of the name of Aleksandr 
Korneichuk, who has always been regarded as being among the most prominent 
writers not only of the Ukraine but of the Soviet Union as a whole. This does 
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-not necessarily signify that Korneichuk is in disgrace: indeed, his standing is 
probably still fairly high in view of the fact that in recent years he has expressed 
approval in his plays of Khrushchev’s way of leading the country. The most 
probable explanation is that since the article under consideration devotes especial 
attention to the campaign against the personality cult, it would have been out 
of place to mention Komeichuk, who more than anyone else among the writers 
had helped under Stalin to establish this worship of the dictator. 


Another feature is the disapproval expressed 2 propros of a collection of 
stories published in Kaluga under the title Tarusskie stranitsy (Leaves, or Pages, 
from Tartusa). This disapproval becomes particularly strong when the critic 
comes to the lyrical short story by Bulat Okudzhava “Farewell, Schoolboy” : 


An uncomfortable impression is left by the justification of fear in the face of 
death, the lyrical hero’s confessions, bared in all their egoism, that the most 1mpor- 
tant thing for a man is to remain alive: “Help me; save me. I don’t want to die. A little 
piece of lead in the heart or head, and then nothing more?” The hero of the story 
is prepared to suffer, “prepared not to love,” if only he doesn’t die... Perhaps 
these are no more than the feelings of a soldier who’s rever been under fire? When 
the time comes, perhaps he will acquire courage?...No, the admission, “I am 
alive . . . It wasn’t me that time that they killed,” is the Leitmotiv of this story, which 
claims to be the confession of a generation that went straight to war from the school 
bench. The “philosophy” of the story is clearly expressed in the foreword: “This 
story 1s about how I went to war; how they wanted to kill me, but I was lucky. 
I don’t even know whom to thank for it: perhaps, no one.” You read and you think 
to yourself, is the author really not aware that he is insulting the memory of those 
who by their deaths saved those who are alive today? . . . (Page 92.) 


.The somewhat demoralized, discouraged mood expressed in this story could 
not help but be condemned by the Soviet critics—yet another example of the 
impingement of politics upon art in the Soviet Union. A. Gaev 


ğ v 
Marxismus-Leninismus in det CSR 
Die tschechoslowakische Philosophie seit 1945 


By N. Losxowicz 
Published by the D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht, 1961, 267 pp. 


_ Monographs dealing with ideological developments in the satellite coun- 
tries do not normally call for a review in publications of the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR; but there are certain features in Prof. Lobkowicz’s work, 
a valuable addition to the products of the Institute of Hast European Studies 
of the University of Fribourg, which justify a departure from this principle. 

As the author mentions in his notes to the chapter on the history of philosophy, 
we still lack a work devoted to the systematic study of the evolution of Soviet 
philosophy, the only attempt in this direction being the historical section in 
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Prof. Bochenski’s “Einführung in die sowjetische Philosophie der Gegenwart,” 
an inadequate attempt in Prof. Lobkowicz’s view since it is limited to material 
extracted from Voprosy filosofii-a judgement with which the present reviewer 
must agree. We have, of course, Dr. G. A. Wetter’s monumental treatise 
on Dialectical Materialism, in which, however, as its title implies, the important 
sector of Historical Materialism is not directly analysed, nor is the historical 
section, in the reviewers opinion, at any rate, entirely free from the usual 
failings of the professional philosopher’s approach, viz., an overestimation of 
philosophical issues as compated with political ones in assessing the significance 
of any particular development. In this particular respect, Prof. Lobkowicz’s 
monogtaph might serve as a model to all writers dealing with Communist 
philosophy. Admittedly, his task in collecting and marshaling materials pertaining 
to the interaction between politics and philosophy in the CSR is a comparatively 
easy one, the period to be covered amounting to not much more than one third 
of the forty-odd years extending from the birth of Soviet philosophy proper to 
the present day. But the approach itself-the marshaling of the material and the 
method of arriving at conclusions—is worth noting and copying. 

This methodological aspect is not, however, the only feature that makes 
Prof. Lobkowicz’s work of interest to all studen-s of Soviet ideology and politics, 
for it is always interesting to see how moves on the Soviet ideological and 
political front are reflected in the dependent coantries. ‘This our author succeeds 
admirably in showing, and as a result we are presented with what one feels 
is a replica in miniature—in the absence of the background of bloody purges, 
a somewhat comic replica—of the ups and downs in the evolution of Soviet 
philosophy-to wit, personal rivalries impinging on the changes in dogma desired 
and ordered by the Party bosses; rivalries causing the fall of this or that important 
philosopher who happened to back the wrong political horse; cynicism or worse 
among philosophers of repute as well as among Party hacks; and the stultification 
of philosophic thought leading to the confasion of philosophic issues—the 
inevitable result, as the author notes, of the “politicization” of philosophy. 
Sooner or later, the Party bosses wake up to the situation, as Stalin himself and 
Zhdanov did in 1947, crack the whip over the philosophers’ heads and order a 
remustering of the ranks of “workers of the ideological front,” whereupon, 
amid declarations of loyalty to the Party, genuine efforts are made to repair the 
damage—until a fresh political switch recreates chaos among the professional 
experts in Dialectical and Historical Materialism. 

Apart from the shortness of the period covered, our author has, on his own 
words, the advantage of detailed information cn this internal view of the evolu- 

_tion of Communist philosophy vig Dr. H. Sladnicka, now in Linz, presumably 
a fairly recent émigré from Czechoslovakia who must have been close to various 
leading personalities mentioned. This advantage will presumably be for ever 
denied to the compiler of similar information cn the USSR;; for it is a fact worth 
noting that among postwar Soviet émigrés be_-onging to the intelligentsia there 
is not one philosopher, even though quite a few have been subjected to repressive 
measures. 
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Within the space available to the present reviewer, it is of course quite im- 
possible to do more than touck upon the salient points of the actual philosophic 
material examined by the author, or even of that pertaining to the relation with 
Soviet philosophy. We may note that the de-Stalinization following the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party produced a sharper reaction 
against Stalinist philosophy in the CSR than in the USSR, although not so sharp 
as in Poland nor so lasting, the Czechs jumping to the whip of antirevisionism 
more quickly than the Poles and also more willingly. Of interest in this context 
is the relative strength of the positivist-revisionist group around L. Tondl as 
opposed to the other revisionists who lean upon thé “young Marx” in the fashion 
introduced by the French “renegade” Lefebvre—the “humanistic,” apolitical 
revisionism preached in Polanc by Kowalkowski, which, unlike positivism, has 
not yet found a sympathetic echo in the USSR, at least among philosophers. (It 
may well be that this particular movement is quite strong among students.) 


The relative toughness of the positivist tendencies observable also in Poland 
and even in the USSR itself is, ia the writer’s opinion at any rate, due to the rapid 
increase in volume as well as in ideological importance of the philosophy of 
science component in contemporary Marxism-Leninism in the USSR, accom- 
panied by a corresponding decrzase in the purely philosophic, ontological sector, 
which encouraged positivistic Marxists such as Adam Schaff in Poland and P. 
Materna, quoted by our author, in the CSR to query openly the validity of the 
kingpin of “objective dialectics,” the famous principle of objective contradictions. 
It is surprising that Prof. Lobkowicz does not stress this fact, particularly as he 
quotes the incident as well as the Czech logician J. Barto’’s attack on Hegel’s sins 
against logic. ‘The lack of material pertaining to this sector is, indeed, almost the 
only fault with which we can reproach the author, for, even if the philosophy of 
science in Communist Czechoslcvakia has not yet assumed the almost dominating 
Position it occupies in the USSR, the effect of the latter development must obvious- 
ly be already felt. It would certainly be of interest, for example, to know whether 
the group of Soviet philosophizing scientists, the “system builders,” opposed to 
positivism but even more opposed to the ontology of Dialectical Materialism, 
have sympathizers in Czechoslovakia; and whether Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks, 
which, according to the Polish philosopher Ladosz, “had liberated Soviet science 
from crass materialism” and at the same time helped them to resist the temp- 
tations of positivism, have been translated and published in Czechoslovakia, 
as they were in Poland in 1959. If they have not, this would suggest that, in the 
eyes of the Soviet ideological bosses, contemporary Czech philosophers, compliant 
as they have been with the ozders of their masters, are immature Marxist- 

'Leninists~a fairly important poiat in any thorough analysis. 

A minor reproach that one might make is that Prof. Lobkowicz virtually 
neglects the influence of satellite philosophical thought on philosophical devel- 
opments in the USSR. This influence is, admittedly, hardly comparable to the 
main process, i.e., the subordination of satellite philosophy to Soviet ideology; 
but it is not entirely negligible, to judge by the attention given in the USSR to 
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Polish and East German criticism of Soviet Historical Materialism, a criticism 
which, as Prof. Lobkowicz shows, also persisted in the CSR, antirevisionism not- 
withstanding. According to our author, the subordination of satellite to Soviet 
philosophy is complete: contemporary Czech philosophy is simply Soviet 
Marxism-Leninism being built up in the CSR according to plan, though, as 
mentioned, the process is not always free from disturbance. 

One of the most interesting sidelights on the parallelism of this buildup of 
Soviet and satellite Communist ideology is furnished by the author’s analysis of 
the efforts to prove that Dialectical and Historical Materialism had some roots in 
Czechoslovak national thought, making it apparent that the next move may be 
the argument that the Slavic or East European peoples have, so to speak, Marx- 
ism-Leninism in their historical bones-an added argument for regarding the 
demarcation lines drawn up after the collapse of Germany by the victors, playing 
the usual game of power politics, as something preordained by the entire historical 
and ethnical development of a millenium. 

As tegards the Communist domination of present-day Czechoslovakia, our 
author openly states his opinion that this domination was established without 
the use of force or even undue influence by the occupying Red Army. This is a 
view not generally accepted in the West. It acquires especial interest in connection 
with the author’s thesis that the positivism and skepticism prevalent among 
Czech scientists, philosophers and members of the intelligentsia in general were 
at least partially responsible for the rapid penetration of Marxism-Leninism, of 
Communist or near-Communist ideology, which appreciably eased the problem 
of the final assumption of power. As a philosopher, the author not unnaturally 
concentrates upon the philosophical aspect, in the reviewer’s opinion unjustly 
forgetting that the history of Czechoslovakia during the preceding thirty years or 
so, particularly since Munich, must have played a decisive part in preparing the 
population, after the virtual elimination of the conservative Sudeten Germans, 
for just such an effortless takeover. This is not to say, however, that the idea 
should be dismissed as being altogether fantastic. Positivism allied with skepti- 
cism is excellently suited to resist the penetration of totalitarian ideologies, in- 
cluding Marxism-Leninism, so long as the political, economic and social horizons 
ate clear. Would they provide an adequate ideological defense in times of acute 
stress? Prof. Lobkowicz’s answer would definitely be in the negative, and in the 
present reviewer’s opinion he has made a case for his view. 

An interesting work in every respect-down to the biographical section 
giving the careers (so far as they are available) of most of the philosophers and 
philosophizing scientists willingly or unwillingly implanting Soviet Marxism- 
Leninism in the CSR. 

C. Olgin 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Soviet Agriculture Today: A Discussion 


On April 24, 1962, members of the staff of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR took part in a discussion, held at the Institute, on the subject, “The 
Present State of Soviet Agriculture,” which was based on speeches delivered 
and resolutions adopted at the plenary session of the Soviet Communist Party 
Central Committee held in March this year. The principal paper was read by 
Semen Kabysh, of the Institute’s Research Section, and further contributions to 
the discussion were made by other members of the _Jastitute staff. A résumé of 
Mr. pr ie detailed paper follows. 


* 


At the March plenary session of the Central Committee, Khrushchev began 
his report by enumerating the achievements of Soviet agriculture since the 
plenary session of the Central Committee held in September 1953, when he 
virtually assumed responsibility for the state of the country’s agriculture. Dealing 
with the fulfillment of plans for the production and delivery to the state of grain, 
meat and milk during 1961, he was obliged to admit some discouraging results, 
Neither output nor state purchases of produce were satisfying the needs of a 
gtowing population. Even the Ukraine, which had considerably ‘increased her 
production and especially her state deliveries of grain in 1961, had failed for 
want of fodder to fulfill her plans for the output of livestock products. Owing 
to excessive deliveries to the state of kolkhoz and sovkhoz grain, it was not 
always possible, even in the larger cities of the Ukraine, to buy bread of various 
kinds, groats, milk or meat. 


, Khrushchev assured his listeners that in the next twenty years the RSFSR, 
Kazakhstan and’ the Ukraine would bring the country’s annual output of grain 
up to 295-311 million tons and so be in a position to satisfy the country’s re- 
quirements fully. ‘This increase of over 100 percent would be achieved by modify- 
ing the relative areas sown to various crops in the RSFSR and by extending 
sown areas in the Ukraine and increasing the yield of corn. 


Without providing any particular justification for his standpoint, Khrushchey 
had great expectations regarding grain production in Kazakhstan, where, he 
said, the yield of cereals and legumens had reached. as much as 2,000 kilograms 
a hectare. Meanwhile, according to official Soviet data, since 1956 the grain 
harvest in this republic has fallen by 38.7 percent, state purchases of grain by 
53.5 percent-and yield per unit area by 37.8 percent, although the total area 
sown to gtain crops has remained constant. The reasons for this precipitous 
decline are to be found in the unfavorable soil and climatic conditions obtaining 
in the virgin lands of Kazakhstan: periodic droughts, short summers with early 
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morning frosts, severe winters without snow and limited water resources will 
always be a formidable obstacle to successful agriculture in these regions. 


Khrushchev’s prognostications concerning a forthcoming increase of over 
100 percent in the country’s output of cereals are unconvincing. Between the 
years 1940 and 1960, Soviet grain output inczeased by 40 percent, chiefly as a 
result of bringing 42 million hectares of virgin and fallow land under cultivation, 
while the yield per unit area has, according to official data, increased by no 
more than 26 percent since 1913. In the light of these data, the prospects of 
effecting any large increase in the total grain yield merely by modifying the 
relative areas sown to various crops appear doubtful. 

The large-scale losses of livestock from lack of fodder, especially during the 
last three years, throw considerable doubt upon the possibility of realizing the 
point contained in the new Party Program that products of animal husbandry 
will increase by 200 percent during the next ten years. Khrushchev stated that 
meat production would improve if collective and state farms made an attempt 
to intensify the rearing of pigs and fowl. In fact, it is proposed to bring the 
annual production of meat per head of the population up to 90 kilograms by 
1970, whereas in the United States a per capifa output of 94 kilograms had been 
reached in 1946. 


The failure to fulfill agricultural production plans during the last three years 
was attributed by Khrushchev to two main causes, of which the first was the 
“harmfulness” of the fravopolye, or grass-arable, system of agriculture, which 
had been applied in the USSR since Stalin’s time. As a result of the condemnation 
of this system by the Central Committee, fodder grasses are to be excluded from 
the crop rotation and replaced by corn, sugar beet (for cattle fodder) and legu- 
mens. A general abandonment of such valuable crops as clover, alfalfa and 
timothy grass will, however, almost certainly delay progress in cattle farming 
in the northern areas of the country, in the Baltic countries, Belorussia and other 
humid regions. l ; 

The other reason given by Khrushchev was ineffective leadership, to counter 
which he proposed a complete reorganization of agricultural management, of 
which the main feature is the establishment of “territorial kolkhoz-sovkhoz or 
sovkhoz-kolkhoz (according as one form or the other, kolkhozes or sovkhozes, 
predominate) production boards” controlling one or (usually) more raions, and, 
at oblast, krai and Union republic level, agricultural committees headed by the 
first secretary of the Party oblast, krai or central committee respectively. The 
interraion production boards are to be controlled virtually by two people—their 
formal head and a “Party organizer” appointed by the Party committee at the 
next highest level—oblast, krai or Union republic. They are to be responsible 
for ensuring that Party and government decisions, including production and 
state purchase plans, are carried out by collective and state farms. They are to be 
directly subordinate to the oblast or krai—or, in cases where these do not exist, 
directly to the Union republic—agricultural committee, and the entire hierarchy 
is to be headed by an all-Union agricultural committee presided over by a deputy 
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chairman of the Council of Ministers. Thus, agricultural management has now 
been removed from the hands of local Party and government organs and placed 
under centralized Party control. Soviet agriculture has been treated as occupying 
quite a special position, with the result that the collective farms will lose even 
that limited degree of economic independence which they have enjoyed up to the 
present on the basis of the statutes for an agricultural artel. 


* 


Two subsidiary papers were read at the conference, the first by N. Novak- 
Deker, the second by A. I. Lebed, respectively head and deputy head of the 
Institute’s Research Section. Professor Novak-Deker dealt primarily with the 
subject of the ¢ravopolye system, which has already been covered in an article in 
these columns.1 He described the history of the system, pointing out that the 
bad results to which it led were due to its universal and undiscriminating appli- 
cation under all soil and climatic conditions, for its originator, Academician 
V. R. Vilyams, had, despite the disagreement of some cf his colleagues, regarded 
. the grass-arable system as the only one suitable for application throughout the 
USSR. For this situation the Communist leaders were responsible, including 
Khrushchev himself, under whose leadership, as First Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee, the sravopolye crop rotation had been introduced in that 
republic. Today, Khrushchev is advocating the methods championed by Aca- 
demician D. N. Pryanishnikov, which involve a system of row crop rotation 
coupled with a large-scale use of chemical fertilizers. Professor Deker drew 
attention to the difficulties that the adoption of this system throughout the USSR 
‘may entail. Already in 1962, it is intended to sow cereals and other crops on the 
22 million hectares of land made available by the abandonment of Vilyams’s 
system, i.e., land previously under grasses or lying fallow; but for this the USSR 
is not yet prepared, since its chemical fertilizer and agricultural machinery indus- 
tries are not yet sufficiently developed. Moreover, the uncritical application of 
Pryanishnikov’s methods may also lead to setbacks, since the use of mineral 
fertilizers is no panacea in arid regions. 

Mr. Lebed remarked on the impossibility of accusing the Soviet leaders of 
neglecting agriculture, which receives material and aid in sufficiently large 
quantities. Soviet agriculture has an adequate supply of specialists at its disposal, 
employing in this capacity over 500,000 with a higher or secondary education, which 
means that there are ten specialists per agricultural unit (sovkhoz or kolkhoz). 
Every year, 124,000 students graduate from agricultural schools. No other country 
can boast of a network of agricultural research centers comparable to that in the 
Soviet Union, where there are seven academies, 152 research institutes, 413 
experimental and selection stations, 22 machine testing stations, 220 experimental 
fields and 1,554 state strain-testing plots. 

Soviet agriculture is equally well provided with qualified political personnel: 
93.5 percent of all deputy kolkhoz chairmen (6,600), team leaders (14,600) and 


1 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 4, pp. 29-35. 
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farm section managers (7,100) are members or candidate members of the Com- 
munist Party. Despite its wealth of personnel and material, Soviet agriculture has 
been, and still is, incapable of meeting the population’s requirements in food or 
industry’s requirements in raw materials, being permanently in a state of crisis. 
The reasons for this crisis are to be sought in the constant conflict between the 
peasantry and the Soviet authorities, which is rooted in the fallacy of Communism 
itself. The peasants’ resistence to the regime has expressed itself ever since the 
kolkhoz system was introduced in the form of poor labor discipline, migration 
to the cities, a careless attitude to the communal economy, etc. This is borne out 
by the facts that 11,500,000 shéep, or 8.4 percent of the total number of sheep in 
the USSR, died of hunger and neglect in five Union republics alone in 1960; that 
every day 700,000 kolkhoz workers spend their time at the kolkhoz markets 
instead of in the fields; and that, in the non-virgin-land oblasts, the area of 
unproductive land exceeds the area of newly-plowed land. Thus, in Vologda 
Oblast 19,000 hectares of new land have been cultivated while 98,000 hectates 
of used land are lying fallow. In Kostroma Oblast, the respective figures are 
36,000 and 74,000 hectares; in Yaroslavl Oblast, 19,000 and 35,000 hectares. In | 
Novosibirsk Oblast, there are now as much as 349,000 hectares of unproductive 
land. i 

The Party Central Committee is in a state of chronic war with the populace, 
especially the peasantry. The Central Committee never mentions this openly, but 
it is always looking for new ways of abating the ever-mounting crisis, using 
every method to keep the peasantry at heel. This was the purpose of the recent 
extraordinary measure adopted at the Committee’s March plenary session to 
establish some 160 republic, krai and oblast agricultural committees with pleni- 
potentiary powers and some 150 interraion production boards which will abolish 
the kolkhozes’ last vestige of independence. This additional administrative 
apparatus, which will employ hundreds of thousands of controllers, inspectors, 
propagandists, observers, etc., is to tighten the control over production and so 
telieve the crisis in agriculture. The future, said Mr. Lebed, will show whether 
these new officials can break the passive resistance of the peasants, but it is 
doubtful whether the new reform will have more success in this respect than its 
unsuccessful predecessors. At the critical moment, the Central Committee will 
probably be forced to make concessions to the peasant’s deep attachment to the 
principle of the private ownership of land. 


* 


In the discussion which followed, the subject of agriculture was dealt with 
in a number of other aspects; the demographic viewpoint was represented by 
Y. P. Mirenko, the politico-economic by S. Stolte, the legal by A. V. Yurchenko 
and A. Bilinsky, the social by G. F. Akhminov, the production by G. A. Vveden- 
sky, the ideological by P. V. Fedenko and M. Stieger, the trade-union by S. F. 
Hajenko and the strategic by N. Y. Galay. 

Dealing with the reasons for the decline of agriculture in the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Mironenko mentioned the insufficiency of manpower. The kolkhozes are full 
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of persons incapable of working, old men and women. The sovkhozes recruit young 
people who, as a rule, lack the necessary knowledge, farming experience and the 
desire to work on the land. Furthermore, those who do the actual “spade-work” 
in agriculture have no material interest vested in the collective system of farming. 
An important source of money and security for the kolkhoz worker is his personal 
plot, where he often grows what can be called “Michurin produce.” Mr. Mironenko 
illustrated the lack of manpower on kolkhozes with statistics and mentioned that 
the kolkhoz population has fallen by 30,000,000 over the last three years. 


Mr. Stolte drew attention to the fact that the March plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee made no positive suggestions for the development of 
Soviet agriculture, contenting itself with a mere outline of the present crisis. He 
mentioned that the Soviet government is testing special methods of raising the 
standard of agriculture and is now faced with the problem of effecting a radical 
change in the system of management in order to avert its total collapse. Putting 
the question of what the Soviet government can do to retrieve the situation, he 
pointed out that it will be necessary to devote less attention to heavy industry and 
put more means and effort into agriculture and light industry. This would, 
however, be tantamount to an official admission of revisionism. 


Professor Yurchenko described the legal aspects of the new organs of agti- 
cultural management. He mentioned that, at the recent plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee, Khrushchev declared that, until now, there has been 
no teal leadership in agriculture and that it is necessary to reform the present 
system of management. Commenting upon the “special position” of the new 
managerial organs described by Mr. Kabysh, Professor Yurchenko concluded 
that the history of reform in Soviet agricultural management creates an impression 

of a kind of “licensed anarchy.” 


Dr. Bilinsky noted that the recent plenum not only revealed discord in 
agriculture, but also an important ideological crisis in the Soviet leadership. 
He considered, however, that the socialist system as such is not responsible for 
the crisis: the blame lies rather with Khrushchev’s “Communist deviations” in 
the transition to Communism. Moreover, the Party Central Committee is trying 
to sieze greater power than even Stalin aspired to. The Soviet Union, continued 
Dr. Bilinsky, has no farmers in the Western sense of the word—only agricultural 
workers. This is one of the reasons for the lack of manpower in Soviet rural 
areas. Those who leave the cities for the country go to “manage,” not to work— 
hence the present crisis. 


Mr. Akhminov stressed the inseparability of Soviet agriculture and politics. 
The transition to Communism requires a certain material basis and a correspond- 
ing social structure. To achieve this, the Central Committee is striving to deprive 
the populace of all forms of private ownership. These measures have produced 
a noticeable tendency among the people to work less efficiently and think more 
about themselves. This reaction has led to a “cold” purge in the Party and 
government apparatus, a purge which could well become bloody. The latter 
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possibility. is enhanced by Khrushchev’s lack of the means to improve the situa- 
tion-apart from staging a terror to “renew” tbe cadres. 


l Mr. Vvedensky drew attention to the lack o= agricultural machinery. In order 

to effect the proposed agricultural reform, the USSR would need another 
1,500,000 ‘tractors, the production of which wc.ld entail six years’ work on the 
part of Soviet plants. The situation is aggravated by the lack of improvement in 

the tractor industry over the last seven years. —t would, in fact, be necessary to 
convert many factories now manufacturing agricultural equipment into tractor 
plants. Furthermore, problems in designing the new DT40 and DT-75 tractors 
have not yet been solved. The same applies t> increasing the manufacture of 
spate parts. In conclusion, Mr. Vvedensky mentioned the shortage of mineral 
fertilizers required by the new system of arable farming which is to replace the 
travopolye system. f 


Mr. Hajenko considered the prime cause œ the Soviet agricultural crisis to 
be the exploitation of the peasantry to benefit industry. The only real solution 
to the crisis, he claimed, would be to revert m the system of privately-owned 
farms. For political reasons this would appear > be impossible, but the example 
set by Yugoslavia should teach caution in stres-ing this impossibility. Kolkhozes 
would probably ‘continue to éxist in the USSR so long as they prove profitable 
to the state. 


Professor Fedenko maintained that developm=nts in the Soviet Union, occurring 
as they do under constant pressure, lead to selfnnihilation. It might be supposed 
that the Soviet authorities will try to solve their agricultural difficulties by 
gradually extending the system of personal ple-s, but private ownership of land 
was impossible in the USSR since this would signify an abandonment of the 
principle of the collective economy and of the Communist system as a whole. 


Dr. Martin Stieger suggested that attentio- should be concentrated, not on 
what was actually said at the Central Committe2 session, but on what lay behind 
the spoken word, what it was intended to ccaceal from the general view. He 
expressed the opinion that all the criticism di-ected against the management of 
agriculture was intended to disguise a profowad ideological crisis and dissatis- 
faction with the entire socialist system among the younger generation, which 
was asking itself whether the responsibility Dr all shortcomings, does not lie 
with the regime itself. It was this question, he said, that Khrushchev was attempt- 
ing to evade by criticizing individual persons. The purpose of the new reform 
in setting up a system of agricultural management outside the state apparatus was 
to compensate for a certain relaxation of state =ontrol as’ part of the program for 
building Communism.’ This policy was reflected in the fact that the new organs 
of agricultural management would be more under the control of the Party 
secretariat than of the state apparatus. 


N. Y. Galay drew attention to the military spect of the new reform, attaching 
primary significance to the fact that agricultur:] management had now been put 
onto a special footing. The reform was not lik=ly to prove particularly effective, 
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he said, in increasing production, since it further reduced’the kolkhozes? scope 
for initiative; but it assumed a perfectly logical aspect when viewed from the 
standpoint of military necessity, i.e., if it were assumed that during the next two 
or three years the possibility of a war required the accumulation of food reserves 
in the hands of the state. Mr. Galay illustrated this point by recalling the position 
of the USSR with regard to food supplies in the two world wars and the necessity 
of having not less than one year’s stock of food in reserve against the eventuality 
of an atomic war. 
Al. Oblensky 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1962 


1 Pravda publishes an article by L. Komeev on 
“Pioneers of Soviet Missile Cons‘ruction” and 
materials relating to 1ts forthcoming fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Opening in Moscow of the Second Inter- 
national Tchaikovsky Competition of Pianists, 
Violinists and Violoncellists, attended by 
Party and government representatives headed 
by Khrushchev. 


2 Summer navigation begins on the Black Sea. 


3 Khrushchev’s speeches on agricultural ques- 
tions at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
the March 1962 plenary session of the Central 
Committee and the subsequent zonal con- 
ferences of agricultural workers published in 
book form. 


4 Publication of messages from Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev to the President and prime minister 
of Senegal on the occasion of Senegal’s 
Independence Day and to Hungarian party 
and government leaders on the occasion of 
the eighteenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Hungarian People’s Republic. 

Khrushchev receives Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ Party Zenon Kliszko. 

Soviet football team “Spartak” wins its 
first match against the Athenian team “Olim- 
piakosa.” 

5 Opening of session of All-Union Lenin 

Academy of Agricultural Sciences. 

Opening of plenary session of the Kazakh 
Party Central Committee in Alma-Ata. 

Opening in Peking of fourth session of the 
Joint Sino-Soviet Council for the Study of 
the Amur Basin. 

Fourteenth anniversary of Finno-Soviet 
treaty of friendship and mutual aid marked 
by gathering at the House of Friendship with 
Foreign Peoples in Moscow. 

Report of inauguration of regular flights 
by Tu-104 air liners on the Moscow—Berlin 
route. 
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Report of trial by RSFSR Supreme Court of 
group of economic officials accused of having 
m_sappropriated large quantities of wheat and 
other grain products surrendered to the state 
br-collective and state farms. 


6 Pxblication in Moscow of a volume of selected 
articles and speeches by Chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Korean Workers’ 
Putty Kim Ir Sen. ' 

Report of the All-Union Conference of 
Workers in Agricultural Mechanization 
Sħools in Moscow. 


Report of signing ın Djakarta of contract 
foe the construction with Soviet assistance of 
tke first metallurgical works in Indonesia, to 
t= completed by 1965. 


Report of the holding in Moscow of a 
conference of workers in the Department of 
E.ological Sciences of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences on biological problems of cybernetics. 


Meeting held in the Bolshoi Theater in 
toscow to mark the 150th anniversary of the 
E.rth of Alexander Herzen. 


Soviet earth satellite “Kosmos-2” put into 
cebit. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko receives new 
‘Tunisian ambassador. 


7 Fublication of message of March 10 from 
Japanese premier to Khrushchev concerning 
JBpanese protest against the USA’s resumption 
£ nuclear tests and of Khrashchev’s reply 
<f April 2. 

Publication of messages exchanged by 
Zhrushchev, Brezhnev and the Finnish 
=resident and premier on April 5. 

Award ın the Kremlin of various honors to: 
Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy 
af Sciences N. N. Baransky (Order of Lenin. 
znd “Hammer and Sickle” Gold Medal); 
Academician G. Kurdyumov and Lieutenant 
General K. V. Krainyukov (Order of Lenin); 
znd writers K. I. Chukovsky and A. K. Yugov 
“Order of the Red Banner of Labor). 


‘First Deputy Premier A. N. Kosygin 
receives Cuban trade delegation visiting 
Moscow. 

Arrival in Moscow of Greek delegation for 
negotiations on the conclusion of a new long- 
term trade agreement between- Greece and 
the USSR. 

Fidel Castro and leaders of the United Or- 
ganizations of Cuba visit Soviet refrigerator 
ship “Kura” ın Havana. Honorary captaincy 
bestowed on Castro. 


Delegation of Party workers headed by 
Central Committee Secretary A. N. Shelepin 
flies for Hungary at invitation of the Central 
Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party. ~ 


10 Promulgation of a decree on the annual 
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12 


celebration of April 12 as Astronautics Day. 

Celebration of the first anniversary of the 
first manned space flight at the Central House 
of the Soviet Army in Moscow. 

Report of signing in Djakarta of contract 
for Soviet-aided construction of a superphos- 
phate plant in Central Java, planning of an 
aluminum plant and prospecting of Kalimantan 
by Soviet geologists. 

Award of Order of Red Banner of Labor 
“for services to the Soviet state” to First 
Secretary of Ulyanovsk Oblast Party Com- 
mittee A. A, Skochilov and Corresponding 
Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
A. A. Guber. 


Khrushchev sends message to Nehru on 
occasion of formation of new Indian govern- 
ment. 

Report on award of Order of Red Banner 
of Labor to Academician A. V. Shubnikov for 
his contribution to science and teaching. 

Soviet Commu-tee for Cooperation ın the 
Organization of the World Congress for Total 
Disarmament and Peace convenes under 
chairmanship of A. E. Komeichuk in House 
of People’s Friendship in Moscow. 


Publication of results of second round of 
violin contest at the Tchaikovsky Competition. 

Meeting of Moscow workers at the Palace 
of Congresses to mark anniversary of first 
manned space flight. 

Departure for Peking of Soviet delegation 
headed by Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
Patolichev to corclude trade negotiations. 


14 Report on award of honorary degree of Doctor 


of Law to M.A. Sholokhov by St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, last February. 

Publication of British Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s note of April 10 to Khrushchey 
on nuclear tests and of Khrushchev’s reply 
of April 12. 


15 Report of arrival in the USSR of group of 


farmers from Georgia, USA, to famularize 
themselves with Soviet poultry-raising. 


16 Fourteenth Komsomol Congress opens in 


Moscow. 

Publication of report of Central Statistical 
Authority on the results achieved by Soviet 
industry in carrying out the state plan for the 
first quarter of 1962. 

Final round of violoncello contest in the 
Tchaikovsky Competition ends in award of 
first prize to IN. Shakhoyskaya (USSR) and 
second prize to V. Feigin (USSR) and L. 
Parnas (USA). 


17 President of Association of Journalists of Mali 


arrives in Moscow at invitation of Union of 
Journalists of the USSR. 

New Cambodian ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


18 Central Statistical Authority announces that 


industry in the RSFSR has fulfilled its 
overall production plan for the first quarter 
of 1962 to the extent of 102.5 percent and that 
the level of output exceeded that for the first 
quarter of 1961 on the average by 8 percent. 


Arrival of Gromyko in Dubrovnik on 
official visit. 

Mikoyan receives Dr. James Endicott, 
chairman of the Canadian Congress for the 
Defense of Peace and a presidium member of 
the World Peace Council. 

Board of Union of Journalists of the USSR 
holds dinner in honor of American publisher 
Gardner Coles. 

Khrushchev’s speeches and comments on 


Soviet foreign policy, the new Party Program 
and other subjects published in book form. 


19 Publication of resolution adopted by Party 


Central Committze on April 12 “on increasing 
the role of agronomists, animal husbandry 
experts and other agricultural specialists in 
developing kolkhoz and sovkhoz production 
in the Soviet Urion.” 
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21 


22 


Arrival by air of staff members on the 
ice floe of drifting station “North Pole 11,” 
which replaces “North Pole 8.” 

Report of press conference held by Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on A. Golub, N. Vokhmya- 
kov and other Soviet citizens who had 
formerly failed to return to the USSR. The 
conference was attended by numerous Western 
correspondents. 

Commander in Chief of Soviet Army Group 
in Germany Marshal of ‘the Soviet Union 
I. S. Konev pays a farewell visit to leaders of 
the Socialist Unity Party and the East German 
govemment. 

Khrushchev delivers long speech at the 
Fourteenth Komsomol Congress. 


Arrival in Moscow of Speaker of the Canadian 
Senate Mark Robert Drouin as guest of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


Minister of Defense Marshal Malinovsky 
meets serving Komsomol members attending 
the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress at the 
Central House of the Soviet Army tn Moscow. 


Report of official visit (Aprl 16-21) to 
Yugoslavia of Gromyko, who was received 
by Yugoslav President Tito and Vice-President 
of the Federal Executive Council E. Kardelj 
and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
K. Popovié. 

Ninety-second anntversary of the birth of 
Lenin. Meeting in Moscow Bolshoi Theater 
attended by Khrushchev and other Party and 
governmental representatives. 

Publication in the press of some letters and 
other documents of Lenin that were hitherto 
unpublished. i 

Report that G. Titov has accepted invitation 
from Washington to attend a mecting of the 
International Space Research Committee. 

Navigation resumes on the Volga. 

Publication of resolutions of Lenin Prize 
Committee on the award of prizes for literature, 
art, science and technology. 

Report of decision to hold on May 8, 1962, 
an all-Union conference of railroad workers 
in Moscow. 


Report of discovery of fourteen large natural 
gas deposits and four oil deposits in Tyumen 
Oblast. 

Signing of plan for scientific cooperation in 
1962 between Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR and State Scientific Committee of North 
Vietnam. 


’ 
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24 


New session of the Council of the Union 
of the Supreme Soviet opens. 

M. A. Sholokhov arrives in Stratford-on- 
Avon in connection with the celebration of 
th: 398th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth. 

Death of Professor S. M. Petrov. 


New’ session of the Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet opens. 7 

Joint session of the Council of the Union and 
Council of Nationalities. 

Gromyko reposts to the Supreme Soviet 
on the negotiations in Geneva. 

Supreme Soviet accepts resignation of the 


. Soviet government, approves the work of the 
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USSR Council of Ministers and asks Khru- 
skchev to submit his proposals for the for- 
mation of a new government. 

Soviet earth satellite “Kosmos-3” put into 
o-bit. 

Queen Elizaketh of the Belgians arrives in 
Noscow to attend the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tion. 


Fublication of dectsion of Supreme Soviet on 
tae election of a new Supreme Court of the 
USSR under the chairmanship of A. F. Gorkin. 


Meeting of Parliamentary Group of the 
USSR. Chairman of the Council of the Union 
IL V. Spiridonov elected chairman of the 
Group, Chairman J. V. Peive and Deputy, 
Chairman I. A. Kairov of the Council of 
Nationalities elected deputy chairmen and 
7T. N. Nikolaeva secretary. 

Supreme Soviet approves Soviet govern- 
ment’s foreign policy after hearing and 
discussing Gromyko’s report on the negotia- 
tions in Geneva. 

Publication of laws passed by the Supreme 
Soviet since February 15, 1962. 

Greco-Soviet trade agreement for 1962—64 
zıgned in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives the chairman of the 
All-Japanese Assocation of Fishery Workers. 


Publication of resolution of Supreme Soviet 
on the formation of a new Council of Ministers 
of the USSR. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s speech ın 
Supreme Soviet on the drafting of a new 
Soviet constitution and of the Supreme 
Soviet’s decision to form a commission of 97 
members under Khrushchev’s chairmanship 
to prepare this draft. 
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28 


[Sa] 
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Report of plenary session of Central 
Committee to consider organizational ques- 
tions and matters relating to the session of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


Successful launching of Soviet earth satellite 
“Kosmos-4.” ; 


Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians entertains 
Minister of Culture Furtseva and Mrs Khru- 
shchev to lunch in Moscow. 
Publication of report on talks between 
Khrushchev and Gardner Coles. 


Report, of meeting between Soviet am- 
bassador to USA and US Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. 


Colonel Generals Y G. Kreizer, I. A. Phev 
and I. I. Yakubovsky promoted to the rank 
of General of the Army. 


Delegation of Soviet Party workers headed by 
Secretary of the Moscow City Party Com- 
mittee N. G. Egorychev arrives in Vienna at 
the invitation of the Austrian Communist 
Party Central Committee. 

Laotian military delegation headed by the 
chairman of the Laotian Supreme Military 
Council arrives 1n Moscow at the invitation 
of the Soviet Ministry of Defense. 
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30 


Brezhnev visits Queen Elizabeth of the 
Belgians in Moscow. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium institutes the 
rank of Admural of the Fleet and approves the 
following promotions General of the Army 
N. I. Krylov to Marshal of the Soviet Union; 
Marsaal of Armored Troops P. A. Rotmistrov 
to Chief Marshal of Armored Troops; Admiral 
S. G. Gorshkov to Admiral of the Fleet; 
Colonel Genezal of Aviation F A. Agaltsov 
to Marshal of Aviation; Colonel General of 
Artillery K. P Kazakov to Marshal of Ar- 
tulery, and Colonel General of Tank Troops 
P P. Poluboyarov to Marshal of Tank Troops. 


Report of award of the order of Hero of Labor 
of Vietnam to Y. Gagarin. 


Walter Ulbricht receives Editor of Pravda 
P. A. Satyukov and Editor of [zvestra A I 
Adzhube1 in East Berlin 

Space pilot G. Titov flies to USA to attend 
meeting of the International Space Rescarch 
Committee. 

Soviet earth satellite “Kosmos-4” 
successfully on Soviet territory. 


lands 


Formation of Union Committee for Agri- 
culture. 





Changes and Appointments 


M. A Olshansky elected President of the Al- 
Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences on 
the resignation of T D Lysenko, due to 
reasons of health. 


Marshal I S. Konev replaced by Colonel 
General I I Yakubovsky as Commander in 
Chief of the Soviet Army Group in Germany 
and appointed to a post in the Ministry of 
Defense. 


Officers of the Council of the Unton of the 
Supreme Soviet elected: Chairman I V. 
Spiridonov, Deputy Chairmen M. A. Stel- 
makh, K I. Satpaev, Sh. M. Gasanov and 
M. A Abdurazalov. 


Officers of the Council of Nationalities of the 
Supreme Soviet elected: Chairman. J V.Peive, 
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Deputy Chairmen. I A Katrov, A E Kor- 
neichuk, F. A. Surganov and S Begmatova. 


Constitution of newly elected Supreme Soviet 
Presidium announced: Chairmen L I Biezh- 
nev; Deputy Chairmen N N. Organov, D. S. 
Korotchenko, Y I Kozlov, Y S. Nasriddin- 
ova, I. Sharipcv, G. S Dzotsenidze, M A 
Iskenderov, J. I Paleckis, I. S. Koditsa, J E 
Kalnberzins, T K. Kulatov, M. Rakhmatov, 
Sh. M Arushanyan, N Bairamov and A A 
Muurisepp; Secretary. M. P. Georgadze; 
Members G. G. Abramov, T. Akhunova, 
S M. Budenny, P.N Demichev, R. G. Gam- 
zatov, À. G Kartavykh, V. M. Kavun, F R. 
Kozlov, D A Kunaev, K T. Mazurov, Z N. 
Nunev, N. V. Podgorny, D P Smirnova, 
F. A. Tabeev, V S Tolstıkov and K. E 
Voroshilov 
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26 I. V. Spiridonov released from his duties as 
Central Committee Secretary and First Secre- 
tary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee 
in connection with his election as Chairman of 
the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet. 


A. P. Kirilenko elected member of the - 


Presidium of the Central Committee. 


28 A. P. Kirilenko replaced by K. K. Nikolaev as 
First Secretary of the Sverdlovsk Oblast Party 


Cosmin in connection vik A PoE y ie 
mert as First Deputy Chairman of thé Cental" 
Committee Bureau for.the RSFSR. A `? 

V. I. Dovgopol elected Second Secretary of 
the Sverdlovsk Party Oblest Committee. 


30 N. G. Ignatev appointed chairman and YV. I. 


Polyakov, L. R. Korniets, K. G. Pysin, P. S. 
Kuchumov, N. P. Gusev and S. M. Tikhomi- 
rov members of the Union Committee for 
Ag-iculture. 


New Contributors 


Bamser, ANDREAS. Born in 1916 at Chernovtsy, in Bukovina. Received the degree of Master of 
Laws from Cracow University in 1938 and of Doctor of Lews from Munich University ın 1961. Author 
of Dis Organisation der sowjetischen Anwalischaft, 1958, and Das sowjetische Eberecht, 1961. Now an adviser 


at the Institut fir Ostrecht, Munich. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Key Officials of the 
Government of the USSR 
and Union Republics 


Research workers often require to know the position 
occupied by various officials of the government of the 
USSR and Union republics. Sometimes they must know 
who occupied which position under earlier Soviet 
governments. The Biographic Section of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR has prepared this 112-page 
reference manua! which provides answers to these 
questions. It lists the names and functions of govern- 
ment officials in the Union republics as of February 1962. 
Names of government officials of the USSR are given for 
the period from 1917 to the present. The manual also 
shows who held which post under each successive head 
of the Soviet state. In the lists referring to the govern- 
ment of the USSR each name is followed by a date indi- 
cating the individual’s tenure of office. The names of 
people's commissariats, ministries, state committees, 
commissions and main administrations are given along 
with the dates of their formation, dissolution or 
reorganization. 


Price: $1.00 or DM 4.00 


Order your copy now from 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
8 Munich 22 - Mannhardtstrasse 6 - Germany 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Ideology and Cybernetics—I 


C. OLGIN 


The first article by Mr. Olgin on this subject (see Bulletin, 1962, No. 2), necessarily 
devoted to the more general aspects of the question, only roughly outlined the reaction 
of the ideologists from the attack of the anonymous but obviously influential “‘Mater- 
ialist” in 1953 to the All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural 
Science held in 1958. The present article is devoted to an examination of later material 
as well as of important matter excluded from the earlier article as bearing specifically 
on Soviet Marxist philosophy rather than on ideology in general. 


The All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science, 
held in 1958, at which the emancipation of Soviet natural science from the 
tutelage of Party ideologists was promulgated, witnessed the ceremony of the 
official recognition of cybernetics. One after the other, prominent ideologists led 
by chairman of the conference organizing committee P. N. Fedoseev, performed 
the genuflection and acknowledged the new status of cybernetics as one of the 
finest achievements of the human mind. At the same time, however, it was revealed 
that no place for the new discipline could be found in the philosophy of science 
based on Dialectical Materialism, on the construction of which scientists and 
philosophers had been engaged for the last three years. The subsequent efforts of 
the ideologists to digest the seemingly indigestible cybernetics or alternatively 
to disarm it philosophically, together with the relentless pressure of their oppo- 
nents, who advocate unrestricted development of all the aspects of the new dis- 
cipline, including the philosophical one, form the subject of the present article. 

From this study, material pertaining to the social sciences and Historical 
Materialism will be excluded. This limitation of the'subject’s treatment is dictated 
not only by lack of space but also by the fact that since the 1958 conference the 
treatment of cybernetics in the field of Historical Materialism on the one hand and 
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of Dialectical Materialism on the other has been so different that a division of the 
subject is advisable. Furthermore, whereas the _kely course of development in 
the field of Historical Materialism does not seer to threaten the basic doctrines 
as seen by senior ideologists, the reverse is true of Dialectical Materialism. 


_ ‘The present relation of Historical Materialsm to cybernetics as a science 
studying the application of statistical, mathema-ical and logical methods to the 
activities of mankind can, in fact, be summed up in a few lines. With the official 
adoption of a program of the fullest automatio= in all important sectors of the 
Soviet economy and government as one of the most potent factors in ensuring 
the success of Communist Construction, cybernetics, gua science, rose to a position 
of eminence never previously occupied by any >ther discipline. Full ideological 
confirmation (as far as Historical Materialism is concerned) of this rise was given 
in 1960-61, when prominent Party functionaries such as agitprop chief Central 
Committee "Secretary llichev and his colleague, senior Party theoretician Suslov, 
in public pronouncements described the applicat on of cybernetics to the business 
of controlling the activities of the masses as weZ as the functioning of machines 
as fully consonant with the principles of Marxism-Leninism, a position more fully 
developed by Academician A.I. Berg, a prominent statistician and economist 
high up in the hierarchy of theoretical planne-s of Communist Construction.! 
From then on, it went without saying that the first duty of the Historical Material- 
ists and sociologists was to persuade themselves and the public that this side’ of 
cybernetics was an essential element of Communism as Lenin had understood it 
(which, indeed, may not be far from the truth), aad to search diligently for further 
ideological justification of the thesis in the works of the “classics,”—a search 
which, we may note in passing, was undertaker not altogether without success. 


The incorporation of the thesis in the overhauled version of Historical 
Materialism, which is long overdue, or in the doctrine of “Scientific Communism,” 
of which there has been much talk lately, is thts a foregone conclusion, and the 
Historical Materialists are evidently ready anc some of them even genuinely 
willing to perform the operation. The position È radically different in the field of 
Dialectical Materialism. No such touching unanimity of purpose is found when 
it comes to finding the correct place for cybernetics in the philosophy of natural 
science, let alone Dialectical Materialism itself. Cybernetics is, of course, no longer 
attacked by philosophers as a pseudo-science, but one finds the widest diversity of 
opinion not only between the philosophers and she scientists but between groups 
of philosophers themselves whenever philosophical or quasi-philosophical 
questions crop up, while the Institute of Philosophy displays a pronounced 
tendency to mark time. This, at any rate, is the definite impression obtained after 
reading the report of the seminar “on philosophic questions of cybernetics” 
organized by the Academy of Sciences of the U=SR in 1960, which indicates that 
philosophic questions proper were avoided.* Th2te is, in fact, nothing to suggest 
that any philosophers took an active part in the discussions, which covered the 





1 Voprosy filosofii, 1961, No. 2, pp. 11-24. 
3 Ibid., 1961, No. 1, pp. 150—57. 
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connection of cybernetics with practically every branch of science and technology 
but that in which philosophic issues could hardly be avoided—namely, psychology: 
an odd omission in view of the irtimate association cf cybernetics with psychol- 
ogy. Thus, as far as official philosophy is concerned, cybernetics was isolated 
in a vacuum~a dangerous situation which those responsible for the ideological 
control of scientists and the intelligentsia generally could not tolerate for long. 
This view of the situation is objectively confirmed by the burst of activity of the 
Central Committee’s own Academy of Social Sciences, which, in conjunction 
with the Institute of Automation and Telemechanics of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, in mid-1961 published a collection of articles by technicians, sociologists 
and philosophers on Philosophical Questions of Cybernetics, thus ostensibly taking 
the bull of cybernetics by the philosophical horns.’ We say “ostensibly” because 
the content of the volume clearly demonstrates the continued inability, or un- 
willingness, of the Dialectical Materialists to face the issue squarely. In the fore- 
word, this fact is obscured by rezerences to numerous differences between the 
“unconditional supporters of cybernetics” and scientists critically disposed toward 
their “methodological positions.” The reader is further told that a good measure 
of agreement between the two had been reached after £ long series of conferences 
stretching with intervals through 1958 and 1959, the result of these labors being 
the articles in the collection—a selection of papers read at the conferences which 

_the editorial board, presided over by one of the leading lights of the Central 
Committee’s academy, Professor V.N.Kolbanovsky, in their own words, 
“decided to preserve basically in the form in which they were presented by the 
authors except for a few editorial corrections.” All this may well be true, for 
dissensions among scientists, including the cyberneticians themselves, on questions 
concerning the applicability and even content of the discipline were not unknown 
in the West and must have been even more pronounced in the USSR because 
of the late start and overrapid development; but what, we may ask, were the 
leading dialecticians at the Institute of Philosophy, particularly those specializing 
in mathematics, physics, systematics, etc., doing at this juncture? The answer is 
that they were keeping out of the direct line of fire, even though the Institute’s 
official organ had been asked to perticipate in the discussions. Of the authors of 
papers included in the collection, only B. S. Ukraintsev, a member of the editorial 
board of Voprosy filosofii, may be said to belong to the front rank, and his contri- 
bution is a model of how to cover twenty-four pages without committing either 
oneself or the dogma on a touchy question. 


The title of the collection is a misnomer, for a good nine-tenths of the material 
is either purely informative or deals with the social and economic aspects of 
cybernetics. Of philosophy as such, very little is said; of the relation of cybernetics 
to Dialectical Materialism (with one exception in a sally by a junior philosopher) 
even less, and then only cautiously and non-committally in the manner of Ukrain- 
tsev. This is certainly the approach adopted by Professor Kolbanovsky and by the 
third prominent philosopher, E. Kolman, who may be counted in this category 


3 Filosofskie voprosy kibernetiké (Philosophical Questions of Cybernetics), Moscow, 1961. 


even though he specializes in mathematics and saatistics. The choice of Kolman 

‘alongside Ukraintsev and Kolbanovsky was, in fct, a guarantee that philosophic 
questions would be treated with discretion, for al three have a well-known knack 
of by-passing awkward problems whenever there is doubt of the officially approved 
solution. 


‘These considerations should not, of course, be taken as meaning that the 
collection is devoid of interest or that its publication is altogether irrelevant to the 
question under examination. On the contrary, it represents an important step 
forward in the all-round study of cybernetics in zhe USSR and could not remain 
without effect upon philosophical thought. It incl-des a very illuminating contribu- 
tion by Academician Berg, in which he elabczates his Voprosy filosofii article 
mentioned above on the role that cybernetics will be called upon to play in 
Communist Construction and in the process leaes no doubt that the authorities 
are prepared to back its development unreservedly; another by the prominent 
physiologist P. K. Anokhin developing the theme enunciated in the columns of 
Voprosy filosofii some four years ago and again cal'ing for a philosophical treatment 
of cybernetics on the widest possible basis; an admirable account of the historical 
background of cybernetics by a cybernetician, A. V. Khramoi, in which the 
philosophically all-important question of the connection between intelligence, 
cybernetical information and entropy is touched apon via the work of the Hunga- 
rian scientist Szillard in the twenties; an equally sdmirable bibliography on cyber- 
netics compiled by the same author and listing some 350 works (most of them 
foreign) arranged in eight sections: (1) general questions, including philosophy; 
(2) questions of the theory of information; (3) physiological questions; (4) 
questions of logic and psychology; (5) technical questions; (6) social and economic 
questions; (7) questions of linguistics; and (8) cybernetical models. Finally, 
there is a much abbreviated but very informa-ive synopsis of a report on the 
Second International Conference on Cybernetics, held at Namur in 1958. This is 
highly indicative of the situation then prevailing. The USSR sent four delegates, 
as against the USA’s 24 and Great Britain’s 27, while a satellite, Czechoslovakia, 
produced no fewer than seven. Two of the las= moreover, read papers relating 
to the theory of information, in one of which tre author managed to touch upon 
the philosophical aspect, whereas only one paper was read by a member of the 
Soviet group, and that concerned the applicaion of cybernetics in transport. 
Philosophic issues were not, of course, a main object of discussion (only one of 
the papers presented, Rouvere’s “The Theory c= Information in the Structure of 
Society,” with its thesis that “structural information implies a certain unity of 
consciousness among the individuals composing society,” provoked the editors 
of the collection to comment: “Such an approach to social phenomena is utterly 
inconsistent with a Marxist point of view”): nevertheless, the philosophic neutral- 
ity or impotence of the Soviet delegation is striking. 


As to the divergency of views between the “‘ultras” of cybernetics and those 
scientists who objected to their “methodological positions,” little can be traced 
in the collection. What there is is strongly remiciscent of some earlier disputes in 
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the West on such subjects as the general applicability of mathematical methods, 
the similarity between the operation of machines and thinking processes, etc., 
which will be familiar to those who have followed the development of cybernetics 
and require no further comment. 


Among the general mediocrity'of the contributions made by the Dialectical 
Materialists to Philosophical Questions of Cybernetics, some lines in the article by a 
junior exponent of the doctrine, S. M. Shalyutin, whom we have not yet men- 
tioned, stand out—not because of any particular depth of thought but because 
they clearly show that no real advance in integrating the views of all-out cyberneti- 
cians with Dialectical Materialism has been made since the day when “Materialist” 
branded it as a pseudo-science.4 “If,” he says, “cybernetics and dialectics, in- 
vestigating the same objects, come to different conclusions on the basic laws 
governing them, the question would arise—either cybernetics or dialectics. In that 
case, cybernetics would have to be rejected as a pseudo-science.” And as though 
this had not: been perfectly sufficient, he proceeds: “Thus, attempts to transform 
cybernetics into something like a general philosophic science have no solid basis 
and Marxists must reject them out of hand.” It should be noted that Shalyutin 
does not refer specifically to bourgeois cyberneticians or philosophers as ex- 
ponents of these dangerous thoughts—and rightly so, for the cybernetic “ultras” 
claiming philosophic status for the doctrine are on the warpath in the USSR-a 
development adumbrated by Anokhin, who at the 1958 conference exposed the 
lack of philosophic content of the paper delivered on cybernetics, having a little 
earlier expressed his dissatisfaction with the philosophical narrowness of the 
Father of Cybernetics Wiener himself, whom “Materialist”? had treated as the 
archpriest of a new philosophy inimical to Dialectical Materialism. 


In 1957, Anokhin himself had advanced the principle of “reverse afferenta- 
tion” as the universal basis of all organization.’ The “ultras” have gone further 
than this; but before proceeding to examine their views it will be necessary to 
pass under review the one attempt made in the columns of Voprosy filosofii by a 
senior dialectician to close or at least cover up the yawning gap between the 
official Dialectical Materialism and cybernetics left open since “Materialist’s” 
attack.® The choice of Professor Kopnin for this onerous duty was an obvious 
one. Author of the section on the dialectics of cognition in the authoritative 
textbook Osnovy marksistkoi filosofii, a section undoubtedly introduced in order to, 
placate the scientists’ revulsion against undiluted “objective dialectics” and Engels’ 
Dialektik der Natur, Kopnin must certainly be classified with those “progressive” 
philosophers who in 1955—56 had been charged with, or had voluntarily under- 
taken (and not unsuccessfully), the task of reconstructing Dialectical Materialism 
by integrating all proven facts and theories within its corpus regardless of the 
origin or of the philosophical views of their creators. That he has failed at this 
first attempt (in the case of cybernetics) is, of course, understandable. For ““Mater- 
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5 See shid., pp. 9—10. 
$ Voprosy filosofii, 1961, No. 2, pp. 103-12. 


ialist,” although he was playing on the true oz alleged technical limitations of 
present and future “thinking machines,” made no bones when it came to establish- 
ing the incompatibility of the principles of cybernetics, not only with Engels’ 
Dialektik, der Natur, which under the new dispensation has lost the apostolic 
authority it possessed under Stalin, but also with Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, still the bible of Soviet philosophers when it comes to questions of the 
philosophy of science generally and of the theory of knowledge in particular. 
“This Soviet Marxist “theory of knowledge” has of late become known as 
“Lenin’s theory of reflection (ofrazhenie)” and is thus to date protected by the 
august name of its alleged creator from any attempts by scientists or dissident 
philosophers to revise or “historicize” it. We say “alleged” because, contrary 
to the opinion widely held even in the West, this “theory,” supposedly a workable 
basis for scientific research or for the constructon of a scientifically sound world 
outlook, was never properly formulated by Lenin or foisted by him on his follow- 
ers or successors. It was gradually fabricated by Stalin’s theoreticians to fill in the 
void left by the “classics” from materials found in Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
and greatly amplified by their successors, either from the same source or by helping 
themselves liberally from the physiology of Sechenov and the reflexology of 
Pavlov. In time, “progressive” Soviet philosophers, if given a free hand and 
provided that they cooperate with the scientists, may produce a workmanlike 
job; to date, however, the necessity of treating the whole of Materialism and 
Enmpiriocriticism as unquestionably authoritative has enabled antireformist elements 
to stop real progress in this direction and prevented progressives such as Kopnin 
from treating the work as it should be treated, i.e., in its historical context. 
Hurriedly composed in 1906-7, chiefly, if nct entirely, for political purposes, 
unbalanced philosophically, containing many contradictory statements as well as 
examples of obtuse dogmatism and ignorance of contemporary scientific-philo- 
sophic thought, this work of Lenin’s also, it is true, contains passages showing a 
remarkable, one might even say brilliant, insight into scientific-philosophic 
problems, including those of cognition, but thzse are certainly not representative 
of the book as a whole. To prove this point, to show that Lenin himself in the end 
realized the inadequacy of his early approach to the problem of cognition and the 
necessity of removing the ambiguities and contradictions in his treatment of the 
two major Marxist categories, the ideal and the material, to demonstrate that 
these ambiguities and contradictions can be ultimately traced back to Marx 
himself, would require a book in itself.” Fortunately, our author, Professor 
Kopnin, himself conclusively proves the existence of these ambiguities and 
contraditions by quoting whole passages from Materialism and Empririocriticism 
to establish the Marxist—or at least Leninist—legitimacy of cybernetics as one of 
the most important branches of science just as “Materialist” did to prove that it 


? The inconsistencies in the treatment of these categories in the works of Marx and Engels are 
excellently traced by Alfred G. Meyer in his book Marxism - The Unity of Theory and Practice (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954). Interesting sidelights on the circumstances of the writing of Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism ate to be found in N. Valentinov (Volsky)’s Vstrechi s Lexinym (Encounters with Lenin) (New 
York, 1953). 
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was a pseudo-science. Before coming to grips with the main problem, Kopnin 
publicly acknowledges something which could no longer be hidden—that the 
Dialectical Materialists had ignored cybernetics after trying to prevent its full 
development, and that its recent acclamation by the Party leaders as one of the 
supreme ‘achievements of human thought has caught the exponents of official 
Dialectical Materialism totally unprepared. Up to now, says Professor Kopnin, 
the Dialectical Materialists’ understanding of thought was based on generaliza- 
tions of data taken from psychology, the physiology of the higher nervous 
system (Pavlov) and linguistics. Now (i.e., five or six vears after its introduction 
as a separate discipline in the USSR and over ten years after the publication of 
Western works dealing with the machine—-thought and mind—body problems in 
the light of cybernetics), it is becoming increasingly evident that cybernetics—at 
first sight far removed from problems of thought~is of considerable significance 
in understanding the essence and peculiarities of reasoning. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Kopnin as against “Materialist,” cybernetics furnishes a considerable 
amount of factual material for developing the posits of Dialectical Materialism, 
in particular the teaching about forms of movement and their relation to each 
other, the material unity of the world and finally ctrazbenie as the universal 


. quality of matter. With the mention of ofrazhenie, we have arrived at one of the 


key points in Kopnin’s argument, but his approach to it is cautious, for he is 
under obligation to pay tribute to the claim of Marx and Engels to have resolved, 
once and for all, the “basic question of philosophy,” that of the relation between 
the ideal and the material, between mind and body. This they had done, as the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia puts it, by “proving” that thought was the totally 
disembodied reflection of material reality, yet able to react with it. Moreover, 
Kopnin is under the further obligation of keeping to the overriding thesis of 
materialism, that nothing exists except the material. To solve this conundrum, 
Kopnin resorts to Lenin’s ““gnoseology.” “When,” he says, “we analyse thought 
from the gnoseological point of view, no Marxist can doubt that the cognized 
image given us by thought is related to the object reflected in it as the ideal to the 
material.” The logic of Kopnin’s near-Hegelian dialectics drives him to go fut- 
ther and say, “The material and the ideal represent the unity of opposites.” 
This, for a Hegelian, makes sense, but having advanced so far Kopnin scuttles 
back to the safety of Lenin’s ambiguities: quoting Lenin, he says, “... beyond 
the limits of gnoseology, ‘to operate with the opposition of matter and spirit, 
of the physical and the psychic, as though they were absolute opposites would be 
a colossal error,’” and notes with satisfaction that this point is proved by the 
development of the study of higher nervous activity and cybernetics. This claim 
made on behalf of cybernetics, that it bridges the chasm separating the psychic, 
the physiological and the purely physical, the Marxist “ideal” and the material— 
a chasm left thinly covered with dialectical jargon and Lenin’s ambiguities by the 
“classics”—was one of the main reasons given by “Materialist” for rejecting 
cybernetics as a pseudo-science which, according to him, ran counter to Lenin’s 
otrazhenie theory of knowledge; but then “Materialist” quite obviously (and, in 
the present writers opinion, rightly so) considered that a fundamental premise of 
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gnoseology could not be tampered with by means of a kind of pragmatic sanction, 
even though Lenin had said it could, especially since Lenin, elsewhere in Mater- 
ialism and Exmpiriocriticism, had unreservedly supported Marx’ and Engels’ 
“solution of the basic question of philosophy” without any reference to gno- 
seology or its limits. Kopnin is, of course, aware of the weakness of his case; 
besides, there is the question of fitting cybemnetics into Dialectical Materialism. 
Can matter think? Soviet Marxists, somewhat illogically, so it seems, say yes. 
(Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii has a heading, “Consciousness—A Quality of Highly 
Organized Matter.”) To this, some cyberneticians in the USSR reply, “Then why 
can’t machines?” 

What is Kopnin’s own answer to the problem? First, he underlines Lenin’s 
Spinozist postulate (brought in, one feels, as aa afterthought by Lenin himself, 
not at all stressed in Materialism and Empiriocriticism and completely pushed into 
the background under Stalin since it distinctly smacks of animism or dualism) 
of a quality of ofrazhenie found in all parts of matter down to the minutest particle. 
Cybernetics exploits this quality, which finds its fullest expression, at the non- 
human level, in complex cybernetical artifacts. This, as “Materialist” pointed out, 
is incompatible with Engels’ system of categories of the evolution of “matter in 
motion,” but, as already stated, the “historicization” of Engels is an accepted 
fact in senior philosophical circles in Khrushchev’s USSR and Kopnin can be 
easily excused for overriding “Materialist’s” objections without even mentioning 
the point. 

Why, then, should not machines be eventually able to think? Unlike most of 
his colleagues and some Western opponents of the all-out claims of cybernetics, 
Kopnin at this point does not pin his faith on the technical limitations, present or 
future, of artifacts; but neither will he have any-hing to do with the concept of a 
human, personal consciousness, a psyche, that last resort of non-Behaviorist 
Western psychologists and conservative cyberneticians, disallowed as unscientific 
-by the Behaviorists as well as by their sworn enemies the dialecticians. Instead, 
his argument for the uniqueness of human reason takes the line employed by some 
dialecticians when defending the independence of philosophic thought as well 
as psychology against the encroachments of the uncompromisingly determinist 
“reflexologists” of the Pavlov school. , , 

In 1957—58, i.e., not long after the condemnation of the personality cult, with 
which the elevation of “reflexology” to the detriment of psychology was certainly 
associated, a group of these dialecticians, Prcfessors Chertkov, Reznikov and 
Mangushey, attacked a book entitled Basic Proolems of the Theory of Knowledge in 
which the author, Professor F. F. Kalsin, quoting copiously from Materialism 
and Empiriocriticism, had defined thought as the reaction of man’s brain, “the 
highest form of matter in motion,” with his surroundings. 8 This, according to his 
critics, was a reduction of psychology to physiology, a return to pre-Marxian 
“vulgar” materialism. Thought, in the view o? these critics, was a still higher 
“form of motion,” the ideal, social one. This may be Marxism in the eyes of 


8 See Bulletin, 1959, No. 11, pp. 9-10 (where the name Reznikov is incorrectly spelled). 
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Professor Chertkov and his colleagues, but to the present writer it seems not only 
vague but fairly close to Hegelianism, or at least to “young Marxism,” until 
recently frowned upon in the USSR. Even more Hegelian or “young Marxist” 
is Kopnin’s more precise definition of his own viewpoint: “The true subject of 
cognition and practical activity is not man as an individual but humanity at one 
or another stage of its social development.” If Kopnin had stuck to this definition 
of thought, he would doubtless have spiked the guns of the more vociferous 
cyberneticians as well as the “reflexologists”; but here again our author hedges. 
After a passage of dialectics regarding the interdependence of the general and the 
particular, he credits the individual with the ability to be the subject of thought, 
and finally retreats all the way by saying that thought, precisely as Kalsin had put 
it, is a product of the interaction of the human brain with its surroundings— 
another illustration of Lenin’s ambiguity. 


Between the Scylla of Hegelian or young Marxist idealism and the Charyb- 
dis of “vulgar” materialism, the one offering protection for the “Marxist theory 
of cognition” against the claims of Behaviorists, “reflexologists” and cyberneti- 
cians, the other leaving’ the Marxist (or, for that matter, any “materialist”) 
philosopher helpless, Kopnin continues to steer a zigzag course. He is prepared to 
grant cybernetics the ability to produce more and more faithful models of the 
human brain because of the “reflecting” capacity of all matter; but they will 
remain models even if they are eventually made of the very stuff the brain is 
made of and they will still not be able to think. Between actual human thought 
and the operations of an artifact there is and will always be as much difference as 
between the social movement of matter and the physical: in order to think, 
matter must live not only biologically but also socially. A proper subject—object 
relation, characteristic of human thought, will thus forever be denied to machines. 
To this, of course, the cyberneticians may object that all the external conditions 
by which we can judge subject—object relations are, or one day will be, satisfied 
by their artifacts. Others might point out that since Marxists characterize the 
activities of human society by the production of material and spiritual goods 
. (whereby spiritual goods must by definition be secondary to the material) and not 
by the sharing of emotions, family life, art for art’s sake, religion, etc., it would be 
illogical to deny the application of “‘social movement of matter” to the activities 
of large groups of interacting artifacts engaged in production, including art in 
accordance with the recipe of “socialist realism.” 


Kopnin seems to be aware that some such questions may be asked at seminars. 
Marx is here of some help, though not much. A long time ago, in the Golden 
Age before various “contradictions,” etc., essential to the historical process had 
set in, thought, according to the creator of scientific socialism, whom Kopnin 
quotes, was indissolubly united with the material activity of man; it was, then, 
true “spiritual production.” Are we to understand that this process of thought, 
denied to machines, is possible only under socialism or Communism?—That until 
the achievement of Communism only the leaders of world Communism and their 
most convinced followers are distinguishable from artifacts of a rather inferior 
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kind? Such arrogant views can, in fact, be traced in Marx’s own writings, but they 
would be out of place in the USSR of today, and Kopnin well knows it. After 
tacking desultorily this way and that over some pages, he is therefore in the end 
forced to. resort to trivialities and dogmatism. Machines, he says, are the creation 
of man and essentially instruments, extensions of his power. This no one has 
denied, though some Soviet cyberneticians, together with Wiener, warn against 
the possible adulteration of human qualities and human life through the un- 
controlled use of these “extensions of human power.” This last theme, however, 
seems to have become unpopular since the inclusion of cybernetics in the program 
of Communist Construction, and Kopnin makes no reference to it. 

In the end, Kopnin becomes lamely dogmatic, when he is not tautological. 
Machines cannot think because electronic processes arise in a different way and 
for a different purpose. To him they are merely calculating machines, a transparent 
feint not improved by calling in the assistance of Engels, who, a hundred years 
ago, passed ironic remarks about those who attributed the capacity of thought 
to the primitive machines then in use. 

Such a weak retort to the clamors of the “ultras” of cybernetics is scarcely 
likely to stem the rising tide of criticism against the “Marxist theory of knowl- 
edge” in its present form, including Lenin’s ofrazhenie. It is all the less likely to 
succeed because representatives of a closely allied discipline, psychology, are 
coming out onto the ideological scene with claims of their own. The ideological 
rehabilitation, around 1957-59, of psychology proper—as opposed to Pavlovite 
“reflexology”—and its likely influence on Dialectical Materialism is a subject in 
itself. Here it will be sufficient to note that the late Professor S. L. Rubinshtein, 
accused in 1950 of idealism, bluntly stated in 1958 (while still paying lip service 
to the official doctrine) that the confusion among psychologists and philosophers 
observable over a number of years was to a large extent attributable to the 
inability—or unwillingness—to distinguish between ofrazbenie, a literal translation 
of Engels’ Wiederspiegelung, and the reflecting capacity of highly organized matter.® 
Others, like M. R. Mogendovich, by discussing the unsolved problem of the 
conversion of the energy of external exciters into consciousness, explode the myth 
that the “basic problem of philosophy” has been solved by the “classics” and 
show a decided inclination to join their Western colleagues in the search for an 
answer by scientific methods, refusing to abide by the ofrazbenie theory super- 
imposed by Stalin’s order on Pavlov’s second signaling system and officially 
declared to be the only basis of Soviet philosophy and psychology. Others again 
object to the ofrazhenie theory from another angle, claiming, though still cautiously, 
that thought is a fifth category of matter in motion and not just a disembodied 
reflection or mirroring of “objective reality.” ` 

Coming now to the philosophical views of the Soviet “ultras” of cybetnetics, 
it would seem fairly clear that a remodeling of the Marxist theory of knowledge, 
the pruning of inconsistencies, even the “historicization” of Materialism and 
Empiriocrticism, will only partially close the gap between advanced cybernetical 
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theories and Dialectical Materialism. To some at least of the devotees of all-out 
cybernetics, it seems a matter of indifference whether or not the more complex 
artifacts are credited by the philosophers with an ability to think. Like some of 
their Western counterparts, these more advanced cyberneticians, philosophers as 
well as technicians, appear to consider this as being largely a question of clarifying 
` the terminology used, and are concentrating their attention upon a different aspect 
of cybernetics, an aspect which Kopnin and his colleagues had overlooked. This 
is an aspect which from the viewpoint of Dialectical Materialism may be far more 
difficult to deal with than the problem of “mechanical thinking.” 

Cybernetics is sometimes known as the “theory of information.” This is a 
misleading title. It certainly misled “Materialist,” as well as others such as Kol- 
banovsky. While strongly objecting to other claims put forward by cyberneti- 
cians, “Materialist” was perfectly prepared to recognize cybernetics as the science 
concetned with the processes of communicating any information between any 
system, including the governing and the governed; but, he said, information is 
only one of the million ties uniting the material world—this being the view 
destined to become the official thesis of the conservatives. In point of fact, how- 
ever, “information” to some cyberneticians has always stood for something far 
more fundamental as well as universal than “Materialist” thought, though it is 
taking time, even for the most philosophically minded of them, to express their 
views clearly. “Information,” so it appears, in the terminology of these uncondi- 
tional supporters of cybernetics, means nothing less than world organization as 
such, the internal order or structure of all entities and systems, including, 
presumably, the cosmos, and sọ comes very close to another major Marxist cate- 
gory—Form, although the cyberneticians seem to combine it with the concept of 
purpose, which Marxists reserve for human thought. 


So far, no books or independent articles by Soviet cyberneticians or sym- 
pathizing philosophers on this aspect of the question have appeared; but the 
_ highly critical review of two works by orthodox philosophers and an equally 
complimentary one of a book by a Western scientist bring out the main points 
sufficiently clearly to show where the next major engagement between cyberne- 
ticians and philosophers will take place. The reviewer of the two Soviet philo- 
sophical works, I. B. Novik, is a relatively new arrival on the ideological scene, 
although he has already made his mark as contributor to a tecent ideologically 
important publication of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in which, leaning 
heavily on cybernetics, he gave his own views on what Lenin understood by the 
“material unity of the world.” The author of the booklet Man and Machines: 
Philosophical Problems of Cybernetics, however, is our old friend Anisimov, whose 
inept and ineffective sally in defense of orthodoxy in 1960 (in conjunction with 
Vislobokov) passed unnoticed at the time. This time, Anisimovy’s attempt in 
the same direction met with a swift and sharp riposte which Voprosy filosofii-so 


10 Veltkoe proszvedenie voinsiviyushchego materializma (The Great Creation of Militant Materialism), 


Moscow, 1959, 
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have the times changed—printed without making any further comment. The 
fact that the dispute over the ability of machines to think is assuming secondary 
importance in the eyes of such as Novik is illustrated right at the beginning. 
The reviewer mildly chides the author for showing unwarranted skepticism 
regarding the possibilities of technical development, but himself speaks of a 
close analogy between mechanical activity and human thought rather than of an’ 
identification of the two. His more serious criticism is that the author has failed 
as a philosopher. This failure lies, first, in Anisimov’s absolute differentiation of 
objects and classes and, second, in his objection to the claim of cyberneticians that 
mathematical formulae are generally applicable to all forms of “matter in motion.” 
To prove the ideological respectability of the mathematical approach to the world 
at large, Novik produces Lenin’s dictum, “The unity of the world is revealed in 
the ‘amazing analogousness’ of differential equations relating to different fields 
of phenomena.” This quotation, culled from tne same work, Materialism and 
Enmpiriocriticism, in which Lenin had so strongly defended Marx’ and Engels’ 
materialism, is, of course, an indication that he was, even then, none too happy 
about the Dialektik der Natur and the “material unity of the world” as understood 
by the Founding Fathers. It seems, in fact, like the first step on the long path that 
led him, ten years later, in his Philosophical Notebooks, to note, “Not things but 
the laws of their movement are materialistic,” cr, elsewhere in the same book, 
commenting upon Hegel, “An intelligent idealism is nearer to an intelligent 
materialism than obtuse materialism.” 13 

Possibly such points are too “idealistic” to introduce in condemnation of 
Anisimov’s and in substantiation of Novik’s own thesis, but they or very similar 
considerations are obviously in the reviewer’s mind when he criticizes Anisimov 
for only cursorily mentioning entropy in connection with information, and then 
negatively. Anisimov denies the connection between the two since entropy in 
physics is derived from the principle of the conservation of energy, inapplicable 
in information. This he justifies by falling back on Engels’ dogma of the irreduci- 
bility of one form of movement to another. In Novik’s view, such a dogmatic 
approach is inadmissible: on the contrary, the connection between entropy and 
cybernetical information deserves the most earnest study, not only by scientists 
but also by philosophers. This is really taking liberties with the orthodox, but 
Novik is on very strong ground. Anisimov had incautiously watned against the 
application of cybernetics to social phenomena. In the light of Party pronounce- 
ments, this really places him at the mercy of his critic, who blandly announces 
that the application is in full swing in the USSR, that a special computing center 
has been established at the headquarters of the State Planning Commission and 
that even Soviet jurisprudence will shortly be using the services of cybernetics. 


On the question of the man—machine relation, Novik has one or two things 
to say which, to the present writer at any rate, show a more original approach 
than that of our own cyberneticians. In Novik’s view, the facts and theories of 


13 Voprosy filosofii, 1961, No. 8, pp. 165-70. 
13 V, I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXXVII, Moscow, 1958, pp. 82 and 271. 
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cybernetics will necessitate a reexamination of our concept of human thought; 
and this question belongs to those “world” philosophical problems which have 
arisen and will continue to arise at various stages in the history of cognition. 
In any case, the term “machine,” connoting a contrivance designed to convert 
energy or substance, in Novik’s view is not properly applicable to cybernetical 
artifacts, the purpose of which-is to convert information and the attribute of 
otrazhenie. (We may note here that Novik posits this quality or agent as acting 
between two systems without any exchange of energy, bringing it as close as 
makes no difference to non-force action and the purely temporal cause-effect 
relation mooted in V. A. Fok and A. D. Aleksandrov’s treatment of Relativity as 
a physical theory of the space-time relation.) As to Anisimov’s trite argument 
that machines, however ingeniously constructed, will never parallel the genius of 
a Shakespeare, Novik’s reply is: neither will the vast majority of humanity, to 
whom the ability to think is nevertheless not denied. 


Our reviewer is equally incisive in dealing with another minor philosopher, 
S. G. Ivanov, whom, to start with, he accuses of outright ignorance of facts. 
Ivanov had maintained that cybernetical machines are subject to the ordinary 
laws of electrodynamics: this, according to Novik, is not only technically inac- 
curate but also introduces mechanistic concepts against which Ivanov himself 
objects. Nor is Ivanov justified in equating cybernetics with mathematics and 
considering its laws as completely detached from the systems to which they are 
applied. 


From here on, Novik advances further into the metaphysics of cybernetics 
than Anokhin and considerably further than the vast majority of his philos- 
ophizing Western colleagues. Specifically, cybernetics deals with the universal 
quality of ofrazhenie (here meaning something like “intelligent or purposeful 
resonance”) round in animals, man and cybernetical artifacts. Ivanov, he says, is 
wrong in maintaining that the human mind is the only creator and the only 
material vehicle of all “cognized information” (here we may note something like 
a cybernetical definition of a process which is close to that of thought but is 
common to man, animals and artifacts of sufficient complexity). In Novik’s view, 
such a limitation is both methodologically harmful and factually wrong—factually 
wrong because it ignores recent achievements in the organic communication of 
information, and methodologically harmful becuase it leads to mystification, to 
anthropocentrism, which is always utilized by idealistic philosophy. Novik 
naturally refrains from drawing the conclusion that from its inception Marxist 
philosophy, including Engels’ system of categorical evolution terminating in man, 
or Communist man, despite all the talk of self-developing matter, infinite in space 
and time, despite the claims to have overcome Feuerbach’s anthropocentrism, 
in fact has always been anthropocentric; but this judgement is certainly contained 
in his criticism of the unfortunate Ivanov, who was only following Marx and 
Engels, though possibly not Lenin. Ironically, Novik quotes the example of his 
opponent’s tautology given by Turing, a Western “ultra” of cybernetics: ““Auto- 
mats are distinguished from man because they operate automatically.” Unlike 
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Anokhin, Novik is not prepared to come forward with anything like a “cyberne- 
tician’s manifesto”; but he puts down some fundamental scientific-philosophic 
problems the solution of which would, in his view, promote the development of 
Dialectical Materialism, namely: the search for a scientific basis for the unity of 
the world; the extension of the principle of causality to non-force interaction; an 
analysis of the tendencies toward synthesis i in science as a whole; and finally, a 
philosophical examination of the unity, or identity, of information and entropy. 
This last problem, according to Novik, may provide the key to such problems as 
the specific nature of cyberetical laws, the essence of information and the 
principle of conservation in the field of information. All these problems, he says, 
fall within the province of Dialectical Materialism, yet neither Anisimov nor 
Ivanov seems to be so much as aware of them. 

Upon reading this, the reticence of the senior specialists in Dialectical Mater- 
ialism becomes more than understandable. Nor is Novik the only Soviet philos- 
opher showing great interest in non-force reaction, the philosophical implica- 
tions of a similarity between information and entropy, the physical meaning of 
the universal applicability of mathematical methods and other points, all cutting 
across the concepts upon which Marxists have so far been supposed to build their 
views of the universe. 

We have mentioned Aleksandrov and Fok in connection with the concept 
of non-force causality ; but the same issue of Voprosy filosofii which contains Novik’s 
review also includes a review of a Western scientist’s work bearing practically on 
the same subject, as though to underline the fact that Soviet philosophers must 
face the inevitable.14 L. B. Bazhenov, the reviewer of Professor Leon N. Bril- 
louin’s book Science and the Theory of Information, is again a comparative new- 
comer on the ideological scene, which he treads with far greater discretion than 
Novik. In fact, he lets Brillouin speak for himself, but his brief laudatory comments 
are sufficient to show an absolute contempt for any principles of the official 
Dialectical Materialism that may stand in the way. His main criticism of the author 
is, in fact, that the latter was unduly modest in saying that his theories and findings 

‘have no philosophic content. In Bazhenov’s view, the theory of information is 
already establishing philosophical outposts by (1) applying the language of the 
theory of information to the analysis of mental processes, and (2) a strict analysis 
of problems of observation in physics. Brillouin shows that the idea of the measure 
of semantic information is near to that of information as normally understood by 
cyberneticians. Bazhenov disagrees with the author’s view that the value of 
information is purely subjective, and suggests thar the translator’s definition of the 
value of information as “the increase in the probability of attaining the aim for 
which the information was gathered” be accepted, at least provisionally, as 
presenting it in a more objective light. 

To Bazhenov, the most interesting part of the book is Brillouin’s proof of 
the identity, beyond the mere identity of mathematical formulae, of entropy 
(or rather neg-entropy) and information. He mentions Szillard as originator 





1 Voprosy filosofii, 1961, No. 8, pp. 170-75. 
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of the idea, as did Khramoi in the collection Philosophical Questions of Cybernetics. 
It would be out of place here to follow Bazhenov’s admiring rendering of the 
proof itself. We may note, however, that one of the main corollaries is the possi- 
bility of assigning to information a quantitative scale and connecting units of 
information with those of thermodynamics. The relation between the two shows 
a difference in magnitude of the order of 1018, but this, says Bazhenov, repeating 
Brillouin, should not discourage us, for Relativity, at its inception, faced similar 
difficulties. 

‘No doubt a diligent search of recent Soviet literature on cybernetics and allied 
subjects would produce a good deal of further evidence of a movement which is 
boiling up under the superficial calm of relations between science and the official 
Dialectical Materialism. Here we may note that articles in the symposium Pbil- 
sophical Questions of Cybernetics, including one by the book’s chief editor, Professor 
Kolbanovsky, were castigated recently in Voprosy jilosofii.1® The critic, V. S. 
Kazakovtsev, substantially repeats Novik’s arguments against those who would 
limit the applicability of the laws of cybernetics, deny all analogy between living 
creatures and technical systems (Kolbanovsky), or maintain that biochemical 
laws control the operations of the brain while cybernetical artifacts are subject 
to the laws of electrodynamics (the dating S. M. Shalyutin as well as the cautious 
E. Kolman). Of especial interest in Kazakovtsev’s article, from the viewpoint 
of Dialectical Materialism, is his thesis that technical systems, being the result of 
a conscious transformation of Nature by man, must be taken out of any rigid 
system of classifying natural evolution. We cannot as yet tell what actually are 
the laws controlling the operations of the brain (he does not say that this puts paid 
to both the “reflexologists’” and the dialecticians’ claim to have solved the prob- 
lem, but of course implies it), but we do at least know that cybernetical machines 
are controlled by the laws, not of electrodynamics but of cybernetics. While paying 
tribute to Engels’ classification of the forms of motion, Kazakovtsev remarks that 
Engels lived a century ago and that the advance of science makes another effort 
at integrating the various disciplines into a unified system of the laws of reality 
imperative. In this respect, the structural aspect (again we come close to a scien- 
tific interpretation of the category of Fotm) of the forms of motion is of paramount 
importance. The possible contribution of cybernetics to this systematization he 
sees in Wiener’s (near to Brillouin’s) definition of information as the measure of 
organization of a certain material (we note the shibboleth) system of conditions, 
opposed to entropy in the thermodynamic sense. Kazakovtsev considers this the 
most interesting of the three definitions of information in relation to matter which 
he quotes, particularly in view of the possibility it offers of applying information 
as a means of describing the world of living Nature. He might have quoted the 
very similar views on this subject of Schroedinger, but instead refers to Niels 
Bohr, who in 1932 demanded the addition of some new fundamental concepts 
which would allow us to understand life on the basis of physical experiment. In 
Kazakovtsev’s view, one of these missing fundamental ideas might well be the 


18 Thid., 1962, No. 3, pp. 79—93. 
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cybernetical concept of information, developed according to Wiener’s definition 
(and strongly reminiscent of Bogdanov’s “tect=logy”)°—a great tribute indeed 
to what was regarded not so long ago as “philosophic idealism” and an almost 
overt condemnation of Dialectical Materialism, not only as formulated under 
Stalin but as set forth in the latest edition of Osovy marksistskoi filosofii, the basis 
of all curricula at places of higher education throughout the Soviet bloc. 


Conclusion 


In the absence of any authoritative statements, on the progress made, if any, 
in integrating the philosophic-scientific aspect o= cybernetics with official Dialec- 
tical Materialism, we are left to guess when th integration will take place and 
what alterations will be made to such basic components as the Marxist theory of 
knowledge and the material unity of the world, the definitions of matter and mind, 
and their relation to each other. If we go only Ey the precedent of the treatment 
accorded Relativity in all three editions of Osnos marksistskoi filosofii, the process 
may take years and result in a cheap compromise. To say, however, that the 
philosophic content of cybernetics will-be subjected to the same process of erosion 
before it is incorporated in textbooks on Dialectical Materialism for use in places 
of higher education and at Party seminars (we note in passing that cybernetics is 
not even mentioned in the latest edition of Csnovy marksistskoi filosofii, which 
appeared only a few months ago) would be jumping to conclusions. Admittedly, 
the “battle of Relativity” between scientists and philosophers and, ultimately, 
between orthodox and reformist elements was fought against a background of 
political trends—Stalinization (1947-53), de-Stalinization (1954-57) and anti- 
revisionism (1957—61)—and was affected thereby; but the issues then at stake, of a 
technical-philosophic nature, never directly invclved Party interests in the fields 
of technical development or economic planning, let alone the business of governing 
the masses. In the fight between the unconditioral supporters of cybernetics and 
the conservatives, all three may soon be involvec 


Influential Party theoreticians of the Suslov type have therefore to face a 
problem very different from that involved in the rase of Relativity. Any prophecy 
regarding their decision would, under the circurstances, be a waste of time, but ' 
of one thing we may be reasonably certain. Ualess the regime withdraws its 
support of all-out automation or cybernetics fails, its basic philosophic ideas, 





16 A, Bogdanov (1873—1928; real name, A. A. Malinovsky) was one of the leaders of the Bolshevik 
faction of the Russian Social-Democrat Workers’ Party from 1904 to 1907. Afterward, having negated 
one of the fundamental posits of Marxism—the theory of valc2—, he receded further and further from 
orthodoxy philosophiéally and from the Leninist party politically. Strongly influenced by the teaching 
first of Ostwald, then of Mach and Avenarius, Bogdanov worked out the basis of a philosophic system 
which"he named Empiriomonism, important elements in this zystem being: the theory of the harmony 
of human endeavor in the common struggle against the fors of Nature, the essential unity of the 
physiological and psychic processes; and‘the theory of econc-ny of means and thought in achieving 
any aim as a measure of organization. These elements he proposed to unite in a universal basic science 
which he called “tectology,” thus coming very close to th= philosophical concepts of cybernetics. 
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even if declared inimical to official Dialectical Materialism, will continue to 
germinate. This has been the case with Relativity, where even the present alliance 
between ideologists and philosophically neutral experimental scientists such as 
Kapitsa and Tamm, or the mildly positivistic theoretical physicist Shirokov, merely 
slowed down but failed to suppress the build-up of generalizations which demand 
a radical revision of Dialectical Materialism. Similar demands by the “ultras” 
of cybernetics will be even more difficult to resist, particularly if, as seems likely, 
the two movements join forces. 


t 
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The Fourth Generation 
HELEN SSACHNO 


At the Festival of Youth to be held in Finlead this July, representatives of Soviet 
youth will meet people from the free world, sho will thus have an opportunity of 
acquainting themselves with what has come to be known ın the USSR as “the fourth 
generation.” We publish below Helen Ssachnc s reflections on the character of this 
generation, as a further contribution to the sub’zct of Soviet youth and an attempt to 
assist young people from the West in attaining greater understanding when meeting 
their Soviet counterparts. 


Last summer, a catchword was born in Moscow which has since become part 
of quite a theory—“‘the fourth generation.” Oc July 27, Literaturnaya gazeta 
published an article by Feliks Kuznetsov which was conspicuous for its length 
—almost nine hundred lines~alone. So much prin-er’s ink is generally used only 
when it is a matter of settling questions of fundarr2ntal importance or of striking 
while the iron is hot. In this case, it seems to have been a matter of both. 


Kuznetsov began his article by praising the =roductiveness of the younger 
generation of writers. (It is, indeed, a fact that one stumbles across new names 
in almost every journal.) He acknowledged these young writers’ freshness and 
keen powers of observation and praised their skillful form, their mistrust of 
high-sounding words and their lack of prejudice. Putting it briefly, he was not 
sparing in his use of flattery. Then came the big “but”: and the same young 
people suddenly appeared as incapable of think-ng “profoundly, largely and 
socially.” Their characters were intellectually and =ocially immature; they had so 
far failed to produce a single type capable of being -egarded as a heroic representa- 
tive of their generation; their mistrust of high-ssunding words, which was a 
reaction against the bombast of Stalinism, had resulted in a confused world out- 
look; and, worst of all, when compared with tke work of their predecessors, 
the twenty-year-old Fadeevs and Ostrovskys, theit writings appeared hopelessly - 
stranded in the sands of an all-too-small, too personal, world of experience. 


All this sounds full of contradictions, and may well be so in fact. If one seeks 
the reason for this discord, one finds that it springs from the attitude of one 
generation to another. In Kuznetsov’s eyes, the young Soviet citizen of the 
sixties presents a corporate character which is s> remarkable that it must be 
given a name, and so the catchword of “the fourth generation” comes into being. 
According to Kuznetsov, this generation is represented by “the young Soviet 
man who was born when socialism was already a reality. He developed . .. men- 
tally and morally in an environment of new social relations, so that he organically 
absorbed the warmth, the air and the light of this new social atmosphere.” But 
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remarkably little of this elixir is to be traced in the literary output of the fourth 
generation, which, as Kuznetsov sees it, has followed a course of intellectual 
development opposed to the current of history. The fruit of this epoch-making 
inconsistency is the negative hero, a literary archetype who reproduces in ob- 
jectivized form the negative features of his creator, the fourth-generation writer 
branded with the stigma.of perversion. 


Since its very beginning, Russian ‘Communism has persistently striven to 
imprint two ideals upon the minds of the young. One of them—the sentimental 
and emotional—was the type of young person who is brave, generous, energetic, 
athletic, eager to learn and capable of devotion, optimistic and a believer in 
progress, who champions intellectual and moral, not material values, even 
though he is a convinced atheist, since he places the fortunes of society not only 
above his personal fortunes but also above humanity’s expectation of salvation. 
The other ideal—the philosophical and doctrinaire—has nothing to do with 
idealistically naive criteria. This young person is blindly tied down to an ideology, 
intolerant and downright aggressive in his attitude to the holders of other 
opinions. He is unobjective, fanatically onesided and obsessed by catchwords. 
Consequently, he possesses features which are in direct opposition to the other 
ideal, and yet the two had somehow to be reconciled, since the idealistic and 
terroristic elements are both essential in Communist education. The literary 
synthesis of these two seemingly irreconcilable ideals was the positive hero, 
whose utopian sterility did not prevent him from knocking all rivals out of the 
field. Now this figure is confronted by its opposite in the slender form of a 
young rebel symbolizing the present conflict of the generations. His essence is 
as follows. 


The writers of the fourth generation are almost all under thirty years old 
and their negative heroes are still younger—between seventeen and twenty-two, 
with a tendency toward the lower age. Thus, the literary limelight has been 
occupied by the figure of a youth who, immature and refractory, on the threshold 
of complete manhood, is sympathetically dissected and analysed by an older 
though still young writer, both of them bearing the stamp of the same generation, 
concerned with settling the problem of Stalinism. How does the writer see this 
younger brother of his? What characteristic features does he bestow on him, 
this late-born enfant terrible of Soviet society, whom the older generation prefers 
to dismiss, with the uncomplimentary lables of “hooligan,” “rowdy” or “Halb- 
starker”? No one denies his indocility, his philosophical ambivalence and his 
insolent vitality, but the older generation sees in all this only anarchical instincts 
or snobbish intolerance, while the younger generation would prefer to regard it 

‘as the sign of a new feeling for life: 


According to the logic of certain writers, it appears that people who consciously 
follow the standards of collective morality and clearly distinguish between what 1s 
good and what is bad are, in certain books, rather primitive, wooden and generally 
uninteresting literary figures.... This, at least, is what emerges in their literary 
practice. A host of examples might be quoted... 
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We are speaking of the literature of the sixes, when more than forty years 
have passed since the October Revolution; and the place of the positive hero can 
in no wise be claimed by a man who oscillates between individualism and 
collectivism.? 


The author of this passage is concerned with the Soviet novel of adolescence, 
and bases his analysis on those novels in which the problem of adolescence is 
put in the foreground. He distinguishes between three negative types which 
have insinuated themselves into contemporary Soviet literature like a kind of 
literary poison. Two of the examples he quotes ate indeed to some extent charac- 
teristic. A young man is rejected in the examination for entry into a place of 
higher education. He becomes aware that he Enows nothing and cannot do 
anything. Saddened and embittered by this disccvery, he goes to work at a big 
state construction site and then, almost autorratically, the process of moral 
reformation begins. The second example is a variation of the first. A young man, 
having failed in the entrance examination, wanders unemployed from place to place 
and makes bad friends. His peace of mind is furtter disturbed by an unhappy love 
affair, but even so the process of moral purification occurs through the ethos of 
labor. Such successful novels and long short stories as A. Kuznetsov’s Continuation . 
of a Legend, N. Ivanter’s It Is Angust Again and Inna Goff’s You May Not Be a Poet 
are based on this latter formula, while other works such as After the Wedding, 
I Enter Life and The Promise are a combination of both. There is also another 
variant which the author, Y. Andreev, fails to mention: the young man passes 
the entrance examination and is still discontented with life. 

In any case, whether he fails in the examination or succeeds, the examination 
and what it stands for remain a significant factor. In almost every case, the 
negative hero belongs to the educated, frequently also well-to-do, upper class. 
He is a schoolboy in the upper grades, about to take his school-leaving examina- 
tion, or a student and-he is a child of the large city. The café, the cinema, the 
dance hall, the streets lit up at night, everything that belongs to the romance 
and the corruption of the large city, fascinates the curiosity and desire for emanci- 
pation of the Soviet youngster, who ‘consequently acquires so often the features 
typical of the so-called stilyaga, the Soviet teddyboy. 

In the past, whenever stilyagt cropped up in Soviet literature, their appearance 
was accompanied by every sign of abhorrence. They were presented as pariahs, 
a kind of social blight against which the DDT powder of ideology had to be 
applied, until V. Aksenov in his novel Ticket to the Stars made them the object 
of his literary curiosity. Aksenov’s novel retains all the features of the Soviet 
novel of adolescence. The hero, Viktor, who tells his story in the first person, is 
twenty-seven years old, his brother Dimka seventeen. Viktor does not identify 
himself with the generation to which his brother belongs; he merely tries to 
understand it, since he sees something much more significant in his brother’s: 
rebelliousness than mere infantile affectation. A typical feature of this type of 
novel is that the adult almost always appears as a troublemaker and enemy. He 


1 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 23, 1961, p. 4. 
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pooh-poohs jazz and blue jeans and refuses to believe that civic virtues may be 
founded on the principle of chacun à son gokt. Briefly, he dismisses the younger 
generation as amoral. Not so Viktor, however: 


. you are sick, that much is clear. You are suffering from maladies that are typical 
of young people in every age. But there’s something else about you, something 
special which even we didn’t have, although. the difference is only one of ten years 

' or so. I feel this special something, but I can’t put a name to it.? 


According to critic M. Gus, this “special something” is directly connected 
with the abandonment of the cult of Stalin. Dimka, he says, grew up in the 
period when the struggle against the personality cult was at its height. With the 
watchful, distrustful eyes of the acolescent, he witnessed the overthrow of an idol 
whose misdeeds were revealed to the world with demonstrative frankness. ‘This 
made him cynical and aroused his opposition to the older generation, to whom 
he now denies the right to exercise any educative influence upon him. This is a 
problem which may in the future recur fairly frequently—that of the younger 
generation’s undermined confidence in the authority of its parents, in that of 
the Party and its clichés and symbols, expressed, for example, in Evtushenko’s 
poem dedicated to Mayakovsky, “Count Me a Communist.” In Aksenov’s novel, 
this opposition becomes rather a flight, in which humor is laid on fairly thick. 
The value of the novel lies, not in its ideological charge, which in the final 
chapter attempts to present the young heroes as reconciling themselves with 
society, nor in its literary qualities, but in the engaging freshness with which it 
tackles a particularly topical problem. What is it that prompts Aksenov’s four 
young heroes to run away from home and seek freedom in a series of doubtful 
adventures? Despite the melodramatic lapse into clichés true to the Party line, 
the answer cannot be ignored: it is the nebulous tissue of half-truths in which, 
as these young people see it, the entite grown-up world is caught up, all the 
talk of morals and ethics, cheapened by propaganda, the reduction of conflicts 
to philosophical clichés, the all-too-pedantic tutelage under which they are placed. 

The search of the fourth generation for a representative hero free from the 
standardized features of the positive hero prompted Central Committee Ilichev 
to criticize the creators of this negative character at the ideological conference 
of last December. Iichev mentioned two names—those of Vasily Aksenov and 
Viktor Rozov, who in respect of age do not, it is true, belong to the fourth 
generation but whose heroes aze its typical representatives. Rozov may be 
reckoned among the most popular of Soviet writers for the stage, although (or 
perhaps because) his works recognize only one conflict, that between young and 
old, and only one hero, the youngster who feels himself to be misunderstood; 
but whereas so far this hero has escaped the notice of Party critics on account of 
the harmless character of his protests, he has now been branded as the Beelzebub 
of nihilism. 


2 Yunost, 1961, No. 7, p. 56. 
3 Oktyabr, 1961, No. 12. 
4 Yunost, 1960, No. 2, p. 3. 
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The journalistic wat was opened by the publication of Rozov’s film script 
A, B,C, D, E . . . , a work displaying much literary ambition though capable of 
being summed up in a few words. Volodya Fedorov, the eighteen-year-old son 
of a teacher, finds himself in constant conflict with his environment. When all 
efforts to reform him fail, he is sent to Siberia, where a brother of his father’s, 
a former partisan officer, intends to make him :nto a model member of society. 
But this too ends in failure. Volodya takes to flight, intending to return to 
Moscow on foot. He is accompanied by a girl called Sima, whose presence he 
at first resists, although he later becomes reconciled to her. In order not to die 
of starvation, the two seek employment, and Volodya finds inner peace of mind 
once more in love and the ethos of work. (This ssiritual purification or enlighten- 
ment is a thoroughly typical feature.) While the negative part of the story is 
told with wit and bravura, the positive part lapses into a pale virtuousness which 
so far fails to convince the reader that it seems to aave been artificially propped up. 
Indeed, not only the Soviet but also the Western reader may well be taken 
aback by the vehemence of this youthful rebelliousness. The quarrel with parents 
and home develops into an anarchical conflict, a Weltschmerz, an adolescent 
vision of the end of the world: 


The most wonderful daydreams! For example, that of wiping from the face 
of the earth all those who are self-satisfied, the dimwits, the careerists, the time- 
servers, lickspittles, hypocrites..., perhaps even blowing the entire globe to 
smithereens, destroying all df them at one go Why not begin everything again 
from the beginning, from the amoebas? ... Perhaps the others [who will come 
after us] will have more luck? i iz 


According to the Soviet view, a prototype for such infantile anarchy was 
provided by the American writer Jerome D. Saliager in his novel (also translated 
into Russian) The Catcher in the Rye. Salinger’s touching and at the same time 
humorous description of the intricate problems of adolescence received, not 
from the official critics but from those Soviet writers who like Rozov are interested 
in the psychology of young people, an unexrectedly positive response. The 
American writer’s first book, destined, one might think, to call forth shudders 
of philosophic horror from the reader, suddenly had the effect of a boomerang: 
the horror at the capitalist corruption which makes the case of Holden Caulfield, 
Salinger’s problematical youthful hero, possible turned to a secret feeling of 
wonder. Shades of Holden Caulfield turned up euddenly in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, and, what is more remarkable, their reaction to their environment was the 
same~a clenched fist. In particular, Rozov’s Volodya, whose defiance symbolizes 
- the opposition of his entire vilified generation, seems to the Soviet critics to be 
Caulfield’s twin brother. “In Salinger’s case everything is justified,” wrote the 
critic Georgy Radov, “but what has put our ycung men of Moscow into such 
a frenzy of rebellion?’’é 





5 Ibid., 1961, No. 9, p. 16. 
6 Literaturnaya gazeta, November 16, 1961 
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Could it be chance?—Or the similarity of problems in the eastern and western 
hemispheres? Aksenov sees this revolt more in a humorous light, while Rozov 
hounds it through to the end—to a happy ending, in fact—in melodramatic fashion; 
nevertheless, both writers take Salinger’s point of view in assessing the rebellious 
state of mind among the younger generation, regarding it as the fault of the 
grown-up world against which they are rebelling. The notorious age between 
childhood and adulthood, with its sensibilities and idealistic ambitions, is con- 
trasted with the humdrum matter-of-factness and adaptability of age. Difficult 
but with redeeming virtues, young but of ethical behavior—that is now the 
accepted verdict. The problematic young man, the one who swims against the 
current, the rowdy, the s#/yaga, the juvenile know-all has become the object of a 
literary study that would undoubtedly lead to negative conclusions if it were 
not for something hidden behind this adolescent anarchy that is the seed from 
which the outlook of a new generation will grow, a reaction against philosoph- 
ical clichés. As a Soviet critic has commented: 


According to their authors’ lights, the main, decisive merits of these heroes are 
a tendency to indulge in “‘searchings,” a sharply critical attitude toward all well- 
trodden ways, a constant affirmation of their inimitable individuality, and a profound 
‘and organic contempt for the “husks” of commonplace truths, ideas and canons.? 


One important question is the extent to which the new literary hero represents 
the younger Soviet generation. The reaction of the Soviet critics is, of course, 
unfavorable. According to Radov, 


... the proportions become obscured. . .. Empty-headed sorry youths are promoted 
to the rank of the most interesting and brilliant part of our younger generation. . . 


A similar view is presented by A. Mechenko.® Others, such as Secretary 
General of the Union of Writers of the USSR Leonid Sobolev, are much more 
skeptical. Speaking at the third plenary session of this body, Sobolev stated 
that Aksenov’s novel was being read by every pupil at Soviet high schools, 
that his slang had become the esperanto of an entire generation of schoolboys, 
who saw in the book their manifesto in defiance of the grown-up world, servility, 
respectability and boredom—everything, that is, which is false and bears the 
stamp of conformism: 


These young people consider themselves heroes because they try to transform 
the American-European slogan of the free personality into reality. On more than one 
occasion, I have conversed on this subject with teachers-and parents, with Komsomol 
and Pioneer leaders. I tried to find out the character of this virus, which is infecting 
the young and in itself healthy Soviet organism and transforming it into a wretched 
caricature of the West, into an unhappy, unprincipled, sexually depraved, frequently 
intoxicated creature, into a half-idiot, half-animal indifferent to great ideas . . .1° 





7 Oktyabr, 1962, No. 3, p. 196. 

8 Literaturnaya gazeta, November 16, 1961, p. 4. 
9 Kommunist, 1962, No. 5. 

10 Lsteratura i zhizn, December 24, 1961, p. 1. 
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This passage may be compared with that in -he speech made by Komsomol 
Secretary General S. Pavlov at the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress on April 16 
of this year, in which he spoke of “second-hand fashions,”11 or Khrushchev’s 
remarks on the disintegrating effect of Western influences upon Soviet youth. 
The total impression from such observations is that the negative hero of the 
Soviet adolescence novel and his double on the street are somehow caught be- 
tween individualism and collectivism, between West and East, a creature forlornly 
standing, in the immaturity of adolescence, besice an older generation to which 
it has little if any relation, a creature which, moreover, very often takes over 
from the West values that are not the best and ararchically savors the concept of 
freedom without becoming the moral master of it. Even so, many young people 
identify themselves with this problematical half-zrown figure, since he sets free 
longings and other emotions which live in their breasts too. Like Holden Caul- 
field, these Dimkas, Aliks and Volodyas express something that the older genera- 
tion can neither appreciate nor satisfy—an obscuze longing for some other goal 
in life, for freedom and a better world, even though they cannot, at least in litera- 
ture, say what this world should look like and how one should go about building 
it. The negative hero of the fourth generation, aged between seventeen and 
twenty-two, conveys no more than a hint of what this or the next generation is 
to be. This is also true of his American counte-part, of whom a critic already 
quoted says: 

We get a paradoxical phenomenon: the heroes of Ticket to the Stars and Volodya 
Fedorov in V. Rozov’s film scipt live and work, not somewhere in a vacuum, but 
in this country of ours, in our time, the characteristic features of which are drawn 
with great clarity. Nevertheless, they are ın their essence extraordinarily near to 
Holden Caulfield, ... so near that their states of mind sometimes coincide almost 
completely.12 
What will become of the Dimkas and the Yurkas, the Volodyas and the 

Gariks, who today emphasize with sullen determination how different they are 
from their elders, it is difficult to say. Many things about them are only too 
reminiscent of the habits and tastes of the “twens” of either sex in the West. 
Other points suggest a typically Soviet malady, a refractory obstinacy in the 
face of a totalitarian education. The Soviet explanation is slightly different: 

Why do we nevertheless come up against such people as Dimkar—Obviously, it 
is because some young people have failed to und2rstand correctly the struggle that 
the Party has waged and won, the changes that have taken place ın our life. Dumka 
continues to treat many words as though the gap between word and deed charac- 
teristic of the period of the personality cult still existed. For him, high-sounding 
words remain divorced from real life, empty conjurations. Whose fault is itP—Cer- 
tainly not that of the objective features of reality, not real life. Dimka’s distorted 
psychology and intellectual aberrations spring from inefficient schooling, from an 
incorrect upbringing both at home and in that social micromilieu in which these 
youths move.}8 

~ U Komsomolskaya pravda, April 17, 1962. 


12 Oktyabr, 1962, No. 3, p. 196. 
13 frd., 1961, No. 12, p. 194. 
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The Söve novel of adolescence not only deals with the subject of young 
people but is written by young people. Writers like Aksenov, Gladilin, Ivanter, 
Kuznetsov, Semenov, Voinovich, Larin, Seleransky and Stavsky have struck a 
note which is new in Soviet literature; it rings fresh, unhackneyed and, for all 

its pert irreverence, poetic. These young people mince no words, are innocent 
-of all musty philosophic thinking and hypocritical puritanism. The hooligans 
and other problem children they portray may confront their elders, parents and 
teachers, with an insoluble problem, but the writers of the fourth generation 
approach them, not with misgiving, but with interest and even affection. Beneath 
the touchiness, the boorishness and the wayward humor they sense an un- 
compromising idealism, a sense of reality and keen uaderstanding. Asked why he 
endowed his characters with such doubtful features, Aksenov replied that he 
could not help it; the Dimkas were different from the Viktors, who were so 
simple to deal with; one just had to take this fact into account. 


ok 


The principal publisher of this unorthodox literature is the journal Yssost, 
founded in 1954 in Moscow by Valentin Kataev. This journal undoubtedly had 
the advantage over its older rivals of a certain unorthodox freshness, which 
eventually brought it into ill repute as being the organ of young intellectual 
snobs. Its large circulation rather belied this charge, for a monthly journal that 
disposes without difficulty of 550,000 copies of every issue must enjoy a much 
wider popularity than that suggested. Even this, however, was attributed by 
Literaturnaya gazeta to the fact that Yumost had been the first to discover the 
possibility of combining Soviet patriotic feelings with a love for jazz and that 
this discovery had served as the point of departure for a new morale. It was 
in the columns of Yxnost that the negative hero of the Soviet novel of adolescence 
first took shape; i.e., it was Yunost that first took account of those changes which 
had insinuated themselves into the unconscious mind of Soviet youth, to emerge 
into the open after Stalin’s death-changes which by no means necessarily heralded 
a heaven-shaking rebellion, but which are responsible for the replacement of the 
young Soviet citizen’s former ideological aggressiveness by an almost cosmo- 
politan frankness which earns him at home the charge of high treason. Khrush- 
chev’s pseudo-liberalism has certainly attained one thing at least: it has allowed 
the social and cultural changes covered up by the reign of terror under Stalin 
to come out into the open. 

The fourth generation is the most highly educated that Soviet society has so 
far been able to produce, a generation in which the partially controlled, partially 
uncontrolled process of rational enlightenment leads to an obscuring of values, 
a confusion of ideological principles. The young Soviet citizen continues to 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the Party’s claim to represent progress, but does not 
have to accept every slogan the Party puts out. The young worker who has 
distinguished himself in his trade may take a fairly indifferent attitude on questions 
not concerning his field; the student may be tempted to put the objectivity of the 
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specialist above the ideological committedness of the Party man; a neo~-Communist 
like Evtushenko, for example, may stick determinedly to some humanitarian 
revolutionary vision and accuse the present powers that be of betraying the 
ideas of Communism. , 

It was this philosophical ambiguity and psychological obscurity that attracted 
the journal Ywnost, which seemed to serve all masters. What therein was merely 
tactical and what repercussions of the “thaw,” what was deliberate and what spon- 
taneous, perhaps even editor Kataev himself could not have said. The result was, 
however, that the journal succeeded in gathering about it the most gifted of the 
younger generation of Soviet writers, and itsel? developed into a completely 
new type of Soviet journal whose pseudo-liberaliem was finally transformed into 
open revisionism. Whoever wrote for it was a chd of its spirit. Its title became 
the symbol of a being different, of a new code of morals. As a popular journal 
for the younger generation, it cultivated a relatively unorthodox type of writing 
in which the central figure was the youthful hero. It took it into its head, however, 
to treat problems that had previously been tabco, such as love, jazz, abstract 
painting, the conflict between East and West, personal liberty, etc. In doing so, 
Yunost bad neither an aesthetic nor a social program to offer that could Jay claim 
to any revolutionary Sturm und Drang; but it wes on the way to becoming the 
most original and freethinking organ among Soviet literary journals. 

And the PartyP—The Party had released Yenost from the tutelage of the 
Komsomol, which has the patronage of all other youth journals, and delivered 
it specifically to that of the Union of Writers of the USSR. It made use of the 
magnetic blend of conformism and non-conformism in order to reach those 
readers who had become impervious to simple propaganda. It turned a blind 
eye to shades of unorthodoxy in the Communist world in order to help repair 
breaches in the ideological front. Then, however. the Party appears to have had 
enough of it and, in order to put an end to the experiment, removed Kataev 
at the beginning of this year from his post as chief editor of the journal, putting 
in his place the colorless Boris Polevoi. What brought the Party’s forbearance 
to an end was nothing other than the problem of the adolescence novel, the 
central point of which was occupied by. the negative hero—a creature whose 
problems are still far from being finally settled. 
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‘CURRENT SOVIET, AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Price Increases of June 1 and Their Significance 
for the Soviet Population 


On June 1, 1962, Pravda published the decision of the Soviet government 
to raise the prices paid by the state for deliveries of certain foodstuffs—livestock, 
on an average for the whole country, by 35 percent, animal fat by 10 percent 
and cream by 5 percent from collective farms and personal plots and for deliveries 
from state farms by percentages resulting in prices 10 percent lower than those 
fixed for collective farms—and to increase retail prices for the corresponding 
commodities—meat and meat products on an average by 30 percent (beef by 
31 percent, mutton by 34 percent, pork by 19 percent and sausages by 31 percent) 
and animal fat by 25 percent. In addition, it was decided to reduce the retail prices 
for sugar on the average by 5 percent and for rayon textiles by 20 percent and to 
recommend that cortesponding reductions be made in the retail prices of articles 
made from zayon. 

It is fairly clear that in formulating this decision the Soviet government was 
anxious to disguise the extent of the burden being imposed on the Soviet popula- 
tion and to create the impression that it was only part of the burden created by 
increasing the prices paid by the state for deliveries of produce. From the public’s 
point of view, two of the price reductions cannot be taken very seriously. The 
reduction in the price of sugar is quantitatively almost negligible, and might well 
have been much greater in view of the difficulties experienced by the Soviet 
government in disposing of the large quantities of Cuban sugar purchased for 
political reasons. The lowering of the prices for rayon is also scarcely a gift from 
the government, since the poor quality of rayon textiles manufactured in the 
Communist-ruled countries is a subject of daily discussion even in the press of 
these countries. Moreover, it is not easy to replace foodstuffs by textiles. Again, 
the fact that retail prices.for meat and meat products have not been raised to quite 
the same extent as the state’s prices for purchasing livestock should be matched 
against the fact that for the consumer animal fats have become much more 
expensive than would appear to have been justified by the increase in state 
purchasing prices for these commodities. The Soviet housewife, who in any case 
maintains an economical cuisine, has less difficulty in reducing her consumption of 
meat than butter. One therefore comes to the conclusion that the Soviet gov- 
ernment has eased the position of agriculture by raising the prices it pays for 
agricultural produce but that it has handed on most or even all the burden of this 
assistance to the consumer. - 


Even the Soviet government itself does not deny that these measures mean 
a lowering of living standards, but it presents them: as being only temporary. 
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Even if they are temporary, they nevertheless directly contradict the promises 
made by the Soviet leaders which have endowed the Khrushchev regime with 
a certain social, not to say philanthropic, note. The Khrushchev era is supposed 
to be on the way to achieving the “gradual transition from socialism to Com- 
munism.?” And what is Communism? According to the new Party Program, it 
is a “classless social order in which . . . all sources of social wellbeing will flow 
more freely and in which the great principle will reign: from each according to 
his ability, to each according to his needs.”’? At the T'wenty-Second Party Congress 
Khrushchev declared: 


Comrades! Our Party sees the entire purpose of its work in enharcing the 
wellbeing of the people, ın promoting the material and spiritual demands of the 
Soviet man and satisfying these demands more sompletely.” 


The reasons given by Pravda for the price in=reases were that although the . 
production of meat and milk had been steadily growing since 1953, the urban 
population had increased in the same period by 28 million, and that the financial 
income of workers had gone up by 87 percent, whule the prices for state purchases 
had remained “abnormally” low and so hampered the development of meat 
production. This means that one of the reasons for the changes of June 1 was the 
excessive rise in workers’ financial income. We may ask, however, whether the 
Soviet worker’s real income has indeed gone up by 87 percent since 1953, or 
whether this figure has merely been invented in order to sugar the pill. At the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev scated that the real income of 
workers and employees, in terms of workers, had increased by 27 percent during 
the past five years.’ As for the four years not included in Khrushchev’s reckoning, 
it is all the less likely that they account for the remaining 60 percent in the total 
increase when one bears in mind that the current Seven-Year Plan promises no 
more than a 40 percent increase in real income.‘ 


The more serious-minded of Soviet econcmic theorists such as Evgenii 
Varga admit that the absolute value of real incomes in the leading industrial 
countries is at present tending to show an increase, but maintain that the total 
value of industrial output in Western countries is growing more rapidly than 
the real income of the individual worker. There is more justification, however, 
for leveling the same charge, that of relatively increasing exploitation, against the 
Soviet regime. The increase of 27 percent in the Soviet worker’s real income 
over the five years ending last fall, claimed by Khrushchev, means an annual 
increase of 5.4 percent. In the same speech, Khrushchev said that industrial 
production during the last six years, had grown by almost 80 percent,® which 
means an annual increase of almost 13.3 percent, so that the individual worker’s 
real income is growing at a rate less than half that of industry as a whole. This 





1 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 

2 Ibid., October 18, 1961. 1 
3 Thid. : \ 
4 Thid. 

5 Ibid. 
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real income of the worker is now further reduced by the increase in the retail 
prices for meat and fat. 


There is little point, however, in discussing in great detail any increases that 
may take place in the Soviet worker’s income, since no income can guarantee a 
state of wellbeing when the consumer goods required are not available in the 
appropriate quantities. According to the admission of the Soviet leaders, this is 
certainly true of meat and butter supplies, and this admission did not come as a 
surprise. Similar admissions have been made over a long period—the last of them 
at the plenary session of the Party Central Committee of March 1962, which 
promised considerable improvements in the supply of foodstuffs for Soviet 
consumers, ‘not only in the distant future but also in the forthcoming months. 
As already mentioned in these columns,’ Khrushchev, in his speech of March 5, 
gave a definite program for the current year, according to which during 1962 
Soviet citizens should receive per head 42 kilograms.of meat, 266 kilograms of 
milk and milk products and 34 kilograms of sugar and, in order to achieve this, 
Soviet agriculture must produce 163 million tons of grain, 12.9 million tons of 
meat and 85 million tons of milk. This means that Soviet agriculture must in 
1962 produce 18.7 percent more grain, 46.6 percent more meat and 36 percent 
more milk than in 1961, although in 1961 it fulfilled its annual targets to the 
extent of only 89.2 percent for grain, 74.6 percent foz meat and 79.7 percent for 
milk.” 

We shall not have to wait for long in order to see whether these boldly set 
targets will be reached. It may be taken that they will not be reached, but even 
a high degree of fulfillment would mean a considerable success. In any case, we 
are here more interested in the means employed by the Soviet government to 
reach these targets. At the beginning of the Central Committee’s March session, 
a great deal was said about the need of agriculture for large increases in the 
supply of machinery, fertilizers, building materials and other investments. 
Toward the end of the deliberations, however, including Khrushchevs’ second 
speech, these demands were much less emphasized; instead, the discovery was 
made that agriculture could raise its output by making better use of the equipment 
already available, provided that the leadership of agriculture was improved and 
strengthened by the acquisition of more specialists. In this way, the session 
placed part of the burden of raising agricultural output on the workers in that it 
called, not for a serious increase in\investments, but for enhanced Party control 
and a quantitative and qualitative increase in the labor employed. 


The price increases of June 1 of this year pursue the same social-politically 
reactionary line by transferring a considerable portion of the costs of increasing 
agricultural output to the urban population. So far, nothing has been said about 
reducing the enormous sums expended upon heavy industry, armaments and 


8 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 4, p. 21. 

7 These percentages are based on Khrushchev’s production and plan figures (Pravda, March 6, 
1962). ` 

8 Prarda, March 6, 1962. 


the race for the mastery of space in order to benefit the cinderella of Soviet 
industry—agriculture-and so achieve an improvement, however small, in the 
supply of consumer goods to the population. Even in the fifth decade of Soviet 
' rule, the workers must work more, eat less meat and butter and content themselves 

with the hope of a higher living standard in the indefinite future. 


The Central Committee’s March 1962 plenary session and the price increases 
of June 1 represent two stages in the same antisocial tendency. They have gone 
far to destroy certain illusions, aroused by solemn declarations of the Soviet 
Party and governmental leaders, concerning a rapid and real improvement in the 
population’s living standards. The fact that the living standard of the Soviet 
population is appreciably higher than that of numerous underdeveloped countries 
does not affect our judgement of the Soviet government’s social policy: the 
Soviet Union is the second greatest industrial power in the world today, but the 
living standard of its population is far from occupying second place in any 
comparison of living standards throughout the world. 

Stefan C. Stolte 
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International Communism 


Soviet Plans for the Future of Former Colonies 


The section of the new Party Program dealing with the national liberation 
movement begins with the assertion that the world is living through an era of 
stormy national liberation revolutions in the ccurse of which young sovereign 
states ate emerging in the place of colonies and semi-colonies. It goes on to state 
that the struggle is not yet over, since peoples wko have thrown off the “chains of 
colonialism” have achieved varying degrees of liberation. The difference of degree 
is defined thus: many of the peoples who have created national states are achieving 
economic independence and consolidating their political sovereignty; others, in 
lands which are “nominally independent but in fact politically and economically 
dependent on foreign monopolies,” are only row commencing their struggle 
against “imperialism and reactionary pro-imperialistic regimes.” Finally, it is 
noted that there are still peoples fighting for the:r freedom who “‘have not as yet 
managed to throw off the chains of colonial slavery.” In any case, even for those 
countries which have achieved the highest degre of liberation, i.e. political inde- 
pendence, the national liberation revolution, far from being over, is entering its 
most crucial stage.1 In such countries as the republics of Latin America, which 
have already enjoyed political independence for nearly a century and a half, the 
revolution has still to pass through a number of stages, according to First Secre- 
tary of the Uruguayan Communist Party Rodney Arismendi.* 





1 Narody Azii i Afriki, 1961, No. 5, p. 6. 
2 Problemy mira 1 sotsiahzma, Prague, 1961, No. 11, p. 22 
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The Party Program states that, in order to fulfill their historical task, national 
liberation revolutions must in the future follow the policy of annihilating the 
remnants of colonialism, rooting out the domination of imperialism, squeezing 
out foreign monopolies, building up national industry, eradicating feudal customs, 
carrying out agrarian reforms with the participation of all the peasants and democ- 
ratizing public life.$ 

As may be seen from this list, the problems requiring solution relate to both 
the external and internal political affairs of the underdeveloped countries. The new 
Party Program, like the Declaration of the Conference of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties held in Moscow in December 1960, closely relates these two aspects of 
the development of former colonial and semi-colonial countries. Adhering to the 
orthodox Communist view that there exist two main social, economic and political 
camps in the world, the new Program pays particular attention to these countries. 
It places them outside the framework of the two world camps, declaring that 
these “young sovereign states do not belong to the system of imperialist states, 
nor to the system of socialist states.” 4 


A typical feature of the Program is the implication that former colonies’ 
continued participation in the world capitalist economy is incompatible with their 
genuine independence. This prompts the conclusion that this independence is 
incompatible with an internal social and economic system which would prede- 
termine their adherence to the capitalist system. Perhaps intentionally, the Program 
does not state specifically whether a decisive break with imperialism places these 
countries in an intermediate position between the two camps or facilitates their 
switch to the opposing socialist camp. Here, as generally in recent Communist 
theoretical and propagandist literature, they rely on definitions which constitute 
not so much a positive statement of aims as merely a condemnation of the existing 
situation. The future course of socio-economic development envisaged for 
, underdeveloped countries is officially described as “non-capitalist.” As a critic 
of the new Soviet Program wrote in the Yugoslav journal Komunist, the idea of a 
course of development which is neither capitalist nor socialist is both scientifically 
and politically senseless.® 

Scornfully demanding what capitalism can offer former colonies, the compilers 
of the Program describe all manner of horrors inherent in the capitalist course of 
development and contrast them with the more rosy aspects of socialism. There 
can be no doubt as to which of the two courses they consider that “countries 
liberated from the yoke of colonialism” should take. Their choice, the Program 
states, “will depend on the balance of class forces,” which in turn must be ensured 
“by the struggle of the working class, the popular masses and the overall demo- 
cratic movement.”® For the complete fulfillment of the aims of the national 
liberation revolution, the non-capitalist course is in fact presented not as one of 


3 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Komunist, Belgrade, September 28, 1961, as quoted in Ost-Prob/eme, Bonn, 1961, No. 26, p. 844. 
© Pravda, November 2, 1961. 
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two alternatives, but as a necessity. E. Panfilov, fc- example, writes in Poltticheskoe 
Samoobrazovante : “In present conditions the course of non-capitalist development 
is not only possible, it is essential.”’” 


The possibility of achieving this course of development is based primarily on 
the existence of a world system of socialism both able and ready to furnish power- 
ful support for those who embark on this course. The importance of this factor 
lies in the fact that, to use the words of the samz author, this system provides a 
powerful force “for the creation of favorable intemational conditions,” a reservoir 
of “valuable experience” accumulated in the soc-alist countries, and the oppor- 
tunity for backward countries to rely on the assistance of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries.§ This is backed up with quotations from Lenin and 
Engels. 

The experience of the peoples of the Soviet East and Outer Mongolia is cited 
as a practical example: 


Relying on a fraternal union with the working class of Russia, the peoples of 
Central,Asia, the Caucasus, the Far Hast and ott=r areas of the Soviet Union then 
at the precapitalist stage of development were able to reach socialism without 
passing through capitalism. 

.. with the constant disinterested help of tke Soviet Union, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, previously a backward stcckraising country possessing no 
working class, was able to by-pass capitalism and proceed with the construction of a 
socialist society.® 


This external political prerequisite for the _non-capitalist development of 
society in the Afro-Asian countries is held to >e of prime significance. Only 
after the creation of a “qualitatively new situaticn on the international scene,” it 
is stressed, “can internal factors ensure this cours2 of development.” 10 


The priority given to the working class as she leading social force even in 
countries possessing little or no industry is dictated by the theoretical postulates 
binding on Communism and, most important, by the need to ensure the position 
of Communists as the vanguard of this class. This is reminiscent of Lenin’s 
attitude toward the social and political situation :2 Russia before the Revolution. 
Stress is usually laid on the weakness of the “cational bourgeoisie” in former 
colonies compared with the local working class. 

It should, however, be remarked that this thesis is not always pursued con- 
sistently. Plishevsky, for instance, states that in frica class differentiation is still 
very slight and the organization of class forces even less well developed; that in 
most African countries there are no working-class parties which “could set 
national goals for different stages of the nationé! liberation movement and for- 
mulate tactics for the struggle against imperialism.” 11 The situation is described 





7 Politicheskos sammoobrazxovanie, 1961, No. 6, p. 68. 
8 Ibid., pp. 65—66. 

® Ibid., p. 65. 7 

10 Aza: Afrika segodnya, 1961, No. 11, p. 11. 

11 Problemy mira 1 sotstalizma, 1961, No. 7, p. 35. 
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somewhat less specifically by D. Chesnokov, who comments that even in the 
relatively highly developed countries class antagonisms are not acute.1* Despite 
these qualifications, however, it is generally asserted that the working class, “of 
all social patriotic forces . . . is the sole consistent revolutionary force, from both 
the national and the social standpoints.”18 


Thus, Soviet theoreticians hold the view that the decisive factor is not economic 
and social processes but the appropriate combination of political measures, and 
that the object of these measures should be the creation of “national democracies” 
on the lines laid down at the Moscow conference of Communist parties in 
December 1960. According to the new Party Program, the formation and devel- 
opment of such a state is destined to open up “broad prospects for the peoples 
of economically underdeveloped countries.”14 But neither the Declaration of the 
Moscow conference nor the Program provided any clear picture of the true 
nature of a “national democracy.” G. Kim, writing in Aziya i Afrika segodnya, 
has come closer than the others in stating: 


The class nature of an independent national democracy reflects in full measure 
the Leninist idea of exploiting the anti-:mperialist aspirations of all elements rep- 
resented ın the national front, the basis of which, however, must constitute an 
alliance of the working class and the peasantry.1® 


The social goals of a national democracy are directly linked with the policy of 
“non-capitalist development”; such a state represents, in fact, a transitional stage 
toward this form of development.1® A more recent article in the same journal 
goes even further, suggesting that the national democratic system will propose 
conditions directly “for socialist development.” 1” Naturally, the question arises 
as to what distinguishes a national democracy from a people’s democracy. From 
the socio-economic standpoint, the latter follows a “socialist” path, the former 
a “non-capitalist” one; from the socio-political standpoint, a people’s democracy 
qualifies as one form of dictatorship of the proletariat, but Communist theo- 
reticians have so far declined to classify a national democracy as any form of class 
dictatorship. 


So far not one national democracy has appeared—Cuba having quickly devel- 
oped into a people’s democracy. Soviet theoreticians take the view that in various 
countries where a single national front is formed under the leadership or with the 
active participation of Communists and a state is set up on the basis of this front, 
no more than favorable conditions for the emergence of a national democracy ate 
achieved.18 In Indonesia, for example, whose powerful Communist party actively 





13 Politicheskoe samoobraxovanie, 1961, No. 6, p. 63. 
u Problemy mira 1 sotstalizma, 1961, No. 11, p. 18. 
14 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 

18 Aziya i Afrika segodnya, 1961, No. 4, p. 3. 

16 Ibid. 

17 Tbeid., 1961, No. 12, p. 7 
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participates in the political leadership of the country but does not head it, condi- 
tions favorable to the struggle are as yet only beng prepared.1® 


According to V. Li, it is the Communists’ inzention to build national democ- 
tacies by peaceful means without an armed struggle. At the present time, he 
claims, there are opportunities for this in numerous young Asian and African 
countries which possess Marxist-Leninist partiss, large trade unions and reyo- 
lutionary peasant organizations. In a number of other countries, however, 
where such revolutionary organizations do not exist, the opportunities for a 
peaceful transition to a national democracy are regarded as minimal and civil wars 
aimed at bringing pro-Communist elements to power may be the only practical 
solution. ?° 


Particular importance attaches to the tactics to be employed by Communist 
forces toward non-Communist elements in national movements. Of the four 
main social components of the united national front in a national liberation 
revolution-the working class, the peasants, the national bourgeoisie and the 
‘democratic intelligentsia—, only the first and third are regarded as original 
bearers of the ideological and political ideals of this revolution. The second and 
fourth ate regarded as no more than the objects and conductors respectively of 
these ideals and, consequently, the targets of atzempts to gain their favor by the 
other two groups. Communist policy, customarily propagated in the name of the 
working class, toward the numerically predominant peasantry is well reflected in 
Arismendi’s declaration that “we ate fighting for an agrarian and anti-imperialist 
revolution under the leadership of the working class.” 21 High-ranking Iraqi Com- 
munist Mohamed Salim also speaks of the strugzle between Communists and the 
“national bourgeoisie” for political influence emong the peasants: “For many 
years the working class has been providing the main slogans of the peasantry ..., 
has helped the peasants to organize.”®2 As a result, the Party had been able to 
establish its own strongpoints among them. At the same time, Salim notes that, 
after the July 1957 revolution in Iraq, the natiozal bourgeoisie attempted to win 
over the peasants with a law for agrarian reform, reminding them that they 
were obliged for this law to the bourgeoisie. 


The modern Communist concept of the natonal bourgeoisie is based not so 
much on social factors as on political and econcmic values, with perhaps greater 
emphasis on the political.23 According to a definition given by A. Rumyantsev 
during a conference of Communist sociologists' and historians from sixteen 
countries held in Leipzig in 1959, the national beurgeoisie comprises that “group 
or section of the bourgeoisie whose economic interests are harmed by the domina- 
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tion of imperialist countries and which is interested in the independent economic 
and political development of its own country.”24 


The Communist appraisal of the role of the national bourgeoisie is based on ` 
two considerations: on the one hand, the national bourgeoisie is the only—or 
at any rate the main-—force in newly independent states at their present stage of 
development; on the other hand, in the course of their subsequent political 
development it must be dislodged from this dominant position. As regards internal 
policy, it was the unanimous view of the participants in the Leipzig discussion 
that the national bourgeoisie was incapable of taking swift and decisive measures 
to bring about a “democratic” reorganization of society.2® The further course of 
social development of new states, according to Director of the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia and Africa B. Gafurov, will inevitably result in an enhancement 
of the class consciousness of the workers, thus in time heightening the conflict 
between the workers and the bourgeoisie.2® It is on this basis that Panfilov 
asserts that 


. cooperation between the working classes and the national bourgeoisie, 
arising on the basis of the struggle against smperialism and feudalism . . ., is possible 
on the path of non-capitalist development until such tıme as the question of carrying 
out directly socialist reforms arises.?? 


After this, according to the participants in the Leipzig discussion, it will be 

possible to enlist the forces of the national bourgeoisie in the building of socialism 

only if the national movement is headed by the working class under the leadership 

` of a strong Communist party.?8 But already today “the proletariat must at all 
times contend for leadership of the movement.” 29 


It is therefore natural that any attempts to counter these Communist tactics 
in such countries as Egypt, Iraq and Morocco should provoke strong reactions. 
The Iraqi government of General Kassem, for example, is accused of persecuting 
revolutionaries on a scale unknown even under the Nuri es Said regime.%° 
Particularly vehement attacks are made on Nasser’s regime, which Syrian Com- 
rounist leader Begtash describes as dictatorial, arbitrary, tyrannical and anti- 
democratic. 31 


The Egyptian variety of Arab nationalism, until recently held to be one of the 
most important elements of the anti-imperialist front, has now come to be 
regarded as an expression of chauvinism and colonialism toward other Arab 
countries. Thus, whereas a few years ago the formation of the United Arab 
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Republic was considered-an indisputably positive historical event as the embodi- 
ment of “the idea of pan-Arab nationalism as dstinct from the previously domi- 
nant policy of national Egyptian narrow-mindedness and_parochialism,”®* last 
year Begtash described the same event as an expression of Egyptian nationalism 
and called upon the Syrians to struggle “for their liberation from Egyptian 
colonialism.” 33 ' 


The campaign against non-Communist rulng elements in former colonial 
countries and national movements is also developing in the ideological field. The 
ideological struggle, according to Arismendi, is determined by the strategic 
‘requirements of the revolution. Under the specitic conditions obtaining in former 
colonial ‘countries, this struggle is also determined by the need to form and 
consolidate a national democratic front and consequently derives from the theses 
of the vanguard role of the Party and the heg2mony of the proletariat. Within 
the national democratic front the scope of the ideological struggle is perforce 
limited, but it must be pursued even within the front since the latter constitutes 
a coalition of different elements with differing ideologies.** 


At the present time a critical, if not irrecorcilable, attitude is being adopted 
generally toward fellow travelers such as Nekru and Nasser who present any 
serious obstacle to Communists’ acquiring positions of power in liberation 
movements.°5 V. Li sees in non-Communist plans for the construction of societies 
of a socialist type an attempt by the ideologists o7 bourgeois nationalism to distract 
the people from the active, revolutionary struggle for non-capitalist development. ** 
The journal Aziya i Afrika segodaya dismisses the slogan “genuine African 
socialism” as being simply the work of pro-imperialist circles.3” In a message of 
greetings to the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, the Algerian Communist Party 
laid particular stress on the fact that it was explaining to the Algerian working 
class the impossibility of combining genuine socialism with so-called socialism 
of a national type, because real socialism could only be built under the leadership 
of the working class headed by a’ powerful Communist party.*8 


The future regulation of political and socio-economic-relations on the Soviet 
model, which will virtually transform national democratic states into people’s 
democracies, must automatically draw these countries into the world of socialism. © 
In addition, Communist forces, particularly in sccialist countries or those “moving 
over to socialism,” are subordinated to the general goals of the world Communist 
movement and the socialist camp. The Declaration of the Conference of Com- 
munist Parties in December 1960 stated that each party is responsible not only 
to the working class and the workers in all couatries, but also to the entire inter- 
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national workers’ and international Communist movement. 3? In practice, this must 
mean responsibility to and at least supervision by a single center. At the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress, the clash with the Albanian Party leaders saw 46 of the 
80 foreign delegations taking Moscow’s side. For Communists in newly inde- 
pendent countries, the Soviet Communist Party is even now “the most experienced 
and most powerful vanguard of the international Communist movement.”#° 
According to Algerian Party First Secretary Bukhali, “recognition of this historical 
truth is for us the first condition of proletarian internationalism, of the unity and 
solidarity of the international Communist and workers’ movement,” 41 


All developments in colonial and semi-colonial countries are evaluated in 
Communist theory and policy from the standpoint of the interests of the Com- 
munist movement. Marxism-Leninism regards the national liberation movement 
of colonial peoples not as a process having an independent internal value and 
aimed at achieving the historical goals set before it, but “as one of the decisive 
elements in the struggle against imperialism and as a reserve in the struggle of 
the working class for socialism.” Moreover, it is stressed that 


... the creation of independent states in the place of colonies 1s important not 
so much because ıt resolves the pzoblems of development of the peoples concerned, 
as because it undoubtedly weakens and impairs imperialism. 4? 


The view advanced by certain left-wing, but non-Communist, elements in the 
national movements that the main conflict of the present age is not between the 
socialist and capitalist systems but between underdeveloped and advanced countries 
is described by Arismendi as curious, since in that case “‘the decisive feature of our 
era would be not the socialist revolution, but merely the collapse of the colonial 
system of imperialism.” He goes on to remark that the process of decolonization 
among the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America, :inked both in the past and 
now with the West, must be regarded as a process subordinate to the general 
development of the world socialist revolution and that the future development 
of former colonies must be decided solely on the basis and within the framework 
of the revolution begun in 1917 in Russia, since “it proved in practice the 
proletarian-sccialist, internationalist method of solving the national-colonial 


248 
problem. A. Yurchenko 


The last article to be written by Professcr Yurchenko, whose death occurred a few 
days before publication of the present issue of the Balkim, will be published, together 
with an obituary notice, in our next issue. 
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Culture 


Two Literary Encounters 


On one and the same day—May 10, 1962,-at opposite ends of Europe—in 
London and in Rostov-on-Don—two literary encounters took place at which the 
center of attention was one and the same person. This was the young and popular 
Soviet poet Evgeny Evtushenko, who at the time was in England to read his 
verse to audiences in London, Oxford and Cambridge. Even before his arrival 
there, the poet had been nicknamed by the Britizh press an “angry-young man,” 
on account of the militant tone of his writings. But in his addresses and dis- 
cussions with his audiences, Evtushenko attempted to dissociate himself from 
this designation. Writing for the London Observer, he declared: 


In my case, someone has somewhat cavalierly christened me “The Russian 
Angry Young Man.” It is difficult for me to judge myself, but ıt seems to me that 
I ama normal person: I am angry at everything that is bad and kindly towards every- 
thing good... 

The very fact that in my poems I attack bureaucracy, dogmatism, chauvinism, 
means precisely that I am a Communist in my convictions. For me Communism and 
bureaucracy by no means go together but are simply incompatible. 

This applies not only to me but to the whcle younger generation of Russians, 
who are increasingly beginning to feel themselv2s masters of their own country.? 


-Evtushenko more than once touched upon such general questions as the 
freedom of the individual and the right under Communism to individual develop- 
ment, denouncing injustice and stiffness in human relations and emphasizing — 
desire for the truth as the chief characteristic of Soviet youth. In general, however, 
his remarks coincided with the views, critical and other, expressed in recent 
years by the present leaders of the Party. 


Duting Evtushenko’s visit to Great Britain, a meeting of writers from the 
south of Russia was held at Rostov-on-Don tc discuss the problem of creating 
an “optimistic” literature corresponding to tke Party’s requirements. On this 
occasion, Evtushenko was subjected once mcte to severe and even mocking 
criticism. Writer A. Kalinin dealt at length with -he poet in his speech, particularly 
stressing the latter’s “cheap” fame: 


The intoxication of applause, the laurels of footlight fame, multiplied by the 
echoes of the radio, the television screen and a devoted choir of supporters, turn 
one’s head. But if you address the younger gereration, then, before squeezing into 
your tails, think, even if it be only while you are practicing your smile before the 
mirror and testing the flexibility of your back muscles, and remember that your 
rime or your blank verse may for a long time, if not-for ever, implant in some young 
and credulous mind an obscure longing, a lack of confidence in one’s own forces, 
and maybe something worse. . .* 


1 The Observer, London, May 27, 1962, p. 21. 
2 Literatura i zbizn, May 13, 1962. 
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To strengthen his point, Kalinin added a dash of malice, declaiming a poem 
which he had written’ especially for the occasion and which demagogically 
branded one of Evtushenko’s poems as amoral. Finally, the young poet was 
denounced by the forum as a “hotbed of petty bourgeois ideology" a poseur 
and a “morally unclean” writer. 


Although Evtushenko has been under fire for about five years already, such a 
vicious attack must have had some special reason, pazticularly in view of the fact 
that he mostly appears as a poetical herald of the revolution and responds to 
every new political development in a spirit that is entirely in accord with the 
tone of the Soviet leaders. According to Literaturnaya gazeta, Evtushenko, asked 
at a press conference in London why he was not a Communist, replied: “The 
majority of people inhabiting the enormous territory of the Soviet Union have 
no Party cards either. But we have long had the expression ‘non-Party Bolshevik,’ ”3 
following this up with his lines “Count Me a Communist.” 


It is evident that the point does not lie in the subjects treated by the poet, 
even less in his personality when appearing before an audience. The success of 
this provocative young poet and his systematic condemnation are directly linked 
with the problem of Soviet youth—a problem which has acquired exceptional 
urgency and picquancy in the Soviet Union. The significance and complexity of 
this problem have found reflection in the fate of tne most popular of Soviet 
journals for youth, Yunost, which during the last two years has been subjected 
to the most damning criticism for publishing “seditious” writings, in particular 
V. Aksenov’s Ticket to the Stars and V. Rozov’s film script A, B, C, D, E. The 
journal’s editor, V. Kataev, who had occupied this position for many years, was 
replaced by B. Polevoi, who, at the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress, was obliged 
to admit that the editors were persistently receiving letters from young people 
demanding that old yardsticks be abandoned in assessing the younger generation. 
It was evident from Polevoi’s speech that the pressure of this correspondence 
was proving. embarrassing. 

The characteristics of the present younger generation in the USSR are best 
manifested by those of its representatives who are active in art, especially litera- 
ture. Describing their ambitions, which they share with the majority of their 
generation, these young writers show a remarkable restlessness, refusing to heed 
the remarks of the critics and even directives proceeding from a high level. This 
independent spirit is expressed by the young poet Boris Slutsky, who since 1957 
has been regarded as a “‘freethinker,” in the lines: 

Since childhood we have been innovators, 
We seldom look back. 

We ourselves are founders, 

We ourselves are forefathers. * 

Among the other poems by Slutsky in the same issue of Yunost is one “On 
the Discussion of Andrei Rublev,” which is a reaction on the part of the young 
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poet against an orthodox-thinking older and mature writer. Two years ago, in 
the summer of 1960, when the sixth centenary of the birth of the famous Russian 
iconographer was being celebrated, a book entited Andrei Rublev was published 
by V. Pribytkov, in which the author, anxious to please the Soviet leaders, 
represented Rublev as having no connection wich the Church, as being, not an 
iconographer at all, but a master of secular portraiture who depicted in his icons 
peasants of Novgorod, Yaroslavl and Vladiorr. Boris Slutsky’s response to 
this was: 

No, you can’t fit everything intc a pattern, 

However you try, 

Rublev, 

Who took the tonsure, 
Was scarcely 
` A non-believer. 

He fell on his knees before 

The Word that was in the beginning, 

And there’s no point in looking for peasants 

In Rublev’s archangels, 

” His saviour is no cowherd, 
Bearer of the principles of labor. 
But simply the Saviour, 
Saviour, 
Saviour ...5 


The significant points to note here are, perhaps, firstly, that a representative 
of Soviet youth supports the traditional view of Rublev taken by the Church and 
somewhat sharply rejects the Party’s view, and, szcondly, that he takes an interest 
in something so far removed from the political events of the present Soviet scene. 


The process of which we are speaking was born after thè last war and began 
to take shape in the second half of the fifties. It had nothing to do with what 
came at that time to be known as the “thaw,” which is associated mostly with 
works revealing the negative aspect of the past and the present, whereas the 
present intellectual ferment among youth is primarily concerned with the future. 
This we see, for example, in Slutsky’s poem “I Am the Day After Tomorrow,” 
where “the day after tomorrow” signifies, aa der the time to follow the period 
marked out in the new Party Program. 

It would also be a mistake to link the presznt attitude of youth with “de- 
Stalinization”: the thoughts and aspirations of youth are by no means connected 
with a campaign that is no more or less than a tactical measure in a struggle at 
the highest Party level. The present protest of Soviet youth is directed against 
the present state of affairs, the present way of Fife, in the Soviet Union, which 
the Soviet authorities, so far as “de-Stalinization” is concerned, already regard as 
reformed, and is coupled with a demand for more attractive prospects than ‘those 
contained in the “Communist Manifesto of the Twentieth Century,” the new 
Party Program. These young people, as a rule, mistrust the cheap grandiloquence, 
the stereotyped high-flown words, the commonpkce truths and insistent demands 
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backed up with quotations from Marx, Lenin or Khrushchev. Evtushenko spoke 
fairly openly about this during his press conference in London. Describing his 
visit in the columns of Literaturnaya gazeta after his return to the USSR, he 
wrote: 


I was showered with questions. 

“Does the younger Soviet generation really resemble the American beatniks 
in its world outlook?” 

I replied that the beatniks have certain features in common with us: they, like us, 
regard with contempt hypocrisy, display, high-flown phrases. But the beatniks 
know what they don’t want and don’t know what they do want, while we know 
what we want.® 


The same point was made in Evtushenko’s article written for The Observer, 
where we read: 


When the younger generation of Russians is compared with the American 
beatniks, there is a grain of truth in the comparison. But only a grain. We are like 
the American beatniks in that, like them, we despise everything that is pompous, 
that is false, that is humbug. But the American beatniks have no faith in any banner, 
while we do believe in one.’ 


Speaking of this banner, the banner of revolution, he says: 


Many dirty hands tried to grasp the staff of our banner. But was this the fault 
of the banner? I think not. Our task was to wash away all traces of those dirty hands 
from the staff of our banner, because we owe it that, and because we believe ın our 
banner. And that is what we did.® 


There are, however, numerous indications that the concern is not so much 
for the purity of the banner in the past as in the present and the future: other- 
wise, the young people would not be so aggressive in their sallies. The best 
evidence of the persistency of these attacks is the extreme disapproval with which 
the younger generation is regarded by those in power: the absolute truth, so 
much aspired to by young people, is not without its dangers for those who today 
would open a new era. 

Typical of the “young revisionist” is a figure in a story by the young writer 
Yulian Semenov “In the Execution of His Duties.” This is the hero of the story, 
the pilot Pavel Bogachev, whose father was persecuted and perished in 1937. 
Bogachev is the contemporary of Gagarin and Titov—a young man representa- 
tive of the new generation. A significant episode in the story occurs when a 
chance conversation takes place on an arctic airfield between Bogachev and a 
passenger who is troubled by the new trend: 


“In this way we shall completely undermine people’s faith,” the man in the 
spectacles went on. “Who will today’s fifteen-year-olds believe in then? I used to 
believe in only one person on earth — Stalin!” 
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“That’s bad,” said Pavel, “very bad if you believed in no one but Stalin. He 
isn’t Christ. It’s a crime to set up icons. We are=’t believers, but we do believe, and 
there’s an enormous difference between the be=evers and those who believe... .’’® 


What is here said about Stalin might well be applied to any leader, including 
Khrushchev. 

In doubting the infallibility of accepted authorities, young people in the 
Soviet Union also question the principles enunciated by these authorities. One 
of these principles is, perhaps, the sharp distinction made between the Communist 
and non-Communist worlds. The heroes of Idikhail Parkhomov’s new story 
“Play Starts from the Center” are footballers—a choice which is not fortuitous 
in that footballers have little in common with colitics and sportsmen in general 
have greater opportunities than anyone else to zome into contact with the out- 
side world. The story contains several episodes which present in a favorable light 
the interest shown by these young people in Western culture, their enthusiasm 
for Paris and other Western cities. It is no suprise to find that the story has 
already aroused unfavorable comments from Soviet critics, who emphasize the 
connection between Parkhomov’s heroes and chose of Aksenov in his Ticket 
to the Stars. 

Speaking in general, one may say that the Soviet younger generation, when 
it comes to take the place of its predecessors, will try to introduce some fresh 
blood in the ideological sense. These young people are permeated by a world 
outlook that is quite different from that of their fathers, an outlook colored with 
idealism. They reject petrified Communist dogmas and even the prospect for 
the future officially held out to them as the “crowning phase i in the development 
of humanity.” The principles for which they stand constitute a threat to the 
Party dictatorship, and so the problem of youtz in the USSR assumes.the form 
of a struggle waged by the Party against constantly increasing opposition on the 
ideological front, where. it is anxious to maintzin the status quo. It is generally 
acknowledged that the Communist leaders, notwithstanding—or rather, in order 
to promote—their policy of expansion, want to =void disturbances in every field. 
In foreign policy, Khrushchev’s Central Committée is going all out for peaceful 
coexistence. At home, it needs tranquil relatioms and an avoidance of all threat 
to the established Soviet way of life and Party treditions. But the young disturbers 
of the peace are threatening to inject new ide>logical blood which may affect 
the entire organism of the state. The conflict between fathers and sons in the 
Soviet Union of today is a peculiarly piquant example of the conflict classically 
typified by Turgenev, in which the old regime i: threatened by the revolutionary 
ardor of the young. What was said in London and Rostov at almost the same 
` time at different meetings may be regarded as echoes of this conflict. 


A. Gaev 


~ 9 Yunast, 1962, No. 1. 
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Soviet Society 
New Legislation Against Juvenile Delinquency 


` The imposition of the death penalty for breaking currency regulations, speculation 
and black marketeering 1n recent months 1s evidence of a general intensification of legal 
repression in the Soviet Union. In the present article, Mr. Mironenko deals with legis- 
lation aimed at another urgent problem—the gonsidstable rise in juvenile delinquency in 
the USSR. 

On August 29, 1961, the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR ratified a bill for the 
establishment of “juvenile affairs commissions,” or “commissions for juvenile 
cases,”? thus opening a new stage in the campaign against juvenile delinquency 
in the USSR.! Before embarking on an analysis of this new law and the reasons 
for its promulgation, it is appropriate to review briefly the history of Soviet 
legislation against juvenile crime. 

Juvenile delinquency in the Soviet Union is no temporary, spasmodic phe- 
nomenon but a constant occurrence. Throughout the history of the Soviet Union 
it has always been considerable, and at the beginning of the twenties, at the 
beginning and end of the thirties and again in the years following World War II 
reached such proportions that savage laws were passed to combat it which 
remained in force for many years. Under Soviet law, a person attains his majority 
at the age of eighteen,* and since this is also the age at which full legal responsi- 
bility is assumed young people aged 18, 19 and 20 years are subject to all measures 
of criminal punishment, including the death penalty. In view of this, it might be 
expected that the task of combatting crime among minors in the Soviet Union 
would be simpler since the category of “minors” has narrower age limits than 
in many countries of the free world. Such, however, is not the case. Soviet 
leaders, including Lenin, always asserted that juvenile delinquency was a legacy 
handed down from capitalist Russia and that at the beginning of the twenties it 
developed into a universal social scourge as a result of the Civil War, foreign 
intervention and the famine of 1921-22. Even now, it is always officially pro- 
claimed that juvenile delinquency is no more than a survival of capitalism. 

During the Civil War, Soviet “punitive organs,” recognizing no laws and 
guided solely by their “revolutionary conscience,” did not consider whether 
their victims were of age, but imprisoned and executed even ten- and twelve- 
year-old children. Later, in 1922, a limitation was introduced in the penal system 
whereby the death sentence could not be imposed on persons who were minors 
at the time when the crime was committed. Those aged 16—18 years might not 
be sentenced to more than two-thirds of the maximum term of imprisonment 
prescribed for adults and the maximum term of imprisonment might not exceed 
6 years and eight months. 





1 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1961, No. 21, p. 27. 

2 Konstitutsiya (Osnovno: zakon) SSSR. Konstitutsu (Osnovnys zakony) Soyuznykh Sovetskikh Sotsta- 
hsticheskikb Respublik (The Constitution [Fundamental Law] of the USSR. The Constitutions [Funda- 
mental Laws] of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), Moscow, 1956, p. 31. 
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Article 50 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR of 1926 and the corresponding 
articles in the codes of the other Union republic: fixed the age of criminal liability 
for minors at 16 years,’ minors below that age who committed criminal offenses 
being turned over to a special commission for juvenile affairs. This situation 
continued until the publication on April 7, 1935, of a decree of the Central 
Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR “On 
Measures to Combat Juvenile Delinquency.” Calling for “the swiftest possible 
eradication of juvenile delinquency,” this decree increased penalties and extended 
criminal liability even to children. It prescribec that: 


1. Minors aged 12 years or more and convi-ted of theft, assault, causing bodily 
harm, maiming, murder or attempted murder should be prosecuted and made 
subject to all measures of criminal punishment: 

2. Persons convicted of inciting or procuring minors to participate in various 
offenses and also of compelling minors to practic speculation, prostitution, begging, 
etc. should be punished by imprisonment for a period of not less than five years. 


The main reason for this decree was the exceptional increase in crime among 
minors, which is evident from the extension. of criminal liability to children 
between the ages of 12 and 16. This rise in crime was due to the fact that by 1935, 
as a result of collectivization, a huge army oZ homeless children was roaming 
around the Soviet Union. Existing orphanages were unable to accommodate all 
the children who had lost their parents, and c=ganizations intended for dealing 
with homeless children and juvenile delinquency were incapable of coping with 
the flood. Not only the normal judicial authorities but the NKVD as well became 
engaged in combatting juvenile delinquency. Hundreds of thousands of children 
passed, as a rule without regular trial, through special three-man tribunals (sroiki) 
and similar “administrative” tribunals at regional (oblast and krai) centers of the 
NKVD and police to prisons, camps and NK YD settlements. 

Five years later, the measures introduced =y the decree of April 1935 were 
acknowledged to be inadequate by the Soviet a=thorities. On December 10, 1940, 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issued a decree “On the Criminal Liability 
of Minors for Actions Capable of Causing Railroad Accidents.”® Under its terms, 
minors from the age of twelve “convicted of enbolting rails, laying on the rails 
various objects, etc., capable of causing railroad accidents” were made liable to 
all measures of criminal punishment, i.e., were 2xposed to the full severity of the 
law. The promulgation of a special decree extending criminal responsibility for 
this very narrow range of crimes to 12-year-oids is in itself an indication of the 
extremes that juvenile delinquency had reached in the Soviet Union before the 
war, and it was merely the first of quite a series of such decrees supplementing 
Soviet prewar legislation on the criminal liabilty of children. On May 31, 1941, 
a further decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet “On the Criminal 
Liability of Minors,” which brought the age of assuming criminal liability for all 

3 Upolovmy kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1926, Article 50. 


4 Sobrante zakonov SSSR, 1935, No. 19, Article 155. 
5 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1940, No. 52. 
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crimes down to 14 years, was published® and, following the outbreak of war, 
on July 7 yet another “On Measures to Counter Juvenile Delinquency.”? The 
latter directed the courts to prosecute children under the law of April 7, 1935, 
not only for willfully committed crimes but also for crimes committed through 
negligence, that is, as indicated in Article 6 of the “Principles of Criminal Legis- 
lation in the USSR and the Union Republics,” which states: 


Measures of social protection of a judicial-correc-ive nature are to be applied 
in the cases of persons who (a) acting willfully, foresee the socially dangerous 
nature of the consequences of their actions, desire these consequences or consciously 
permit their occurrence, or (b) acting negligently, fail to foresee the consequences 
of their actions, although they should have foreseen them, or thoughtlessly hope 
to avert such consequences.® 


This law put all children from the age of 12 who were accused of serious 
crimes and all others from the age of 14 on a completely equal footing with 
adults in respect of criminal liability. Under its terms, a 12-year-old child could 
be sentenced to detention in a “children’s corrective labor camp” for his incapac- 
ity to think and reason as an adult. The reference in the last paragraph of this’ 
law to these children’s corrective labor camps was the first official admission of 
their existence in the Soviet Union. 


All these laws adopted between 1935 and 1941 remained in force without 
modification until 1958. The new “Principles of Criminal Legislation in the 
USSR and‘the Union Republics” adopted on December 25, 1958, introduced a 
number of changes: the age of assuming criminal liability by minors for all crimes 
was fixed once more at 16 years with only a few exceptions, where it remained 
at 14. These were: 

Murder, willful infliction of bodily harm causing damage to health, rape, 
robbery with violence, theft, malicious hooliganism, willful destruction of or 
damage to state, public or private property involving serious consequences, and 
also willful acts capable of causing railroad accidents.’ 


Thus, criminal liability for malicious hooliganism and willful destruction of or 
damage to state, public or private property involving serious consequences was 
introduced, together with certain limitations: criminal liability for causing bodily 
harm was in future only to be incurred if it resulted in damage to health and was 
willful—qualifications not included in earlier laws. The list also substitutes rape 
for assault, thus sharply restricting criminal liability, which had previously been 
applicable to all forms of assault on the person. 

In October 1959, a draft law “On Increasing the Participation of Soviet 
Society in the Campaign for Observing the Rules of Socialist Community Life” 
and draft statutes on “Comrades? Courts” and juvenile affairs commissions were 





* Ibid., 1941, No. 25. 

7 Ibid., 1941, No. 32. 

8 Sobranie zakonov SSSR; 1924, No. 24, Article 38. 
® Tavestia, December 26, 1958. 
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published.!° These drafts were subjected to extezsive discussion in Soviet news- 
papers and legal journals. At the beginning of 1960, it was stated at a session 
of the RSFSR Supreme ‘Soviet that in 1959 juvenile delinquency had fallen by 
almost half in comparison with 1958.11 Nobocy, however, bothered to point 
out that as a result of implementing Article 10 of the new Principles of Decem- 
ber 1958 there had been an automatic reduction 2 the number of minors subject 
to criminal liability: whereas previously minozs aged 14-17 years had been 
answerable for all offenses, since the beginninz of 1959 this applied only to 
16- and 17-year-olds, and in the case of particular offenses where previously 
minors aged 12-17 years had been liable, now only 14-17-yeat-olds were.1? 
Thus, the assertion that there had been a decrezse in juvenile delinquency was 
based on nothing more than a juggling of figures, while in fact there had been 
almost no decline. Indeed, it would appear that juvenile delinquency was ae 
becoming an urgent problem. 


After its publication, nothing more was heard about the draft of the statute 
on juvenile affairs commissions until it was reported in July 1961 that it had 
been examined by the legislative proposals commissions of the Council of the 
Union and the Council of Nationalities and had Eeen put forward for ratification 
at the forthcoming sessions of the Supreme Soviets of the Union republics. 
Finally, the text of the statute, as ratified by the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, 
was published in November 1961. All this sugzests that juvenile delinquency, 
so far from declining, has been on the increase since the adoption of the more 
lenient Principles of 1958. 


The main purpose of these commissions is to prevent child neglect and law- 
breaking by minors, to ensure the welfare of chiléren and adolescents and protect 
their rights. They are set up under the executive committees of raion, city, 
okrug, oblast and krai councils of deputies (soviets) and under the councils of 
ministers of the autonomous republics, to which they are responsible. They 
comprise representatives of the council of deputies, trade unions, Komsomol 
and other public organizations, the teaching profession, members of the health 
services, social security authorities and institutions of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs. In conjunction with the educational archorities, the commissions find 
work for school-leavers and unemployed adolescents, arrange for children to 
enter educational establishments, including boazding schools, children’s homes 
and other institutions, and provide assistance to parents and guardians of children 
in arranging for their education. Without the sanction of such a commission, a 
minor cannot be dismissed from his work or expelled from any kind of edu- 
cational establishment. 


The commissions are invested With the rigk- to make recommendations in 
juvenile courts regarding the granting of abso7ate discharges, the commuting 
of sentences, imposition of suspended sentenczs, premature removal of con- 

10 Tbid., October 24 and 25, 1959. 


11 Thid., January 25, 1960, 
12 Ibid., December 26, 1958. 
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victions from a person’s criminal record,1* and the remission-or commuting of 
the unserved part of a sentence. The commissions also enjoy the right of super- 
vising the administration of enterprises, institutions and organizations as regards 
ensuring the observance of the discipline and labor conditions established for 
minors, as well as all special educational institutions (with or without medical 
facilities), children’s homes, boarding schools and vocational and technical 
establishments. 

In addition, they perform purely judicial functions. Raion and city juvenile 
affairs commissions ate entrusted with the following cases: 

1. Socially dangerous acts committed by children aged up to 14 years; 


2. Socially dangerous acts committed by minors between the ages of 14 and 
. 16 which are not covered by Article 10 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR; 


3. Crimes committed by minors between the ages of 14 and 18 in respect 
of which a court, prosecutor or preliminary investigator has, with the prosecutor’s 
agreement, terminated criminal proceedings and turned the matter over to the 
juvenile affairs commission; 

4. Other antisocial misdemeanors (petty hooliganism, petty speculation, etc.) 
and matters raised by the drazbi#y, or voluntary detachments for the maintenance 
of public order, trade unions, the Komsomol, school parent’s committees, 
educational authorities or private citizens. 


The commissions are obliged to investigate matters brought to their notice 
` within fifteen days. In complicated cases, they must make a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the circumstances. They are entitled to demand the submission 
of all necessary documents and may, so to speak, subpoena officials and private 
citizens. Before taking action, the chairman of a commission is obliged to acquaint 
the defendant and his legal representatives with all material pertaining to the 
affair and decide who should be summoned to the session. 

Commissions may employ various measures against juveniles. They may 
insist on an apology being made; issue a reprimand or a severe teprimand; bind 
a defendant over for a trial period of up to one year; exact compensation up to 
a maximum of 20 rubles, to be paid either in money (if the defendant is self- 
supporting) or else by the defendant’s own labor; turn over the case to public 
organizations at the accused’s place of residence, employment or education; 
turn over the defendant on bail to his parents or guardians or for supervision to 
a group of workers, a public organization or private citizens on the latter’s 
application; or send the defendant to a special educational institution, possibly 


13 In the Soviet Union, corivictions and sentences are removed from an offender’s criminal record 
after the lapse of a certain period of time beginning from the date or completion of the sentence. The 
length of this period has been changed from time to time and depends on the severity of the sentence. 
The present situation is set forth, for example, in Article 57 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR (see 
Zakony RSFSR i postanovleniya Verkbovnogo Soveta RSFSR. Prinyaty na tretei sessii Verkbosnogo Soveta 
RSFSR Pyatogo sozyra [25—27 oktyabrya 1960] [Laws of the RSFSR and Decisions of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR, Adopted at the Third Session of the Fifth Convocation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, October 25—27, 1960], Moscow, 1960, pp. 86—87). 
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with medical facilities, for children and adolescents. As a general rule, committal 
to these special medical and educational institutions is fora period of up to three 
years, but in certain cases the term may be extended for a year beyond the defen- 
dant’s attainment of his majority. The commissions may also make recommen- 
dations to the appropriate state agencies or public organizations that parents who 
have taken the wrong attitude toward their children or have incited them to 
commit crimes be held legally responsible. 


A detailed study of all the clauses in the proposals regarding the establishment 
of juvenile affairs commissions adopted by the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium 
and ratified at the fifth session of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet on October 16, 1961, 
clearly demonstrates that these commissions will in fact be special courts for 
minors and not the welfare commissions envisaged in the statute of October 4, 
1957.14 From this it may be deduced that in the interval that has elapsed since 
1957 the Soviet leaders have reached the firm conclusion that special measures 
are required to counter juvenile delinquency. This is also borne out by the fact 
that it has been found necessary to invest the commissions with powers to 
commit (and in effect confine) children from the age of 11 to special educational 
institutions not merely until they come of age, but even for a further year until 
they are 19. It should also be noted that the new statute on corrective establish- 
ments of July 1961 provides in addition for colonies for juveniles. ‘The question 
inevitably arises as to whether these are not the “special educational institutions 
for children and adolescents” mentioned in Article 11 of the statute establishing 
the juvenile affairs commissions.1° 

The adoption of this statute makes it possible to assert that the policy, insti- 
tuted in recent yeats, of increasing penalties for adults is now being extended to 
minors, This is indicative of a rise both in general crime and in juvenile delin- 
quency—at least in the Soviet interpretation of those terms. 

It is particularly interesting to note that the Soviet press is continually publish- 
ing articles and reports on the enormous growth of juvenile delinquency in 
Western Europe and the United States, claiming that this is a consequence of 
the social systems of these countries. At the end of last year, for example, [zvestia 
reported that juvenile delinquency in the Netherlands had assumed threatening 
proportions. The report claimed that in the last five years the number of crimes 
committed there by minors had risen by 31 per cent, some 7,500 juvenile offenders 
having been recorded in the previous year, most of them aged from 16 to 17.18 
If one were to assume that the rate of juvenile delinquency in the Soviet Union 
were on a pat with that in the Netherlands, there would have been 135,000 
juvenile offenses there in the same period. There are, however, about 20,000 
regular people’s courts in the Soviet Union which, apart from dealing with adult 
offenders, also try 16- and 17-year-old adolescents for all offenses and 14- and 
15-year-olds too for certain grave offenses. In addition, there are about 6,000 





14 Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1961, No. 22, p. 24. 
18 Sotsialtsticbeskaya zakonsost, 1961, No. 8, p. 42. 
16 Tzpestia, November 21, 1961. 
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juvenile affairs commissions which are virtually special juvenile courts. If each 
of these 26,000 judicial organs were to deal with only six juvenile cases each 
year, the total number of such cases would be greater than the hypothetical figure 
estimated above and proportionately greater than the figure for the Netherlands 
which zvestia refers to in such self-righteous terms. 

All this goes to show that juvenile delinquency in the Soviet Union is on a 
greater scale than in any Western country. It is not surprising that for more than 
35 years the Soviet authorities have refrained from publishing any figures for 
crimes committed. Juvenile delinquency in the Soviet Union, as is the case with 
all crime, is no legacy handed down from pre-Revolutionary Russia, but a social 
phenomenon resulting from the Soviet system itself. Y. P. Mironenko 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Throughout the history of the Soviet regime, the population has frequently 
witnessed situations in which, after boastful declarations by high government 
officials about brilliant successes achieved or about to be achieved, there has 
suddenly been an open admission of a state o= crisis with a call to the ordinary 
people to make sacrifices in order to extricate the country from its predicament. 
The latest example of this is provided by the zudden sharp rise in the prices of 
basic foodstuffs, accompanied by a special plea 2 the form of an open letter from 
the Party and government to the general publi- to make the usual sacrifices. 

This letter is published in issue No. 8 of Xommunist, which appeared at the 
beginning of June. In view of Khrushchey’s fvorite refrain about outstripping 
the United States in the production of meat end dairy products, the admission 
of a crisis in this important economic field and tke need for extraordinary measures 
to combat it is particularly paradoxical. The set:ousness of the situation is stressed 
in the first paragraph of this document: 


The Party and, government consider it necessary to speak frankly about the 
difficulties which arise in supplying the urban population with meat products and 
to explain the measures taken to overcome these difficulties in the shortest possible 
time (page 3). 

The price increases on meat of all kinds—beef, pork, mutton, goat’s meat and 
poultry—of 35 percent are evidence of the serious state of Soviet agricultute. 
Kommunist continues: 


In 1960, the cost of producing 100 kilograms (live weight) of beef was 91.6 
rubles, in 1961—88 rubles, but the [state] purchase price was 59.1 rubles; the cost 
of producing 100 kilograms of pork in 1960 ws 122.6 rubles, last year—118 rubles, 
but the purchase price was 82.3 rubles; for po-ltry, the cost of production in 1960 
was 140.5 rubles, and in 1961—133.5 rubles, bv- the purchase price was 82.2 rubles 
(page 6). g 
The figures furnished in this document reveal the systematic exploitation of 

the collective farm peasants, who have been paid less than their products cost 
both through the collective organizations anc when selling the produce from 
their private plots. It is significant that this exploitation has been admitted for the 
first time only now, more than 30 years after th= institution of the collective farm 
system. Of the general remarks contained in this plea, it is worth noting the 
following: 

Every adult person knows that before meat, milk and butter appear on the table, 
it is necessary to expend a great deal of labor, particularly in our rigorous climatic 
conditions, when in most regions of the countr~ the fall-winter period continues for 
seven to eight months, which makes it difficult to maintain livestock and produce 
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fodder. Enormous outlays of resources and labor ate required to build livestock 
accommodation and to carry out the mechanization and electrification of farms 


(page 5). 

In this case, it is interesting to note that the regions mentioned are those 
which have a protracted fall-winter season. This means that the problems occur 
not in such agricultural areas as the Ukraine, the Kuban, the Volga Basin or the 
Central Chernozem regions, but in the virgin lands, those vast expanses reclaimed 
on Khrushchev’s initiative, a scheme which he put forward as capable of resulting 
in considerable saving. 


Having decided to solve the agricultural crisis by increasing state purchase 
' prices for agricultural produce, the Soviet propagandists have had to find some 
way to soften the blow. The same issue of Kommunisr carries an article by V. 
Cheprakov entitled “The Common Market—An Instrument for Intensifying 
Monopolistic Oppression and Aggression,” the object of which is to distract 
_ attention from Soviet internal difficulties. The author portrays the formation of 
the Common Market as a measure dictated by the anomalies of capitalist 
development: 


The real nature of the economic processes leading to the creation of interstate 
economic mergers in capitalist Europe is to be found in the monopolistic concen- 
tration and centralization of capital. The opportunity for interstate monopoly 
agreements and the new waves of integration are due to the deep-seated processes 
which occur inside capitalist countries (page 23). 

Emphasis is laid on the alleged fact that the “militarized non-Communist 
world” constitutes a favorable breeding ground foz monopoly agreements 
between different states. It is claimed that ruling circles in the West are searching 
for a system that will prove their own salvation at the expense of the general 
public, and that any material sacrifices that the representatives of monopolies ate 
making are solely in order to save their own skins. It is characteristic that, 
following such a forthright condemnation of integration in the West, the author 
asserts: 


The Soviet Union invariably supports the development of normal mutually 
advantageous economic relations between countries, regarding this as a way of 
strengthening. the peaceful coexistence of the two systems (page 28). 


This assertion shows that the Soviet Union is only interested in trade relations 
between an integrated socialist camp and a disunited capitalist world. The 
following accusations are leveled against the Common Market: 


The Common Market provides monopolies with a growing opportunity to 
intensify the exploitation of the working class. Highly concentrated monopolistic 
capital, employing all the power of the state apparatus wh:ch it controls, has switched 
to a steady new onslaught on the wages and living standards of the proletariat. The 
policy common to all imperialistic states is to halt the growth of nominal wages, 
despite a rise in prices which is securing new excess profits for the monopolies, and 
eliminate the concessions i the social security field torn by workers from the 
capitalists in hard-fought class battles (page 29). 
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The challenge which the Common Market presents to agriculture is dealt 
with in a particularly interesting manner: 

The Common Market presents a serious threat to working farmers: it rationalizes 
European agriculture in such a way that man7 peasants are losing their land. The 
small and medium farmer is not in a position to stand competition with mono- 
polistic capital, which has taken over the contol of agriculture and, thanks to vast 
capital outlay, has turned it into a “factory type” industry (page 29). 


The prospect of a system similar to thet existing in the Soviet Union, 
with peasants losing their land and the one-man farmer unable to compete with 
collective and state farms, is held out as a kind of scarecrow to the West. Ignoring 
the fact that this trend has been the very essence of the Soviet system, the author 
describes its application to the Western world thus: 


Integration and everything that goes wita it is an exceedingly contradictory 
process. On the one hand, it reflects the desire of the imperialists to reconcile their 
own contradictions and to create a common front against socialism, the workers’ 
movement and the peoples of the liberated countries; on the other, it serves as a 
basis for exacerbating and deepening differences between capitalist countries 
(page 34). 

Returning to the rise in food prices in the USSR, it is interesting to note the 
propaganda preparation this measure was acco-ded in the press. The immediately 
preceding issue of Kommunist (1962, No. 7) contained a number of articles dealing 
with economics. It is significant that the first onering in this section was an article 
by a collective farm chairman, G. Prudnikov, entitled “Experience in Organizing 
Production and Remuneration on a Collective Farm.” Most of the article was 
devoted to a description of the farm which the author directs, and the central 
theme was the new principle of paying collective farm workers, not on a basis of 
trudodni, or work-day units, but strictly in relation to output: 


Payment for output is the most just way of assessing labor. It is our opinion that 
it is more expedient to remunerate labor on ccllective farms in this manner than to 
assure managing personnel of salaries (either in cash or ın work-day units) which 
are not linked with the volume of output... . Where payment 1s made consistently 
on the basis of output, the collective farm avoids unnecessary work, which is 
sometimes carried out not in order to raise production, but simply to accumulate 
wages. The management of our artel is now thinking of extending the principle 
of payment for output to all collective farm workers (page 39). 


The author of the second of these articles is the economist G. Dikhtyar, who 
writes on “Soviet Trade During the Large-Scale Construction of Communism.” 
The author’s main theme is that the buying power of the Soviet population has 
now overtaken the supply of goods and that this constitutes an abnormal situation: 

In the past, the prevailing view in our ecoromic literature was that in a socialist 
society the outstripping of consumer goods production by the purchasing power 

of the population was normal (page 43). 

The author would appear to suggest that sLortages of goods and the necessity 
of standing in line should be avoided by racsing prices, i.e., by raising them 
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beyond, or almost beyond, the reach of the great majority of the population. Here 
he makes a significant assertion: 


Simultaneously with the expansion of consumer goods production, the buying 
power of the population, of our country increases. Real incomes per head of the 
population will increase in the next twenty years by more than 250 percent. Produc- 
tion of consumer goods (per head of the population) will rise by 280—300 percent. 
A rate of development of output higher than the rate of expansion of the buying 
power of the population ensures a normal rhythm of turnover, obviates the possi- 
bility of breakdowns in supply and facilitates improvement of the system of trade 
(page 43). : 

The third article is contributed by State Planning Commission Deputy 
Chairman P. Ivanov and is entitled “A Review of Wholesale Prices and Tariffs.” 
True, the author does not deal with the prices of foodstuffs, being rather concerned 
with industry, particularly heavy industry, but his central theme is that in the 
Soviet Union wholesale prices are lower than anywhere else. 


* 


In treating the price increases of June 1 as a supplementary tax, it would be 
a mistake to regard them as solely intended to improve the situation of agriculture 
and heavy industry. From what has been written in the press, it may be established 
that this measure is linked directly with another very important department of 
the state budget. This may be seen from the open letter of the Party and govern- 
ment printed in issue No. 8 of Kemmunist and mentioned earlier in this review: 


We do not live in a vacuum. So long as imperialism exists, there remains the 
danger of new wars. It is no secret that international reaction with the United States 
at its head is even now fiercely brandishing its weapons, engaging in a feverish arms 
race and fostering plans for a sudden nuclear missile attack on the USSR and the 
other socialist countries... 

Thus the present international situation urgently requires that the Soviet Union 
and all the countries of the world socialist system be always ready to deal a crushing 
blow to any aggressor. Everyone, of course, knows that one’s defense potential 
cannot be built up wthout great expenditure of money and materials, but there 1s, 
unfortunately, no other way out. The imperialists are accustomed to respect only 
force, and the only reason they have not yet started a war is that they know our 
economic and military might, they know that our Soviet country has at its disposal 
everything necessary to cool the martial ardor of any aggressors (page 6). 


These sentiments had already been voiced in issue No. 7 of Kommunist in an 
article entitled “The Program of the CPSU and the Strengthening of the Armed 
Forces of the USSR” by Defense Minister Malinovsky, who stated: 

Never before in history has the problem of war and peace loomed so large as 

now. In a very genuine sense, it has become the chief problem of the time (page 11). 

In conjunction with the Party and government’s open letter, with its emphasis 
on the fact that defense costs a lot of money, Malinovsky’s article on the threat of 


war constitutes a massive psychological justification of the need to raise prices. 
The Soviet Defense Minister stated: 
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Our country is obliged to spend money on defense. Were there no threat of war, 
we should be able to use millions of rubles n>w spent on defense to accelerate 
economic and cultural construction. The Sovie: government is persistently cam- 
paigning for a universal reduction of armaments, armies and fleets, and for complete 
and final disarmament. But so long as the situztion in the world is such that ex- 
penditure on defense is absolutely necessary, the people are fully in favor of it. It is 
necessary so long as there is a threat of imperialist attack. When the watchful 
missile man is on guard, one works with a quieter mind (page 17). 

Thus, it may be seen that the increase in pices involves a whole series of 
economic and political factors, the most important of which is the consolidation 
of Soviet military might. This requires a vast amount of capital outlay, the provi- 
sion of which falls on the shoulders of countless ordinary Soviet citizens. 


AA, Gaew 


Studies in Soviet Thought 
A Quarterly of the Institute of East European Studies at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland 
Volume I, No. 1, March 1962 
Published by the D. Reidel Publishing Company, Dordrecht 


Students of Soviet affairs in general, after reading the introductory note to the 
first number of the series to appear as a quarter=7 review and glancing at the list 
of contents, which contains material on philosopay, the philosophy of science and 
such marginal disciplines as logic, may feel that he publication is of interest only 
to specialists. In this, in the present writer’s opicion, they would be mistaken. It 
is an undeniable fact, now generally recognized, that all thought in the Soviet 
Union is affected in one way or another by Patty policy, the theoretical side of 
which is part and parcel of Communist ideology. Less generally recognized and 
sometimes denied is the fact that this ideology and with it Party policy are organi- 
cally connected with philosophy and, to an increzsing extent, with the philosophy 
of science. In choosing his title for the University of Fribourg’s review of Soviet 
philosophy, Prof. Bocheński, one of our foremost experts on Soviet ideology, 
must, one feels sure, have had this functional connection in mind. It is certainly im- 
plicit in his proposal, expounded in the introductory note, to divide the complex of 
Communist dogma, doctrines, theories and idea= into three categories according 
to their ideological significance, the chief criteron being their permanence, and 
we well believe that its application in investiga-ing other fields of Soviet affairs 
has been fruitful. At a minimum, Prof. Boche2ski’s proposed classification, if 
brought to the notice of our popular interpreters, may save them from continuing 
to commit such blunders as assigning equal status, in terms of permanence, to all 
Communist ideological pronouncements, from Mr. Khrushchev’s continued 
faith in the ultimate victory of Communism to = theoretician’s condemnation of 
cybernetics; but it may do much more than this in helping to produce something 
that we still sadly lack—a coherent functional picsure of Soviet ideology. 
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The trisection of ideological material is, however, only the first step toward 
this ultimate desideratum. By itself, it would fail in its purpose and might even 
produce the reverse of the desired effect, unless observers and writers fully 
realize that classification must remain flexible, particularly as regards that which 
Prof. Bocheński calls “declassified” material, such as this or that scientific theory or 
even elements of theory.! Admittedly, great freedom in the discussion of many 
such items is now the rule rather than the exception; but the Party’s neutrality 
ceases as soon as there ate signs of philosophical implications, either in the items 
themselves or in the generalizations that follow, and this again, among certain 
* Soviet scientists, is the rule rather than the exception. Nor must it ever be for- 

gotten that all such material must eventually be digested or incorporated by the pro- 
` fessional philosophers into the “systematic superstructure,” the middle section of 
Prof. Bochenski’s proposed ideological triptych, and linked up with the basic 
dogmas. Finally, the point must once more be stressed that no significant move 
in Soviet philosophy, and by definition in Soviet philosophy of science, is ever 
unconnected with a past, present or planned move in Communist policy, even 
though this connection may not at first sight be apparent. It would be jejune to 
suppose that all this is not known to Prof. Bocheński, and the reviewer is confident 
that these fundamental rules will be incorporated in his system when it is fully 
developed. Meanwhile, it is apparent that the contributors to the first issue have 
not yet fully assimilated the idea of trisection itsel? nor made the functional 
approach the central logic in the treatment of their material. 


Thus, Dr. Fleischer, in his otherwise excellent analysis of the now greatly acti- 
vated disputes concerning Lenin’s conception of the materiality of the world, 
of matter and mind, and their relation to each other, fails to note that the recent 
intensification of these disputes coincides with the appearance of psychology 
proper on the ideological scene, from which it was banned with the elevation of 
Pavlov’s reflexology in 1950: this in its turn had been made possible by the advance 
of cybernetics, the latter being directly connected wita the highest form of ideo- 
logical dogma-the new Party Program and Communist Construction. Having 
noted this general failing, we must compliment Dr. Fleischer on having success- 
fully brought out a point often glossed over by critics of Soviet Marxism—the 
vagueness and occasionally overt ambivalence of Lenin’s definitions of fun- 
damental categories of Marxist materialism in his Materialism and Empiriocriticism, 
which is still regarded in the USSR as the final authority in all questions concerning 
the philosophy of science in general and of the theory of cognition in particular. 
Dr. Fleischer illustrates this with the help of pronouncements made by Soviet 
philosophers themselves, which is always the best way, and outlines the resulting 
split of the latter into two groups, those who search for more precise, univalent 
and rational definitions and those who defend the dogma as it stands. It is only 
regrettable that Dr. Fleischer bad no space or time to develop the theme more 





- 1 The term “declassified” used by Prof. Bocheński is apt to be misleading, implying as it does that 
the Party has lost all ideological interest in the matter. In the reviewer’s opinion, “unclassified” would 
be better. 
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fully so as to give the reader more information on what is now becoming the 
central subject of dispute, namely, the philosophic-scientific implications of 
Lenin’s Spinozist idea regarding reflection (otrzzhenie) as being an attribute of 
matter generally—an idea mentioned only curscrily in Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism and pushed completely into the backgrcund under Stalin. 


In his introductory note on classification, Prof. Bochenski seems to imply 
that logic belongs to the “declassified” categcry of doctrines and disciplines, 
where ideological issues weigh less than in otker categories or not at all. With 
this judgement it is difficult to agree, not only because of the frequent ideological . 
repressions suffered by logicians under Stalin, but also because of the treatment 
now accorded to logic in textbooks on Dialectical Materialism, where it is still 
regarded as being completely subordinate to dialectics. The author of the very 
scholarly review of two Soviet conferences on Icgic, D. D. Comey, as a specialist 
interested i in his own subject, may, of course, be excused from knowing all the 
ins and outs of Soviet philosophy of science; but his analysis would certainly 
have gained in interest if he had addressed himself, even cursorily, to the question 
why formal logic was negated and how the dialecticians are expected to maintain 
their hold upon “the most general laws governing the universe, including man’s 
thoughts.” That their position is in fact becom:ng insecure was recently exem- 
plified by the blunt condemnation of “objective dialectics” by Polish and Czech 
logicians, and the movement may easily spread to the USSR itself, again under 
the aegis of the new Party Program, with its emphasis upon the strictly scientific 
or statistical approach to problems of Communist construction. 


Ideological considerations do not seem to have played an important part 
in the treatment of mathematical logic in the past, its neglect in the days of Stalin 
being more likely the result of ignorance of its coming importance than of the 
association of most exponents of the discipline with logical positivism, seman- 
ticism and symbolism. This, at any rate, is the present reviewer’s impression, 
which is confirmed by the brief account of the icteraction between the discipline 
and Soviet philosophy included in the study of many-valued logic by Hackstaff 
and Bochenski, devoted to an examination of the latest Soviet book on the 
subject by A. A. Zinovev. It lies outside the purpose of the present review to 
attempt any assessment from the technical point of view either of the book or of 
its analysis in Studies on Soviet Thought. It is obvious, however, that Zinovev is 
confused in his philosophical ideas, nor have his reviewers done very much to 
clarify this aspect of the question, which is a pity, for, though possibly falling 
at present within Prof. Bochenski’s category or declassified disciplines, it will 
sooner or later have to be “digested” by the dialecticians. 


The omission of a thorough analysis of phi‘osophic issues and ideological 
implications may be considered no more than a minor defect in the case of a 
review of a technical work devoted to a speciclized subject such as multiva- 
lent logic; it is no longer a minor defect, however, when it comes to the treatment 
of Soviet physics, particularly in an article devoted especially to the philosophy 
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of physics. Here, if anywhere, one expected to see the- application of Prof. Bo- 
cheviski’s suggestions, i.e., a differentiation of doctrines end theories according 
to categories of ideological significance, the tracing of major trends and of their 
connection with the basic dogma. Even if Dr. S. Miiller-Markus had kept within 
the limits indicated by the title of his article, “The Organization of the Soviet 
Philosophy of Physics from December 1960 Onwards,” by which the author 
presumably means the outward manifestations of the efforts to coordinate the 
work of scientists and philosophers, something more might have been expected 
than a compilation of titles of conferences, subjects discussed and names of 
participants, coupled with a vague indication of a liberalization in the treatment 
of science by the ideologists and a corresponding inclination among the scientists 
to criticize freely the exponents of Dialectical Materialism if not the dogma 
itself. A thorough analysis of such outward manifestations should have connected 
the recent series of decrees, conferences, seminars, etc., with such events as 
the anti-Stalinist resolutions of 1954-55. at the Institute of Philosophy, the 
drawing up oi a program of coordination shortly before the Twentieth Party 
Congress, the 1958 All-Union Conference: of Scientists and Philosophers and 
finally the directives of the Central Committee regarding the tasks of the ideolo- 
gists in connection with the new Party Program; it should have included refer- 
ences to the participants placing them in categories not only professionally but 
also as belonging to the “progressives,” to those who under cover of anti- 
revisionism tried their best to “te-Stalinize” the philosophy of physics, or to 
those who adopted a neutral attitude. Such a study is not yet available, and would 
have been of considerable value. The author, however, goes much further than 
the title of his contribution implies, and tries to give a summary of the views 
expressed by both scientists and philosophers. To do so in the space available 
to the author without lapsing into a piecemeal manner is admittedly an extremely 
difficult task but not, we submit, an impossible one. As it is, Dr. Miiller-Markus’s 
atticle may satisfy the specialist who has assiduously followed the evolution of 
the Soviet philosophy of physics, but it will leave others somewhat puzzled. 
It is, for example, certainly interesting to know that Professor Kopnin, author 
of the section on the dialectics of cognition in the authoritative Osnovy marks- 
istskot filosofii, has come forward with the thesis’ of the limited scope of any world 
outlook and presumably, therefore, of Dialectical Materialism, but this isolated 
fact acquires significance only in connection with the tendency recently observ- 
able among accredited dialecticians to condone and even surreptitiously en- 
courage a mild positivism among scientists. It is equally interesting to note that 
A. A. Markov, previously one of the positivist clan among the scientists, has 
now advanced the view that the general concept of cybernetics should be expanded 
into a general theory of the world causal network, which places him alongside 
those whom the dialecticians suspect of harboring ambitious plans to create a 
new philosophy, and also alongside Fok and Aleksandrov, Kozyrev and Ivanenko, 
i.e., those proponents of grandiose generalizations whom the ideologists had 
accused not so long ago of being “objective idealists” or worse. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Miiller-Markus still refuses to recognize that such a group exists 
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and that it is continuously gaining influence despite temporary setbacks. If he 
did, he would, one feels sure, also recognize taat the need to fight its growing 
influence and not philosophical liberalism has driven a number of the most 
prominent ideologists and finally Mitin to side with the positivist group among 
the scientists, represented by such men as Kap_tsa, Tamm and Shirokov. Nor is 
this all.'For example, Dr. Miiller-Markus nozes that scientists ate dissatisfied 
_ with the only really authoritative post-Stalin textbook on Soviet philosophy, 
which, considering that the book was specifically prepared'in response to a 
peremptory demand for a close coordination of Dialectical Materialism with 
natural science, is certainly a point of interest. This dissatisfaction, however, 
only falls into proper perspective when it is realized that the book in question, 
Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, published in 1958, quite recently entered its third 
edition substantially unaltered; that its chief editor, Konstantinov, was, and 
probably still is, one of the most ardent “re-Stalinizers” and he and others of 
his ilk, e.g., Mitio, chief editor of Voprosy filosofi, still occupy some key positions 
at the Institute of Philosophy. In short, Dr. Müller-Markus’s contribution, an 
expert analysis of salient technical features by a specialist in physics, suffers by 
its very virtues in the eyes of a general student of Soviet thought, who might 
legitimately have expected to find in it a coherent picture of recent movements on 
one of the most important sectors of the “ideological front.” 

As expected in a publication controlled by Prof. Bocheński, the section devoted 
specifically to systematized information pure and simple is at a high level. Invalu- 
able not only to students of philosophy but to any student of Soviet affairs 
is the chronological table of important events with references to Voprosy filosofii 
and the new philosophical periodical Filosofskie nauki. If these references could 
be extended to: other publications which, though not devoted to philosophy as 
such, often provide an effective link between philosophy and ideology in the 
broader sense (e.g., Kommunist and Ekonomichs_kaya gazeta), such a table in itself 
would make Studies in Soviet Thought indispensakle to all of us. 

To sum up: If contributors to Studies in Soviet T bought, including the compilers 
of the information section, take Prof. Bochenski’s system to heart, particularly 
if the latter develops this system on the basis of actual examples, Studies in Soviet 
Thought will undoubtedly represent a very valuable addition to Sovietology in 
the best sense of the word. $ C. Olgi 


x 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: - 

STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, 
No. 3 (New Series), 1962, 208 pp. (In English.) 

The issue opens with Herman Achminov’s 
“Khrushchev’s ‘Creative Development’ of Marx- 
ism-Leninism,” which discusses Khrashchev’s de- 
Stalinization measures and rejects the view that, 
in the light of these measures, Khrushchev must 
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be a revisionist or that under his regime Soviet 
Commanism 1s undergoing a liberalization; any 
deviation from previous procedure is merely tac- 
tical, and Communist aims and methods remain 
essenticlly the same. 

In ar. article based on the proceedings of “The 
Party Congresses of the Turkestani Republics” 
held ic September 1961, Tamurbek Davletshin 
shows zhat, according to the reports read’ by the 


local Communist leaders themselves, despite all 
the efforts of the regime, industrial and agricul- ` 
tural production plans have not been fulfilled, 
productivity is on the decline, people are stil 
attached to religion, Communist propaganda and 
ideological instruction have not achieved the 
expected results, and hooliganism and delin- 
quency ate rife. 

“Towards a Single Socialist Nation,” by An- 
thony Adamovich, discusses Soviet efforts to 
create a single entity out of the many nationalities 
of the Soviet Union, while in “Forty Years of 
Soviet Rule in Armenia,” Sargis Torossian sur- 
veys the history of the establishment of the Soviet 
tegime in Armenia and discusses the reasons for 
postponing the celebrations of the fortieth anni- 
versary of the event from November 29, 1960, 
to May 1961. 

The author of “A Survey of Soviet Agriculture,” 
Alexander Arkhimovich, gives an account of 
failures in agricultural productivity in the USSR 
and concludes that the causes for this do not lie in 
temporary setbacks or in climatic and soil con- 
ditions but stem from the very nature of the Soviet 
regime. 

Evgeny Glovinsky’s article on “The Economic 
Relations of the USSR with Latin America” analy- 
ses the postwar increase in trade between the 
Soviet Union and the countnes of Latin América, 
showing that the main Soviet aim is not the cap- 
ture of markets but political penetration. Mar- 
garet Dewar discusses “Labour and Wage Reforms 
in the USSR” in recent years and attempts to 
establish that the present trend in Soviet labor 
policy is to extend de-Stalinization into the eco- 
nomic field and into the field of labor relations, 
without, however, upsetting the basic system 
established during the Stalin era or fundamentally 
changing the situation of the masses. 

In “Lake Sevan Development Projects in Soviet 
Armenia,” Levon Mikirutchian surveys the hydro- 
electric, irrigation and other development projects 
based on exploitation of the waters of one of the 
largest high-altitude lakes in the world. “Soviet 
Historians and the Peasant Reforms of 1861” is 
an analysis by George Guins of the scant attention 
paid by the Soviet press to the centenary of this 


mulestone in Russian history, which shows that 
Soviet historians are directed to view the event 
solely from the angle of the class struggle and to 
ignore any liberal tendencies among court circles 
and the ruling landowning class of the time. 

In “Soviet Exploitation of the Taras Shevchenko 
Centenary,” Panas Fedenko refutes Soviet alle- 
gations that Shevchenko was a prophet of the 
victory of Communism by tracing the life of the 
poet and quoting extracts from his poems. David 
Burg’s “Leonid Leonov’s Search” surveys the 
literary career of the prominent Soviet writer and 
points out the effects of external influences on his 
work during the various phases of Communist 
rule. “The Soviet Ideological Sounding Board,” 
by Constantine Olgin, 1s a review of the 1960 
issues of Voprosy filosofii, monthly organ of the 
Institute of Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, and “Youth and Life in New Soviet 
Literature,” by Vera Aleksandrova, 1s a survey of 
the predominant themes in Soviet literature in the 
last few years. 

In the “Notes and Comments” section, “Cnm- 
inal Law Procedure in Communist China and the 
USSR,” by Alexander Kashin, compares the two 
systems and shows the arbitrary nature of Chinese 
law and its constant modification according to the 
exigencies of the moment and the policy the Party 
deems it necessary to adopt. “Soviet Prize Com- 
petition in India,” by Indian contributor Pran 
Nath Agarwala, gives an eye-witness account of a 
novel propaganda device used by representatives 
of Communist countries in India among visitors 
who attended the Indian Industries Fair held in 
New Delhi from November 14 to December 31, 
1961. 

The “Books and Periodicals” section contains 
Evgeny Glovinsky’s review of Erik Boettcher’s 
Dis Sonzetische Wirtschaftspolitik am Scheidewege, 
S. Kirsanov’s review of the 1960 issues of Zhelez- 
nodorozbny transport, organ of the Ministry of Rail- 
toad Communications, and a “List of Books Pub- 
lished in Turkestan and Azerbaidzhan, 1956—60,” 
compiled by Tamurbek Davletshin. 

The issue concludes with “Institute News and 
Notes,” which gives a brief account of recent 
Institute activities. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1962 i 


1 Defense Minister Malinovsky’s May Day 
message published. 

Construction of Karakum Canal connecting 
Ashkhabad with the Amu-Darya completed. 

Soviet space pilot Titov attends reception 
at UN headquarters in New York and gives 
television interview for Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Reception in honor of participants in May 
Day celebrations held in Moscow. 

2 Malinovsky’s May Day speech on Red Square 
published. 

Soviet medical exhibition opens in Havana. 

3 Announcement that Austrian Chancellor Gor- 
bach will make an official visit to the Soviet 
Union in June. 

President Kennedy receives Titov. 

Indonesian governmental delegation headed 
by Foreign Minister Subandrio arrives in 
Moscow. 

Japanese Minister of Agriculture and For- 
estry arrives in Moscow for talks on fishing 
catches. 

East ‘German Premier Ulbricht receives 
General of the Army Yakubovsky in con- 
nection with his appointment as Commander 
in Chief of Soviet Army Group in Germany. 

Khrushchev attends plenary session of 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. 

4 Soviet trade and industrial exhibition opens 
in Rio de Janeiro. 

“Conference marking the fiftieth anniversary 
of Prasda opens in Moscow. 

Brezhnev gives luncheon in honor of 
Dowager Queen Elizabeth of the Belgians. 

Retiring Cuban Ambassador received by 
Brezhnev and First Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

5 Awards presented to journalists and press 
workers at investiture in the Kremlin, ` 

6 Reception held in the Kremlin to mark fiftieth 
anniversary of Pravda. 

Death of Colonel-General N. I. Gusev. 


7 Publication of conversation between Ulbricht 
and editors of Prasda and Izvestia Satyukov 
and Adzhubsei. 
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' Official opening of Marx and Engels 
Mcseum in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry for exchange of 
views on fishing in the Sea of Japan. 

8 Gcevernment holds reception in Kremlin to 
ma-k conclusion of Second International 
Tcaaikovsky Competition, 

Reception held in Moscow in honor of 
vis ting Indonesian governmental delegation. 

Delegation of Soviet Party officials headed 
by Central Committee Secretary Ilichev flies 
from Moscow to Prague. 

foviet-Brazilian trade agreement for 1962 
signed in Rio de Janeiro. 

9 Publication of Malinovsky’s order of the day 
on the anniversary of Germany’s defeat in 
Werld War I. 

Minister of Railroad Communications 
Bethchev’s speech of May 8 at All-Union 
Railroad Conference published. 

10 Resort that members of the , Leningrad 
Petroleum Research Institute have discovered 
traces of organic matter in a meteorite. 

Ehrushchev addresses All-Union Railroad 
Conference. 

Soviet-Cuban agreement on provision of 
tecanical assistance to develop the Cuban 
chemical industry signed in Havana, 

11 President Kennedy’s Press Secretary Pierre 
Salnger arrives in Moscow at the mvanon 

of Tzvestia editor Adzhubei. 


12 Kbrushchev receives Pierre Salinger at his 


country home near Moscow. 


14 First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives British 
Arabassador Sir Frank Roberts at the Jatter’s 
request, 

First plenary session of newly elected 
Supreme Court of the USSR. 

Presentation of 1962 Lenin prizes for litera- 
ture and art held in the Kremlin. 


` 15 Pierre Salinger visits the editorial offices of 


Prevda and Izvestia and later attends a reception 
heH in his honor by the United States Am- 
bagsador. 


3 Party and governmental delegation headed 
by Khrushchev leaves Moscow for Sofia. 
Togolese delegation arrives in Moscow. 
French trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for talks on Franco-Soviet trade in 1963—65. 


16 Adzhubei holds luncheon in honor of Pierre 
Salinger. 
17 Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Varna 
published. 
Death of Admiral Golovko, First Deputy 
Commander in Chief of Soviet Naval Forces. 


19 Celebration of fortieth anniversary of the All- 

Union Lenin Pioneer Organization. 

Khrushchev speaks at reception in horor of 
Soviet delegation in Sofia, 

Joint declaration of Soviet and Bulgarian 
delegations signed in Sofia. 

Regular air services between the Soviet 
Union and the Sudan inaugurated. 


21 Announcement of production of new 800— 
1000 h.p. diesel motor “Uralmash-9D” for 
oil-drilling rigs. 

Space pilot Gagarin flies to Tokyo. 

22 Fifth All-Union Congress of the Voluntary 
Society for Cooperation with the Army, Air 
Force and Navy (DOSAAF) opens in Moscow. 

Mali Premier Modibo Keita calls on Bre- 
zhnev and Khrushchev in Moscow. 

Atomic reactor brought into operation in 
Minsk. 

Third Congress of Mongolian-Soviet Friend- 
ship Society opens in Ulan-Bator. 

Soviet-Ethiopian cultural cooperation agree- 
ment for 1962 signed in Addis Ababa. 

23 Announcement that All-Union Congress for 
Universal Disarmament and Peace will be 
held in Moscow on July 9-14, 1962, 

Soviet goodwill mission headed by Minister 
of Higher and Special Secondary Education 
Elyutin returns to Moscow from Senegal. 

Talks between Soviet and Mali representa- 
tives on closer relations between the two 
countries and the international situation held 
in Moscow. 


24 Khrushchev and Brezhnev send message of 
congratulations to President Tito on the 
latter’s seventieth birthday. 


Soviet-Yugoslav trade talks held in Moscow. ~ 


Minister of Trade and Industry of Mali 


arrives in Moscow. 


25 Contract for construction of heavy electrical 
equipment factory in Indie signed. 


Announcement that exhibits at Soviet medi- 
cal exhibition held in Havana on May 2—15 
have been presented as a gift to the Cuban 
people by the Soviet government. 

Announcement of launching of American 
space vehicle “Aurora VII.” 

Report on new 1200-kW thermal power 
station being built on the river Stepno1 Zai 
in the Tatar ASSR. f 

Report on construction of large cement 
works at Akhan-Garan in Uzbekistan. 

Soviet-Italian talks on cultural cooperation 
open in Moscow. 

Announcement that Senegalese Premier Ma- 
madou Dia has accepted invitation to pay an 
official visit to the Soviet Union on June 5—15. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary Geor- 
gadze, Finance Minister Garbuzov and Electric 
Power Station Construction Minister I. T. No- 
vikov attend reception given by Argentinian 
Chargé d’A ffaires to mark Argentinian national 
holiday. 

Khrushchev broadcasts on radio and tele- 
vision concerning the visit of the Soviet 
Party and governmental delegation to Bulgaria. 


26 Transcript of proceedings of Central Com- 
mittee’s plenary session of March 5—9 pub- 
lished. 


Guinean Foreign Minister arrıves in Moscow. 


28 Interview with Secretary General of Spanish 
Communist Party concerning wave of indus- 
trial strikes in Spain published. 

“Kosmos-5” earth satellite, equipped with 
apparatus for further study of space, launched. 

Khrushchev, Mikoyan and other Party and 
governmental leaders attend opening of ex- 
hibition of Italian machinery and industrial 
goods in Moscow. 

Goodwill mission from the Republic of 
Dahomey arrives_in Moscow. 

Frontier Guard’s Day. 

President of the Chinese Academy of Medi- 
cal Sciences Huang Chia-sze presented with 
diploma appointing him an overseas member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences in Peking. 

29 Announcement that a new social-political and 
literary-art journal, Rovesnik, is to be pub- 
lished by the All-Union Komsomol and the 
Committee of Soviet Youth Organizations, 
starting in July. The journal’s aim will be to 
propagate among young people the ideas 
contained in the New Party Program. 
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Laotian military delegation headed by Kong 
Le arrives in Moscow. 


Report of arrtval in Havana of delegation , 
of Soviet irrigation and melioration experts , 


headed by Uzbek Party First Secretary Rashidov. 
G-omyko recerves Guinean Foreign Minister. 
Jcint Soviet-Mali communique signed in 


Supreme Soviet Presidium Deputy Chairman 
Organoy receives goodwill mission from Da- 
homey in the Kremlin. ae 


Khrushchev speaks at reception given by the Kremlin. 
Premier Modibo Keita. 31 Report on new 1025-ft television tower 
30 Party delegation headed by Central Committee ereced in Leningrad. 


Secretary Ponomarev and Estonian Party First 
Secretary Kabin arrives in Copenhagen to 
attend Twenty-First Congress of Danish Com- 
munist Party. 


Soviet press delegation leaves Moscow for 
London to attend round-table conference with 
journalists from the United States, Britain and 
Poland. 





Changes and Appointments 


4 V. S. Tolstikoy promoted from Second to 22 A. A. Epishev invested with the rank of 
First Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Party Gereral of the Army and appointed to succeed 
Committee. . Marshal of the Soviet Union F. I. Golikov 

B. A. Popov appointed Second Secretary of as Head of the Central Political Department 
the Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. of the Army and Navy. 


12 A. M. Timoshchenko appointed Ambassador 23 A. A. Epishev released from his post as 
to Tanganyika. Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 


Errata 


On page 23 of the May 1962 issue of the Bulletin, in line 2 of the quotation, “cultured elements” 
should read “cultured strata,” and in line 2 from the bottom of the text, “future attacks” should read 
“future victorious attacks.” 


On page 56 of the same issue, six lines from the botom, “Y. P. Mirenko” should read “Y. P. 
Mironenko,” and on page 64, in the entry for April 30, “N. G. Ignatev” should read “N. G. Ignatov.” 


New Contributors 


SsacHNo, HELEN. Born at Rostov-on-Don; brought tp in Germany. Studied German language 
and literature at Berlin University; took her doctorate in 2943, Contributor to various West German 
newspapers and: radio programs. 
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ARTICLES 


The Party Refuses to Wither Away 


A. YURCHENKO 


The final section of the new Communist Party Program states that “the 
period of the full-scale building of Communism is characterized by a further 
‘ growth in the role and importance of the Communist Party as the leading and guid- 
ing force of Soviet society.” The last few words are echoed in the introduction 
to the new Party statutes, which also give a preliminary definition of the place 
of the Party in the Soviet socio-political system by stan that it is “the highest 
form of socio-political organization.” 


The two ‘preceding Bolsheyik Party programs contained only indirect refer- 
ences to the place of the Party in the socio-political set-up. The 1903 program of 
the Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party, for example, spoke of “‘inter- 
national social democracy as the conscious mouthpiece of the proletarian class 
movement,” whose task was to make the proletariat capable of fulfilling its 
historical mission.1 Although the program of the Russian Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks approved in 1919 was formulated under totally different circumstances, 
it limited itself to repeating the contents of the first program word for word, 
merely replacing “international social democracy” with “international Com- 
munist Party.”’? 

The special position of the Party as a leading force in Soviet society was first 
officially entrenched not in a Party but a state document-the second Soviet 
Constitution of 1936, which, in defining the rights of Soviet citizens to form 
organizations, described the Communist Party as “the guiding nucleus of all 


1 KPSS » rexolystsiyakh i resbeniyakh sexdov, konferentsti i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union ın the Resolutions and Decisions of its Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee 
Plenary Sessions), 7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part I, p. 39. 

2 Ibid., pp. 410-11. 
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workers’ organizations, both public? and state.” Two decades later, this clause 
was formulated more precisely and in greater detail outside the Soviet Union 
in the constitutions of the Mongolian People’s Fepublic and the Czechoslovakian 
Socialist Republic, which were put together under ‘the anfinency of Soviet 
theoreticians. 


There can be little doubt that this clause wil feature poaka in the new 
Soviet Constitution due shortly to appear. One of the most authoritative Soviet 
experts on state affairs, Director of the Academy of Sciences’ Institute of State 
and Law P. Romashkin, has proposed that the leading role of the Party and its 
further enbancement be precisely and thoroughly stipulated in a new constitution.‘ 
There remains, however, the question to what 2xtent the conclusions arrived at 
by the present Party leaders and entrenched m the new Program correspond 
to the original views on this subject, which remained in force till very recently. 

From the inception of the Bolshevik Party, Lenin held that its function 
should be radically different from that envisaged for political organizations 
by both bourgeois and socialist theoreticians of the time. Summing up his views 
on the question after the establishment of the Communist dictatorship in Russia, 
he spoke of the need to “transform the old -ype of European parliamentary 
party, in fact reformist and only slightly touched with revolutionary color, into ` 
a new type of party, into a really revolutionary Communist party.” 5 This new 
type of party, according to a somewhat later interpretation of Stalin’s, should 
constitute a “leading” and “organized detachment of the working class” and the 
“highest form” of its class organization. These sociological features predetermine 
the historical purpose of the Party—to serve as the “instrument of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.”® : 


Interpreting the first of these statements, Stalin pointed out that “a party 
cannot be a real party if it limits itself to register-ng what the mass of the working 
class experiences and thinks, if it trails behind a spontaneous movement, ... 
if it does not know how to raise itself higher then the momentary interests of the 
proletariat.” It “must stand at the head of the working class, it must look beyond 
the working class.” Thus, despite the fact that it must be a detachment of the 
class, there is an essential, qualitative difference between the Party and class as a 
whole, Stalin held that this difference could not cisappear until classes disappeared 
and so long as the working class as a whole was still deprived of the opportunity 
to raise itself to the level of the leading detachment.” 


As to the Party’s being the “highest form cf class organization of the prole- 
tariat,” Lenin based this idea on the fact that the Party was intended to serve 
as the best school for educating leaders of the working class and was the only 





3 Obshcbestvennye organizais are “social organizations” as opposed to governmental and other 
organs of state. In the Baletin, the term 1s normally translated as “social” or “public organizations.” 

£ Sovetskoe gosudarstvo ı pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 37. 

5 V. I. Lenin, Sochimeniya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XX XT, Moscow, 1952, p. 183. 

° J. V. Stalin, Voprosy lennixera (Problems of Leninismy, 11th ed., Moscow, 1947, pp. 65ff. 

7 Ibid., pp. 66—67. 
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organization capable of providing centralized leadership in the struggle of the 
proletariat. By virtue of these properties the Party could and must, according to 
Stalin, “transform . . . all and every non-Party organization of the working class 
into supplementary agencies and driving belts uniting it with the class,” thus 
becoming the main, if not the only, “instrument of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.”?® 

In this latter capacity, Stalin remarks that “the Party is necessary to the 
proletariat not only to bring about the dictatorship,” but “‘still more to maintain 
the dictatorship, consolidate it and extend it in the interests of the complete 
victory of socialism.” This was to be achieved by instilling in the masses of the 
proletariat a spirit of discipline and organization and an imperviousness to the 
corrosive effects of petty bourgeois elements and petty bourgeois customs, and 
by educating the masses as a force capable of destroying the class system and 
preparing for the organization of socialist production.® 

All this demanded especial care in selecting members for this new type 
of party. In this respect ideological criteria were not the only—and to a certain 
extent not even the most important—factors. According to the theoreticians, an 
organization in which there occurs a “transformation of the authority of ideas 
into an authority of power”? is “strengthened not only by constantly purging 
itself of opportunistic elements”;11 even “the removal from responsible posts 
of outstanding Communists who are prone to vacillate... may prove useful.” 12 
Lenin claimed that in a period of civil war the Communist Party could 
fulfill its duty only if it were organized in the most centralized manner, if it 
were governed by iron discipline bordering on military discipline, and iffits 
Party center were an authoritative organ with wide powers.13 While, however, 
Lenin was speaking of the need for such draconian rules under wartime conditions, 
Stalin interpreted his words to mean that the need for discipline in the Party must 
be stressed even after the achievement of the dictatorship, not to a less “but to a ` 
still greater degree.’’14 

Working on this basis, Lenin claimed, the Party “obtains unanimity and this 
unanimity of the leading thousand, hundred thousand, million >.. becomes the 
will of the class.”15 Such an interpretation of the role of the Party in society, 
serving as the theoretical basis for its political practice, in fact turns the Party 
from an instrument of the dictatorship of the proletariat into a dictator in its 
own right. This conclusion was also reached by the Party theoreticians. Zinoviev, 
for example, in his work Leninism, reviewing the Soviet system from the standpoint 
of its class composition, suggested that since the direct mainspring of power 


3 Ibid., pp. 69-71. 

° Ibid., p. 72. 
10 Lenn, op. cit., Vol. VU, 1950, p. 339. 
11 Stalin, op. cit., p. 75. 
12 Lenin, op. cit., VoL XXXI, 1950, p. 358. 
13 Ibid., p. 185. Pa 
M Stalin, op. cit., p. 73. 
15 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XIX, 1952, p. 365. 
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was the Communist Party, “in this sense we have a dictatorship of the Party.”18 
Similarly Sorin, author of Lenin’s Teaching on tue Party, which was published in 
the twenties, stated that “the dictatorship of the proletariat is the dictatorship 
of the Party.”+” Finally, at the Second Congress of the Comintern, Lenin expressed 
his agreement with the opinion voiced by cer-ain of the participants that “by 
the term dictatorship of the proletariat we uncerstand essentially a dictatorship 
of its organized and mentally aware minority.’*18 


For Stalin and most of the Party leaders, aowever, such a frank portrayal 
of the political system was unacceptable for many reasons, and the author of 
Problems of Leninism devoted a good fifteen pages to casuistic attempts aimed at 
proving that Lenin’s admission of the existence of a dictatorship of the Party 
fin essence” did not mean its existence “in oto.” The main arguments used 
by Stalin to defend his thesis that the Communist dictatorship was a dictatorship 
of a class and not of the Party were as follows first, the authority of the Party 
was based not on fear or the unlimited tights of the Party but on faith in and 
support of the Party by the working class;#° second, all the work of the Party 
passed through the soviets,*! and was carried out through the governmental 
apparatus. ?# 


Stalin neglected to mention what political and legal guarantees ensured the 
masses’ “trust” in and “support” of the Part. Indeed, he admitted that the 
Party held power alone and did not share it with other parties.23 His second 
argument was contradicted by the theory that the soviets, the state apparatus 
and all non-Party organizations of the workin class were merely “subsidiary 
agencies” and “driving belts” linking the Pa-ty with the class.24 Following 
Lenin’s lead, Stalin admitted that the Party wes also the “nucleus of power,” 
but tried to refute assertions that a dictatorship of the Party existed by using the 
unconvincing argument that “it is not and cannot be identified with state power.’*5 
However, immediately afterwards Stalin found ic necessary to quote some words 
by Lenin which greatly weakened the categoricel nature of the above argument: 
“As the ruling party, we could not avoid me-ging the upper stratum of the 
soviets with the upper stratum of the Party; in our state, they are Sess and 
will remain so.’’*6 


Of course, the term ‘Party dictatorship” is a far from accurate description 
of the Soviet regime. Here it must first be recognized that the upper stratum of 


18 As quoted ın Stalin, op. cit., p. 133. 
17 Thid., p. 122. 

18 Lenin, op. sst., Vol. XXXI, p. 210. 
19 Stalin, op. cit., p. 122. i 
20 Ibid., p. 127. 

#1 Lenin, op. cit., Vol. XXXI, p. 31. 
23 Ibid., Vol. XXXII, 1952, p. 2. 

23 Stalin, op. sst., p. 135. 

* Tbid., pp. 710-71. 

33 Thid., p. 124. 

26 Lenin, op. et., Vol. XXXII p. 153. 
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the Party has always been the force which has formed and expressed the “will” 
of that Party, centralized at it is, bound by iron discipline and compelled to be 
“united” in all its views and decisions. ‘This upper stratum, again, has not always 
been synonymous with the Central Committee of the Party. For two decades, 
it was identified with the one-man dictatorship of Stalin, the First Secretary of 
the Party who acted directly through the secretariat of the Central Committee and 
relied on the political police as his main instrument. Under these conditions, the 
Party organization, taken as a whole, might be called not so much the initiator 
as the instrument of the dictatorship. 


The existence of this instrument—the Party—was recognized by Lenin as 
essential during a “stubborn struggle, bloody or bloodless, . . . against the forces 
and traditions of the old society.”?? The disappearance of all class features in 
society should therefore lead to the disappearance of the need for a class dic- 
tatorship and subsequently for its instruments and class organization in general. 
Communist theoreticians of the twenties, making every effort to instill the 
concept of a new type of party and its leading role, did not feel themselves free 
to ignore that part of Marxist doccrine dealing with the social structure of the 
future. The resolution of the Second Congress of the Comintern indirectly 
pointed to the possibility that the historical role of the Party would come to an 
end in the Communist future: “. . . the need for a political party of the proletariat 
will lapse only with the complete elimination of classes.” The same resolution 
even implied that the demise of the Party might take place earlier than that, “when 
Communism ceases to be the object of the struggle and the entire working class 
has become Communist,” that is, even while classes still existed and before the 
arrival of what is termed “complete Communism.”*8 Stalin could not envisage 
a class society without a class dictatorship and therefore regarded the continuance 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat right up to the creation of a classless society 
as only natural. Only then, as he faconically put it, “with the disappearance of 
classes, with the withering away of the dictatorship of the proletariat, must the 
Party too die.”?® 


In the light of these views, it would be natural to suppose that, as the construc- 
tion of the new socialist society proceeded and classes began to disappear, both 
the class dictatorship of the proletariat and the intensive leadership of the govern- 
ing Party should, if not die away, at least become milder; in fact, however, the 
socialist order which, ten years later, Stalin claimed to have established in the 
Soviet Union did not, despite its superficially democratic form, bring with it 
any diminution in the functions of the dictatorship of the proletariat nor of those 
of the Party leadership. Indeed, with the promulgation of the 1936 Constitution, 
which gave a legal footing to the new political forms applicable in view of the 
“victory of socialism in the USSR,” it was stressed that the dictatorship of the 





*7 Ibid, Vol. XXXI, p. 27. 

38 Bolshaya Soreiskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., VoL XXII, Moscow, 
1935, p. 405. f 

% Stalin, op. cit., p. 72. 


working class would not only remain in force end the guiding role of the Com- 
munist Party be maintained without change, but this role would be further 
reinforced legally.°° 


It was along these lines that policy was directed for the next twenty years, 
under the standard of maintaining as far as possible a totalitarian dictatorship. 
However, certain trends which developed during this period, often at variance 
with the wishes of the Soviet leaders, faced the latter with a series of problems 
which dictated a considerable modification of policy. 


* 


Theories formulated since the Twentieth Party Congress regarding the role 
of the Party are closely interwoven with those oa the role and fate of the socialist 
state. Clauses about the “further developmeat of socialist democracy,” the 
enlistment of public organizations in the work oz government, the transformation 
of the Soviet Union from a state of the “dicta-orship of the proletariat” into a 
“state of the whole people” and the development of the socialist state system 
into “Communist public self-government,” like the practical measures designed 
to achieve these ends, created further problems, both theoretical and practical, 
concerning the place of the Party and the tactics it should adopt in new 
circumstances. 


The first tentative suggestions figured in statements made by Khrushchev at 
the beginning of 1958 during an interview he granted to the foreign editor of 
the London Times. In his replies to the latter’s cuestions, Khrushchev stated that 
the role of the Party would grow still further, that in order to strengthen ideolog- 
ical ties between administrative areas of the cowntty at a stage where administra- 
tive ties began to slacken there would automatically be an intensification of the 
role of the Party, and finally that the Party had a stronger basis than the state 
organs since its development was brought about by circumstances deriving from 
the political views of people, that is, from moral principles which would always 
be necessary to mankind.*! The views expressec in these statements have proved 
to be the basis for all subsequent formulations -egarding the role of the Party in 
present conditions. Whereas the Yugoslav revisionists came to the conclusion 
that, with the development of socialist social relations, the state, and simul- 
taneously the Party, would wither away,?* it is an essential element of Soviet 
theory on the subject that, as “the whole course of social development demon- 
strates, ...as one moves nearer to Communism . . . the duties of the Marxist party, 
far from diminishing, in fact increase.”33 The future enhanced role of the Party 
has been officially entrenched in the new Party Program, where it is described 
as a “valid law” deriving “from life itself, frcm the new tasks of Communist 





30 Sosetskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1948, p. 132. E 
31 Prayda, February 16, 1958. 

32 Kommunist, 1960, No. 8, p. 95. 

33 Ibid., p. 46. 
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construction,” and as a reflection of profound qualitative changes in the devel- 
opment of Soviet society.54 


The latter assertions are of interest in that they contain an indirect admission 
that the expectations and prophecies of the founders and early theoreticians 
of Bolshevism have, at least in the form envisaged by them, not been realized in 
the Soviet Union. The new program also contains a revised definition of the 
term “party,” which was always regarded by both Lenin and Stalin as being 
specifically an attribute of a class society: this term has now undergone a modi- 
fication similar to that of the term “state,” the Communist Party now having 
developed from a “party of the working class” into a party “of the whole people.” 


Earlier theoreticians took the view that the proletariat was to be the last 
class in the course of historical development to exercise its domination over 
society, and the Party, its vanguard, the last form of political organization. 
Under the leadership of the Party, the working class was called on to destroy 
the class structure of society and, consequently, all forms of class domination 
and leadership. A prerequisite of this process is the raising of the general level 
of social consciousness to a point where there is no need for any leading stratum. 
Thus the idea of a “party of the whole people” in the presence of a class structure, 
a party which, by virtue of this circumstance, stands to some extent above 
classes, is a complete theoretical innovation in the development of Soviet Marzism- 
Leninism, reflecting, however, a tendency for the Soviet system to develop not 
toward a broad-based democracy embracing all classes, but toward a stabilization 
of its authoritarian features. 


Lenin based his special, leading role of the Party, for the most part, on the 
need to render the proletariat capable of carrying through a social revolution 
and attaining such political power as would enable it to suppress any resistance 
on the part of the exploiters.35 He did not, however, feel free to speak of the 
maintenance by the Party of such a position once these goals had been achieved. 
To quote again from the resolution of the Second Congress of the Comintern 
which Lenin composed: “On the path to this final victory of Communism, it is 
possible that the balance of the three basic proletarian organizations of the 
present time (the Party, the soviets and the trade unions) will change and that 
gradually a single type of workers’ organization will emerge.”36 To Stalin, the 
Party was already not merely “the basic guiding force in the dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” but also the sine qua non of the latter at all times, since “without the 
Party as the basic guiding force any lasting and durable dictatorship of the 
proletariat is impossible.” However, like Lenin, Stalin felt himself bound by the 
old Marxist pattern and compelled to limit the historical mission of the Party 
to the period of the class society and class domination.%” 





4 Molodo: kommunist, 1960, No. 9, p. 13. 

3 KPSS v rezolyutstyakb ..., pp. 39 and 410. 
36 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, loc. cit. 
37 Stalin, op. cit., pp. 72—73. 


A feature of the post-Stalin evolution of Ccmmunist doctrine regarding the 
Party has been that the last of Stalin’s theses (cegarding the withering away of 
the Party once the dictatorship of the proletar:at has ceased to exist) has been 
virtually thrown overboard, while all those referring to its leading role and 
guiding force and the conclusions drawn therefrom, which he used to further 
his personal dictatorship, have remained in force despite the campaign against 
the personality cult, and have now been entrenched in the new Program intended 
as a blueprint for the period of Communist corstruction. 


Dealing with the historical fate of the Party, sociologist V. V. Nikolaev now 
asserts that the.general rule introduced at the Sezond Congress of the Comintern 
that, with the construction of Communism, the Party would merge its identity 
with the ‘people, can no longer be regarded as adequate.3® According to state- ' 
ments made even before the publication of the new Party Program, the Party 
is to exist for “much longer than the socialist state.” 3? It “must be retained until 
a coordinated leadership of all the elements of ommunist self-government has 
been achieved.”4° Romashkin takes the view that even under Communism “the 
Party will for a long time continue to exist and operate, directing and coordinating . 
the activities of the ramified system of Communist self-government.”4! As to 
fixing any precise date at which the Party might disappear from the scene, Shitarev 
regards this as “engaging in a groundless fantas7.”43 . 

Thus the future fate of the Party has now come to be treated from the stand- 
point, not of its ultimate disappearance, but of its perpetuation as a permanent 
feature of the new society. Confirmation of this view is to be found in an article 
published even before the draft of the new Party Program, which stated: 


And should it prove necessary at some stage in the existence of the Communist 
society to create an all-embracing organization to direct Communist self-govern-* 
ment, such an organization can arise only from the Communist Party, which unites 
in its ranks the vanguard of all public organizations of the workers and has accu- 
mulated a vast amount of experience in the construction of Communism.‘ 


It is particularly significant that while the authors of the latest Program, in 
dealing with the future development of Soviet society, felt it necessary to point 
out that at a certain stage the socialist state system would be replaced by Com- 
munist self-government and that at some time in the distant future there would 
be a complete merging of nations through the erasure of national differences, 
they had not a single word to say about the his-orical fate of the Party itself. 

The existence of some leading, guiding, governing and educating element 
is apparently regarded as a feature organically inherent in the new Communist 
social structure. Thus, the gradual transfer of state and governmental functions 





38 Voprosy filosofis, 1958, No. 11, p. 16. 

3 Komenmist, 1958, No. 12, p. 12. 

40 Politicheskos saswoobrazovanis, 1960, No. 8, p. 60. 

41 Partiinaya zbizn, 1961, No. 9, p. 16, z 

42 Polsticheskos samoobrazovanis, 1960, No. 8, p. 25. 

43 Kommunist Sovetskoi Latvii, Riga, 1961, No. 9, p. 40. 
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to public organizations promised during the “development of socialist democracy,” 
far from diminishing the powers of the Party, tends rather to increase them, 
paralysing, or at best neutralizing, the opportunities afforded these public 
_ofganizations to build a truly democratic “public self-government.” This society 
will not be able even in the future to attain that state defined by Boris Meissner 
as Herrschaftslosighkeit, or absence of a dominating force, since the Party will 
continue to exist and operate within it and “even from a Marxist standpoint 
represents a dominating organization.” 44 

This demonstrates that the Party has never been and has no intention of 
becoming a free emanation of society or an organ of society in the sense that its 
ranks will be thrown open to all members of that society or its actions controlled 
by it.’ Such slogans as “the Party exists for the people” and “considers its duty 
to consult with it” have no meaning under a one-party system. In fact, admission 
to membership of the Party is decided by the leading ‘organs of the Party, which 
again, under the one-party system, deprives society of any true legal means of 
influencing its activities or the general administration of public affairs. 

Having once achieved “indivisible leadership by the people,”4® the Party 
has been and remains a political and public corporation basing its membership 
on selection. Disagreement over what form the Party organization should take 
was one of the main reasons for the schism in Russian social democracy from 
which emerged the Communist Party of today. Later, after the seizure of power, 
Lenin demanded a particularly strict selection of members, because “careerists 
and adventurers will inevitably try to attach themselves to the government 
party.”6 The crux of the matter did not, in fact, lie there but in the fact that in a 
corporation where the “authority of ideas” had been replaced by the “authority 
of power” a basic feature became the suppression of the most elementary freedom 
of political discussion and action. Stalin put forward the thesis that “the Party 
strengthens itself by purging itself of opportunists.”47 The fact that the Party 
now claims to have become a party of the whole people does not denote a renun- 
ciation of the right to regulate the expansion of its membership. Soviet theore- 
ticians point out that it will inevitably select for inclusion in its ranks the most 
“progressive, politically aware and proven representatives” of the people.48 
Thus, membership of the Party is raised not so much by the admission of those 
who express a desire to join it as by careful selection on the basis of political, 
official or professional qualities. It is therefore not surprising that the Soviet 
Communist Party remains smaller in proportion to the total population than 
do those of “people’s democracies” such as Poland and Czechoslovakia and 
only about the same as those of such non-Communist countries as Italy. 

Any analysis of the social composition of the Party reveals the significant 
fact that representatives of the two most numerous categories supposed, according 
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to the Party charter and the Constitution, to determine the social profile of the 
Soviet state-workers and peasants—constitute Larely half the membership: in 
1960, 34.5 and 17.1 percent respectively.4® Morecver, it should be borne in mind 
that the peasant - (collective farmer) category iacludes chairmen of collective 
farms, agronomists, animal husbandry experts and others ‘not Seay engaged 
in “peasant” labor. 

Soviet sources themselves admit that there'is a teridency for Party members 
to avoid work in production. Such cases as that of the Moscow Oblast, where 
it is claimed that 70 percent of Party members work in production, are the 
exception and in any case, this does not mean that a majority of them are engaged 
in physical labor. In Azerbaidzhan, for example, less than half the Party members 
living in rural districts “work directly in collective and state farms.’ 

The need for the continued existence and enkanced importance of a specially 
selected and organized “vanguard” during the construction and development 
_ of Communism is justified in the new Program, first, by the increased scale and 
complexity of the problems involved in this construction; second, ‘by the further 
development of socialist democracy and the extension of the rights of the Union 
republics and local organizations; third, by the increase in the creative activity 
of the masses; and, finally, by the growing importance of the theory of scientific 
Communism and the need to intensify Communist education of the workers.51 

From earlier propagated tenets of Marxism and Leninism, it would have 
appeared that these factors should in fact have indicated precisely the opposite—a 
need to curtail the role of the Party. An increas2 in the creative activity of the 
masses and the development of socialist democracy should have facilitated the 
emergence of a mass Communist social consciousness capable of resolving the 
most complex problems involved in the construction of Communism without 
the guardianship of, or at least with ever diminishing “direction” from, any 
special ideological and organizational “vanguard.” Evidently the Party leaders, 
mindful of past experience, fear that growing social and political consciousness 
among the masses, once free from the supervision of the Party, might lead to 
something quite different from what the Party Prozram envisages, might stimulate 
centrifugal processes within the Soviet empire and lead to ideological develop- 
ments opposed to, if not incompatible with, “scientific Communism.” For this 
reason, Soviet social development cannot be allowed to proceed in a /aissez-faire 
manner, but must ever be “directed,” and social consciousness constantly and 
increasingly “educated,” as has in fact been the case both in the Soviet Union 
itself and its satellites since the advent to power of Bolshevism. 

On the surface, the old formula that the leadership of the Party is implemented 
through the governmental apparatus and that Pa-ty agencies are not to displace 
those of the state still holds good, but at the same time it is now stipulated that 
the role of the Party apparatus in this field is to be increased. Apart from the fact 
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that, as seems likely, the enhanced role of the Party will be legislated for in the 
expected new Soviet Constitution, it is also probable that, whereas up till now 
directives of the Party leaders have constituted the “political basis of legislation” 
and in certain cases, such as joint decrees of the Party Central Committee and the 
Council of Ministers, have acquired the “force of law,”5* in future directives of 
the Party will be more fully and specifically reflected in legislation regarding 
economic and cultural construction. 53 

Thus, the enactment of legislation is to be further concentrated in the hands 
of the Patty, despite propagandist assertions that the supreme soviets are to play 
a greater role in this work. The “highest executive and managerial organ of 
state power”—the Council of Ministers—is to be made even more directly depend- 
ent upon the Central Committee Presidium, since the joint decrees of the Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers are to become virtually the basic form 
of governmental activity. 

Earlier in this article, we quoted Lenin’s statement that in a number of cases 
a merging of the upper strata of Party and government would be inevitable. ‘This 
process has been extensively applied, mainly in the sphere of political leadership 
of the armed forces (for example the Central Political Department of the Army 
and Navy, which, although an organ of the Ministry of Defense, operates with 
the rights of a department of the Party Central Committee), but also in the 
management of transport, agriculture and in other spheres. The decree of the 
Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers of March 22, 1962, increased 
the direct participation of Party representatives in the state direction of agri- 
culture through Union, republic, krai and oblast agricultural committees. This 
means that the first secretaries of republican central committees and krai and 
oblast committees not only participate in the work of these agricultural com- 
mittees but are their ex officio heads. 

However, the main manifestation of the Party’s dominant role in Soviet society 
remains the persistent intrusion on the ideological and political plane of the 
requirement that all leadership must come from the Party alone, the ever growing 
importance of whose organizational work, it is claimed, “derives from the very 
nature of the socialist structure and from the new Communist formation.”®4 
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Manning the Iron Curtain 


VYACHESLAV P. ARTEMYEV 


Previous articles published in the Ballistix, deeling with the Soviet armed forces, have 
contained little information on the organization of the Soviet frontier security system. 
The frontier forces in fact constitute an important part of overall Soviet military might 
and act as the “lock” on the Iron Curtain. The fo lowing article is of particular interest in 
view of the fact that the frontier forces, althocgh well-trained combat units, are not 
controlled by the Ministry of Defense and are isually ignored in Soviet disarmament 
proposals, 


On May 28, 1918, a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
RSFSR established the Soviet frontier security farces. At that time, the country 
was engulfed in civil war, fighting was taking place on all sides and, since they 
were not required for their intended purpose owing to the military blockade, the 
frontier troops were incorporated in the Red Army and turned into ordinary 
field units. Only in 1922, when the Civil War was over, were certain formations 
and units of the Red Army detached to guard the state frontiers. The initial 
strength of the frontier security forces in 1922 was probably in the region of 
200,000 men, subsequently rising until, by the Leginning-of World War I, it 
had reached 350,000—400,000. Frontier divisions. brigades and regiments were 
later renamed frontier detachments (ofryady); consisting of a number of command 
_ centers (komendatury) responsible for so many ind_vidual frontier posts (zastavy). 
This nomenclature has been retained to the preseat day. 

From the time of their institution, frontier security troops have been the 
responsibility of the central agency for state secuzity, originally the All-Russian 
Extraordinary Commission of the Council of People’s Commissars (the Cheka), 
the forerunner of the present Committee for State Security (KGB). This central 
agency subsequently changed its name several times and at various stages was 
responsible to the People’s Commissariat (later Ministry) of Internal Affairs 
(NKVD and MVD) with the status of a “chief administration” or “central 
authority,” or became an independent ministry (NKGB and MGB) until the 
formation of the KGB. Despite these changes, however, the frontier security 
forces have always remained responsible to the police agencies and not to the 
Commissariat, or Ministry, of Defense. 

At present, the official title of these forces is ‘Frontier Forces of the Commit- 
tee for State Security attached to the USSR Council of Ministers.” Although 
responsible to the police agencies, these troops are not police forces but are 
composed of personnel drawn from the general military draft. In the frontier 
forces, the term of active service for ground troops is three years (one year longer 
than in the Soviet Army) and for seaborne persornel four years (the same as in 
the Soviet Navy). Officers of the frontier forces sezve on the same terms as those 
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in other branches of the armed services. Thus the frontier security forces are, 
in fact, ordinary troops, but for organizational purposes under the control of the 
Committee for State Security and not the Ministry of Defense. On operational 
duty, therefore, they are not under the control of the Army or Navy, and it is 
only when they are on garrison duty that all questions relating to them are 
decided by commanders of military districts and garrison commanders through 
the senior commanders of frontier troops in the districts or garrisons concerned. 
Even then, though, the regular military commanders have no right to interfere 
directly in the activities of KGB troops. 

In the maintenance of security on the state borders, frontier troops are 
directed, by secret orders and instructions emanating from the Committee for 
State Security, but in matters of military training, guard duty and internal service 
by the regulations of the regular armed forces. 

Headquarters of frontier forces maintain contact with headquarters of army 
and navy units located in border military districts when in need of assistance in 
protecting the borders and dealing with border incidents. The responsibility for 
guarding Soviet air space along the border lies entirely with the Anti-Aircraft 
Defense (PVO) forces, which, although part of the security system, are subordi- 
nated directly to the Ministry of Defense. 

The highest command echelon of frontier security is the Chief Administration 
of Frontier Troops (GUPVO) of the Committee for State Security, the head of 
which enjoys the status of a deputy chairman of the Committee for State Security. 
The administration is composed of the following departments: 

A political department, subordinated for operational purposes to the Central 

Political Department of the Army and Navy and thereby to the Military Department 

of the Party Central Committee; . 

A special sections department, subordinated to the Chief Administration of 

Special Sections of the Committee for State Security; 

A department of supplies and services; 
A personnel department; 

A training establishments department; 
A medical department; 

A veterinary department; 

A finance department; and 

An inspectorate. 

The Head of the GUPVO also has a headquarters consisting of the following 

sections: 
An operations section; 
An intelligence section, which organizes intelligence in the border areas of the 
adjoining state and counterintelligence in its own border areas; 
A training section; 
A communications section; 
A coding section; and 
A personnel section. 
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The immediate border areas of the Soviet Union are divided into seventeen 
frontier districts (okruga). ‘The distribution of frontier districts is far from even 
and they vary, both in the length of border they cover and the depth to which 
they extend, from hundreds to thousands of kilometers. Their size depends on a 
number of factors: the terrain, whether it is a land or maritime border, the po- 
litical importance of the area, the density of the population, the nature of com- 
munications, etc. Although their limits do not necessarily coincide with those of 
the military districts, they do in general fit in witk the administrative divisions of 
the state. In the RSFSR there are several frontier districts, in the case of Central 
Asia a single frontier district covers territory in all the republics of Uzbekistan, 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenistan, Kazakhstan and Kirghizia, likewise the Baltic 
Frontier District covers Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, and in other cases the 
frontier districts coincide exactly with the borcers of republics: the Western 
Frontier District with those of Belorussia, the South-Western Frontier District 
with those of the Ukraine, and the Moldavian Frontier District with those of the 
Moldavian SSR. 


The district commanders of frontier troops are directly subordinate to the 
head of the GUPVO, who, as a deputy chairman of the Committee for State 
Security, is senior to the chairmen of the Comurittees for State Security of the 
individual republics, so that the latter must carry out his orders in all matters 
relating to frontier troops and frontier security. The present head of GUPVO is 
Lieutenant General P. I. Zyryanov and the head of the political department of 
frontier troops is Major General Zabolomy. W-thin the frontier districts, the 
command organization corresponds with that in the Chief Administration, there 
being district departments and headquarters. . 


The district headquarters have at their disposal district frontier units and 
establishments: a non-commissioned officers’ school; an engineering battalion 
and a communications battalion; a cavalry battalion, consisting of three troops; 
one or two flotillas of sea-going or river patrol boats; an investigation training 
school and a police dog training school; a command (headquarters) company; 
hospital, veterinary and other services. 


Separate frontier detachments are located at various points in each frontier 
district. These detachments consist of from 1500 to 3500 men, roughly equivalent 
to infantry regiments and brigades, commanded, according to their size, by 
colonels and in some cases generals, who are directly responsible to the frontier 
district commanders. 


The detachments are numbered on a nation-wide system and each has its own 
name—for example, the 60th Vladivostok Frontier Detachment, the 61st Okhotsk- 
Kolyma Frontier Detachment and the 62nd Kamchatka Frontier Detachment. 
They may be composed of land forces, seaborne troops or a combination of both. 
The land forces are usually cavalry units, though equipped with motorized trans- 
port; in the Far North and Far East extensive use is made of dog and’ reindeer 
teams, aerosleighs and skis. 
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_ The headquarters of frontier detachments are organized on a similar pattern 
to those of frontier districts, but on a smaller scale. One additional feature they 
contain are mobile groups consisting of 120 to 250 men—usually motorized 
cavalry groups equipped with automatic weapons of all kinds with their own 
ammunition and emergency supplies. These groups are capable of operating at long 
distances from base without supplementary supplies for from three to five days. 


The borders of sectors assigned to frontier detachments, and also to smaller 
units, coincide with the borders of administrative divisions of the country. Each 
frontier district normally disposes of from four to seven detachments. The precise 
number of detachments, their nature and the size of sectors assigned to them is 
dependent on the same factors which decide the size of frontier districts. However, 
allowing for the terrain, a single frontier detachment is usually responsible for 4 
sector extending from 100 to 300 kilometers along the border and from 40 to 
150 kilometers in depth. Smaller sectors with greater concentrations of troops are 
to be found on the northweste-n, western and southwestern borders; larger 
sectors with fewer troops exist on the south and southeastern borders, partic- 
ularly where they consist of coastline. The delineation of areas and the location 
of frontier forces on the more remote borders of the USSR along the Arctic is not 
so specific. The nature of the terrain and its inaccessibility, combined with its 
forbidding climate, themselves constitute an effective defense against would-be 
violators of the state border. In areas where there are settlements, small frontier 
groups are maintained to keep watch on both sea and land by means of aerial and 
naval patrols, and fixed and mobile coastguard stations. 


Fach frontier detachment consists of from five to seven frontier command 
centers, roughly the equivalent of battalions and numbering from 250 to 500 men 
commanded by a major or lieutenant colonel. The centers are numbered inde- 

- pendently within each detachment and the area for which each is responsible 
extends for 25—50 kilometers along the border and to a depth of up to 20 kilo- 
meters. These command centers, apart from forming subdivisions of a frontier 
detachment, may also be independent, operating under the direct control of 
frontier district commanders in particularly remote areas such as the Far North 
and Sakhalin. 


Each command center consists of from five to seven frontier posts, the 
smallest unit of frontier troops, numbering up to 60 men. They may be of three 
types: front line posts, which are directly engaged in guarding the border; battle 
support posts, which provide supply and service facilities for the command 
centers; and reserve posts, which are at a sector commander’s disposal for in- 
tensifying border security when required, for dealing with border incidents, etc. 
The delineation of the sectors coveted by individual frontier posts is very irregular, 
depending on the importance of the sector and-the terrain. The area covered may 
vary from five to 25 kilometers zlong the border and from five to 15 kilometers 
in depth. 

The operation of the frontier forces is governed by appropriate regulations, 
instructions and orders of the GUPVO, which are confirmed by the Chairman of 
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the Committee for State Security and are classified as secret. The three most 
important of these documents, which lay down the guiding principles of frontier 
security organization, are the “Sérvice Reguletions for Command Centers” 
(ISPK), “Service Regulations for Front Line Posts” (ISLPZ), and “Service 
Regulations for Frontier Details” (ISPN). 


These regulations lay particular emphasis on the fact that persons engaged in 
frontier security are serving under battle conditions. Any person committing a 
breach of frontier service regulations, apart frcm minor disciplinary offenses, 
may be sentenced by court martial to 1—3 years’ imprisonment, and in cases 
involving serious consequences 3—10 years. These latter include: penetration by 
border violators into Soviet territory, human casualties or destruction of instal- 
lations, etc. Any armed clash between frontier trcops and frontier violators such 
as an attack on a frontier post or detachment, or the offering of resistance to 
frontier troops while they are engaged in the pursait and apprehension of frontier 
violators is regarded as constituting battle conditions. Under such conditions, any 
violation by a member of the frontier forces, not only of frontier service regula- 
tions, but also of general military requirements, such as voluntary withdrawal 
from the scene of an encounter with intruders, refusal to use one’s weapons, 
breach of duty or negligence, is regarded as an offease committed during hostilities 
in battle rendering the offender liable to the severest penalties, including death. 


Frontier command centers and posts, which are responsible for protecting the 
immediate border area, are looked upon as being at action stations twenty-four 
houts a day. The law therefore provides that in computing the length of service of 
officers and re-enlisted men serving in such units (including the reserve posts) one 
month of service is counted as two, and on coastguard vessels as one and a half. 


The larger formations of frontier troops provide for the organization, direc- 
tion, coordination, supply and control of all forms of training and operations. 
Frontier forces are entrusted with the following duties: 


A. In peace time 

Protecting the state borders from illegal pene-tation by intruders and prohibited 
objects, both into Soviet territory from outside and from the Soviet Union onto the 
territory of an adjacent state. 

Supervising persons crossing the border legelly through established passport 
control points and transshipped luggage and cargo in conjunction with the customs 
authorities, whether at land crossing points, sea ports or airports. 

Settling border incidents either by force of arms or by negotiations conducted 
by representatives appointed from the commissicned ranks of the frontier forces 
with representatives of an adjacent state. 

Organizing intelligence activities in the border areas of an adjacent state and 
counterintelligence activities in Soviet border areas, both in conjunction with local 
state security agencies and independently. 

B. In wartime 


Provided no military operations are being conducted on a given sector of the 
border and it is not being subjected to attack, the duties of frontier forces in that 
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sector remain the same as in peace time. If, on the other hand, hostilities have com- 
menced in areas where frontier forces are located, the latter are entrusted with the 
following duties: 

Meeting the initial attack of the enemy’s forces until such time as troops of the 
regular Soviet Army can be deployed and brought into action. 

In case of the successful advance of Soviet Army forces deep into the territory of 
an adjacent state, frontier forces remain on the established state border with special 
responsibilities for providing communications linking the forces in action with their 
supply and service bases on Soviet territory, thereby ensuring the unhampered move- 
ment of all types of military transportation in conjunction with the appropriate units 
of the regular army forces. 

In case of the withdrawal of Soviet Army forces deep into Soviet territory, 
frontier forces, reinforced by newly-formed frontier units, provide protection for the 
rear of army forces in action. 


During World War II, additional frontier regiments were formed to protect 
the rear of forces in action. The commander of frontier forces engaged in these 
duties was Major General Fadeev. Apart from this immediate task, these frontier 
units were, together with special assignment internal forces of the NK VD, 
thrown into battle with the Germans on vital sections of the front at critical 
periods and carried out special duties both of a military and police nature such as 
the breakthrough of the German defense line on the Tamansky Peninsular in 
1943, the mass deportation of the populations of the Karachai Autonomous 
Oblast and the Kalmyk, Chechen-Ingush and Crimean Autonomous Republics 
in 1943—44, and the suppression of the partisan movement in the Baltic republics 
in 1944-45. In World War II alone, more than 13,000 frontier troops received 
battle orders and medals and 82 were awarded the highest decoration—the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union. 

The variety and complexity of the duties they have to perform and the high 
degree of personal initiative that commanders of frontier posts and command 
centers have to possess (the security system on every sector of the border, for 
instance, is changed daily according to a plan evolved by the frontier post com- 
mander and approved by the command center commander) require that every 
officer and man of the frontier forces must undergo special training. 


Officers of the frontier forces undergo three years’ training in military frontier 
service schools. In addition, there is a Higher Frontier Service School at Ba- 
bushkin, just outside Moscow, for the further training of officers and a limited 
number -of commissioned ranks also undergo courses at the Higher Training 
School of the KGB. To provide additional special training for officers of the 
frontier forces there are close contacts between the frontier forces and such 
establishments as the Institute of the MVD and the Institute of Criminal Studies 
of the MVD. Officers also attend military academies of the Ministry of Defense, 
in particular the Frunze Military Academy and the Lenin Military-Political 
Academy, for ordinary tactical military instruction. 

Training for non-commissioned officers and other ranks consists of three main 
branches: political training; tactical training; and operational service training. 
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The first two of these are exactly parallel to the corresponding training 
provided in the Soviet Army, except that they arz also designed to adapt trainees 
to the specific features of frontier service. In political training, Party indoctrination 
and a high degree of vigilance are particularly stressed. Up to 25 percent of 
instruction time is devoted to this form of training. Tactical training, the object 
of which is to instruct frontier troops in convent-onal battle methods at battalion 
level in defense; counterattack and pursuit, leys particular emphasis on the 
tactics to be used in guarding important objects, installations and strong points 
and in dealing with isolated clashes with small and large groups of frontier 
intruders. All this training is carried out in the individual security sectors, from 
time to time in conjunction with detachments of -he local police or with People’s 
Volunteer Detachments (narodaye druzhiny). Instructional themes include: the 
invasion of the territory of a frontier district; attacks on frontier posts or command 
centers; breakthroughs by intruders; the reinforcement of sector protection in 
uncertain circumstances; the reinforcement of frontier security in the event of 
disorders in the rear on Soviet territory or of the danger of insurgents’ breaking 
out across the frontier; surrounding an area, seatching for and apprehending in- 
traders, etc. This form of training also accounts for about 25 percent of instruction 
time. 

Operational service training consists of theo-etical and practical instruction 
in the special aspects of frontier service: the study of service regulations, familiari- 
zation with documents, rounding-up techniques, cordon and search procedures of 
all kinds, carrying out of arrests, escort duties, hand-to-hand combat, instruction 
in shooting at poorly visible and moving objects, rules of observation and shad- 
owing, instruction in the art of pathfinding and imitating natural sounds, study 
of the enemy’s smuggling and political diversion methods and the principles of 
intelligence work to a standard enabling frontier t-oops to assist their own special 
intelligence groups on their missions across the frontier. 


The headquarters of frontier districts also possess special schools for training 
non-commissioned officers and frontier guard specialists, such as schools for 
police dog instructors, military pigeon post sckools, cook instructor schools, 
medical instructor schools, and schools for radio operators, telegraphists, tele- 
phonists, etc. For the training of frontier guard specialists in various types of air 
or naval service there are special schools with courses lasting a year and longer. 


Since the everyday training of frontier troops is carried out simultaneously 
with their execution of frontier security duties, the time allotted to instruction is 
usually limited to 4—6 hours a day and classes are held in two shifts. It must be 
assumed that about 25 percent of all personnel aze regularly engaged on opera- 
tional details. ` . 

The existence of the satellite states along the western frontier of the Soviet 
Union has led to a gradual reduction of the numerical strength of frontier forces 
since World War II. Before the war, frontier security forces were believed to 
number not less than 350,000—400,000 men, but now this figure has been reduced 
by at least a quarter. Part of this reduction is also due to a reorganization and 
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technical rationalization of the frontier security service. On the European border, 
where there is the highest density of population and the largest concentration of 
frontier troops, a number of organizational changes have been made since 1955. 
In certain frontier detachments, for instance, the command centers, together with 
their headquarter subsections, have been eliminated. In other cases, where units 
were numerically under strength, frontier detachments have been reconstituted as 
command centers or command centers as frontier posts without subordinating 
them to other frontier detachments or command centers respectively. In this way, 
requirements in manpower have been reduced and the system of command 
simplified and made more efficient. l 

Since the war, the frontier forces have been equipped with a considerable 
number of technical aids, the most important of which has been the provision 
of helicopters for aerial patrolling. and the transportation of troops. Security 
on the maritime borders has been reinforced by the construction of fast seagoing 
patrol boats and hydroplanes equipped with improved navigational and obser- 
vation instruments for use in poor visibility and radar for detecting violators of 
territorial waters. Land forces are now largely motorized, in many cases being 
provided with cross-country vehicles. 

When one bears in mind the overall organization of Soviet frontier security, 
the comprehensive nature of training and the still imposing number of troops 
engaged in this work, it becomes clear that, despite its faults, no country in the 
free world possesses such a formidable system of frontier security. This is true 
even though, despite the dire penalties for negligence and failure to carry out 
orders, rules and regulations are frequently only carried out nominally, this fact 
being concealed by various subtle means. The requirement that command centers 
should change the security system in their sectors daily is only nominally imple- 
mented for appearance’ sake, the system remaining fairly standardized since it 
would be simply impossible to work out sufficient variants. Nevertheless, the 
frontier security forces are an effective personification of the Iron Curtain which 
the Soviet authorities have installed around their borders. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Fourteenth Komsonrol Congress 


The Fourteenth Congress of the Komsomol tcok place on April 16—20, 1962, 
in the new Palace of Congresses in the Kremlin. The date of the congress was in 
accordance with the time limit laid down by the Komsomol: Statutes—exactly 
four years after the previous one. It was attended by 3,862 delegates (16 were 
absent for legitimate reasons) representing 19,400,000 Komsomol members. 
Delegates were elected at conferences and republic congresses in the proportion of 
one delegate to 5,000 members, whereas at the Twelfth and Thirteenth Congresses 
there had been one delegate per 15,000 members. This increase in representation 
was explained by the “further development of democracy within the Komsomol” 
as a result of the “development of Leninist norms of Party and state life.”! But 
it may be assumed that the increase was not dictated by such abstract conceptions: 
in this respect, the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress was following the Khrushchev 
practice of recent plenary sessions of the Party Central Committee, regional 
conferences and the Twenty-Second Party Congress, with their many thousands 
of delegates representing the Party periphery. 

The Fourteenth Congress heard and discussed reports from the Central Com- 
mittee of the Komsomol (speaker First Secretary S. Pavlov) and from the Kom- 
somol Central Auditing Commission (speaker M. Mollaeva, Chairman of the 
Commission). After the debates, the political line taken by the Central Committee 
was acknowledged to be correct and its practical work approved. Emendations 
were introduced into the Komsomol Statutes (the speaker on the draft of the new 
Statutes was V. Sayushev, Second Secretary of the Central Committee). The 
Congress elected new members to the Central Ccmmittee and Central Auditing 
Commission. A greeting from the Party Central Committee was read by F. Kozlov, 
a member of the Presidium and a secretary of the Party Central Committee. Khrush- 
chev also made a long speech. 

Like the Twelfth and Thirteenth Congresses before it, the Fourteenth pro- 
ceeded in the normal manner. Pavlov’s report was no better and no worse than 
those of A. Shelepin in 1954 and 1958. It contained a good deal of Party bombast 
and glorification of Khrushchev, but it was businesslike, though without youthful 
spontaneity or any expression of concern for the future of young people. The 
same succession of speakers as at the preceding congresses took part in the debates: 
first to speak were the secretaries of the Moscow City Committee, the Ukrainian 
Komsomol and the Leningrad Oblast Committee. Altogether, 34 of the Komso- 
mol delegates made speeches: 13 first secretaties of the Komsomol central com- 
mittees of the Union republics (the secretary of the Turkmenian Komsomol 
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Central Committee, M. Mollaeva, being a principal speaker, did not take part in 
the debates), seven first secretaries of oblast and krai committees, one first secretary 
of a city committee (Moscow), the editor of Komsomolskaya pravda, the deputy head 
of the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy for Komsomol work 
and eleven representatives of the Komsomol rank and file (young Heroes of 
Socialist Labor, milkmaids, corn growers, builders, etc.). This breakdown shows 
that the debates were not spontaneous but were organized so as to conform to all 
the requirements of the Soviet order of seniority. As at preceding congresses, 
there were greetings from foreign Communist youth organizations; Moscow 
pioneers came to greet their “elder brother”; there was a delegation from the 
armed forces. Externally, the Fourteenth Congress differed from its predecessors 
only in that the delegates began to chant “Lenin is with us!” when the members 
of the Party Central Committee Presidium appeared and when Khrushchey left 
the dais. One may assume that these incantations, virtually implying that Khrush- 
chev is today’s Lenin, were prompted, or rather included in the record of the Con- 
gress, by someone at the top of the Party. (It is an-open question whether it was 
due to the initiative of Party Central Committee Secretary Kozlov, who sees 
that Komsomol activity conforms to the line laid down by the Party Central 
Committee Presidium, or someone else.) 


Nevertheless, in spite of the apparently routine nature of the Fourteenth 
Komsomol Congress, certain episodes and decisions deserve detailed con- 
sideration. 

* 


According to Sayushev, the draft of the new Statutes (officially, for some rea- 
son or other, only emendations to the Statutes were referred to) was “worked out 
by the Central Committee of the Komsomol in complete accordance with the new 
Program and Statutes of the Communist Party of the USSR.”? And so it is. The 
“moral code of the builder of Communism,” already familiar from the Party 
Program, has been included in the introductory section of the Komsomol Statutes. 
In addition to his other duties, the Komsomol member must be “‘sensitive and 
considerate toward other people.” A paragraph has been added to the effect that 
those who suppress criticism “‘must be called strictly to account before the Kom- 
somol.” The requirement “to show political vigilance” has been dropped, pre- 
sumably because it smacks of Stalinism. 


None of these alterations, however, means any change in principle, merely 
illustrating Khrushchev’s present optimistic attitude to the construction of Com- 
munism. The following point is a different matter: 


‘The Komsomol sees the entire significance of its activity in putting into effect 
the great Program for the construction of Communism passed at the T'wenty-Second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.’ 

2 Thid. 
3 Ibid, April 21, 1962. 
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The essence of this paragraph is that henceforward the Komsomol Program. 
corresponds to that of the Communist Party. In his speech at the Congress, re- 
ferring to Pavlov’s report and the speeches of other ‘delegates, Khrushchev 
stressed this: “This means,” he said, “that Komscmol members, Soviet boys and 
girls, have armed themselves... with the Prograrn of our Party.” 4 


There is no doubt that the Komsomol could not have armed itself with the 
Communist Party Program without the special permission of the Party Central 
Committee. Indeed, we may assume that it was the latter which took the initiative, 
and not the Komsomol. This is indicated in the greeting to the Congress from the 

-Party Central Committee: 


The selfless, inspired struggle for the realization of the Communist Party 
Program and the most active day-to-day practical participation in the construction 
of the imposing edifice of Communism—this corstitutes in our time the greatest 
happiness and the exalted significance of the whole life of every boy and girl member 
of the Komsomol and the entire younger generation of our country.’ 


Nowhere, in any Party or Komsomol document before the Fourteenth 
Congress, is it possible to find an official indication that the Communist Party 
Program is at the same time the Program of the Komsomol. The most that was 

allowed in Komsomol documents were formulations of the following nature (in 
this case adopted by the Tenth Komsomol Congress in April 1936): “In sympathy 
with the program of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks, the Kom- 
somol assists the Party of Bolsheviks and the Soviet government in carrying out 
a great historical task—the construction of a Communist society.”* Until the 
Twelfth Congress, the Komsomol had its own program, which determined its 
aims as a mass non-patty organization for youth. Ic had certain things in common 
with the Communist Party program, but never copied it. We may recall how, 
while the draft program was being discussed before the ‘Tenth Komsomol Con- 
gress, letters like the following began to arrive at the Central Committee: 
It is stated in the draft program of the League that the Komsomol sympathizes 
with the Party program. I consider this formulation to be radically wrong... . In my 


opinion, it should say, “The Komsomol shares the Party program, recognizes it and 
fights for its realization.” 


At the congress, the authors of these ise. were criticized: it was pointed 
out to them that the Komsomol must not be identified with the Party.’ 


Such was the traditional division between Komsomol and Party. The abandon- 
ment of this relation now is of an importance which reaches beyond purely Kom- 
somol affairs. It was not for nothing that in his speech to the delegates of the 





4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., April 17, 1962. 

8 Desyaty sead Vsesopuznogo Leninskogo Kaio iieii Soyuza Molodexbi. Stenografichesky otchet 
(Tenth Congress of the All-Union Lenin Communist League of Youth: Stenographic Report), Moscow, 
1936, Vol. I, p. 426. 

7 Ibid., p. 8. 
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Fourteenth Komsomol Congress, Khrushchev said that this congress was “an 
- important event in the life of Soviet youth and in the whole political life of our 
country.’’§ 

* 


It is clear from Pavlov’s report that the Komsomol has been set the task of 
“spreading its influence over all young people and assisting the Party to breed the 
spirit of Communism not only in those who are within its ranks but in every 
young person.” It was therefore decided to attract as many young people as pos- 
sible into the Komsomol and its possibilities in this respect are naturally of 
interest. 


According to its new Statutes, the Komsomol includes young people between 
14 and 28 years of age, i.e., there are 14 age groups. From the data of the recent 
census of the Soviet population, these 14 age groups -comprise 52—53 million 
people. This is the limit above which the Komsomol cannot expand without 
infringing the statutory norms, 


At the Congress, Pavlov announced that at present the Komsomol has 
19,400,000 members, He added that in the last four yeats 10 million new members 
had been enrolled and that in the single month preceding the Twenty-Second 
Party Congress half-a-million young people had entered.® Thus, it might seem 
that as a result of a tendency to such rapid growth the Komsomol will increase 
its ranks considerably in the next few years. On verification, however, this con- 
clusion has to be quickly rejected. 

Thus, from the end of World War II to the spring of 1954, Komsomol numbers 
were continuously on the increase. In March 1949, there were 9,283,289 members. 19 
In 1951, there were 13,380,647.41 By March 1954, there were 18,825,827.12 Since 
then, the number has varied between 18 and 19 million. In 1956, it was about 18 
million,*® in 1957—18.5 million’ and by 1959 again only 18 million.15 By July 
1960, there were almost 19 million.1® At the same time, it is known that between 
March 1954 and April 1958, according to the report of the credentials commission 
of the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress, 10,327,128 new members were enrolled,17 





8 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 21, 1962. 

? Ibid., April 17, 1962. 

10 Pravda, March 30, 1949, 

U Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. IX, Moscow, 1951, 
pp. 332-47. 

L Komsomolskaya pravda, March 20, 1954. 

13 Ezhegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entsiklopedii 1957 (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1957), Moscow, 1957, p. 15. ? 

14 Ezbegodnik Bolshoi Sovetskoi Entsiklopedsi 1958 (Yearbook of tke Large Soviet-Eneyelopedia for 
1958), Moscow, 1958, p. 10. 

18 Ezbegodnik Bolshos Sovetskoi Entsiklopsdii 1959 (Yearbook of tke Large Soviet Encyclopedia for 
1959), Moscow, 1959, p. 12. 

16 Komsomolskaya pravda, July, 7, 1960. 

17 Ibid., April 17, 1958. 
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and, as. we have seen, between April 1958 and April 1962, according to the Kom- 
somol: Central Committee (i.e., Pavlov’s) report to the Fourteenth Congress, 
about 10 million. 


The fact that the total Komsomol membership has remained steady for the 
last eight years even though on the average two-and-a-half million new members 
have joined every year can only be accounted for by an equally high rate of 
departure. Some loss is perfectly natural. According to the Komsomol Statutes, 
everyone leaves on reaching the age of 28 unless he is elected to office in one of the 
leading organs. But the natural loss in membership can relate only to one age group 
for each year, so that in the four years elapsing between any two consecutive con- 
gresses natural loss occurs in only four age groups. At the same time, the access of 
new members to the Komsomol can take place in eighteen age groups. Hence the 
balance between the figures for those entering and those leaving cannot be 
admitted as normal. The 19,750,000 young people who, according to rough 
calculations, have left the Komsomol in eight years do not constitute a natural 
loss, but largely consist of those who were not too old to stay on. It may be 
concluded from the Komsomol press that they leave for all sorts of reasons, the 
main ones being red tape, boredom, formalism, indifference to people, the 
primitive nature of their duties and narrowness of outlook. But since the Kom- 
somol, to judge from the decisions of the Fourteenth Congress, does not intend to 
change its character as a satellite of the Communist Party in the near future, it 
will retain those attributes which cause the premature thinning in its ranks and no 
considerable increase in membership should be expected in the next few years. 

In the question of Komsomol numbers, another noteworthy circumstance 
comes to light. It turns out that Komsomol membership has been maintained at 
18-19 million over the last ten years largely by the enrollment of the lowest age 
groups, i.e., those whom the Komsomol impresses as an adult organization. 
Information on this slips though from time to time in the columns of the young 
people’s press. Thus, in a leading article of the journal Molodoi kommunist giving 
examples of decreases in the number of Komsomol members in kolkhozes and 
industrial undertakings in several oblasts and republics, it was noted that the 
gtowth of oblast Komsomol organizations was sometimes forced by enrolling 
pupils of secondary and secondary technical schools, sometimes below 14 years 
of age.18 The same journal later reported that more than 30 percent of the boys 
and girls born between 1940 and 1943, i.e., those of 14-17 years of age, were in 
the Komsomol.19 

Today, reports like this appear only occasionally in the Komsomol press, but 
they are nonetheless significant. Thus, Vozhaty recently contained a sketch of life 
in Moscow School No. 541, from which it appears that, just before the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress when, according to Pavlov, half-a-million new members - 
entered the Komsomol in one month alone, whole classes in Moscow schools were 
- being taken into the Komsomol, including pupils of under 15, in violation of the 


18 Molodoi kommunist, 1957, No. 2. 
19 Ibid., 1957, No. 10. 
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Komsomol Statutes valid at the time. The report described the reasons prompting 
the lowest age groups to enter the Komsomol: 


Pupils of the eighth grade. Some of them are nct yet fifteen, but at the very 
beginning of the school year they came to the Pioneers’ Room and said to me, “We 
want something bigger in life, we want to do something like the Komsomol members. 
After all, we are grown up now.” And I could see, they were grown up.?° 


The lack of success in increasing the Komsomol’s membership has been 
reflected in the Statutes adopted at the Fourteenth Congress. Firstly, the minimum 
age for joining the Komsomol has been reduced from fifteen, at which it had 
stood for the last four years, to fourteen. This is clearly designed to attract school- 
children who have lost interest in the Pioneers to bolster Komsomol membership. 
Secondly, several paragraphs relating to penalties fer members who are lax or 
infringe Komsomol discipline have been toned down. In particular, no one is now 
to be expelled for failing to pay membership dues. In general, for expulsion no 
less than two-thirds of the votes of those present at a meeting are required. All 
these measures are designed to curtail the number of those leaving the Komsomol 
because of “a reluctance to pay membership fees for nothing” or through resent- 
ment at penalties which have been inflicted. 


* 


To sum up, it is clear that the Komsomol, by attracting into its ranks as many 
people between the ages of 14 and 28 as possible, will not succeed in extending 
‘its influence over all young people—in “cooking young people in the Komsomol 
“saucepan,” as it was formerly described. There will still be two young people who 
ignore the Komsomol for every Komsomol member. The possibility that members 
will influence those who remain outside the organization is very doubtful, 
especially now that the younger age groups predominate in the Komsomol, thus 
weakening its educational effect. The more thoughtful among young people in 
the Soyiet Union ate trying to find the answers to their problems outside the 
Komsomol. It is highly significant that the journal Yunost, which originated and 
established its character parallel with the Komsomol, has become the most popular 
journal among young Soviet people thanks to its independence of Communist 
dogma and its courage in dealing with the problems of youth. Clearly, it is beyond 
the power of the Komsomol, afflicted as it is with bureaucracy and ideological 
inertia, to solve the problem of the Communist education of young people, if 
this is at all possible. The Communist dictatorship, if it wants to keep young 
people behind it, will have to find more subtle methods. P. Kruzhin 


80 Vozbaty, 1962, No. 3, p. 4. 
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Social Security in the Scviet Union 


An All-Union Conference of the Trade Union A&éy for Social Insurance was 
held in Moscow in the middle of May. Althouzh it lasted two days and was 
addressed by a number of important personages, aeaded by Central Trade Union 
Council Chairman V. Grishin, only two brief itencs about it appeared in the press. 
One of these did, however, state laconically that the conference had revealed 
shortcomings “which are still numerous in the provision of medical care, ` 
sanitarium and spa treatment, and pensions.”! This statement casts some light 
on the reason why this year questions of social security have somewhat unex- 
pectedly assumed particular urgency, so much sd that measures to remedy the 
situation have taken the form of a regular Soviet campaign. 

_ This campaign was set off in January by joirt resolutions of the Council of 
Ministers and the All-Union Central Trade Unicn Council “On Improving the 
Provision of Pensions for Workers” and “On Measures for the Further Improve- 
ment of Labor Safeguards in Undertakings and on Construction Sites,” and a 
resolution of the latter body “On Extending the Public Nature of the Work of 
Trade Union Agencies in Administering State Social Insurance.” The texts of 
these resolutions were not published and their existence only became known as a 
result of references to them by Soviet commentators, in some cases quite recently.* 
Even such documents as the “Statute on the Social Insurance Commission,” 
the “Statute on Insurance Representatives” and the “Statute on the Pensions 
Commission,” ratified by the Presidium of the All-Union Central Trade Union 
Council on January 5, 1962, were published onty after a delay of nearly three 
months.® 

Various methods are used in the Soviet Union to promulgate important 
Party and governmental resolutions. If a resoluticn is of use from the standpoint 
of propaganda, it is published in full, regardless of its length; one containing 
facts and figures detrimental to the regime is publ shed only i in summarized form, 
while those which may produce an unfavorable impression even in summarized 
form are simply not published at all. The latter are, as a rule, day-to-day resolutions 
enumerating shortcomings, omissions or abuses in a certain field which have 
reached dangerous proportions, and the measures proposed for their elimination. 
Such resolutions are disseminated through official channels and there is reason 
to beliéve that those passed at the May conferenze fell into this category. 


* 


The first Soviet decrees on social security were of a purely formal nature. 
They spoke of the extension of insurance to ccver all forms of disability, all 
hired workers and needy persons in urban and rvral areas, but under the condi- 
tions prevailing during the Civil War, with an almost complete paralysis of 

1 Trad, May 12, 1962. ; 

3 Sotsialwos obespechenie, 1962, No. 4, p. 5; Okbrana truda i -otsialnoe strakbovanis, 1962, No. 4, p. 4; 
Trad, February 22, 1962. 

3 Okbrana iruda i sotsialnos strakbovanie, 1962, No. 3, pp. 4—7. 
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industrial activity, nobody was concerned with insurance. Only with the transition 
to NEP in the spring of 1921 and the publication of the decree “On the Social 
Insurance of Persons Engaged on Hired Labor” of November 15, 1921, did 
social security become a reality in the Soviet Union. This decree extended social 
insurance “‘to all cases of temporary and permanent disability, to cases of un- 
employment and also to cases of death,” but contained no mention of needy 
persons in urban and rural areas.4 Thus, the decree did no more than restore 
the system of social insurance which had existed in pre-Revolutionary Russia 
since 1912. It was only later that decrees were issued dealing with the questions 
of supplementary benefits for maternity cases, maintenance of the disabled, 
pensions for the families of workers and employees in the event of their death, 
spa treatment and rest homes. 


At the present time, Soviet state social benefits also cover mothers with large 
families and those without husbands, the cost of labor protection, tourist facility 
and pioneer camp inspections, rehabilitation in cases of disablement and provision 
of medical care. These facilities are, however, provided only for hired labor. 
Insurance premiums are paid by undertakings as a ‘percentage (on an average 
7.2 percent) of wages and salaries. In the state budget the social insurance account 
is balanced, i.e., revenue equals expenditure, but in the republic budgets for 1962 
expenditure on social insurance comprises only 71.4 percent of receipts for this 
purpose.®, Thus, almost 30 percent of social insurance receipts pass into the 
general budget. 


State social insurance does not cover peasants working on a collective farm. 
Many collective farms create their own insurance funds from annual deductions 
ranging between 1 and 2 percent of gross production.® Assistance to needy 
collective farmers is not, however, governed by state regulations and is entirely 
dependent on the decision of the local farm management. 


The main forms of social benefits are as follows: 


Benefits for temporary disability are paid until full recovery or registration 
of permanent disability, at a rate of either 50 or 90 percent of the salary depending 
on the length of unbroken employment (from 6 months to 3 years—50 percent; 
` more than 12 years—90 percent). In cases of crippling or occupational disease, 
100 percent of the salary is paid, irrespective of the length of unbroken employ- 
ment. The rate of benefits for temporary disability is fixed at not less than 1 and 
not more than 10 rubles a day.’ 


Maternity benefits range from two-thirds to the full salary (depending on 
the length of unbroken employment) for a period of 112 days. Upon the birth 





4 Ekonomicheskaya zhizn SSSR. Khronika sobytii i faktov 1917—1959 (The Economic Life of the 
USSR: A Chronicle of Events and Facts, 1917—59), Moscow, 1961, p. 91. 

5 Okbrana truda i sotsialnoe strakbovanis, 1962, No. 3, P- 43. 

€ Sotsialnoe obespeshenie, 1961, No. 12, p. 25. 

7 Spravochnik profsoyuznogo rabotnika (Trade Union Workers Handbook), Moscow, 1959, 
pp. 303-8. 
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of the child, a single payment of 30 rubles is made to those whose income does 
not exceed 50 rubles a month. 


Allowances for the mothers of large families start with the third child (prior 
to 1944 they started with the seventh). A moathly allowance is paid only for 
children aged from 2 to 5 years and this is very small, a mother with ten children 
receiving only 12.50 rubles a month. Mothers without husbands receive 5'rubles 
a month for one child, 7.50 rubles for two children and 10 rubles for three or 
more until the children reach the age of 12. It is, however, expressly forbidden 
by law that they should receive any maintenance from the fathers of children 
born out of wedlock. 


Funeral allowances range from 5 to 20 rubles depending on the age of the 
deceased and whether he resided in an urban cr rural area. 


Unemployment benefit does not exist in the Soviet Union, since it is officially 
held that unemployment has been eliminated for all time. Cases of unemployment * 
have nevertheless occurred, particularly in recent years in connection with the 
automation of industry. Even a straightforwarc switch from one job to another 
takes time, and it was eventually found necessary to legislate that a period of 
unemployment, provided it did not exceed 3 months, should not affect a person’s 
record of unbroken employment, although he would not qualify for assistance 
as a result of it. 


The situation regarding pensions, although 2ven now not exactly ideal, is far 
better than before 1956. At that time the amounts paid were inadequate, the 
number of persons who qualified for pensions was limited and qualification was 
complicated by the confused state of legislation on the subject. The resolution of 
the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of 
May 15, 1929, “On Provision against Old Age by Social Insurance”! became 
obsolete and was complicated by numerous subsequent amendments. When, 
finally, the new “Law on State Pensions” came into effect on October 1, 1956, 
the number of entitled persons and the rate of expenditure on pensions quickly 
rose.® According to Soviet sources, this expenditure almost quadrupled between 
1955 and 1961.10 


This pensions law and subsequent amendments to it provide for considerable 
variation in the granting of pensions: perscnal pensions, old-age pensions, 
disability pensions (three categories), widows and bereaved dependents’ pen- 
sions, long service pensions, pensions for servicemen, scientists, members of 
artistic unions, persons employed abroad and <gricultural workers. Entitlement 
to and computation of pensions, together with -heir size, vary according to their 
category. The size of a pension, for example, ranges from 50 percent of the 
salary for ordinary workers and employees witk a monthly income of more than 





8 Ekonomicheskaya zkizn SSSR .. ., p. 211. l 
® Sotsialsos obespechense v SSSR. (Social Security in the U3SR), Moscow, 1962, p. 7. 
10 Okbrana truda i sotsialnos strakbovanie, 1961, No. 9, p. E. 
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100 rubles to 200 percent of the salary for persons employed in Soviet establish- 
ments abroad or in international organizations. 


Old-age pensions constitute the largest category. Male workers and employees 
qualify for an old-age pension at the age of 60 if they have worked for not less 
than 25 years; women qualify at the age of 55 provided they have worked for not 
less than 20 years. The minimum old-age pension is fixed at 30 rubles a month, 
the maximum at 120. If a person who qualifies for a pension continues to work 
and his salary does not exceed 100 rubles a month, he receives an old-age pension 
of 15 rubles a month. Personal pensions on the all-Union level range up to a 
maximum of 200 rubles, on the republic level up to 120 rubles, and on the local 
level up to 60 rubles a month. The pensions of certain eminent scientists are as 
high as 240 rubles a month. The scale of pensions for leading Party and govern- 
mental officials is not known, no mention being made of it in the legislation. 
Collective farm workers receive pensions ranging from 10 to 25 rubles a month 
or are credited with a small number of work-day units. Thus, by official admission, 
the highest and lowest pensions in the Soviet Union are in the proportion of 
24: 1.22 

As of January 1, 1961, there were about 22 million pensioners in the Soviet 
Union, 20 million of them in receip- of state pensions, the otker 2 million supported 
by collective farms. Of this total, widows and bereaved dependents and ser- 
vicemen account for 8,800,000.1* The remainder, mainly old-age pensioners, 

. thus total some 13,200,000, yet according to the census of January 15, 1959, the 
pensionable population of the Soviet Union (i.e., men over the age of 60 and 
women over the age of 55) comprises 25,300,000 persons.!4 True, this figure 
includes a large number of collective farm workers and dependents (non-employed 
women), but there are still many who under existing legislation on pensions are 
unable to obtain a pension and, in the absence of other forms of security in the 
Soviet Union, remain unprovided for in their old age. 

A major campaign is at present being conducted to keep pensioners at work, 
not only in the social field, but also in industry. In his speech to the All-Union 
Conference of Railroad Workers, Khrushchev raised the question of revising 
legislation on pensions with a view to enabling able-bodied pensioners to continue 
working. 

An analysis of Soviet legislation on pensions makes it clear that it contains a 
gteat number of qualifications regarding property and rights. However, despite 
the Soviet constitution and the pensions law, considerable restrictions not of a 
property, but of an ideological nature have been introduced since September 1961. 
All clergymen, and also persons who are employed by the Church such as char- 
women, sextons and workers engaged in repairs to church buildings, etc., if they 





L Sotsialnoe obespechenie v SSSR, p. 53. 

12 Ibid., pp. 8, 9, 53, 97 and 101. 

13 Narodnoe khozyatstvo SSSR » 1960 godu. Statistichesky exbegodnik (Te National Economy of the 
USSR 1n 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 838. 
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are members of elective church bodies, are noz eligible for insurance and their 
work does not count toward a pension.15 


The exceptionally wide variations in the provision of pensions is a clear 
refutation of the assertions made by Communist propaganda regarding the 
classless nature of Soviet society and the socia. justice that prevails there. This 
contradiction is obviously felt very strongly in the Soviet Union, and at the 
‘Twenty-Second Party Congress Khrushchev was forced to promise that in the 
second decade of the twenty-year building of Communism it would be possible to 
“switch over gradually to a single system of providing pensions.” Nevertheless, in 
its general features Soviet social legislation is more or less on a par with that in 
Western Europe. Its main distinguishing feature is not its social aspect, as one 
would expect of the legislation of a “socialist society,” but its complexity and the 
conflicting nature of its individual clauses, which lead to frequent unforeseen 
violations of its spirit. Since the publication of the last pensions law less than six 
years ago, all-Union central authorities and the Ministry of Social Security of the 
RSFSR alone have issued more than forty -ulings which have not merely 
supplemented, but in many cases completely <ltered individual clauses of the 
basic law. The curse of Soviet social legislatior, like that of labor legislation in 
general, are the violations perpetrated by the economic bureaucrats. Because 
of the impotence of the trade unions, which haye been turned into just another 
state agency, these violations constitute a serious problem. 


A good part of the resolutions passed in January by the Conal of Ministers 
and the All-Union Central Trade Union Council, to judge from press reports, was 
concerned with violations of existing social leg-slation, which in itself indicates 
their frequency. The main shortcomings would seem to be as follows: pensions 
are not large enough, the average pension being little above the fixed minimum 
of 30 rubles a month. To meet this deficiency, it is mow promised that the minimum 
will be raised in 1963 from 25—30 to 3440 rubles and after the completion of the 
Seven-Year Plan to 45-50 rubles a month. The social security agencies are riddled 
with bureaucracy and red tape when it comes to granting pensions. There are 
cases both of gross overpayment and underpayment as well as embezzlement 
and misappropriation.1? One frequently reads of denunciations of people for 
illegally obtaining pensions, denunciations which as a rule have no foundation 
whatever but “force perfectly innocent people to take fright and write explana- 
tions.”18 These denunciations have become sc intolerable that the press has 
printed such calls as “Away with the Slanderers.” and reports that “A. Slanderer 
has been Punished.”® Hence, too, the wholesale checking of the entitlements to 
pensions even of persons whose disability has keen established as permanent.?° 





18 Sotsialnoe obespechenie, 1962, No. 4, p. 57. 

18 Thid., 1961, No. 5, p. 1, and 1962, No. 4, p. 52. 
17 Thid., 1962, No. 2, p. 3. 

18 Thid., 1961, No. 10, p. 30. 
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Apart from these defects, the demand for homes for the aged and disabled is 
far from satisfied and those requiring such facilities have to wait their turn for long 
periods.?1 In the RSFSR, there are about 700 homes with 116,000 places, whereas 
to'meet the demand within the republic at least 600,000 places are required. The 
homes are organized not on a room but on a ward system, with 10—15 persons to 
a ward. Only in new homes, built to standard designs, are bedrooms for 3—4 
petsons with an area of 15—20 square meters provided. Some 620 of the homes in 
the RSFSR have their own farms, which are run by the inmates. The daily cost 
_ of food for each resident is 74.5 kopeks and the overall cost of maintenance is 
about 600 rubles a year per head.** Incidentally, it is worth noting that a person 
living on a minimum pension has to provide for himself on 360 rubles a year, or 
little more than half the amount required to maintain a person in an institution. 

Prosthetic and orthopedic appliances (invalid chairs, artificial limbs, etc.) 
are supplied free of charge to persons needing them under existing legislation, 
but the output of these appliances is totally inadequate and even many disabled 
veterans of World War I are still obliged to use homemade wheel chairs, crutches, 
wooden legs and other aids of the most primitive design. Yet, despite this, 
“production plans for factories manufacturing artificial limbs are cut back from 
year to year,”’28 

Medical care is provided free of charge, and as regards the number both of 
doctors (18.6 per 10,000 of the population) and of hospital beds (80.5 per 10,000 
of the population) the country is well up to modern standards. The location of 
doctors and hospital beds, however, frequently fails to meet the requirements of 
the population. The provision of qualified medical attention in rural areas is 
particularly difficult. Doctors refuse to work in the country and instead settle 
in the towns. Trade union leader Grishin, speaking at the plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee last March, stated: ` 


Last year, more than five thousand doctors were sent to take up permanent 
posts ın rural medical institutions, but approximately the same number left rural 
medical institutions for the city.?4 
However, instead of calling for better working conditions in the country 

to attract medical personnel there of theit own free will, Grishin merely proposed 
that measures be taken to keep them there by compulsion. 

The Soviet Union lags considerably behind many Western countries in the 
provision of modern medical equipment and specialized hospital furniture, and 
particularly in supplying the public with drugs. On April 20 of this year, [zvestia 
reported that druggists all over the country lacked stocks of many medicaments, 
even those in the most general demand. There is a tendency to provide preferential 
medical treatment for one category of workers at the expense of another, to say 
nothing of the collective farmers. The All-Union Conference of the Trade Union 

21 Thid., 1962, No. 2, p. 4. 

23 Thid., 1961, No. 7, p. 47, and 1961, No. 9, p. 33. 

13 Thid., 1961, No. 9, p..5. 

4 Pravda, March 10, 1962. 
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Aktiv for Social Insurance, for example, cited as an achievement the organization 
of “preferential medical care for industrial workers.”25 The situation regarding 
chronic diseases is also bad: Soviet legislation makes no special provision for them 
and patients are treated on a general basis. In 1957, at the time when it first became 
possible to speak of existing defects with some freedom, the Minister of Health 
of the time, Kovrygina, presented a session of the Supreme Soviet with a very 
unattractive picture: . 

During the current five-year period, it is possible that not every person suffering 
from tuberculosis will receive a separate isolated room, but will be forced to live 
with his family.... The shortage of beds in hospitals and sanitaria for persons 
suffering from tuberculosis makes it impossible to arrange long-term six-to-eight- 
month treatment under hospital conditions.?¢ 


Judging by the available statistics on housing and sanitaria, the position in 
this field is still beset by difficulties. The trade union conference in May was told 
of a number of oblasts in which “more than half the persons suffering from 
serious chronic diseases have not even been admitted as out-patients.”®? Demands 
were voiced at the conference for an improvement in the organization of treatment. 
Although in 1961 the Soviet Union possessed more than 3,000 sanitaria and rest 
homes (including more than a thousand under the control of the trade unions), 
this number is clearly inadequate. Each year they provide treatment and rest 
cures for about 6 million persons (including 4,800,000 on trade union passes).?8 
From these figures alone it is clear that sanitaria and rest homes are used primarily 
by Party members and bureaucrats and their families, who have nearly 2,000 of 
these establishments at their disposal. At the same time, if there were an equitable 
distribution of passes, each member of a trade union—in 1961, the total member- 
ship was in excess of 63 million—might expect to visit a sanitarium or rest home 
once in 13 years. If the dependent members of his family are taken into account 
the interval becomes even longer. At a conference of sanitarium and spa workers 
held at the beginning of this year, it was stated: : 

There are still very many serious defects in the work of sanitara and rest homes. 

A number of sanitaria permit an insensitive, careless and sometimes heartless 

attitude to be adopted toward patients and persons undergoing rest cures. . . . Meals- 

are badly organized. There are also many faults in treatment.?® 


A somewhat paradoxical aspect of this branch of social security is revealed 
by the fact that last year more than 15,000 patients were sent to sanitaria in the 
southern part of the country whose cases neither warranted nor benefited from 
the treatment.*®° 

“The system of social and cultural facilities in the USSR,” Soviet propaganda 
is constantly asserting, “is far superior to the individual forms of state and private 

25, Trud, May 13, 1962. 

26 Tzeestia, February 8, 1957. 

27 Trud, May 13, 1962. 

38 Zdravnitsy profsoyuzos SSSR (Trade Union Sanitaria ın the USSR), Moscow, 1962, p. 3. 

39 Trud, January 31, 1962. 

30 Okbrana truda 1 sotsialnoe strakbovanis, 1962, No. 4, p. 26. 
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insurance in capitalist countries.”%! At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
- Khrushchev, speaking of the social problems of a capitalist society, said: “If you 
have no money, then you have to die of hunger; if you have no apartment, then 
you must spend the night under a bridge.” Such a picture is, however, more char- 
acteristic of the Soviet Union than of Western countries. Destitution still con- 
stitutes a serious problem in the Soviet Union, whereas in many Western countries 
it has practically disappeared. In the West, apart from social security, there are 
also forms of assistance for needy persons, whereas in the Soviet Union, if a 
person does not qualify for assistance under the appropriate law and is unable to 
earn his livelihood, he has to spend his nights on the streets or at a station and go 
‘around begging, as in a case recently reported in Javestia, where an 80-year-old 
wornan had been ordered to be thrown out on the streets by a court which showed 
not the slightest interest in her subsequent fate. 32 

Recently, the Soviet press has begun to publish details of social security in the 
free world, but this tends to be limited to laying emphasis on the fact that the age 
at which a person qualifies for a pension in the West is higher than in the Soviet 
Union and that workers are obliged to pay social insurance contributions. The 
journal Sotsialnoe obespechenie, for example, writing of the British system, enumer- 
ated in detail the insurance contributions which workers make and concluded: 
“Thus the brunt of expenditure on social security in Britain falls on the workers,” 33 
Another report stated that in the USSR “the average level of old age pensions is 
60 percent of wages, in the USA only 20 percent.” 4 It blithely ignored the fact 
that the average wage in the Soviet Union is about 80 rubles a month, and in the 
United States, according to the same Soviet journal, 405 dollars a month. On this 
basis, the average Soviet old age pénsion is 48 rubles, compared with 81 dollars 
in the United States. Leaving aside the considerably greater purchasing power 
of the dollar, the American pensioner thus still receives nearly twice as much as 
his Soviet counterpart. 

In addition, it should be noted that the Soviet press carefully conceals the 
illusory nature of the alleged advantage that social insurance contributions in the 
Soviet Union are paid entirely by the employing enterprise. Proof of the specious- 
ness of this’ “advantage” is that in the Soviet Union the bulk of state revenue 
derives from the sale of consumer goods in the form of turnover taxes. Since the 
cost of social insurance contributions is included by enterprises in the cost of pro- 
duction, this expenditure is covered by the ordinary consumer. Thus the state, 
while paying the workers’ social security contributions, returns to him only a 
fairly small part of the results of his labor which it has arbitrarily appropriated. 
—Yet another example of the Communist state’s posing as the benefactor of 
the workers at those same workers’ expense. Piya 





31 Ekonomika SSSR v poslevoenny period (The Economy of the USSR in the Postwar Period), Moscow, 
1962, p. 418. 

32 Tzvestia, March 22, 1962. ' 

33 Sorsialnos obespechenis, 1962, No. 2, p. €1. 

u Mirovaya ekonomika i mexbdunarodaye ofnosheniya, 1961, No. 10, p. 44. 
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Religion 


` “Moral Rearmament” in the Soviet Union 


Since the Twenty-Second Party Congress, a gteat deal has been written in the 
Soviet press about the moral qualities of the “rew Soviet man,” set forth in the 
new Party Program. So far, these attempts to g-ve a representation in the round 
of the man typical of Communist society have led to nothing more than general 
phrases suggesting an all-too-vague image, but the outlines of this figure at any 
rate are beginning to emerge. 


A number of questions naturally present themselves. One may ask: What 
is the ideological basis for the moral qualities >f the new Soviet man? Is there 
` anything new in this basis? What are the motives regulating the conduct of the 
people standing beneath the “gleaming summits of Communism,” and how 
convincing do they sound? Finally, a question which concerns us here: Is there 
any connection between the announcement of a “moral rearmament” of Soviet 
citizens and the new campaign launched agains: religion? 


Speaking at the recent Fourteenth Komsomol Congress, Khrushchev said: 


It 1s very satisfying to note that the Komscmol bases all its work in educating 
the younger generation upon the moral code Zor builders of Communism drawn 
up in the Party Program. In this code are embodied the moral standards elaborated 
over the centuries by the progressive fo-ces of society, in particular by the working 
class and its Leninist party; these express principles engendered by revolution, by 
the present stage in the fight for Communism. The moral code is permeated with the 
noble ideas of humanism and collectivism.} 


This would appear to imply the following: First, the Party is aiming at a 
“moral rearmament” of the population, especially youth; second, this moral code 
is based on the principles of humanism and collectivism; and third, the moral 
standards preached by the dictatorship have been drawn up by the progressive 
forces of society, in particular by the Bolshevik party. The importance of the 
struggle to effect this “moral rearmament” was stressed by Party Central Com- 
mittee Secretary L. F. Ilichev at the ceremonial meeting held in Moscow to mark 
the ninety-second anniversary of the birth of Lenin: 


The education of the new man, the man of g-eat ideals and high moral principles, 
is one of the main achievements of our Party. At the Twenty-Second Congress, our 
Party, in the new Program, recommended problems of Communist education to 
the attention of and for action by each Party organization, the whole of society... 


The education of the new man 1s a strugg-e, a bitter and implacable struggle, 
against the survivals of the past in people’s mincs, against the demoralizing influence 
of hostile bourgeois ideology.® 





1 Tavestia, April 21, 1962. 
2 Sovetskaya Rossiya, April 24, 1962. 
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At the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress, First Secretary of the Komsomol 
Central Committee S. P. Pavlov repeated the assertion that the new Party Pro- 
gram formulated the moral code of the builder of Communism and observed: 
“The struggle for the formation of a Communist mentality and of a high morale 
is already in progress today.” 

It would appear that the creators of the new Communist morale have not yet 
quite succeeded in making the ends of their theory meet and, by incorporating 
mutually contradictory elements, have produced a muddle cf ideas suffering from 
overenthusiastic eclecticism. In a leading article in its issue dedicated to Lenin, 
Komsomolskaya pravda wrote: 


Addressing young people, Lenin said that Communist morality is founded 
upon the struggle for the consolidation and perfecting of Communism. Working 
together with the workers and peasants, our youth, with the noble ¢/an, energy and 
passion peculiar to it, is engendering and developing new standards for relations 
between man and man. It is not for nothing that our beacons—collectives and shock 
workers of Communist labor—order their lives according to the moral code of the 
builder of Communism recorded in the Party Program. 

All the features of this code have one great.and bright prototype—the life, the 
struggle and the figure of Vladimir Ilich Lenin; his love for the man of labor, his 
passion for ideas, his internationalism and revolutionary patriotism, his inexhaustible 
industry, his implacable hatred for everything that harms tke cause of Communism 
and the people, his concern for the well-being of society. Living according to the 
moral code of the builder of Communism means living according to Lenin, con- 
tinuing his work.‘ 


The short story “The Correct Reckoning,” published at about the same time 
as the above, describes how, during the Civil War, when there was no bread in 
Moscow, one of Lenin’s closest associates produced a bar of chocolate that he 
had found somewhere and divided it among all those present in the room: Lenin 
gave half of his share to the guard.® 

It may be asked whether “love for the man of labor,” the passion for ideas, 
patriotism, industry, concern for the well-being of society, etc., are new and 
distinctive features of the Gommunist morale. Many of them are equally charac- 
teristic of the Christian and other religious codes, of a number of philosophic, 
scientific, political, social and other doctrines. 


By bringing in Lenin, the Soviet Communist leaders of today are linking the 
subject of the new Communist morality with the entire history of the Soviet 
regime. In his speech to the Komsomol Congress, Pavlov had the following to 
say about moral questions: 


The resolution of the Twenty-Second Party Congtess lays down the education 
of young men and women in the heroic traditions of the revolutionary struggle as 
the chief task of the Komsomol..._ 





3 Tzvestia, April 17, 1962. 
4 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 22, 1962. 
5 Krasnaya zvezda, April 21, 1962. 


Young men and women should hear more often the living words of the old 
Communist about the fiery days of the Revolution, of the veteran of the Patriotic, 
War [World War II] about the heroism of the Soviet soldier, who delivered the world 
from the fascist yoke, of the distinguished worxer about the glorious deeds of our 
people. All this leaves an indelible impression apon young people.® 


Thus, the champions of the new Commun.st morale are at liberty to draw 
upon any element in the history of the Soviet regime, more particularly those 
events which especially, in the eyes of the dictazorship, demonstrate the heroism 
of the Soviet man. 


We have seen that the task of realizing the new Communist morale is repre- 
sented as involving a “bitter and implacable scruggle.” One may ask: Against 
whom is this struggle to be waged? An examination of the Soviet literature 
available makes it fairly clear that its victims are “survivals of the ancien régime,” 
particularly the Church and all religion. In its long and generally unsuccessful 
struggle with religion, the Soviet government has become aware that religious 
believers are capable of showing a sturdy moral <esistance. Forty years of open or 
covert persecution and the postwar compact wich the Church have made it clear 
that the spiritual life of the religious believer, although it belongs to the “super- 
structure” of society, provides the foundation foz their moral resistance. What the 
Party would like to see—a similarly sturdy moral support of the- Communist 
dictatorship among all strata of Soviet society—remains an unfulfilled dream. 


We do not propose here to examine all the manifestations of political oppo- 
sition in the USSR. Instead, we may content ou-selves with the observation that 
the Soviet Communist leaders, having grasped the significance of spiritual and 
moral factors in the fight with religion and havirg determined to destroy religion 
and so remove a rival for spiritual influence over the people, have decided to arm 
themselves also with a code of suitable moral principles. They have, in fact, 
recognized the importance of the spiritual category, which hitherto they treated 
rather lightly, contenting themselves with general observations on the subject 
of the Communist ethic and never taking the trouble to work out their practical 
attitude in any detail. 

The standards of moral conduct now being presented to the Soviet population 
are numerous enough, but the lack of a definite doctrine seems to be responsible 
for the fact that their presentation in the columns of the Soviet press is extremely 
chaotic. In order to form a picture of the present situation, we have to piece 
together isolated and not always precisely formulated remarks made on different 
occasions and published in different papers and journals. At the Fourteenth 
Komsomol Congress, writer Boris N. Polevoi, chief editor of the journal Yunost, 
said: 

Every man is friend, comrade and brother to his fellow man. Is not this what the 
best people on the earth dreamt of thousands of years ago? Now this is an urgent 
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practical task set by the party of Soviet Communists. And it seems to me that among 
the other important tasks of the Komsomol there is none more beautiful, interesting 
or difficult than the education of youth in the spirit of the Program.” 


He went on: 


We must cultivate a moral cleanliness among young men and women. But this 
cleanliness must be expressed, not by fastidiously shying away from those who have 
taken the wrong path, but by dragging one’s comrade out of the mud... without 
fearing to besmirch one’s snow-white raiment. 


In a leading article entitled “The Facets of a Great Soul: Friend, Comrade 
and Brother,” S ovetsky sport tells of fifteen young girls, workers and sportswomen, 
who regularly visit a friend or colleague of theirs lying in hospital, and observes: 
“For these girls, the principle ‘one for all and all for one’ has become their guiding 
rule.”8 The same issue describes how a first-class racing motor cyclist of the name 
of Levchinsky crashed and lost consciousness while taking part in a motor cycle 
marathon of the All-Kazakhstan Spartakiada: 


The rules for motor cycle rallies are severe. Each competitor, maintaining an 
average speed on the way, has to fol:ow exactly the racing schedule, i.e., he must pass 
the control points at certain definite times, neither earlier nor later. If he is late, he 
forfeits points; if he is too early, the same ‘applies, 

Levchinsky was followed by his “opponents,” Master of Sport V. Faust... and 
first-class cyclist S. Lisitsa.... At the scene of the accident, both of them, without 
exchanging a word, stopped their motor cycles, raised their unconscious comrade 
and remained by [him] until he had come to his senses and mounted his motor 
cycle... ` 

What was ıt that prompted these lads to stop their machines at the scene of the 
accident, what made them forget their own chances of success when they saw a 
comrade in trouble?—Communist ethics. 

It [the Communist ethic] is ingrained in Soviet sportsmen by our very way of 
life, it is culuvated by the Party. We have only to polish up these spiritual facets 
sensitively and attentively, and they will be revealed in very many simple and very 

ordinary people. 

Under the heading “The Thirty-Third is Saved by her Friends,” accompanied 
by the familiar subtitle “Every Man is Friend, Comrade and Brother to his Fellow 
Man,” Krasnaya zvezda describes the rescue of a plane which had crashed during 
a snowstorm, advancing modesty and nobility as two of the qualities required 
of the Soviet man.® 

An interesting feature comes out in a story entitled “The Upward Road,” 
devoted to the question of Soviet ethics, which stresses the principles of humanity 
and honesty. The Komsomol committee of a factory takes under its wing a 
lonely soldier lying in the local hospital, whom they “help recover.” In a con- 
versation with his “patrons,” the soldier says: 

1 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 20, 1962, 

8 Sovetsky sport, March 24, 1962. 

® Krasnaya xvexda, February 11, 1962. 
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“Tell me, lads, don’t take offense, but why are yous so concerned about me? 
After all, I was a stranger to you.” 

“Fool,” said Nelya, “how can you be a stranger if youre one of us Soviet 
people?’’t0 


Thus, the validity of the Soviet moral code is not absolute and universal but 
relative, applying only to those who are “one o7 us.” It may be added that the line 
may well be drawn between those who are “one of us” and the “Strangers” in 
arbitrary fashion according as the person concerned enjoys or does not enjoy the 
favor of the dictatorship. Nothing is said about the conduct required vis-a-vis the 
“strangers,” but it is not difficult to form one’s own conclusions. If the point just 
made be valid, then the utilitarianism of the Scviet moral code becomes obvious. 


The Soviet press writes of a life that is hard but full of elevated significance, of 
the burning desire of everyone to see his comraces better, finer in soul and conduct. 
The striving after a peculiar moral perfectionis represented as forming an essential 
part of the Soviet moral code.1! The religious principle of striving after human 
perfection in the name of unearthly ideals is replaced by a similar striving in the 
name of political tasks set by the dictatorship. Writing in Krasnaya zvezda, organ 
of the Ministry of Defense, G. Khetagurov, discussing the Bee of Party Work,” ’ 
says: 

Cordiality, warmth of feeling, proximity to the men, ee concern for them 
must be the unfailing qualities of the Communist leader... . We should all possess 
[the qualities of] openheartedness, simplicity aad modesty, a striving not to become 
detached from life, to be considerate and attertive to others.1? 


Another writer says: 


As every day goes by, we more and more esteem the enthusiasm of youth for 
the creation of good human relations, their ringing laughter at people whose ethics 
are scant and poor, a sturdy determination ir clearing the Soviet house of all bad 
smells, of any kind of mustiness and falsehood.18 


The same paper refers to the story of Pavlik Morozov, and says that Maxim 
Gorky was once deeply impressed by his courage and wholeheartedly took his 
side. Evidently, Gorky was not so much expressing approval of this particular 
case as raising the question in general: What is more important—the interests of 
one’s own family or those of the people? This is in any case a big problem, but it 
acquires a special coloring when a Communist dictatorship is involved and the 
true interests of the people are replaced by those of a ruling clique. 


Leaving aside the problem of Pavlik Morczov and the limitation of the appli- 
cability of the Communist ethic to “our own people,” it may be said that all the 
principles of this ethic have been extracted from the Christian ethic, presented 





10 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 20, 1962. 
1 Krasnaya xvezda, March 17, 1962. 

18 Ibid., March 4, 1962. 

13 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 29, 1962. 
4 See Bulletin, 1962, No. 5, p. 37. 
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afresh according to the needs of the dictatorship and completely divorced from 
their religious basis. This moral code, derived for the most part from the Gospels, 
has been modified to serve the current purposes of the dictatorship and placed at 
the service of the construction of Communism. The only justification given for 
this code is that it promotes the well-being of society, a justification which cannot 
always entirely convince the individual and command his wholehearted support. 
With the one-sidedness typical of dictatorial regimes, the Communist leaders 
refuse to recognize that the Christian ethic springs from religious roots: for the 
teligious believer, conscience is the manifestation of the divine principle in man. 
Divorced from this principle, the notion of morality loses all meaning. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders have declared that only that which serves the 
cause of Communism is morally right, thus harnessing the concept of right and 
wrong to an external criterion. Such a morally rootless ethic is incapable of con- 
vincing the masses of the people, who intuitively search for a moral code that shall 
raise man to a higher level, shall dignify him by virtue of its absolute, not relative, 
truth. 

Dimly aware of this, persuaded of the practical ineffectiveness of the Pavlik 
Morozov code of morals, the Communist leaders have decided to offer the people 
something that shall satisfy their spiritual hunger and at the same time supply the 
regime with an additional weapon. This “something” is the Christian ethic, de- 
ptived of its religious basis and equipped instead with a Communist foundation— 
this despite the campaign against the Church and all religion. Khrushchev’s asser- 
tion that the Communist ethic is based on the principles of humanism is conso- 
nant with this view, since the ethics of humanism are in fact those of Christianity 
deprived, at the time of the Renaissance, of their religious basis. Even Khrushchev’s 
principle of collectivism is nothing new and has a long history behind it. 

Thus, the present aims of the Soviet Communist regime in this sphere are 
as follows: first, to destroy religion and the Church; second, to retain those ele- 
ments of the Christian ethic which appear useful to the dictatorship and, having 
. deprived them of their religious basis, to exploit them by incorporating them in the 
tenets of Communism. In this light, that part of Pavlov’s speech at the recent 
Komsomol Congress devoted to the campaign against religion becomes more 
intelligible. In the course of this speech, he declared: “The creation of a scientific 
Weltanschauung and a Communist ethic is unthinkable without fighting religious 
ideology.” 15 

From these words, it is evident that the Church and religion in general in the 
USSR are confronted with the prospect of yet another hard struggle. We appear 
to be witnessing a process of growing spiritual emancipation there, on the one 
hand, and a simultaneous attack by the forces of spiritual reaction, on the other. 


D. Konstantinov 


15 Tzyestia, April 17, 1962, 


REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Having begun the month of June with the announcement of increased retail 
prices for certain foodstuffs, the Soviet leaders have found themselves obliged 
to do something to maintain the Party’s prestige. In addition, the resumption 
of “de-Stalinization” has brought wide publicity for the lawlessness and terror 
of the Stalin regime, and so efforts are being made to rehabilitate the Party not 
only in the eyes of the peoples of the Soviet Union but in those of the world at 
large, by laying the blame on a single person instead of on the regime itself. 


~ 


The result has been the appearance of a quantity of Party propaganda quite 
apart from the traditional dates for the publication of such material (such as the 
anniversaries of the October Revolution, Len‘n’s birthday, etc.). An example 
is a lengthy leading article entitled “The CPSU, Party of the Entire People,” 
by one of Khrushchev’s closest associates, F. R. Kozlov, published in the journal 
Problemy mira i sotzializma, which is chiefly intended for readers in the satellite 
countries. The author begins by stressing the importance of the Party as a cham- 
pion of the happiness of peoples: 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Unioa devotes the whole of its activity 
without exception to the struggle for the happiress of the workers. On this difficult 
but glorious path, it has achieved outstanding successes. During the lifetime of a 
single generation, the Soviet people under the Party’s leadership has transformed. 
its country into one of the most progressive, at tonishga the world by its achieve- 
ments in the development of its economy, culture, science and technology. The 
Party has secured a considerable rise in the livinz standard of the workers (Problemy 
mira i sotsializma, 1962, No. 6, page 1). À 


With the object of showing the close links batween Party and people, Kozlov 
distinguishes three stages through which the Pzrty has passed since the October 
Revolution: its conquest of the majority of tne workers, its conquest of the 
majority of the people, and finally, its winning the support of all the peoples of 
the Soviet Union. Speaking of the Party as representing the most progressive 
element in the Soviet population, he declares: 


At the time of its Twenty-Second Congress, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union numbered about ten million members end candidate members. The Party 
exercises a tremendous attraction, which testifies to its enormous prestige and 
growing links with the masses. But the Party is not anxious to extend its ranks 
unduly, being concerned for the purity of the name Communist (page 2). 


The Party’s popular character is argued on the basis of the fact that last year 
63.3 percent of those who joined were workers and collective farmers and that 
there was a considerable increase in those representing the intelligentsia. Simi- 
. darly,.stress is laid on the Party’s multinational character, embracing as it does 
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PE of over one hundred ‘different nationalities inhabiting the 
Soviet Union.. The author goes on to discuss the democratization of methods of 
leadership: 


In the Soviet Union, discussions 2 the entire people of plans for major measures 
in the field of political, economic and cultural construction have become a system. 
The participation of tens of millions of people i in the elaboration of important state 
documents not only furnishes an opportunity of gathering together an enormous 
quantity of valuable opinions and suggestions and benefiting from the experience 
of the masses, but develops in the workers, collective farmers and intelligentsia the 
feeling of being master of the country, of responsibility for success in the cause which 
is to be ‘fulfilled (page 3). 


The writer scarcely mentions the question of de-Stalinization, and only once 
refers in passing to the period of the personality cult. 


The Party’s central organ Kommunist pulls its weight in the business of 
bolstering the Party’s prestige. After the leading article, its June issue (1962, 
No. 9) contains three lengthy contributions under the heading “The CPSU is the 
Leading Force of Soviet Society.” In the first of them, entitled “The Party’s 
Strength is in its Unity of Theory and Practice,” the author, V. Snastin, declares 
that such unity is a major principle of Marxism-Leninism: ' 


Organic unity of theory and practice ıs a fundamental aE of Marxism- 
Leninism. This principle is derived from the very nature of the theory of scientific 
Communism. Generalizing revolutionary practice, Marxism-Leninism provides an 
opportunity of grasping the inner link of events, cognizing the objective laws of social 
development and wae to this of foreseeing thé course of events. Revolutionary 
practice is unthinkable without revolutionary theory, just as revolutionary theory 
is unthinkable without revolutionary practice (page 9). 


Like Kozlov, the writer follows the policy of ignoring the period of Stalin’s 
rule and merely remarks that during the last years of his life a number of theo- 
retical points advanced by him were divorced from reality and did not correspond 
to the demands of practice. On the other hand, Khrushchev is represented as the 
ideal combination of theory and practice. Snastin dwells upon the new Party 
Program, which is supposed to establish the mutual dependence between the 
two. He goes to especial trouble to show what Khrushchev has inherited from 
Lenin, confining himself to quotations from these two men. 


The second article, by V. Gorin and entitled “The High Calling of a Com- 
munist,” deals with the responsibilities of a Party member. He says: 


The transformation of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union into a party 
of all the people enhances the responsibility of each Communist for the Party’s 
cause, for the building of Communism. This 1s understandable. The Party’s great 
life-giving force, the extent of its effect upon the masses depends to a great extent 
upon its members .... Out of the daily business of millions of Communists, the 
many-sided, maail activity of the Party is composed; through its members, 
the Party implements its leadership ot the entire life of the country, its economic 
and cultural construction (page 19). 
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According to the author, Communists, wherever they may work, are an ex- 
ample to all in carrying out their duty to society. The names of space pilots 
Gagarin and Titov are quoted together with those of shock workers who have 
recently become well known—Gaganova, Mama-, Dzhafarov, Detalov and others. 
Their achievements, it is stressed, ate due to the high standards that Communists 
demand of themselves. 


To be to the fore in everything, especially in work, is the constant duty of the 
Communist, deriving from the very nature of zhe Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union as the well-tried vanguard of the Soviez people. The vanguard role of the 
Communist in production is a very flexible concept; it means that a Party member 
must set an example in the fulfillment of his duties everywhere and in everything. 
And ıt is not enough for the Communist to march himself in the ranks of the pro- 
gressive, he must bring the non-Party men-with him (page 20). 


Reality, however, requires at least a cauticus mention of the fact that the 
Party contains people who by no means fully live up to the high calling here 
described: 


But unfortunately, certain Communists have become so firmly attached to 
their personal economy, so much taken up with hoarding, that sometimes no 
small effort is required from a Party organization to overcome the private-owner 
tendencies in their minds and conduct. The Part~ masses rightly regard such conduct 
as indicating insufficient political maturity and .deological hardening (page, 22). 


The writer goes on: 


The Party does not regulate the life of a Communist, but it demands from its 
members that they observe the requirements cf the moral code of the builder of 
Communism and maintain a high ethical standard, severely punishing those Com- 
munists who indulge ın licentiousness, drurkenness and other antisocial acts 
(page 22). 

The exceptions are perhaps not so rare, for in his concluding paragraph the 
author calls on all Party organizations to step up their ideological and educational 
work in order to ensure that every Communist takes the interests of the people 
to heart. 


The third article in the group, by F. Petrenko and G. Shitarev, begins by 
reminding its readers of the great historical task assumed by the Party—the 
construction of a new Communist society—and proceeds to discuss the practical 
qualities of the present-day Communist: 
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No matter whether it be a question of raising the output of meat or building 
houses, extending a network of hospitals òr ccnstructing new mines, the solution 
of any ‘task presupposes severe state discipline, =fficiency and order. And if there is 
a failure somewhere, there is no harm ın finding out what 1s demanded of the workers 
in question and whether they feel responsible forthe task entrusted to them (page 28). 


Conscientiousness and exactingness are presented as essential qualities of the 
leader; both his political and his business value are determined by his degree of 
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conscientiousness. Every Party member, irrespective of his post, must be a kind 
. of inspector and urge on the non-Party members around him: 


It is not so difficult to learn the rule of being severe in one’s demands. The most 
difficult thing is to be exacting in such a way that one’s exactingness does not occur 
by fits and starts but is a constant element in one’s leadership, an inalienable feature 
of it (page 32). 


All these articles, in their efforts to put the Party on the highest pedestal, 
concern themselves primarily with the theory and practice of Party work, but 
ignore the connection between Communist theory and the practices of the Stalin 
regime, which differ little from today’s. 


x m š 


A prominent place in the June Party press is taken up by economics. The 
leading article of Kommunist (1962, No.9), entitled “Cooperation Between the 
Socialist Countries Becomes Closer,” deals with the Moscow conference of 
representatives of the Communist and workers’ parties of the Comecon countries, 
attended by the first secretaries of the central committees of these parties and 
heads of state of the countries concerned. The article stresses the hopeful economic 
situation: ' 

The economy of the socialist countries is developing far more rapidly than that 
of the capitalist world. In 1961, the socialist countries increased their industrial 
production to more than seven times the level of production on their territory in 
1937, whereas industrial production ın the capitalist countries rose by about 150 
percent (page 3). 


_ The tise in industrial production in all these countries is attributed to the 
new economic structure, described as “socialist.” The following point is made in 
particular: 

In recent years, the placing of agriculture on a cooperative basis in most of the 
people’s democracies has been completed. More than 90 percent of the agricultural 
land... comes into the socialist sector. The completion of this process in most 
countries means that within the system [##z., the Eastern Bloc] the socialist system 
has become dominant in both town and country (page 4). 


Soviet propaganda sharply criticizes economic integration in the non- 
Communist countries, but regards the same process in the socialist sector as a 
great achievement which is improving living conditions. In this leading article, the 
editors of Kommunist lavish praise on the decisions adopted by the Comecon 
conference, alternating their glorifications with attacks on manifestations of 
nationalism which have been causing discord in the socialist camp: 


When laying down, internal and external policy, proletarian internationalism 
requires that each brotherly party be guided not only by the interests of its own 
country but also by those of the entire socialist system and of the world Communist 
and workers’ movement. Nationalism hinders this and represents the greatest dan- 
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ger under modern conditions for the unity and solidarity of socialist collaboration. 
Nationalists rely on the remnants of nationa discord and enmity which have - 
crystallized over the centuries and on national narrowness of outlook and egoism. 
The imperialists are trying with all their might to galvanize and exploit nationalism 
in order to break up socialist collaboration and st-ike a blow at the world Communist 
movement. Therefore, a firm defense of the unity and solidarity of the coutitries 
of the socialist commonwealth is,a necessary condition for their further development 
and consolidation (page 5). 


Beside the section on Party matters, the journal has a special section devoted 
to economic questions—““The Economic Problems of Building Communism,” 
in which direct reference is made to the rise in market prices of June 1. The first 
article, by M. Gritskov, describes the nature of this measure with its title, “A 
Life and Death Measure.” The account it gives of the reasons for the measure is 
significant: l 

As a result of the rapid rise in money inccmes of the population, agriculture 
has found itself unable to satisfy the increased demand for its products. This, of 
course, is no crisis, as our enemies try to make cut, nor 1s it stagnation or the result 
of cutting down production, but part of the di=ficulties of growth. Why does the 
supply of agricultural produce lag behind the increasing demand of the population? 

—Primarily because in the past, under the influenze of the personality cult; extremely 

serious mistakes in the management of agriculture were made which, so it turns out, 

are difficult to set right (page 40). 


It follows from this that the main reason for the measure is that people with 
more money want to buy more meat, butter and milk than the collective and 
state farms produce. This is not the same as the reason given in the official open 
letter to the population, which stated that the cost price of agricultural produce 
was considerably higher than the purchase price and that the state needed addi- 
tional financial resources. The denial that there was a crisis is also unconvincing, ` 
since the shortage of foodstuffs indicates that there was. At the end of the article, 
the author mentions the effect which the rise in market prices will have: 


The tise in purchase prices for meat creates the necessary conditions for the 
development of all branches of livestock raising. Now it is up to the collective and 
statefarms. The principal way of achieving a further rise in income from public | 
livestock raising lies in intensifying production, ensuring a rapid rise in labor 
productivity and reducing the amount of material and money spent per unit of 
production at the same time as increasing considerably the volume of output. 
A redistribution of the areas sown to various crops, the introduction of heavier- 
yielding intertilled and leguminous crops, the beter exploitation of labor, equipment 
and other material resources, the careful use of Zodder, the organization of correct 
feeding and care of livestock [—all this] will enable the collective farms to effect an 
appreciable reduction in the cost of production, especially of meat, milk and eggs 
(page 45). : 


The second article, entitled “Reduce Production Costs in Livestock Raising,” 
gives some practical advice on the problem. 
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Finally, the third article, by B. Ionas, touches on the delicate and longstanding 
question of economic experiments. Ever since the establishment of the Soviet 
regime, experiments have continually been carried out with the economy; this 
article was doubtless inspired by the fact that none of these experiments has 
justified itself. It ignores, however, the main point that constant experimentation 
is a direct result of the Soviet economic system. 

A. Gaev 


Opium fiir das Volk 
Der Kommunismus: Theorie—Wirklichkeit—Weltgefahr 
By Dr. Paur Rota 
Published by J. Pfeiffer Verlag, Munich, 1961, 189 pp. 


This book by Dr. Roth, writer on Soviet affairs and editor of the monthly 
' Digest des Ostens, notwithstanding that it is published as a pocket edition of less 
than two hundred pages, appears to be the best that has appeared recently in the 
way of popular publications on Communism. Popular books on important subjects 
often run the risk of being pseudoscientific, but this is not the case here. This 
strictly scholarly work offers the reader a picture of world Communism in general 
and the Soviet Union in particular, presented in concise and universally intelligible 
form. It poses questions and answers them with equal clarity. The author, who 
lived in the USSR before, during and after World War I, does not allow his own 
attitude on these questions to loom too large, preferring to let the facts speak for 
themselves and the reader to form his own judgements. 

When Marx and Engels published their Communist Manifesto in 1848, 
Communism seemed to be no more than one of many theoretical movements in 
vogue in the liberal nineteenth century: today it is a world power. And yet only 
a few people among the masses living in the free world are acquainted with it; 
indeed, the majority are not even aware that the Russian people wanted Com- 
munism no more than the other nations of Europe and Asia who through one 
means or another were later brought under its yoke. 

Opium for the People attempts to answer the following questions: What does 
Communism teach? How is the realization of these teachings carried out in the 
Communist empire? How does Communism extend this empire? The answers 
to these questions are supplied in chapters headed: (1) Communism as a Welt- 
anschauung ; (2) The Fathers of Communism; (3) The Three Creeds; (4) State 
and Party; (5) Economic and Social Questions; (6) Right and Might; (7) Prop- 
aganda and Agitation; (8) Culture and Science; (9) Subject and Human Being; 
(10) Belief and Religion; (11) The Bolsheviks’ Seizure of Power; (12) The Soviet 
Annexations; (13) The Communist Seizure of Power in Eastern Asia; (14) The 
Communist Seizure of Power in Europe; and (15) Coexistence and World Revolu- 
tion. In addition, there are sources, numerous quotations and documentary 
photographs. ' 
` The author points out the well-known difficulties that stand in the way of the 
student anxious to.establish.the.real state of affairs in. the Soviet Union. The most 
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important of them is the lack of reliable sources, especially regarding the economy 
and industrial production. Even if one assumes that the percentages given in 
official Soviet statistics are accurate, they pres2nt a distorted picture since the 
absolute figures are often not supplied. The author gives the following examples. 

Soviet statisticians maintain that the annual per capita output of sugar in the 
USSR is 17 kilograms and 13 kilograms in the United States, omitting thereby 
to point out that the USA imports large quantities of sugar while the USSR 
imports very little, with the result that the per cepita consumption of sugar in the 
USA is in fact 45 kilograms per year. 

According to Soviet data, the index for the total industrial output of the USSR 
in 1955 (based on the year 1929) is 2049, while that for the USA is 234. On the 
face of it, this figure would suggest that industrial development in the USA was 
in a hopeless state, but of course nothing is said of the fact that quite different 
levels of production were taken as the basis for the index in the two cases. If the 
USA’s output of crude steel, for example, was 52 million tons in 1928 and 102 
million tons in 1957, the increase incurred is one of 96 percent; if the USSR 
produced 4 million tons of the same commodity in 1928 and 51 million tons in 
1957, the increase there is one of 1175 percent. 

Between 1957 and 1965, it is planned that the generation of electricity in the 
USSR shall increase by 123 percent, while the corresponding increase in the USA 
is expected to be 68 percent. This will mean, in absolute terms, an increase of 
60 million kilowatts in the case of the USSR and of 99 million kilowatts in that 
of the USA, since the level of output taken as the starting point ‘for this process 
is higher in the case of the USA than in that of the USSR. If these increases really 
take place, the output of electricity will in 1965 be two-and-a-half times as great’ 
in the USA as in the USSR. 

In general, the author maintains that the Soviet economy is still behind that 
of the free world, especially so far as it concerns the population as human beings. 
The unskilled worker in the USSR earns 35—40 rubles a month, the skilled worker 
70-80 rubles. One only has to attempt a comparison of the purchasing power of 
these wages with existing prices to understand why the average Soviet worker is 
living under constant strain and why no wage and price statistics of any practical 
value have been officially published since 1939. ` 

The author emphasizes that since the deatk of Stalin, although the reign of 
terror has been somewhat relaxed, the Communist regime has not become more 
liberal or democratic, as is frequently maintained in the West. The relaxation of 
terror is the fruit of practical considerations, not of any ideological change. The 
Communist ideology, insofar as its purpose is to develop a collective way of life— 
by compulsion if necessary—runs counter to human nature, and therefore com- 
pulsion is essential to it. There can be no libera! or democratic Communism: if it 
is democratic, it is no longer Communist. 

Regarding the question of coexistence between the Soviet Union and the 
free world, the author reminds the reader that.Communism aims at a world 
revolution, at establishing itself the world over. Of this aim the Communists 
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have never expressed any doubt—Khrushchey any more than his predecessors. 
Lenin did not actually use the word “coexistence,” but spoke of an “interval 
of respite,” i.e., he regarded peace as “‘an interval of respite before the next war.” 
He was prepared to make compromises with powerful opponents, to “coexist” 
with them in order to make use of the time offered to gather more forces together: 
“As soon as we are strong enough to deal with capitalism as a whole,” he said, 
“we shall seize it by the throat.” Undoubtedly, says Dr. Rath, Khrushchev does 
not want a world war, rather a respite or a period of coexistence. He fears the 
strength of the free world, particulerly the United States. He hopes that time will 
work for the Soviets, that fear of war will prompt the free world to yield—to give 
up Berlin, Western Germany and finally Europe. Step by step, the Communists 
want to approach their goal of world revolution. 

Dr. Roth sums up his final conclusions in four points, which he considers 
as proved: 

1. That Communism is not a science but a utopia based on hypotheses that 
are long since out of date; 


2. That Communism goes against human nature in that it wants to turn 
human beings into collective beings, that it deprives them of their fundamental 
tights, that it is antisocial, fundamentally amoral and godless; 

3. That many of the abuses once pilloried by Marx have since been removed 
in the non-Communist world without a reign of terror. A free society is undoubt- 
edly capable of solving such problems without the sacrifices and degradations” 
imposed by Communism upon its subjects; 

4, That Communism threatens the world and that “coexistence” is merely 
an interval of respite on the road to world domination. The free world can meet 
this threat only from a position of strength coupled with the construction of a 
society in which human security is based on a moral order. 

Undoubtedly not a comforting picture. One is only too often inclined to label 
such books as Dr. Roth’s as “anti-Communist”— and quite rightly: for one cannot 
expect the student to take his own “objectivity” so far that he finds himself in 
conflict with objective conclusions derived from objective facts. I remember 
being told by a convinced anti-Communist: “In order to tell the truth about the 
Soviets, all you have to do is to tell the truth.” In the present reviewer’s opinion, 
Dr. Roth would appear to have scceeded in large measure in doing this, and 
for this reason his book deserves the widest publicity, not only in German but in 
other languages of the, as yet, free world. Josef Mackiewicz 


New Contributors 


Knouzain, Perr. Bom in 1921 in what is now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered 
a military academy from which he graduated in 1941. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942. While 
at school and ın the army he was,an active member of the Komsomol. Joined the Vlasov movement 
in 1943 and has since written a number of works on political subjects and Soviet youth. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sovie? Prem and Radio) 


June 1962 


1 Announcement of immediate changes in the 
retail prices of certain foodstuffs. 

Opening of ‘new Palace of Pioneers and 
Schoolchildren on the Lenin Hills in Moscow 
attended by Khrushchev, who made a speech. 

Simone de Beauvoir and Jean-Paul Sartre 
arrive 1n Moscow at the invitation of the USSR 
Union of Writers. 

Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers 
Polyansky receives American journalist Charles 
Bartlet. f 

Joint Soviet-Malayan communiqué pub- 
lished. 

2 Arrival in Moscow of Burmese delegations to 
discuss matters of edtcation and health. 

Khrushchev speaks at Soviet-Cuban youth 
friendshtp meeting in the Kremlin. 

‘Dinner given by Commander of Leningrad 


Military District Kazakov for Laotian military , 


delegation in Leningrad. The delegation was 
later received by Khrushchev in the Kremlin, 
in the presence of Defense Minister Malinov- 
sky, before leaving Moscow for the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, 


3 Announcement of formation of State Com- 
mittee of the USSR Council of Ministers for 
Fisheries. 

Publication in Pravda of reports by Chairman 
of Danish Communust Party and Central Com- 
mittee Secretary Ponomarev at Twenty-First 
Congress of Danish Party. 


4 Khrushchev receives Vice President of the 
Republic of Dahomey. 
Publication of Soviet government statement 
on American high-altitude nuclear tests. 


5 Establishment of diplomatic relations’ and 
exchange of ambassadors between USSR and 
Dahomey agreed upon. 

Arrival of Senegalese Premier in Moscow. 
Khrushchev holds reception in his honor in 
the Kremlin. 


6 All-Union Exhibition of Light-Industry Manu- 
factures opens in Moscow. 
Conference cf Party first secretaries and 
heads of state from the Comecon countries 
' opens in Moscow. 
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7 Foreign Ministry sends notes to the British, 
United States and French governments on the 
escepe of a group of people from East Berlin. 

Comecon conference ends. 

Mewly-appointed Iraqi Ambassador arrives 
in Moscow. 

Talian Minister of Foreign Trade holds 
talks with Minister of Foreign Trade Pato- 
lichav. 


8 Arrval in Moscow of Chinese delegation, 
headed by the Deputy Chairman of the 
Scientific and Technical Committee of the 
Chiaese People’s Republic, for the twelfth 
session of the Sino-Soviet Commission for 
Scientific and Technical Collaboration. 

Meeting between Khrushchev and the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Moagolian People’s Revolutionary Party and 
Mongolian Premier O. Tsedenbal. 


9 Nevly-appointed Burmese Ambassador arrives 
in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Burmese Ambassador. 


10 Publication of ceclaration of the Political 
Corssultative Committee of the Warsaw Pact 
States concerning Soviet-American talks on 
a G=zrman peace treaty. 


11 Khoushchev receives Professor Valletta, head 
of tae Italian FIAT concern, during his visit to 
Moscow as a guest, of the State Committee 
for zhe Coordination of Scientific Research. 

Khrushchev receives Brazilian Ambassador, 
whc hands him a letter from President Goulart 
of Erazıl. 


12 Khrushchev receives the President of the 
Inte-national Olympic Committee during the 
latter’s visit to Moscow for the session of this 
bod. 

13 Khrushchev recetves’ Senegalese Premier. 


14 Sigring in the Kremlin of a joimt Soviet- 
Senegalese communiqué, trade agreement, and 
agreements on economic, technical and cultural 
cooperation. 


15 Arrival in Moscow of trade delegation from 
the Jnited Arab Republic. 


Khrushchev speaks at a meeting of the 
Constitution Commission, appointed by the 
Supreme Soviet, on the preparation of a draft 
for a new Soviet Constitution. Nine sub- 
commissions were set up. 


16 Publication of open letter from the Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
to all agricultural workers on problems of 
livestock raising. 

~ Iraqi Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Brezhnev. 
Soviet-UAR trade talks open in Moscow. 


17 Publication: of correspondence between Khru- 
shchey and President Goulart of Brazil on 
possibility of Soviet-Brazilian political, eco- 
nomic and cultural collaboration. 

Death in motor accident of N. I. Smirnov, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Leningrad City Soviet. 


18 Soviet Party and governmental delegation, 

headed by Khrushchev, arrives in Bucharest. 

Director of Foreign Trade Section of the 
Bank of Brazil arrives in Moscow. 

Kosygin leaves Moscow on official visit to 
Italy. 

Commander in Chief of the Soviet Air 
Force Marshal Vershinin leaves on a visit 
to Indonesia. 

Death of General Antonov, Chief of Staff 
of the Warsaw Pact Forces. 


19 Talks betweea Soviet and Rumanian delega- 
tions begin in Bucharest. 
Arrival in Moscow of UAR specialists 
concerned with the Aswan Dam. 


20 Publication of speeches made in Bucharest 
by Khrushchev and Rumanian Premier 
Gheorghiu-Dej. 

Burmese Ambassador presents his credentials 
to Brezhnev. : 


21 Publication of speech delivered by Khrushchev 
at Onesti, Rumania. 


22 Announcement that the Institute of Marxism- . 


Leninism is to prepare a new history of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 


23 Conclusion cf a long-term trade and payments 
agreement between the USSR and the UAR, 
to come into force on January 1, 1963. 


24 Khrushchev and Gheorghiu-Dej sign joint 
Soviet-Rumanian declaration. 
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25 Publication of communiqué on the twelfth 
session of the Sino-Soviet Commission for 
Scientific and Technical Collaboration. 

Soviet Party and governmental delegation 
returns home from Rumania. 


26 Publication of communiqué on visit of Soviet 
Party and governmental delegation to Ru- 
mania. 

Arrival in Ghana of Soviet military delega- 
tion headed by Colonel General Komarov. 


27 First Secretary of Central Committee of Greek 
Communist Farty received by Central Com- 
mittee Secretaries Kuusinen and Ponomarev. 

Party delegation leaves Moscow to attend 
Eighteenth Congress of Uruguayan Com- 
munist Party. 

Newly-appointed Caban Ambassador arrives 
ın Moscow. i : 


28 Austrian Chancellor Gorbach arrives in Mos- 
cow on an oficial visit. 

First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives 
UAR Minister for the Construction of the 
Aswan Dam, 

Professor Komzin presented with UAR 
medal for services in connection with the 
Aswan Dam at reception in the UAR embassy. 


29 Gromyko receives Cuban Ambassador. 


30 Soviet satellize ““Kosmos-6” launched. 
Khrushchev receives leading members of 
Spanish Communist Party. 





Changes and Appointments 


12 S. M. Kudryavtsev replaced by A. L Alekseev 
as Ambassador to Cuba in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 


13 V. P. Filippov replaced by A. U. Modogoev as 
First Secretary of the Buryat Oblast Party 
Committee for reasons of health. 

A. A.Ishkov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for Fisheries. 


19 P. L Abroskin replaced by N. F. Krasnov as 
Deputy Chairman of the RSFSR Council of 
Ministers and Chairman of the RSFSR State 
Committee for Coordination of Scientific 
Research in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


30 A. M. Puzanov appointed Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia and replaced by V. P. Moskovsky 
as Ambassador to North Korea. 
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Aleksandr V. Yurchenko 


On June 26, 1962, the Deputy Chairman of the Institute Learned 
Council, Dr. Aleksandr V. Yurchenko, died from injuries received 
in a motor accident. 


Dr. Yurchenko was born in Kiev on November 18, 1904. After 
completing his secondary education, he ertered the law faculty of the 
Kiev Institute of National Economy, graduating in 1926. In 1929, 
he was recognized by a State Commission of the Ukrainian Ministry 
of Education as a graduate teacher of Uktainian language and litera- 
ture in higher educational establishments. 


From 1926 to 1930, Dr. Yurchenko pursued his legal career as a 
member of the Commission for the Study of the History of Ukrainian 
and West Russian Law and the Commission for the Study of Soviet 
Law under the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. He worked in the 
economic section of the All-Union Research Institute of the Tobacco 
Industry in Kiev, and in addition, betweer. 1930 and 1941, taught on 
courses of Ukrainian studies and in the senior grades of secondary 
schools. In addition, he completed as an external student a course of 
study at the Kiev Institute of Exchange and Distribution. 


Having left the Soviet Union during World War I, Dr. Yur- 
chenko was appointed a reader in the department of Ukrainian law 
at the Ukrainian Free University in Murich in 1948. In 1952, he 
obtained his doctorate in law from this university; in 1953, he was 
elected extraordinary professor there and in 1961 professor in ordinary. 


In 1954, Dr. Yurchenko joined the staff of the Institute and was 
elected a member of its General Assemblr, and until his death was 
engaged on research into the Soviet state system and the nationality 
question in the USSR. In 1961, he was elected to the Institute’s 
Learned Council and became its deputy chairman. He was a regular 
contributor to the Buletin and other Institute publications, and read 
a number of papers at Institute conferences. He also took an active 
part in the social and political life of the emigration. 

With his death, the Institute and the emigration have lost a fine 
scholar and speaker and his fellow-wozkers a most considerate 
colleague. 





JUST PUBLISHED! 


| Youth in Ferment 


Tired of the hackneyed slogans and ideological clichés of the 


Party, Soviet youth are realistically examining their present 


environment, comparing it with other societies, and advocating 
changes in their country which will afford them some of the 
freedoms they read and hear about beyond their borders. This 
book, Youth in Ferment, reflects these new attitudes and the 
response of Soviet officialdom to them. Freedom of inquiry and 
freedom of expression in literary and artistic endeavors have 
led to an analysis of the Soviet system itself, its underlying 
philosophical tenets, its utilization of material and human 
resources, and its goals. Persons following the Soviet scene will 
find in this work many little-publicized and trend-wise signifi- 
cant facts skillfully woven into a new critical assessment of the 
role which the actual “New Soviet Men,” the youth of today, 
are playing and will play in the USSR. Written by former Soviet 
citizens now living and working abroad, the articles place in 
proper context the critical remarks and official replies appearing 
in the Soviet press. The materials for this book have been 
collected, edited, and published by the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR at this time in order to present a truer picture of 
Soviet youth than that engendered by the censored and 
contrived speeches of Soviet delegates to the Communist- 
controlled World Youth Festival staged this year in Helsinki 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
- and the Soviet Government 


Since the publication of the last supplement, the elections to the 
Supreme Soviet and other events have brought about numerous 
changes. The lists have now been completely revised as of July 1,1962. 
The section “Changes and Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin 
will provide the information needed to keep the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR: we have omitted “of the USSR.” Party 
committees are referred to simply as committees. Thus, Vladimir 
V. Shevchenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First Secretary, 
Lugansk Oblast Committee. Members of the Union-republic supreme 
soviets are not listed. 
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PART I 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KIRILENKO, Andre: P. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. VORONOV, Gennady I. 

Candidate Meormbers 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
MAZUROV, Kirill T. RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 


SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 


First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
DEMICHEV, Petr N. f KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
ILICHEV, Leonid F. PONOMAREV, Boris N. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. ' 


First Deputy Chairman 
SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 


Central Auditing ‘Commission 
Chairman 
MURAVEVA, N. A. 
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Memberi\ of the Central Committee 


4 
ABRAMOV, Grigory G. First Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


ABRASIMOV, Petr A. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ADZHUBEY, Aleksei I. Editor, Jasestia. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Sergei A. Chairman, RSFSR 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz), Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. ` 


AKHUNDOV, Veli Y. First Secretary, Azer- 
baidzhan Central Committee. Chairman, Azer- 
baidzhan Republic Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ANDROPOV, Yury V. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ARISTOV, Averky B. Ambassador to Poland. 


BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Director 
General, Army Services and Supply. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BASOVY, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, Rostov. 
Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 


BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 
Communications, Chairman, Commission of 
the Presidtum of the Council of Ministers for 
Coordination of Transportation. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander 1n Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


BODYUL, Ivan I. First Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. Chairman, Moldavian 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid L Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


CHERVONENKO, Stepan V. Ambassador to 
China. 


CHUIKOY, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief, Ground Forces. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

CHURAEV, Viktor M. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DANTYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Daghestan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

DAULENOV, Salken. Cheirman, Council of 
Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DEMENTEV, Petr V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Aviation, Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DEMICHEYV, Petr N. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. First Secretary, Moscow City Committee. 
Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


DENISOV, Georgy A. Ambassador to Bulgaria. 


DYGAI, Nikolai A. Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, Moscow City Council Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Pepu 
Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Chelya- 
binsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

EGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. Second Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

BLYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, State Control 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ERMILOV, Viktor V. Fitter in Moscow factory. 

FEDOSEEY, Petr N. Director, Institute of 
Philosophy, and Member, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


` FOKIN, Vitaly A. Admiral. Commander, Pacific 
Fleet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Minister of Culture. 

GAEVOIL Anton I. Secretary and Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 

GAGANOVA, Valentina I. Brigade leader at 
Vyshevolotsk Cotton Mill (Kalinin Oblast). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GALANSHIN, Konstantin I. First Secretary, 
Perm Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GARBUZOV, Vasily F. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GEORGIEV, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
GOLIKOV, Filipp I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 

Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral of the Fleet. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief of the Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GORYACHEV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Sup-eme 
Soviet. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Ferces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHMANOV, Ivan A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Building Affairs, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRUSHETSKY, Ivan S. First Secretary, Lvov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, Union Com- 
mittee for Agriculture. Chairman, State Pur- 
chasing Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ILICHEV, Leonid F. Central Committee Secre- 
tary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Membez-, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Central 
Committee. Chairman, Estonian Republic 
Committee for Agri-ulture. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KALMYKOYV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Redio and Electronics. Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. First Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KAVUN, Vasily M. Chairman of collective farm 
in Vinnitsa Oblast. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KAZANRTS, Ivan P. Second Secretary and 
Presidium Member, Ukrainian Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KELDYSH, Mstislav V. President, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Ceputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Central Committee Bureau for 
RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. Deputy Chairman, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KISELEV, Ivan J. Director, Gorky Automobile 
Works. 

KISELEV, Tikhon Y. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMENKO, Vastly K. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Trade Union Council. Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee Presidium. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. : 

KOKAREV, Aleksendr A. First Secretary, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KOMYAKHOVY, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Poltava Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Holds post in Defense Mimstry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KONOVALOV, Nikolai S. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Nattonalittes of the Supreme Soviet. 
Chairman, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet. Board Se- 
cretary, Union of Writers of the USSR. Deputy 
Chairman, Soviet Committee for the Defense 
of Peace. Vice President, World Peace Council. 

KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainien Central Committee. Deputy 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chair- 
man, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

KORYTKOV, Nikolai G. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Auzomation and Machine Building. 
Minister of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOVALENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. Minister of Trans- 
port Construction. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Aleksei G. Director of Likhachev 
Automobile Works, Moscow. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Nikoli I. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander, Moscow Military District. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. President, USSR 
Academy of Building and Architecture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHUMOV, Pavel S. Member, Umon Com- 
mittee for Agriculture. Chairman of All-Union 
Agricultural Machinery Association (Soyuzsel- 
khoztekhnika). Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KULAKOV, Feder D. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUNAEV, Dinomukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Chairman, Kazakh 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


KURBANOV, Rakhmankul R. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Scviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LESECHKO, Mikhail A. Chairman, Commission 
of zhe Presidium of the Council of Ministers 
for Foreign Economic Questions. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Deputy Chairman, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, 
Sucreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOV, Leonid I. First Secretary, 
Kemerovo Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


LYASHKO, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Dcnetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Com- 
maader in Chief, Armed Forces. Deputy, 
Supzeme Soviet. 

MANUKOVSKY, Nikolai F. Mechanic on col- 
lective farm in Voronezh Oblast. 


MANTAKIN, Sergei I. Firet Secretary, Omsk 
Ob ast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Certral Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Belorussian Central Committee. Chairman, 
Belorussian Republic Committee for Agricul- 
ture. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

MIKH4JILOV, Nikolai A. Ambassador to 
Ind=nesia. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Com- 
mite Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MONASHEYV, Leonid G. First Secretary, Kursk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Missile Forces. Deputy, 
Sup-eme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Member, Board 
of Central Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


MURYSEV, Aleksandr S. First Secretary, 
Kuibyshey Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
prem Soviet. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Republic Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Uzbek 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

NIKOLAEVA, Tatyana N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. Minister of Electric 
Power Station Construction. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NURIEV, Ziya N. First Secretary, Bashkir 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. ` 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Central 
Committee Bureau for RSFSR. 


OVEZOV, Balysh. First Secretary, Turkmen 
Central Committee. Chairman, Turkmen 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovet. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PAVLOV, Sergei P. First Secretary, All-Union 
Komsdmol Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolat M. Ambassador to Iran. 


PELŠE, Arvids J. First Secretary, Latvian 
Central Committee. Chairman, Latvian Repub- 
lic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme. Soviet. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrain- 
ian Central Committee. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PONOMAREV, Boris N. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman of Presidium, 
Committee of Sovie: Women. Chairman of 
_ Presidium, ‘Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POSPELOV, Petr N. Director, Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PRITYTSKY, Se-gei O. First Secretary, Minsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. 

PYSIN, Konstantin G. Minister of Agriculture. 
Member, Union Committee for Agriculture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Chairman, Uzbek 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

RASULOV, Dzhabar D. First Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Chairman, Tadzhik Repub- 

' lic Committee fcr Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ROZENKO, Petr A. Chairman, Ukrainian State 
Planning Commussion (Gosplan). Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. , 


RUDNEV, Konstantin N. Deputy Charman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Coordination of Scientific Research. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Editor, Problemy 
mira t sotsialzma. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister 
of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SATYUKOV, Pavel A. Editor, Pravda. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Deputy Chairman, 
Party Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Presid- 
ium Member, Ukrainian Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHCHETININ, Semen N. First Secretary, Irkutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHELEST, Petr E. First Secretary, Kiev Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHEVCHENKO, Vladimir V. First Secretary, 
Lugansk Obkest Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHIBAEV, Aleksei L First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHITIKOV, Alcksei P. First Secretary, Khaba- 
tovak Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Volgograd Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail A. Board Member, Union 
of Writers of USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHURYGIN, Viktor A. Firet Secretary, Orenburg 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Cental Com- 
mittee Presidiam. Chairman, Party Control 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SINITSA, Mikhail S. First Secretary, Odessa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SKRYABIN, Vladimir V. First Secretary, Zapo- 
rozhe Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. Minister of Medium Machine 
Building. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Leonid V. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Deense Technology. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SNIECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithuan- 
jan Central Committee. Chairman, Lithuanian 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SOBOL, Nikolai A. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SOKOLOV, Tikhoo I. Bureau Member, Kazakh 
Central Committee. First Secretary, Virgin 
Lands Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOLOMENTSEV, Mikhail S. First Secretary, 
Karaganda Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Counci? of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. Chairman, Council of 
the Union of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman, 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 


STEEANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Scpreme Soviet. 

SURGANOYV, Fedor A. Second Secretary, Belo- 
russian Central Committee. Deputy Chairman, 
Ccuncil of Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet. 

SUSLDV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TABEEV, Fikryat A. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oklast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 


TITOV, Fedor E. Second Secretary, Uzbek 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Party Agencies in the Union 
Republics. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOLSTIKOV, Vastly S. First Secretary, Lenin- 
grad Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

TOLUSEBV, Nikita P. First Secretary, Dnepro- 
petrovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

USUBELIEV, Turdakun T. First Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. Chairman, Kirghiz 
Repablic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Sup:eme Soviet. 

VERSEININ, Konstantin A. Air Chief Marshal. 
Depaty Minister of Defense, Commander in 
Chic, Air Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Labor and Wages. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VOROEEV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Krasnodar 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VOROMOV, Feodosy D. No 
availble. 

VOROMOV, Gennady I. Member, Central Com- 
mittes Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, 
Central Committee Bureau for RSFSR. 
Chairman, RSFSR Committee for Agriculture. 
Depucy, Supreme Soviet. 

YAKUBDVSKY, Ivan I. General of the Army. 
Commander in Chief, Soviet forces in Germany. 
Depu-y, Supreme Soviet. 


information 
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- YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. First Deputy 
Chairman, Council of Ministers, RSFSR. De- 
puty, Supreme Soviet. 


YUNAK, Ivan Kh. First Secretary, Tula Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZAKHAROV, Matvei V. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. First Secretary, Armen- 
jan Central Committee. Chairman, Armenian 
Republic Committee for Agriculture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Scientific 
and Economic Council. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. Ambassador to Rumania. 


ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Permanent Representative to UN. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ABDURAZAKOV, Malik A. First Secretary, 
Tashkent Oblast Committee. Deputy Chair- 
man, Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

AFANASENKO, Evgeny I. RSFSR Minister of 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AFANASEV, Pavel Y. First Secretary, Magadan 
Oblast Commitzee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANNALIEV, Abdy A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Turkmen SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANTONOV, Aleksei K. Chairman, Leningrad 
Economic Council (Sovwnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ANTONOV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Astrakhan ° 


Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, 
Armenian Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BAKAEV, Viktor G. Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BATITSKY, Pavel F. General of the Army. 
Commander, Moscow District Antiatrcraft 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BAZOVSKY, Vladimir N. First Secretary, Nov- 
gorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

BEISEBAEBV, Masymkhan B. First Secretary, 
Alma-Ata Oblast Committee. 

BOCHKAREV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, Saratov 
Oblast Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

BORISOV, Aleksandr F. Chairman, Chelyabinsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BREKHOV, Konstantin I. Chairman, Moscow 
Oblast Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). 


BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Secretary and Pre- 
sidium Candidate Member, Ukrainian Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Holds post ın Ministry of Defense. 
Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium, 

BUKHAROV, Aleksandr S. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. 

BULGAKOV, Aleksandr A. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BUTOMA, Boris E. Chairman, State Committee 
for Shipbuilding. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Scviet. 

CHABANENKO, Andrei T. Admiral. 

DENISOV, Georgy Y. First Secretary, Mur- 
mansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Moldavian SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

DOLINYUK, Evgeniya A. Team leader on col- 
lective farm in Ternopol Oblast. 


DRYGIN, Anatoly S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


HEMELYANOV, Vasily S. No information avail- 
able. 


EPISHEV, Aleksei A. General of the Army. 
Head of the Central Political Department of 
the Army and Navy. 


EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Commander in Chief, Warsaw 
Pact Forces. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ERMIN, Lev B. First Secretary, Penza Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, ‘Supreme Soviet. 


FEDOROV, Viktor S. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Chemistry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FILIPPOV, Vesily R. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of For- 
cign Affairs. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Kos- 
troma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

FRANTSOV, Georgy P. Rector, Central Com- 
mittee Academy of Social Sciences. 

FROLOV, Vasily S. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Machine Building. 

GAVRILOV, Mikhail A. Second Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GERASIMOV, Konstantin M. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. Chairman, 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Deputy, Supreme Scviet. 

GETMAN, Andrei L, Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Carpathian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GRIBACHEV, Nikolai M. Editor, Sovetsky soyuz. 


GUSTOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Pskov Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Chairman, State Com- ' 


mittee for Fisheries. Minister of the USSR. 


ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Azer- 
baidzhan Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 


Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. _ 


IVASHCHENKO, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Nikolaev Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KATROV, Ivan A. Deputy Chairman, Council of 
Nationalities or the Supreme Soviet. President, 
RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 

KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad. Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affaire, 
Tadzhik SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALCHENKO, Stepan V. Chairman, Alta: Krai 
Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme So- 
viet. 

KANDRENKOV, Andrei A. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 
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KARLOV, Vladimir A. Central Committee 
Inspector. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KAZAKOV, Mikhail I. General of the Army. 
Commander, Leningrad Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHITROV, Stepan D. First Secretary, Voronezh 
Oblast Committee. 


KHUDAIBERDYEV, Normukhamed. First Sec- 
retary, Surkhan-Darya Oblast Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department of Science, Schools and 
Colleges for the Union Republics. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KLAUSON, Walter J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KLIMOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, Central Union 
o? Consumers’ Cooperatives. 

KOCHINYAN, Anton E. Chairman, Council of 
Winisteras, Armenian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOLCHINA, Olga P. Second Secretary, Moscow 
Cblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOLOMIETS, Fedor S. Chairman, Kazakh 
Central Committee Bureau for West Kazakh- 
stan Krai. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KONOTOP, Vasily I. Chairman, Moscow Oblast 
Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme So- 
vist. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Purchasing Committee. Minister of the 
USSR. Member, Union Committee: for Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. Head of the Central 
Authority of the Gas Industry. Minister of 
th= USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSHEVOI, Petr K. Colonel General. Com- 
mander, Kiev Military District. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KOVAL, Ivan G. Second Secretary, Tadzhik 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOVANOV, Pavel V. Second Secretary, Geor- 
gien Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOZINETS, Nikola: F. Chairman of state farm 
in Kazakhstan. 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Belorussian Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 


KOZYR, Pavel P. First Secretary, - Vinnitsa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KROTOV, Viktor V. Director, Urals Heavy 
Machine Building Works (Uralmash). 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

KURASHOV, Sergei V. Minister of Health. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUZMICH, Anton S. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Economic Council ii Deptty, 
Supreme Soviet. 


LAVRENTEYV, Mikhail A. Vice Paes USSR 
Academy of Sciences. President, Siberian 
Section, USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LEONOV, Pavel A. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOSHCHENKOV, Fedor I. First Secretary, 
Yaroslav! Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


LUTAK, Ivan K. First Secretary, Crimean 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LYKOVA, Lidiya P. RSFSR Minister of Social 
Security. 

MALBAKHOV, Timbar K. First Secrecary, 
Kabardino-Balkar Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. ; 


MAMAI, Nikolai Y. Coal cutter brigade leader 
in “Severnaya” mine, “Krasnodonugol”’ Trust 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MAMBETOV, Bolot. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Kirghiz SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MASHEROV, Petr M. Secretary, Belorussian 
Central Committee. 

MELNIKOV, Nikola: A. Second Secretary, 
Moldavian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. RSFSR Minuts-er of 

MUSAKHANOV, Mirzamukhamed M. Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. 

MÜÜRISEPP, Alekse: A. Deputy Chairman, 


Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Eston- 
1an Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
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NIKOLAEV, Kozastantin K. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Konstantin A. First Secretary, 
Archangel Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

OLSHANSKY, Mikhail A. President, All-Union 
Academy of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ORLOV, Georgy M. Chairman, State Committee 
for the Timber, Paper and Wood-Processing 
Industries and Forestry. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

OSIPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Mordvinian 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PALECKIS, Justss I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Lithuanian Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

PATON, Boris E. Pres.dent, Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PAVLOV, Georgy S. First Secretary, Mari 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PEIVE, Jan V. Chairman, Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet. 

PENKOVSKY, Valentin A. Colonel General. 
Commander, Belorussian Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Boris F. First Secretary, Kirov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PIMENOV, Mikhail A. Second Secretary, Turk- 
men Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PLIBV, Isa A. General of the Army. Commander, 
North Caucesian Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

POLEKHIN, Mikhail A. Head of Central Com- 


mittee Department for Party Agencies for the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLIKARPOV, Drritry A. Head of Central 
Committee Depar-ment of Culture. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

POLYAKOV, Ivan E. First Secretary, Gomel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLYAKOV, Vasily I. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department for Agriculture in the 
Union Republics. Member, Union Committee 
for Agriculture. Editor, Se/skaya zbizn. 

PONOMAREV, Mikhail A. First Secretary, 
Vladimir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


POPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Leningrad 
City Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. Deputy Chairman, 
Party Control Committee. 

PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. Senior Foreman, Kuz- 
netsk Iron and Steel Works. 

PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. Minister of Postal Ser- 
vices and Telecommunications. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

PUSHKIN, Georgy M. Deputy Minister of For- 
cign Affairs. 

PUZIKOV, Sergei T. First Secretary, Lipetsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme ‘Soviet. 

RODIONOV, Nikola: N. Second Secretary, 
Kazakh Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ROMANOV, Aleksei V. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RUDAKOYV, Aleksandr P. Head of Central Com- 
mittee Department for Heavy Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RUDENKO, Sergei I. Air Marshal. First Deputy 
Commander in Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


SAVITSKY, Evgeny Y. Air Marshal. Deputy 
Commander in Chief, Air Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SAYUSHEV, Vadim A. Peres All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SEMENOV, Ivan M. Chairman of collective farm 
in Tula Oblast. 


SEMENOV, Nikolai N. Director, Institute of 
Chemical Physics, and Secretary, Department 
of Chemical Sciences, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Chairman, Board of All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SEMENOV, Valentin A. Director, Volgograd 
Tractor Factory. , 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Chairman, Com- 
mittee for State Security. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SERBIN, Ivan D. Head of Central Committee 
Department for the Defense Industry. 
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SHCHERBINA, Boris E. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Gblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHCKIN, Aleksandr I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Electronic Engineering. Minister of 
tke USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SIZGV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKACHKOV, Semen A. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKOCHILOV, Anatoly A. First Secretary, 
Uzyanovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Aleksandr I. First Secretary, Chita 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. First Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. RSFSR Minister 
of >roduction and Procurement of Agricultural 
Produce. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Vasily A. Fitter in Leningrad Baltic 
Shipyard. 

SOKCLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Uxon. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOTNIKOV, Vladimir P. RSFSR Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


STEPANOV, Vasily P. Editor, Kommunist. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Plarning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

STRUEV, Aleksandr I. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, RSFSR. 


STUCEENKO, Andrei T. Colonel General. Com- 
maoder, Transcaucasian Military District. 
Depaty, Supreme Soviet. 

SUDETS, Vladimir A. Air Marshal. Deputy 
Comander in Chief, Air Forces. Commander, 
Strategic Air Force. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Minsters, Lithuanian SSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SURKCYV, Aleksei A. Secretary, Board of Union 
of Writers of the USSR. - Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

TARASDV, Aleksandr M. Chairman, Belorussian 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


TIKHONOV, Nikolai A. Deputy Chairman, State 
Scientific and Economic Council. Minister of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TIKUNOYV, Vadim 5. RSFSR Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Chairman, Committee of War Veterans. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TVARDOVSKY, Aleksandr T. Editor, Nosy wir. 

VARENTSOV, Sergei S. Chief Marshal of 
Artillery. Commander, Artillery Forces. De- 
puty, Supreme Soviet. 

VATCHENKO, Aleksei F. First Secretary, 
Khmelnitsky Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet, 

VORONINA, Praskovya A. First Secretary, 
Bauman (Moscow) District Committee, 


YUSUPOV, Ismail. Secretary, Kazakh Central 
Committee, Chairman, Kazakh Central Com- 
mittee Bureau for South Kazakhstan Krai. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZAKHAROV, Mikhail E. Turner in Polotsk 
Engineering Works. 


ZHIGALIN, Vladi-nir F. Chairman, Moscow City 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


ZHURAVLEVA, Marina I. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 


ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. Depaty, Supreme Soviet. 


Deceased : 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai 


I. elected a candidate 


member of the Central Committee at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress, died June 17, 


1962. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 


Communist Parties 
RSHSR eae che sadktudioasiree- can soe wee cae KHRUSHCHBYV, Nikita S. 
Ukrainian SSR ow. cece cence PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
Belorussian SSR wo... ccc cee ccc cceees MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
Uzbek SSR sesh bebe Sa oe ae aS RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 
Kazakh SSR- orane cee ae vtit Sovaice aA KUNAEYV, Dinmukhamed A. 
Georgian SSR ...... cece ccc cence cence MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR wo... cece cece eee AKHUNDOYV, Veli Y. 
Lithuanian SSR 2.0.0.0... cece cece eeeeee SNIECKUS, Antanas J. 
Moldavian SSR 02.0.0... cceeeeeeeeeees BODYUL, Ivan I 
Latvian SSR ese cee annie ge e a wena’ PELSE, Arvids J 
Kirghiz SSR... arinei nce ienr anaga USUBALIBY, Turdakun T 
Tadzhik SSR oo. ccc cece RASULOV, Dzhabar D 
Armenian SSR 2... eee cee cece wees ZAROBYAN, Yakov N. 
Turkmen SSR oenas e see eecccceeeeeeees OVEZOV, Balysh 
Estonian SSR.... 6... ccc c cece eeeanes KABIN, Ivan G. 





* There 1s no scpamte 
Bureau forthe RSFSR, whose-chairman is Nika S, Khrusbchev. 


Communist Party of the RSFSR. Parry affairs in this republic are bandied by the Party Central Committee 
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PART O 


The Council of Ministers of the USSR 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chawmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. M_KOYAN, Anastas 1. 
Deputy Chairmen 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
NOVIKOV, Vladurir N. USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
ZASYADKO, Alekeandr F. 


Chairmen of Commissions of the Presidimm of the Council of Ministers* 


Chairman of Commission for Foreign Economic Questions . ...... LESECHKO, Mikhau A. 
Chairman of Commission for Coordinazion of Transportacion.. ..... BESHCHEV, Boris P. 


Heads of Ministries 


Munster of Foreign Trade .. 1. pee cece cece eee seres teen eeee . PATOLICHEYV, Nikolai S. 
Minister of the Merchant Marine ... seses. cece eee tee sroto BAKABY, Victor G. 
Minister of Railroad Communications ........ A EE ereeake . BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 
Minister of Medium Machine Building .... nesses soeren nee . SLAVSKY, Efim P 
Minister of Electric Power Station Construction... ....-..0eeeeeeee NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. 
Minister of Transport Construction . . s.s.s. eee ee tees . KOZHEVNIKOV,Evgeny 
Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education ....-.... .... . ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Minister of Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation .... ...... SIDORENKO, Aleksandr V. 
Minister of Health .. ..... Steer « A Getawies, “Sagte tee KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 20.0... seces cee eee te ure teen aes GROMYKO, Andrei A. 
Manuster of Culture. s.es cece ee cee eee ce eee tee ee soor FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
Minister of Defense .... a. a eee ee eee ee eee oP estes eats MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y 
Minister of Postal Services and Telecommunications ... .......+- PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. 
Munster of Agriculture . 2... ee. ce cece ser cee eee eens PYSIN, Konstantin G. 
Minister of Finance 2. .. s.es ewe ere cee ee sooro octane . GARBUZOY, Vasily F. 


Heads of Departments at Ministerial Level 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machinz Building .. KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 


Charman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ..... .. . DEMENTEYV, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs ....... ..... .. GRISHMANOYV, Ivan A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry .... ....--- cerre .. FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries ROMANOVSKY, SergeiK. 
Chairman of State Committee for Deferse Technology ... ...... SMIRNOV, Leonid V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Electronic Engineering... .. ...... SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. 





* In recent months mention has been made of the Presidium of the Council of Ministers Its cxact functions and composition are 
unknown, although it presumably conatsts of the Charman and Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers The two commissions listed 
have been recently appointed, the first being given precedence over all other ministries and departments 1n the offical announcement of 
the formation of the new Soviet government of Apri! 25, 1962 
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Chairman of State Committee for Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 
Chairman of State Committee for Fisheries 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
Chairman of State Committee for the Fuel Industry 
Chairman of State Committee for Labor and Wages..............005 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding..................... 
Chairman of State Committee for Sound and Television Broadcasting . . 
Chairman of State Committee for the Timber, Paper and Wood Pro- 
cessing Industries and Forestry...........cccce cece cee eceeeens 
Chairman of State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy ......... 
Chairman of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training... 
Chairman of State Committee for Coordination af Scientific Research .. 
Chairman of State Purchasing Committee............0 0. cece eee eeee 
Chairman of Committee for State Security 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 
Chairman of Board of All-Union Bank for Financing Capital Investment 
Chairman of State Control Commission 
Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan 


Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan........... cece cece cesececceeecuees 


Chairman of All-Union Agricultural Machinery Association ......... 
Head of Central Authority of the Gas Industry 
Head of Central Statistical Authority.............0 cece eee eseeeeee 


BOIKO, Vsevolod E. 
ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
MELNIKOV, Nikolai V. 
VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
BUTOMA, Boris E. 
KHARLAMOYV, Mikhail A. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. 
PETROSYANTS, Andronik M. 
ZELENKO, Gendrykh I. 
RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. 
SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
KOROVUSHKIN, Aleksandr K. 
KARAVAEV, Georgy A. 
ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
NOVIKOV, Vladimur N. 
DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
RYABIKOV, Vasily M. 


GUSEV, N. P. 


STROKIN, Nikola: I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
KUCHUMOYV, Pavel S. 
KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. 
STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republice* 


RSFSR oie ov eaves ates pends eee evee POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
Ukrainian SSR... cece e eee ee ee ees SHCHERBITSXY, Vladimir V. 
Belorussian SSR oo... . see eee eee eee eee KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 

Uzbek SSR iseni orerar eee eee ence eee KURBANOV, Rakhmankul 
Kazakh SSR... eee eee eee DAULENOYV, Salken 
Georgian SSR 2... cece cece ee ee eens DZHAVAKHISHVILL Givi D. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR n.. 6. eee eee eee eee ALIKHANOV, Enver N. 
Lithuanian SSR ww... eee eee eee eee SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR... . cece cece eee eens DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR oo. eee eee diana RUBENS, Vitalys P. 

Kirghiz SSR... tenon aaa MAMBETOV, Bolot 

Tadzhik SSR... ccc cece cece eia D KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad 
Armenian SSR eders saria e cece eens KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 
Turkmen SSR ...... cece cece eee eee eee ANNALIEV, Abdy A. 
Estonian SSR... eee eee eee eee KLAUSON, Walter J. 





* Under Article 70 of the Soviet 
members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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the Churmen of the Councils of Ministers cf the Union Republics are ex-effice 


PART It 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
BREZHNEV, Lecnid I. 


Deputy Chairnesn 
Deputy chairmen ate chalrmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (sec below) 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 

Members 
ABRAMOV, Grigory G. XUNAEYV, Dinmukhamed A. 
AKHUNOVA, Tursuno1 MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
DEMICHEYV, Petr N. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
GAMZATOYV, Rasul G. SMIRNOVA, Darya P. 
KARTAVYKH, Aleksandr G. TABEEYV, Fıkryat A. 
KAVUN, Vasily M. TOLSTIKOV, Vastly S. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics 


RSFSR eenia eana e eaa aan eee es ORGANOV, Nikolai N. 
Ukrainian SSR wo... cece eee eens KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR ..... 2.0.00 Seite ees KOZLOV, Vasily I. 

Uzbek SSR oses kander pE eee teats NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Kazakh SSRocvcsensvecevensedecerneveuise SHARIPOV, Isagali 

Georgian SSR ist ike esa vdtewer otet DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR... eee eee ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. 
Lithuanian SSR wo. ccc cc eee eee PALECKIS, Justas I. 
Moldavian SSR.....sessseserecessssseeos KODITSA, Ivan S. 

Latvian SSR 1... cee cece cece eee eeeeeee KALNBERZINS, Janis E. 
Kirghiz SSR... .. ccc ee cece e ence eee eens KULATOV, Turebai K. 
Tadzhik SSR ......... E ict dial eases RAKHMATOV, Mirza 
Armenian SSR oo. eee eee eee eee eens ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
Trerkmea SSR wo... cceeceeceeceeeeeeeees BAIRAMOV, Nurberdy 
Estonian SSR oo... cece eee MÜÜRISEPP, Aleksei A. 
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ARTICLES 


Soviet Shipping and the World’s Major Canals 


WOLFGANG PFEIFER 


On May 16, 1962, Pravda reported: “The new motor vessel “Orenburg” has left the 
commercial port of Nakhodka [near Vladivostok] with a mixed cargo. Sailing round the 
world, the vessel will call at Cuba, ports of the Black Sea, Japan, etc. This voyage by the 
“Orenburg” opens the first Soviet regular round-the-world cargo service.” 


To what extent does this new freight service satisfy the real needs of Soviet foreign 
trade, or merely serve the propaganda purpose of making the Soviet flag conspicuous on 
the world’s sea routes? This article by Mr. Pfeifer, a German journalist specializing in 
maritime affairs, discusses the extent, character and significance of Soviet marine navi- 
gation. i 


The importance -for international navigation of the world’s three great 
maritime canals is no longer a subject of dispute. Rather have they, with their 
mounting volume of traffic, become means of assessing the extent of maritime 
passenger and cargo shipments between the countries and continents of the world. 
There is no reason for supposing that this is likely to change in the future: it 
would be anachronistic for a regular freighter bound from Europe for Australia 
to sail round the Cape of Good Hope, or for one bound from the east to the west 
coast of the United States to avoid the Panama Canal. The same applies to traffic 
between the North and Baltic Seas, two busy areas of maritime communication 
in one of the most densely populated economic regions in the world. 


Naturally, the degree of exploitation of these canals is not exactly the same in 
each case. While the Suez Canal occupies first place in respect of the quantities 
of cargo shipped, the Kiel Canal does so with regard to the number of ships 
registered as passing through the canal per unit of time. During the four-year 
period with which the present article is concerned, more cargo was shipped 
through the Panama Canal than through the Kiel Canal, but the number of 
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vessels passing through the Isthmus of Panama was smaller than elsewhere. In 
all three cases, the number of countries whose ships make use of the canal, whether 
regularly or otherwise, is about the same. 


The present article is, of course, concerned with the participation of the USSR 
in the traffic moving through these three carals, and is based on official records 
_ of the various canal authorities. It covers the our-year period from the beginning 
of 1958 to the end of 1961, which is sufficient to illustrate certain factors in the 
composition and exploitation of the Soviet mercantile marine in conjunction 
with the latest developments in the economic and political fields. It may be 
pointed out that reports for the Suez and Kie: Canals in each case cover a calendar 
year, while those for the Panama Canal cover the fiscal year from July 1 to June 30. 
The point is, however, of little practical significance, since Soviet maritime 
traffic through the Isthmus during the last few months has been extremely 
sporadic. 

It may be said of all three canals that the total volume of cargo shipped during 
the period of time under consideration showed a definite tendency to increase. 
The only exception is the Kiel Canal during the year 1961, when the volume of 
shipping went down by 752,000 gross tons end of cargoes by 462,000 tons. ‘This 
tallies with the number of ships registered as passing through the canal, which 
in 1960 reached its highest figure of 71,728 vessels. In this respect, the Suez Canal 
shows an erratic record: in 1959, the number of ships passing through was 
recorded as being 17,731 and in 1960, 18,734— respectively the smallest and the 
largest number during this period. While the number of vessels passing through 
the Panama Canal showed a constant increzse, from 9,187 in 1958 to 10,866 in 
1961, data for the Suez Canal, where the volame of cargo was higher in 1959 and 
1961 despite a decline in the number of vessels, confirm the tendency for the 
world’s merchant fleets to consist of increasingly large vessels. So far as this is 
ascertainable from such sources of information, this tendency was not, However, 
always followed by the Soviet merchant ma-ine. 


* 


We shall now consider the three canals ic the order suggested by their volume 
of goods traffic, in which respect the importance of the USSR, both relatively and 
absolutely, varies considerably. 


` In view of the geographical situation of the Suez Canal as the shortest trans- 
portation route between Europe and non-European consumer areas on the one 
hand and the petroleum centers of the Near East on the other, it is fairly clear 
that tankers will predominate in the type of vessel using the canal as will petroleum 
and its dezivatives in the types of cargo transported. 

The number of journeys through the canal is accounted for by tankers to the 
extent of 50 percent, or just over, throughout the four-year period under consider- 
ation. The relatively large difference betweea this proportion and the percentages 
given in the table relating to the volume of cargo is explained by the tendency of 
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tankers to be considerably larger vessels than those used for dry cargoes. By far 
the greater part of the total cargo—on the average about 80 percent—was 
transported in the northerly direction, which confirms the view that most of the 
cargo consisted of petroleum from the Persian Gulf. 


Merchant Traffic Using the Suez Canal, 1956—61 











Total Cargocs Liquid Cargoes ——— Payload Vessels 

Shipped Percen’age (Ne: Register Passing 
Net Register Tons of Total Toas) Through 
1958 ..... 154,500,000 107,800,000 - 69.8 139,400,000 17,842 
1959.0... 163,400,000 114,300,000 69.9 148,200,000 17,731 
1960 ...... 185,300,000 132,400,000 71.4 168,900,000 18,734 
1961 ..... 187,000,000 133,000,000 71.1 172,400,000 18,148 


In this considerable volume of traffic through the Suez Canal, of course, the 
USSR also had its share, although in the opposite direction from that of Western 
shipping and to a different extent. The following table shows the extent to which 
the USSR made use of the canal during the four years under review: 


1958 1955 1960 1961 
Soviet Cargoes Shipped (Net Register Tons): 

Liquid. ics. check is ou hae va Site vie aA 1,956,000 1,029,000 866,000 1,465,000 
Others 22 Seis ech e eats sadiedanosed 889,000 1,193,000 1,219,000 1,596,000 
Total save seceded oor ENATS 2,845,000 2,222,000 2,085,000 3,061,000 

As Percentage of Total Cargo.......... 1.8 1.4 1.1 1.6 
Soviet Vessels Passing Through .............. 572 475 435 556 

As Percentage of Total .............0.0008 3.2 2.7 2.3 3.1 


These relatively small percentages, in view of the size of the country and its 
population on the one hand and the importance of the Suez Canal in the world’s 
maritime traffic on the other, may well seem surprising. They are less than the 
percentages for Germany, which for the same four years amounted to 2.9, 3.8, 
4.2 and 3.9, thereby, in contrast to the figures for the USSR, showing a definitely 
upward trend in the first three years. 


Comparison with otherjEastern bloc countries which possess merchant fleets 
at all worth mentioning gives, on the other hand, a different picture. The net 
register tonnage accounted for by Poland in traffic using the canal in the four 
years under consideration was respectively 0.47, 0.50, 0.50 and 0.50 percent, 
while that of Communist China reached its maximum in 1960 with 44,000 tons 
or eight vessels, and throughout the period was too insignificant to be reckoned 
in percentages at all. According to information at the Lastitut fiir Schiffahrts- 
forschung in Bremen, Poland had on December 1, 1961, 2 merchant fleet of 178 





1 The Reports of the Suez Canal Authority, on which the present information is based, make no 
distinction between East and West Germany. Since, according to Svatsti2 der Schiffabrt (Bremen), on 
December 1, 1961, the total gross tonnage of the East and West German merchan: fleets was respectively 
240,000 and 4,670,000, this circumstance is relatively unimportant, and the data given here refer predom- 
inantly to West German shipping. 


vessels with a total gross tonnage of 716,774 teach vessel being of 300 tons gross 
or more) and a total dead weight tonnage of 1,030,460, while Communist China’s 
mercantile marine had 208 vessels with a gross tonnage of 553,734 and a dead 
weight tonnage of 761,143. The share of Great Britain in the traffic through the 
Suez Canal in these four years was on the average 21.6 percent. The British flag 
was flown by 3,103 ships with a gross tonnege of about 20 million and a dead 
weight tonnage of about 26 million. At the same period, the merchant fleet of the 
USSR comprised 1,097 vessels with a gross tonnage of 4,050,000 and a dead 
weight tonnage of 5,400,000, which amounts to less than 3 percent of the total 
capacity. of the world’s merchant fleets—i.e. those of the approximately eighty 
‘states with merchant vessels under their own flag—which amounted to 128,722,000 
gross tons or 183,210,000 tons dead weight. These data suggest that the percen- 
tages given in the table above scarcely underestimate the real share of the Soviet 
Union in the world’s sea traffic: on the contrary, they rather indicate a certain 
concentration of Soviet mercantile shipping cn the Suez route, which is so import- 
tant for the transportation of petroleum. This view is confirmed by the data for 
the Panama Canal, which will be considered later. 

In view of the statistical proportions just given, it may be said that, strictly 
speaking, the USSR today belongs neither to the traditional nor to the most 
important seafaring nations of the world, although this is not the place for an 
examination of the principles—so different fom those of the West—underlying 
its mercantile marine policy. We may confine ourselves to the statement that for 
geographical reasons alone the countries of the Eastern bloc and especially the 
USSR are in a position to carry on their foreign trade to a large extent by land 
routes and internal waterways. Although this latter circumstance is hardly likely 
to change, the position of the USSR in the world’s sea trade will not necessarily 
remain unaltered in the future. The USSR is making efforts, by means of an 
ambitious shipbuilding program, to bring her total gross tonnage by 1980 up to 
the 20 million mark, and to extend considezably her foreign trade, particularly 
het trade with the underdeveloped countries and her exports of petroleum. We 
may mention in passing that these plans are undoubtedly to some extent based 
on political motives: it may well be that in developing her own merchant fleet 
and those of the other Easterr. bloc counties the USSR hopes to hinder the 
economic development of the Western count-ies, especially those whose merchant 
shipping is not exclusively engaged in carrying their own goods. 


* 


Let us now take a look at the sea traffic moving in the opposite, i.e., southerly, 
direction through the Suez Canal. The consp:cuous feature here is the prominence 
of the USSR as the country of origin. 

Whereas it cannot be asserted that the LSSR’s share in the total net tonnage 
of cargoes shipped through the Suez Canal in the last few years reflects the 
economic (and political) importance of this route for the USSR, the situation is 
noticeably different if we confine ourselves to traffic moving in the southerly 
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direction: throughout the period under consideration, Soviet participation in the 
shipment of petroleum and its derivatives was here well over 50 percent, as the 
following table shows: 








Total Shipments Soviet Shipments 
—— Net Regter Tons ——— Percentage of Total 
1958... 2,375,000 1,463,000 61.6 
1959... 2,494,000 1,458,000 58.5 
1960... 3,007,000 2,045,000 68.0 
1961.... 6,300,000 4,639,000 73.6 


The significance of these data in relation to those for the northerly direction 
lies less in their absolute value than in the tendency which they clearly express. 
This tendency is fully in line with what has become known so far about Soviet 
plans for expansion. Another country belonging to the Eastern bloc engaged in 
exploiting oil deposits on the Black Sea is Rumania, whose share in such ship- 
ments, however, varies considerably and shows a tendency opposite to that of 
her powerful neighbor—viz., 19.4 percent in 1958, 23.8 percent in 1959, 13.4 
percent in 1960 and 1.7 percent in 1961. Petroleum shipments in a southerly 
direction through the Suez Canal from Western sources such as the USA or 
Caribbean ports may be ignored here. 


Equally significant with regard, among other things, to the possibility of 
economic (or political) dependence upon Soviet oil deliveries, is the picture 
obtained by considering the recipient countries and their quotas. Of the more 
than twenty countries quoted in official statistics, the following table mentions 
those which received the largest quotas or which in some other respect are of 
particular interest: 


1958 ~ 1959 1960 1961 
Total Deliveries ............ 2,375,000 2,494,000 3,007,000 6,300,000 
United Arab Republic ...... 1,663,000 1,514,000 731,000 1,342,000 
Siberia’. dais Se tenine diate ate 142,000 118,000 164,000 98,000 
CRIN oon ae oP doene Sooo es 235,000 272,000 353,000 354,000 
Japan iion cies seeevedecs — — 1,000,000 3,007,000 


As percentages of the total, these deliveries may be represented as follows: 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
Untted Arab Republic ...... 70.0 60.7 24.3 21.3 
Siberia... . ce cece eee ee cues 6.0 4.7 5.4 1.5 
Chitin lak eagenk cers ink oe: 10.0 10.9 11.7 5.6 
Tapas, Aosta e ncecaebeneus a eee 33.0 47.7 


The most noteworthy point here is the large share belonging to the United 
Arab Republic, which received its deliveries at the port of Suez. The fact that the 
UAR’s receipts of Soviet oil during 1958 and 1959 were higher than the quantities 
of oil shipped through the canal by the USSR in these two years suggests that the 
USSR took a large part in effecting these deliveries during these two years but 
that this part may have declined during the following two years. On the other 
hand, Japan’s receipts of petroleum through the Suez Canal began to increase 
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steadily with effect from May 1950, and in respect of Japan the same may be said 
for the year 1961 as for the UAR in 1958—59. Attention may be drawn to the 
shipments of petroleum from the Black Sea to Siberia, which, although the most 
distant region of the USSR, is becoming ever more accessible to sea traffic. As 
for China, the route through the Suez Canal may be regarded as more convenient 
than any land routes, although tne latter are by no means impossible. 


In connection with the repeated warnings of an extension of Soviet oil deliv- 
eries to the industrial countries of the West and the large proportion accounted 
for by the USSR in oil shipments through the Suez Canal, attention should also 
be drawn to the countries south of the canal—most of them little if at all industri- 
alized and with as yet only a briet history as scvereign states—which have received 
shipments of Soviet petroleum and which may serve as an indication of Soviet 
policy in this respect. Apart from Indiz, Australia and Iran, countries which 
imported petroleum and petroleum products from the Black Sea during the last 
four years tia the Suez Canal iac_ude Malaya, Vietnam, Indonesia, Burma, Kenya, 
Pakistan, South Korea, Madagascar, Somalia, Saudi Arabia, the Yemen and 
Kuwait. 

The passage of Soviet merchant ships through the Suez Canal can to a certain 
extent provide an indication of the composition of the Soviet tanker fleet. The 
classification (begun in 1959) by the canal acthorities of all tankers according to 
nationality and carrying capacity shows that almost all Soviet tankers passing 
through in 1959-61 belonged to the category of 16,000 tons dead weight or 
under. Statistical data, which ar2 here taken in every case for the last quarter of 
the year, provide evidence that the construction of middle-category and super- 
tankers at Soviet shipyards or elsewhere and their putting into commission for 
the USSR did not begin until quite recently A report was published at the end 
of May 1962, for example, that the first Sov_et 60,000-ton (dead weight) tanker, 
the “Ulan Bator,” had been launched at the Baltic Shipbuilding Yard in Lenin- 
grad. As of December 1, 1961, according to Statistik der Schiffabrt, the Soviet 
tanker fleet comprised 162 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,063,787 and a dead 
weight tonnage of 1,454,926, i.e., 26 percent of the total carrying capacity of the 
Soviet merchant fleet. Nearly two years previously, there were 140 tankers with 
a gross tonnage of 700,163 and a dead weight tonnage of 975,104, constituting 
only 18 percent of the total m2rcantile marine, which had a gross tonnage of 
3; 535, 863 and a dead weight tonnage of 4,992,761 and comprised 1,033 vessels. 


Between the beginning of October and the end of December 1959, all forty 
tankers flying the Soviet flag which passed tarough the Suez Canal were smaller 
than 16,000 tons dead weight, so that, apar- from Yugoslavia, Poland, Kuwait 
and Ireland, whose fleets are all relatively insignificant in size, the USSR was the 
only country whose tankers were all classified in one of the ten categories used 
(the last comprising “‘super-tankers” of 42,000 tons or more). This is in contrast 
to the situation that is quite normal among Western maritime countries, whose 
shipping is distributed among a number of categories. Virtually the same picture 
is obtained if we look at the reports for the last quarter of 1960, when 28 of 29 
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Soviet tankers belonged to the group of 16,000 tons or under, while only one 

came into the category of 38,001-42,000 tons dead weight. In the last quarter 

of 1961 however, the situation was rather different, five of the ten categories 

containing one or more Soviet vessels: of all 52 vessels concerned, 43 came into 

the smallest category, one in the 18,001—20,000 tons class, two in the 22,001— 

26,000 tons class, four in the 30,001—34,000 tons class and two in the “super” 

class of 38,001-42,000 tons. This tendency for Soviet vessels to be more 

widely distributed among the various categories first made itself conspicuous in | 
June 1961. 

All this is further confirmed by the announcement by name of all tankers of 
20,000 tons gross or more which pass through the canal for the first time. Whereas 
in. 1958-59 all tankers and other merchant ships of this size were sailing under 
Western flags, in February 1960 the 21,638-ton Soviet tanker “Pekin” made its 
passage through the canal in a southerly direction with a cargo of 27,357 tons of 
petroleum. This was followed in December of the same year by the 26,009-ton 
tanker “Mir,” which was sailing under ballast from Suez to Port Said. In 1961, 
there were three Soviet newcomers. In January, there was the :26,000-ton 
tanker “Druzhba,” likewise sailing under ballast, which, like the “Mir,” must 
have made its outward voyage round the Cape of Good Hope or (perhaps with 
petroleum for Cuba) through the Panama Canal; in October was recorded the 
21,790-ton tanker “Giuseppe Garibaldi,” with a cargo of 27,000 tons on the 
southerly course (this ship, which was flying the Soviet flag, had probably been 
taken over from Italy while retaining its original name, under which it still 
figured in Lloyd’s Register of Shipping in November 1961); finally, these were 
followed in December by the 21,790-ton tanker “Praga,” with a cargo of 27,400 
tons of petroleum in the same direction., 


The steady increase in the capacity of individual vessels in the merchant fleets 
of most of the countries concerned is also reflected in the records of the Suez 
Canal: the average net register tonnage rose from 8,660 in 1958 through 9,200 
in 1959 and 9,890 in 1960 to 10,300 in.1961.:’The same tendency is to be observed 
in the case of Soviet shipping, which, not without some irregularity, rose from an 
average capacity of 4,973 tons in 1958 to 5,505 in 1961 through 4,678 in 1959 and 
4,793 in 1960, thereby remaining well under the average for all users of the canal. 
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The Panama Canal shows quite a different case from the Suez, for here the 
quantity of Soviet shipping is virtually negligible: between July 1, 1957, and 
June 30, 1961, the yearly reports of the Panama Canal Company recorded no more 
than 15 Soviet freighters, with a gross tonnage of 108,897 and a total cargo of 
128,174 tons, of which none used the canal during the second of the four years 
under consideration. The total volume of traffic was constantly well over 60 mil- 
lion gross tons each year and showed a pronounced tendency to increase, while 
the share accounted for by the USSR amounted to less than one percent: 
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1958 1959 1960 1961 


Total Shipping (Grogs Tons) .......... 62,580,000 68,130,000 76,530,000 80,740,000 
Soviet Shipping (Gross Tons) ......... 18,697 — 19,846 70,354 
As Percentage of Total ............ 0.029 — 0.026 0.087 
Total Cargo Shipped (Long Tons) ..... 48,120,000 51,150,000 59,250,000 63,670,000 
Soviet Cargo Shipped (Long Tons) ..... 21,850 — 25,241 81,083 
As Percentage of Total ............ 0.045 — 0.043 0.130 


While Poland was not represented at all in traffic using the Panama Canal 
during the period under consideration, Communist Chinese shipping accounted 
for 0.4-0.5 percent of the total gross tonnage and 0.6-0.8 percent of the cargo 
shipped, thus maintaining a noticeably higher level than the USSR. 


Of the 15 Soviet ships mentioned (all were probably carrying dry cargoes; no 
voyages in ballast were mentionzd), three passed through ‘the canal in the first 
year, three in the third and nine in the last, while the total numbers of vessels 
using the canal in all four years were respectively 9,187, 9,718, 10,795 and 10,866. 
For the sake of comparison, it may be mentior.ed that the proportion of the total 
gross tonnage accounted for by German shipping in the four years was respec- 
tively 6.1, 6.6, 7.1 and 6.1 percent, while the British share was roughly double 
the German. For obvious reasons, the numbe: of oil tankers was far smaller than 
in the case of the Suez Canal, amounting to something between 14.8 and 17.1 
percent of the total volume of traffic. 


The classification of Soviet vessels passing through the Panama Canal accord- 
ing to gross tonnage yields a similar picture to that obtained from consideration 
of the data for the Suez Canal, although in the case of the Panama Canal the result 
is less conclusive. Of the ten cetegories ranging from “under 2,000” to “over 
18,000 tons,” Soviet ships figured in no more than three (1961), and these were at 
the lower end of the scale, all the Soviet vesse's recorded being under 10,000 tons. 
On the other hand, while the average gross tonnage of Soviet vessels was 6,232 
and 6,615 respectively in 1958 and 1960, i.e., well under the average for all the 
traffic using the canal, it was 7,317 tons in 1961, thereby appreciably exceeding 
the overall average of 7,463 tons. Whether this fact, together with the consider- 
able increase in the USSR’s use of the Panama Canal last year, indicates a general 
intensification of Soviet commercial traffic through this canal in the near future 
remains an open question. 
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When we come to consider the share of the USSR in commercial traffic using 
the Kiel Canal, we find ourselves once more confronted with a somewhat different 
picture. On the one hand, the volume of Scviet shipping is greater than in the 
other two cases, and on the other the absolutz number of vessels passing through 
shows a tendency to fall, as does also the average gross tonnage per Soviet vessel. 
In contrast, the number of jousneys made by Polish vessels through the canal 
shows a distinctly upward trend: during the first three of the four years under 
consideration, it was less than that for the USSR, but in 1961 it was higher, 
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notwithstanding that Poland is so much smaller than her eastern neighbor. As for 
Communist China, she was represented by only one freighter in 1961, with a 
gross tonnage of 5,721: the size of the cargo was not given. 

The relative position of the USSR in traffic using the Kiel Canal, which is 
much more considerable than in the case of either of the other two canals, in the 
four years under review was as follows: 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
Total Gross Tonnage .............008- 60,016,000 64,230,030 74,014,000 73,261,000 
Soviet Gross Tonnage. ................ 4,927,000 4,926,000 4,812,000 3,989,000 
As Percentage of Total ............ 8.2 7.7 6.5 5.44 
Total Cargo Shipped ................. 46,083,000 49,974,000 57,653,000 57,191,000 
Soviet Cargo Shipped ............0000 3,397,000 3,098,000 2,908,000 2,548,000 
As Percentage of Total ............ 7.37 6.19 5.05 4.46 


The number of Soviet and Polish vessels passing through the canal was as 
follows: 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
AM Vessels? or diraa eaS 63,010 67,517 71,728 71,554 
Soviet Vessels 2... ... cece eee e eee 1,374 1,602 1,527 1,392 
As Percentage of Total ..........4. 2.2 2.4 21 1.9 
Polish Vessel... . cece eee eee ees 1,157 1,279 1,450 1,749 
As Percentage of Total ............ 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.4 


The position of Great Britain, which occupies second place after the United 
States in the merchant fleets of the world, may once more be quoted for the 
purpose of comparison. (In all cases, data exclude warships, fishing, service and 
other vessels not relevant to our purpose.) Whereas ships flying the British flag 
played a much larger part than those under the Soviet flag in traffic using the 
Suez Canal, their gross tonnage in the case of the Kiel Canal, at respectively 
6.7, 6.4 and 6.05 percent of the total for the first three years, was considerably 
lower than that of the USSR, while at 6.5 percent for 1961 it was one percent 
below the Soviet figure. 


A comparison with shipping under the German flag would provide a some- 
what distorted picture, since the latter represents traffic of a much less inter- 
national or intercontinental character. This may be seen from the fact that German 
freighters accounted for 63—65 percent of the total number of vessels passing 
through the canal but no more than barely 30 percent (though this was the highest 
share of all the countries concerned) of the gross tonnage shipped, thus main- 
taining an average gross tonnage per vessel of under 450, while the average for 
all vessels using the canal was between 950 and 1,032 gross tons. 


As for the average capacity of Soviet vessels using the Kiel Canal, this contrasts 
to some extent with the corresponding data for the Panama and Suez canals and 
also, with some qualifications, with the data for Polish vessels. ‘Thus, at respectively 
3,586, 3,075, 3,152 and 2,866 gross tons for the four years under review, the 
average capacity of Soviet vessels was considerably above that for all traffic using 
the canal. (Corresponding figures for Polish vessels were 2,524, 2,816, 2,551 and 
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2,655 gross tons.) These figures are not, oi course, sufficient to justify any 
conclusions on the merchant fleets of the USSR or Poland as a whole. It has 
been recently observed, for example, that Polsh ships sailing from Gdynia to 
England have for the most part been taking the route through the Sound and the 
Skagerrak instead of using the Kiel Canal. It may be added that the proportion 
of the total traffic accounted for by tankers, et 21 percent, is comparable with 
that for the Panama rather than for the Suez Canal. 


Although the Kiel Canal provides the shortest sea route between a large 
number of ports belonging to different countrizs within a densely populated and 
in parts highly industrialized area, it should not be regarded exclusively as merely 
linking the North and Baltic seas. For a large patt of the shipping proceeding 
from the Baltic countries—and this shipping is on a considerable scale—the 
Kiel Canal is today a gateway to the world. Th:s applies particularly to the USSR 
and Poland and to a lesser extent also to the Soviet zone of Germany, whose 
shipping based in numerous Baltic ports is coastantly increasing. This situation 
is not likely to change in the future, and so tke Federal German government is 
now considering plans for further extending the canal, in particular enlarging 
the locks, in order to cope with the growing traffic. These plans are likely to cost 
about five hundred million marks. 

Recently, plans have been announced in tke USSR for the construction of a 
new canal from the Baltic to the Black Sea, which may in time become an inter- 
national shipping route. Whether the realization of these plans, which would 
reduce the distance by water from Memel to Odessa from about 7,000 to about 
2,450 kilometers, will appreciably affect traffic using the Kiel Canal remains to 
be seen. At all events, it is clear that in this project economic considerations are 
less important than strategic and military. Acccrding to the latest available infor- 
mation, the new canal, the plans for which ar already complete, is designed to 
accommodate fairly large vessels and will releve freighters of the necessity of 
negotiating such “critical narrow places” as the Skagerrak, the Kiel Canal, the 
English Channel, the Straits of Gibraltar, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. It 
may be confidently assumed that the project is connected with plans to improve 
existing inland waterways and construct new ones in the USSR and to develop 
the marine and inland shipping of all the Eastern bloc countries. 
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On the Fringe of the Bamboo Curtain 
A. KAsHIN 


The author of this article, a specialist in Sino-Soviet affairs, is at present on a 
study trip in the Far East, visiting countries bordering on Communist China. This 
article is an account of the impressions he has gained of the current situation in China. 


At the April session of the All-China Assembly of People’s Representatives, 
the Chinese equivalent of the Supreme Soviet, Chou En-lai stated that the eco- 
nomic difficulties which China had encountered as a result of the “great leap for- 
ward” had now been overcome and further expansion of the national economy 
and better material conditions for all lay ahead. Even at that time, experts in Hong- 
kong, Taiwan and other parts of non-Communist Asia looked upon this state- 
ment as, to say the least, premature. Subsequent events have shown that Chou 
En-lai’s promises cannot be fulfilled and that far from their being able to look for- 
ward to better times, the position of the population has been deteriorating in the 
last few weeks. ‘This explains the rapprochement between Moscow and Peking that 
has been noticeable recently. Attacks on Khrushchev in the Chinese press have 
ceased altogether, and the Peking government is evidently far more concerned at 
the moment with the internal situation in China than with insisting on the purity 
of Marxist dogma. There can be no doubt that the critical attitude adopted by 
Khrushchev and his supporters toward the people’s communes has been fully 
justified and that the reforms lately instituted by the Chinese Communists are in 
line with Khrushchev’s recommendations. 


The best source of information regarding the situation on the Chinese main- 
land are refugees arriving in Hongkong, Macao and Taiwan. Whereas earlier the 
majority of refugees came from the province of Kwantung, now they are very 
‘mixed, some coming from such remote areas as Shantung, Sinkiang and Man- 
churia. The present author has had the opportunity to speak to a number of them, 
including peasants, workers, university professors and members of the Chinese 
Communist armed forces. Among the latter were three air force pilots, two of 
whom fled to South Korea in the fall of 1961 and one who landed his MiG-15 air- 
craft on Taiwan in March of this year. These conversations made it possible to 
draw up the following picture of developments on the mainland. 

In 1955, the Peking government published a decree establishing rates of pay 
for different categories of work which are still in force. Under the terms of this 
decree, the standard of living in Communist China should have been one of the 
highest in Asia, but in fact the Communists have been unable to fulfill their prom- 
ises owing to an abrupt fall in productivity resulting from the excessive demands 
‘made upon the economy during the “great leap forward.” Nevertheless, this 
decree is of interest when analysing the target which the Chinese Communists set 
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themselves in launching their “soc‘alist construction.” The workers were divided 
into eight classes. Workers in heavy industry were placed in the first and second 
classes, those in light industry in the third to sixth classes, and apprentices in the 
eighth. Under this system, workers in heavy icdustry were to receive about 120 
yuan a month, although in fact they never dic, since a considerable proportion 
always disappeared in various forms of loans ard subscriptions. At the bottom of 
the scale were building workers and retail shcp assistants, who received 60 fen 
a day and were paid on a daily, not a monthly basis, thereby receiving nothing 
when they were sick. 

Until the end of 1953, the technical intellizentsia, university and secondary 
school teachers, etc., received no actual salaries, the government merely guaran- 
teeing them food, clothing, tobacco, accommodation and a certain amount of 
money for out-of-pocket expenses. The 1955 decree divided them into 32 classes, 
this classification also covering administrative personnel and Party officials. 
Membership of the Party does not in itself guarantee a high standard of living. 
A person needs to occupy a position in the upper ranks of the Party hierarchy in 
order to obtain higher pay and improved food zations. The lowest pay rate in this 
category is 35 yuan a month, the highest 500. A member of the Politburo receives 
500 yuan a month, a minister 42C yuan, a university professor about 120 yuan, 
a secondary school teacher 60—70 yuan and a p-imary school teacher 20—30 yuan. 
Out of this sum, a member of the intelligentsia now has to pay for his accommo- 
dation, electricity and water, whick he received Tree of charge until 1955. 

How do these rates of pay compare with the prices of, for example, foodstuffs? 
Prices ate fixed by the state and ere not subject to fluctuation. The 1955 decree 
fixed the price of best quality rice at 50 fen a catty (1*/, pounds), that of poor 
quality rice at 12 fen a catty and that of flour et 12 fen a catty. At official prices, 
20 yuan should be quite enough to cover monthly expenditure on foodstuffs in 
towns and 10 yuan in the country. 

The crisis arose not because the government miscalculated when fixing the 
prices, but because, owing to the general eccnomic situation, it was unable to 
guarantee supplies of foodstuffs at these prices. The 1955 decree provided that the 
supply of foodstuffs should be on the following per capita scale: workers in heavy 
industry were entitled to 40—50 catties of basiz foodstuffs a month (these “basic 
foodstuffs” include rice, flour and sweet potatoes); members of the intelligentsia 
and administrative personnel were entitled to 35 catties a month, children between 
the ages of 10 and 18 to 18 catties end children below the age of 10 to 5 catties. 

There is little accurate information available on the situation regarding food 
supplies in the last few months, but the statements of refugees indicate that a 
worker in heavy industry is now receiving about 26 catties of basic foodstuffs 
a month, The rations for workers in light incustry, teachers and administrative 
personnel have been reduced proportionately. The peasants are in the worst situ- 
ation of all, receiving now only 15 catties a moath. 

The situation regarding supplementary foodstuffs such as oil, meat and vege- 
tables is even worse. When the Communists began to dismantle the people’s 
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communes (these still exist nominally, but have ceased to play any part in the 
Chinese economy), they allocated the peasants personal plots on the Soviet pattern. 
The produce from these plots is sold on the free market, where prices are deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand. Since state supplies of such produce are 
utterly inadequate, almost everyone is forced to turn to the free market. The 
official ration of vegetable oil, for example, which is used universally in Chinese 
cooking, has fallen to 1/, of a catty a month and the average Chinese citizen 
receives only 1/;—*/ of a catty of meat a month. On the free market, however, the 
prices are sky-high: an egg costs 1.20 yuan, a pourid of chicken 10 yuan and a 
pound of goose 6 yuan. 

Apart from the free market, which is officially recognized, there is also a black 
market in such commodities as rice, which costs 3.50 yuan a pound. The refugee 
organization headed by former Peking minister Chow Ching-wen, author of the 
book Ten Years of Storm, gives the following picture of the food situation in China: 


In the rural areas in Chaochow and Swatow, the food ration was.12 market catties 
of unhusked rice per month per capita (which quantity was equivalent to at most 
10 catties of husked rice); in Tungkun, Paoan and other nearby counties it was 
16 market catties. With respect to the cities, in Canton for instance, the urban dwellers 
could get only from 15 to 20 market catties of rice per person per month, which 
amount was not enough even for two weeks’ consumption. The result was that 
everybody had to eat potatoes, pumpkins and wild vegetation to stave off starvation. 
As regards supplementary foodstuffs such as oil, meat and sugar, the ration was far 
from being sufficient to keep up the vitality in a person.? 


‘The same organization reported that the black-market price of a railroad ticket 
from Canton to Shumchun on the Hongkong frontier had jumped to 46 yuan. 
The official price was only 2.50 yuan, but it was impossible to obtain one except 
on the black market. The organization also referred toa si of the situation 
given by a refugee from Manchuria: 


. refugee Chang stated that in the Northeast all public mess halls had been closed 
down in spring 1960, and that at present all the trees have their bark stripped off. 
The peasants pointed to the white color of the trunks and said: “This is to wear 
mourning for the Communists!”. . .. The present ration in the Northeast is 21 catties 
of rice per capita per month, but Chang pointed out that the Communists now use 
a much smaller scale than before, measuring only 10 ounces to tne catty.? 


Experts on rice cultivation in Hongkong, Taiwan and Tokyo are agreed that 
the present economic situation in China is the direct result of the attempt to collec- 
tivize tice growing. In their view, collectivization of any branch of agriculture 
leads to a fall in productivity, but that of rice growing must inevitably lead to 
disaster, as has happened in China. They point to one factor to which too little 
attention has been paid in the West. A large number of different sorts of rice are 
gtown in China, but each of them is suitable for planting only in a specific area. 
Szechwan rice, for instance, cannot be planted in the Shanghai area, nor can 


1 Peking Informer, Hongkong, June 1, 1962. 
3 Thid. 
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Shanghai rice be planted around Hanchow, sirce the soil and climatic conditions 
are totally different. With the int-oduction of the people’s communes complete 
chaos ensued, as was only to be expected. The Communist action groups had not 
the slightest idea about rice growing, as a rule being interested only in the ad- 
ministrative side of the question. All opposit-on was mercilessly punished, and 
most agricultural experts soon found themszlves in concentration camps for 
having tried to:explain to Communist officicls the stupidity of the commune 
system. As a result, the various sorts of rice were mixed and disaster followed. 


In addition, the Communists introduced agricultural machines whose suit- 
ability for use in rice growing was extremely doubtful. For example, they changed 
over to mechanical plowing of the paddy fields. A paddy field must be constantly 
under water, which remains standing because of a fairly thick layer of clay lying 
under the topsoil. By plowing the fields mechanically, the’ Chinese Communists 
destroyed this layer of clay and the water ran off into the subsoil, with the result 
that the rice plants shriveled away. 

Having thus disrupted the entire Chinese agricultural system, it is going to 
take the Communists many years of hard work to get back to the point where they 
started. This can only be done i= the Peking government ceases to interfere in 
agricultural matters and entrusts the management of agriculture to specialists 
unburdened by local Party officials. That this is what the government intends to 
do is very improbable; indeed, thz latest measures adopted to rectify the situation 
indicate that the Communists are attempting to solve the crisis by the very same 
methods that precipitated it. Hordes of people who a few years ago were forcibly 
resettled in urban areas are now being returned, equally forcibly, to the country. 
Professors and engineers, children and old people are all being thrown into the 
fields, on the principle that the situation can be rectified by substituting quantity for 


quality. 


At the same time, the Commwvnists are having to conduct a massive campaign 
on the political front. Judging from the reports of refugees and other sources, the 
Chinese population is in a state of considerakle unrest. The South China Morning 
Post, for instance, recently gave prominence ir its columns to the reports of a riot 
that took place at the railroad station in Canton when the authorities stopped 
issuing tickets for Shumchun: 


The report said that on hearing of the situation at the railway station, the mayor, 
accompanied by troops, went there in a jeep and through an amplifier urged the 
people to return to the farms. The crowd then surged forward and overturned his 
jeep as well as those of army officers who arrived later to put down the disturbance 
after the mayor had returned tc town. The report said that the troops opened fire 
and dispersed the crowd. 

The newspaper also quoted arrivals as stating that reports were circulating in 
Canton of the secret arrival of General Hsueh Yueh, former Governor of Kwantung 
Province, from Taiwan. Another Chinese newspaper reported that Mr. Mao Tse-tung 
was visiting Tsungfa for an important conference. Tsungfa is about 50 miles north- 
west of Canton. 
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Last month, local Chinese newspapers reported a demonstration at the Canton 
railway station on May 23 in which more than 10 people were killed and wounded 
and more than 100 arrested for trying to wreck the station after they were refused 
tickets for Shumchun.? 

‘The measures undertaken by the Communists indicate that they are seriously 
worried about these incidents. The action of frontier guards this last May in 
lifting practically all controls over persons crossing the border into Hongkong 
suggests that the authorities have decided to relieve political discontent in the 
country by letting a certain number of disaffected elements go abroad. At the 
same time, the press in both Hongkong and Taiwan is constantly reporting trips 
undertaken by Central Committee members to various provinces, mainly those 
where discontent is most rampant and threatens to break out into open rebellion. 
Several times it has been reported that Mao T'se-tung has visited Wuhan to direct 
political measures to forestall a possible uprising and Chou En-lai’s presence in 
Canton on a similar mission has also been reported. 

It is difficult to say how seriously the Communists take the threat of a Nation- 
alist landing in Fukien opposite the islands of Quemoy and Matsu, but it is 
certainly true that they are making every effort to convince the outside world of 
the genuineness of this threat. Troops have been concentrated in Fukien, part of 
the population in the coastal areas has been evacuated as well as inhabitants of 
Kwantung Province, foreigners are prohibited from using the main railroad lines 
within the country, and an intensified anti-American campaign was launched in 
the middle of June. In addition, the people’s militia has been mobilized and the 
population is constantly being called upon to be ready at any moment to repel 
an attack by the “Kuomintang gang.” In a speech made on June 25, Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi stated: 

The Chinese people are paying serious attention and watching vigilantly the 
preparations being made by the Chiang Kai-shek gang, with the support and en- 
couragement of United States imperialism, for a large-scale military adventure of 
invading the coastal areas of the mainland.* 


The newspaper Ta Kung Pao spoke even more bluntly in an editorial the same 
day. Referring to the possibility of an invasion, it said: “They have completed 
their preparations and are battle-ready. Whenever the United States imperialists 
may tell the Chiang Kai-shek gang to start their invasion, they will be wiped 
out... lock, stock and barrel.” 5 

One American diplomat i in Taipeh is quoted by China News as having recently 
said: “It is my personal opinion that a rather logical case could be made for con- 
sidering it a defensive and deterrent move. Peking is aware of the talk in Taiwan. 
It is something they take with some seriousness.” ® 

At the same time, the Nationalist government is making its own preparations 
based on the view that a Communist attempt to invade Quemoy and Matsu might 
8 South China Morning Post, Hongkong, June 6, 1962. 

4 As quoted in China News, Tapeh, June 27, 1962. 

5 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


serve as the signal for a general uprising in Caina and consequently for a retalia- 
tory landing on the mainland. In May of this year, the Nationalist government 
raised income taxes, announcing zhat the additional revenue thus obtained would 
be used to strengthen the army on Taiwan. Simultaneously, reservists were 
mobilized and the Ministry of Cefense announced that the period of service of 
officers and men due for demobilization this year would be extended indefinitely. 


‘The Hongkong press has already been discussing the possibility of a Nation- 
alist invasion of the mainland for some montks. Trath Daily quoted a responsible 
person in Taipeh as saying that the invasion might be expected in July, or at the 
latest in August.? However that may be, Nationalist spokesmen are adopting 
a much calmer attitude than their Communist counterparts. It is evident that the 
latter have had to switch to the defensive-and shelve, at least for the time being, all 
plans for “liberating” Taiwan. Whereas a few months ago the Communist Chinese 
press was still demanding the withdrawal of American troops from Taiwan and 
the transfer of the island to the Peking admin‘stration, now they limit themselves 
to protesting against preparations for an invesion of the mainland and accusing 
the American government of assisting in these preparations. 

All this does not, however, prevent the Peking government from trying to 
cope with its own difficulties by any means in its power while at the same time 
attempting to gain recognition for China as a leading Asian industrial power. To 
remedy the economic chaos in which the ccuntry finds itself, the Communists 
turn for assistance to the West ard to expatrizte Chinese living in Hongkong and 
other large Asian cities. Contracts for deliveries of grain from Canada, Australia 
and France have already been ccncluded for the next two years, but this is only 
going to be of use if Communist China can replenish her foreign exchange reserves. 
Up to now, this has been done by sales of gold and silver taken from the popula- 
tion, but there are ‘signs that this source is now drying up and other methods will 
have to be found. The Peking government has started raising taxes on parcels sent 
by Chinese living overseas to relatives in China. These gifts must no longer con- 
sist of goods of Chinese origin and the firms which arrange their delivery are being 
blackmailed by the Communist authorities. Either they have to pay up a certain 
sum of money or they lose perm:ssion to con-iaue these shipping activities. OM- 
cially, this money is intended for the acquisition of trucks necessary in “socialist 
construction,” but informed circles report that in fact they go toward bolstering 
up foreign exchange reserves. The Hongkong newspaper South China Daily News 
recently reported that in the first six months of this year more than 3,000 Hong- 
kong firms engaged in shipping gifts to Communist China had been compelled to 
pay up more than 5 million Hongkong dollars (about one million US dollars) for 
these nebulous trucks.* Following negotiatiors with the Communist authorities in 
Shanghai, one firm had to pay 16,000 US dollars. It is quite evident that in the final 
analysis this money is paid by expatriate Clinese, many of whom are refugees 
from Communist China and are therefore onlr too well aware of the wretched life 


7 Truth Daily, Hongkong, June 24, 1962. 
8 South Chiza Daily News, Hongkong, June 19, 1962 
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led by their relatives on the Chinese mainland. Thus, paradoxical as it may appear, 
the most anti-Communist section of the Chinese population of Southeast Asia is 
also a major force in helping the Communists to alleviate, at any rate to some 
extent, the economic difficulties which beset them. 


Apart from exploiting expatriate Chinese, the Communists also have other 
sources of income. One of these was described recently in a Thai newspaper: 


Food-short Communist China has resold 100,000 tons of Burmese rice to Indo- 
nesia in a deal netting the Chinese 400,000 pounds sterling. 
A recent front-page story in the Burmese-language afternoon newspaper Naing- 
ganthit said the rice was part of 200,000 tons contracted for Red China under an 
agreement concluded by Prime Minister U Nu. Nu was deposed last March in a mili- 
tary coup d’ état. 
The news story said the resale of rice was accomplished through contacts made by 
the Communist Chinese Embassy in Rangoon directly with Indonesian rice mer- 
chants and the first shipment left here [Rangoon] for Indonesia early last month. 
The Chinese paid £33 per ton and resold it at £37, or £4 profit per ton. The 
sources said the Chinese bought the rice from Burma on a barter basis pledging to 
pay with goods such as textiles and tinned foods, with July of next year as the pay- 
ment deadline. It was understood, however, that the resale to Indonesia was for 
cash.® 
This is by no means the only such double transaction which the Chinese Com- 
munists have undertaken recently. Peking’s efforts to gain recognition as a major 
industrial power in Asia follow much the same pattern. The most glaring example 
of such operations concerns sales of Chinese bicycles, radio receivers and sewing 
machines. These can be bought in any large city in Asia on very favorable credit 
terms. In Hongkong, for example, a. bicycle of Chinese manufacture can be 
obtained by paying 5 Hongkong dollars down and the rest at the rate of 2 dollars 
a month. The total price is 120 Hongkong dollars. At the same time, Communist 
China buys an immense quantity of these products every year from Japan and, 
according to refugees, in China itself it is only possible to buy bicycles, radio 
receivers and sewing machines of Japanese manufacture. This, of course, is done 
for the sake of prestige and as a counterweight to the generally-held opinion that 
plans for the industrialization of China have collapsed and that at the present time 
China is in a far worse economic situation than it was three years ago at the outset 
of the “great leap forward.” ` 

The most superficial glance at what is going on in Hongkong shows that this 
opinion is well-founded and that these operations are a rather feeble attempt to 
camouflage the real state of affairs. Thus, Hongkong docks are now full of Com- 
munist Chinese schooners and junks undergoing or awaiting repair. Three years 
ago, the Communists started building a large dry dock in Canton which was plan- 
ned to compete with Hongkong and ultimately to make Canton the main ship- 
repairing port on the Pacific. The presence of a large number of Chinese vessels 
undergoing repair in Hongkong indicates that these plars have come to nothing. 
Refugees even report that the dry dock in Canton is now being dismantled and the 
materials intended for its construction transported inland. 
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The difficulties with which the Chinese Communists are faced are not, how- 
ever, all of an economic order. Dissatisfaction with the economic situation has 
long since turned into political ferment, even among those sections of the popu- 
lation who still enjoy a relatively high standard of living. Let us take, for example, 
the cases of Chinese air force pilozs who have defected. Their rations and general 
material welfare were quite adequate and they could hardly complain of any hard- 
ship. What inspired their defection was the ever-increasing political pressure and 
the conviction that the Communists had deceived the people and had not given 
them what they had promised. Pilot Liu, who fled with his MiG~-15 aircraft last 
March, explained the reasons for his defection to the present writer thus: 


The Communists kept on telling us tkat in Western countries there were large 
numbers of beggars. I thought it over; where there are beggars there must also be 
monied classes, because there is no sense in begging where there is nobody to 
give you anything. In Communist China, there are no beggars because there is 
nobody to give them anything. Only a very small group of high Party officials have 
money, but of course they would not give anything to anybody. 


Even more interesting is the case of Pilot Shao and his colleague, who fled to 


South Korea in the fall of 1961. In reply to the author’s question how they could 
agree to defect in a country where nobody crusts anybody else, Shao stated: 


We did not agree upon it. I was the senior pilot and suggested defection to my 
colleague when we were already in the air. I thought—if he refuses, then I will simply 
crash the aircraft and we will die together. But I knew that ninety percent of my 
comrades in the air force would be delightec at such a proposition and I was not 
wrong. 


It should not be forgotten that it is very difficult to join the air force and 
become a pilot in Communist China. When asked by the author what criteria 
were used in selecting personnel for the air force, all the pilots were unanimous in 
citing loyalty to the Party and political “consciousness.” The fact that members 
of this elite seek and find ways of fleeing to the West prompts one to wonder what 
faith the Chinese Communist leaders can place in the rest of the population. Both 
these pilots and former members of the People’s Liberation Army with whom the 
author spoke asserted that the political morale of the Chinese Communist armed 
forces was exceedingly low. Particularly since the Communists began sending 
soldiers to work in people’s communes and the latter saw with their own eyes the 
living conditions there, members of the army have become very concerned with 
the plight of their relatives and have been putting questions to political com- 
missars which are certainly not intended to form a part of political instruction 
lectures. - 

All this leads one to conclude that within a few years, if not sooner, Commu- 
nist China will be left as the weakest link in the Communist chain. Internal dissatis- 
faction, the threat of a landing by Nationalist forces on the mainland, the struggle 
against internal oppositional elements, and probable discord within the Party itself 
are all problems which the Communists must urgently face. Their desire to reach 
some sort of understanding with the Soviet Union is perfectly comprehensible. 
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This does not, of course, mean that they have altogether abandoned their preten- 
sions to ideological and political leadership of the socialist camp, but it does mean 
that they have realized that they can hope to assume such leadership only when 
they have first resolved the present chaos within their own country. 


On the other hand, both the Soviet Union and China are drifting into a very 
unpleasant situation. Every attempt by the Chinese Communists to relieve the 
dissatisfaction within China by engaging in external agg~ession constantly threat- 
ens to draw the Soviet Union into war with the United States and its allies. The 
military situation in the Formosa Straits can hardly be to Khrushchev’s liking. 
Hence the warning he directed at the Chinese Communist leaders in his speech of 
June 25 in Bucharest. Pointing out that an atomic war would not benefit any one 
race on earth, he clearly called upon the Chinese Communists to show the greatest 
caution in their foreign adventures. Nevertheless, in their present situation, a mili- 
tary adventure may easily become for the Chinese the only way out of the impasse. 
Moreover, whether they like it or not, a widespread rebellion on the mainland 
would, without doubt, immediately lead to a landing by Nationalist forces in the 
region of Amoy, whereupon Khrushchev would be compelled to decide whether 
to come to the assistance of his ally and thus risk war or to leave the Chinese Com- 
munist Party to its fate and thereby initiate a series of retreats which might well 
lead to the complete collapse of the socialist camp. 


If it is true that Stalin greatly feared a Communist victory in China and pre- 
ferred to see it partitioned rather than totally Communist, one can only admire 
this piece of political longsightedness. Ever since the Communist seizure of power 
in China in 1949, China has done nothing but be a source of constant worry to the 
international Communist movement and place it in a series of dangerous situa- 
tions. To assist the Chinese Communists to their feet again means preparing for 
a new struggle with them over the leadership of the Communist camp. To leave 
them to their fate means losing all control over events in China. It seems likely, 
however, that despite the danger, Khrushchev and his colleagues have decided on 
the second course, if for no other reason than that the Soviet Union is not in a 
position to furnish China with any worthwhile aid. Experts on Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions in Asia stress the fact that the crisis in supplying food to the populations of 
all the Communist countries—that is, not only China, but the Soviet Union and its 
satellites too—followed immediately upon the termination of deliveries of agri- 
cultural produce by China to the other Communist countries. These experts point 
out that previously some 10—12 percent of foodstuffs consumed by the Soviet 
population had been accounted for by deliveries from China and the termination 
of the latter had undoubtedly been felt very sharply in Moscow. The main task 
facing Communist China today is to raise productivity in agriculture. Suffering 
as it is from the “socialist organization” of agriculture, although not to anything 
like the same extent as China, the Soviet Union is in no position to help. As a 
result, Khrushchev can do no more than proclaim a sort of neutrality in Chinese 
affairs and start preparing to meet the consequences with which a collapse of 
the Communist regime in China would face the entire Communist bloc. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
Capital Construction and Industry in the USSR in 1961 


In 1961, capital construction in the Sovie: Union was attended by serious 
losses and omissions, as a result of which the state plan for many branches of in- 
dustry remained unfulfilled. Hundreds of very important industrial units were not 
put into operation and were therefore unable to contribute toward fulfilling the 
plan in the second half of the year. It may be assumed that the influx of additional 
workers from the army ceased about the middl= of 1961, with an adverse influence 
on the plan for capital works. Thee months before the end of the year, an acute 
labor shortage began to make itself felt at industrial sites, so that large numbers of 
young women, who had no treining at all foz work at the considerable heights 
involved in most cases, were sent to the most -mportant metallurgical and chemi- 
cal sites. The alteration in the industrial plan zaused disorganization, even at the 
most important sites, in the supply of metal perts and equipment. As a result, the 
state plan for the completion of new plant in 1961 was not fulfilled in most 
branches of industry, the metallurgical, chemical, power and machine building 
industries being particularly adversely affected 

Foreseeing that the capital construction plan would not be fulfilled, Khrushchev 
proposed in his speech at the Twenty-Secone Party Congress that from 1962 on 
no more undertakings for the food, light and heavy industries should be started 
until those already under construction were finished. 


The greatest difficulties are being encountered in the metallurgical industry. 
According to the Seven-Year Plan, four large blast furnaces, three of them with 
a capacity each of 2,200 cubic meters, were to have been constructed and put into 
operation in the second half of the year. In fact, only one blast furnace was fired, at 
Krivoi Rog in September, but it was not put -ato operation because of numerous 
faults.1 Despite three months’ attempts to catch up with lost time, which cost tens 
of millions of rubles, the constraction of two others for the Lipetsk and Tula 
metallurgical plants was dropped in 1961 and completion postponed until 1962. 
Completion of the fourth blast furnace, at the Cherepovets Metallurgical Plant, 
was put off until the second half of 1962 because of insufficient building 
equipment. 

The unwieldy organization o7 Soviet heavy industry, with the State Planning 
Commission of the USSR and those of the Union republics and dozens of sov- 
narkhozes managing it, has disorganized work on construction sites all over the 
country. One of those responsitle for orgarizing building work at the Lipetsk 
Metallurgical Plant said, with regard to the construction of the blast furnace: { i 


1 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, December +, 1961. 
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This large-scale, complex construction has been so planned that we had to begin 
it without the necessary preparation and without the drawings and estimates which 
should be available three months before the builders go onto the site. And now there 
is.a rush to catch up with lost time.. .? 

Uncoordinated teams of workers were sent to the site from the Volga, the 
Urals, Moscow and the Ukraine. As a result, most of the 230 separate units were 
not ready for operation by the date which had been planned. A 10-ton engine for 
the central air-intake which should have come from Nikitovka, in the Donbass, 
was not delivered. One of the pumping engines was delivered but turned out to 
have the wrong specifications, so that part of the foundations had to be altered. 
The laying of spur tracks was delayed because no rails were received and con- 
struction and assembly work on the whole site consequently held up. A leak was 
discovered in the well of the pumping station, with the result that the well had to 
be uncovered and the foundation reconcreted.’ Nevertheless, the main omission 
at Lipetsk was the construction of the blast furnace without parallel work on the 
agglomeration plant, so that the furnace will have to operate for a long period, 
not on the agglomerate for which it was designed, but on crude ore and will be 
producing at only half its capacity.4 

Even the technical documents arrived very late. Representatives from Lipetsk 
sat in the State Institute for Metallurgical Plant Design, where the drawings for the 
blast furnace were being made, and seized each drawing as soon as it was ready 
to send it without delay to the site. Thus it was impossible to order and receive 
material and equipment in time. The USSR State Planning Commission ordered 
materials which did not exist at all. In 1961, it ordered from the Cherepovets 
Metallurgical Plant some concrete reinforcement steel of a particular design which 
‘was not being produced at the time. An order for gas pipes from the Chelyabinsk 
Pipe Rolling Plant was not fulfilled either, since the mill which should have pro- 
duced them had not been fully assembled. Only after five months were these orders 
transferred. Toward the end of 1961, when the starting date for the Lipetsk blast 
furnace had already passed, the authorities began removing considerable quantities 
of equipment from other building sites and sending it to Lipetsk by all available 
means of transport: trucks, express trains and aircraft. The decentralization of 
heavy industry carried out in 1957 had a particularly bad effect here, since equip- 
ment was delivered from 32 economic regions, often with parts missing or with 
the wrong specifications and almost always without the technical documents.*® 
According to Pravda, construction work, not only on the blast furnace but on the 
whole vast metallurgical plant at Lipetsk, proceeded 


... in a disorganized fashion, without the necessary extra parts, with alterations to the 
sequence laid down in long-term plans previously drawn up and sometimes without 
consideration of the possible ways of making the most economical use of capacities.® 


2 Prasda, January 20, 1962, 
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The USSR and RSFSR State Planning Ccmmissions adopted similarly un- 
realistic methods in organizing the supply of materials to other plants under con- 
struction. As a rule, orders were given to placts which were not producing the 
given! material or equipment at the time. For instance, the USSR State Planning 
Commission included in its accounts the nor-existent resources of thirty new 
electrical engineering plants which during the yzar did not produce a single article 
from among those stipulated by the plan. In the knowledge that the plants were 
not producing at the time, the Central Authority for the Electrotechnical Industry 
(Soyuzglavelektro) gave orders for the delivery of 700 kilometers of long-distance 
communication cable, 21,800 automatic regulating devices, 1,577 kilometers -of 
hosepipe, 2,200 generators with a capacity of u> to 100 kilowatts and 14,000 elec- 
tric motors. Delivery of metal was no better. The discrepancy between the demand 
for and actual resources of medium-weight steel was 20.4 percent and for high- 
quality steel 39.5 percent. The disparity was even greater with regard to oil pipes, 
gas pipes, rolled, thin-walled, seamless and welded pipes. There was such chaos in 
the Central Authority for the Metallurgical Incustry (Soyuzglavmetall) that some 
32, 000 notifications of alterations to previous o-ders were changed again.” 

As a result of unjustified optimism in the State Planning Commission of the 
RSFSR, enterprises received a flood of orders for goods manufactured over and 
above the plan. Thus, the Nizhny Tagil Metalurgical Combine reported by tele- 
graph that it had over-fulfilled the plan for girders and channel iron by no more 
than 1,700 tons, whereas orders for an extra 2,730 tons had been received; the plan 
for ordinary rolled steel had been overfulfilled by 860 tons, but extra orders for 
1,920 tons had been received. This practice cortinues. § 

As a result of such disorganization, dozens of particularly important industrial 
undertakings all over the USSR were not completed. The new blast furnace at the’ 
Krivoi Rog Metallurgical Plant, which produced its first pig iron in September 
1961, had not been accepted for operation by -be beginning of December. Three 
large! open hearth furnaces at the same plant, which had begun smelting steel 
several months before, had up to then also Feen refused acceptance because of 
extensive faults. A similar furnace at the Nizony Tagil combine was producing 
steel for six months without heving been accepted by the state commission, also 
because of extensive faults which were still unrepaired by the middle of December. 
The starting up of the Dnepropetrovsk Tire Pant was delayed for more than one 
year: although it began to produce tires in August 1961, it had still not been 
accepted for operation by the beginning of December. There was similar neglect 
during the assembly of a light-section mill at the Cherepovets ere Plant 
and at dozens of other undertakings in the USSR.® 

The 1961 production of pig iron in the USSR, which was 50,900,000 tons, as 
against 46,800,000 tons in 1960, was achieved only as a result of modernizing old 
pen furnaces and bringing up to full capacity those which had started operation 








7 Ekonomicheskaya gaxtia, November 27, 1961. 
8 Ibid. 
-9 Tbid., December 4, 1961. 
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in 1960. The plan for steel production in 1961 was not fulfilled: 70,700,000 tons 
were produced, which was 600,000 tons short of the target.1° The state plan for 
rolled steel production was not fulfilled either: 55,200,000 tons were produced in 
1961, against 50,900,000 tons in 1960.11 The main new rolling mills brought into 
operation during the year were the light-section “250” mill at the Cherepovets 
Metallurgical Plant and the “2,300” strip mill at the Chelyabinsk Metallurgical 
Plant. Thanks to the starting up of two tube-rolling mills, at Nikopol in the 
Ukraine and Pervouralsk, in December 1961, 6,400,000 tons of steel tubes were pro- 
duced,!? instead of the planned quantity of 7,100,000 tons. The failure to attain the 
output of metal planned for 1961 has made the shortage of all these items more acute. 

In 1961, 118,000,000 tons of iron ore were produced, as against 107,000,000 
tons in 1960.18 The increase was due to the starting of the Central Ore Concen- 
tration Combine at Krivoi Rog, which has a capacity of 9,000,000 tons of ore, and 
of a mine at the Sokolovka-Sarbai Combine in Kazakhstan, which has an annual 
capacity of 3,500,000 tons.14 Besides this, the output of ore from open-cast mines 
at the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly was increased, most of it destined for the Lipetsk 
and Tula metallurgical plants. i 


Production of blast furnace coke was increased thanks to the starting of two 
large batteries at the Yenakievo and Kommunar coke and chemical plants in the 
Donbass at the end of December 1961.15 


The Soviet oil industry continues to expand while coal mining declines. In 
1961, as in 1960, the oil industry overfulfilled the annual plan, producing 
166,000,000 tons of oil, or 2,000,000 tons more than planned. Oil was discovered 
in commercially exploitable quantities and production started at the rate of 
400 tons a day in Western Siberia, on the Konda River (Tyumen Oblast). Oil in 
the main pipeline from Bashkiria reached Uyar, east of Krasnoyarsk, by the end of 
1961. This pipeline is being extended eastward and should reach the Irkutsk Oil 
Refinery at Angarsk in the second half of 1962.18 


The “Friendship” pipeline, which is about 4,500 kilometers long and connects 
Kuibyshev, on the Volga, with the Soviet satellite countries, was continued 
with the aid of imported pipes and reached Czechoslovakia in the middle of 
1962, when the 700-kilometer stretch between Brody and Bratislava was put 
into operation. 1” In all, 7,800 kilometers of pipe for gas, oil and other products 
were put into operation in 1961. The Novy Yaroslavl Oil Refinery, at Yaroslavl 
on the Volga, and other oil-processing installations were opened at the Bashkir, 
Kuibyshev, and Tatar deposits.18 





10 Pravda, January 23, 1962, 

11 Ibid, 

12 Ibid. 

13 Ibid. 

H Gorny zburnal, 1962, No. 1, p. 4. 

15 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 8, 1962. 

16 Nefiyanos khozyaistro, 1961, No. 11, pp. 1—5. 

17 Ekonomicheskaya gazsta, November 6, 1961; Izvestia, February 23, 1962. 
18 Nefiyanoe kbozypatstvo, 1961, No. 11, p. 3. 
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The Soviet gas industry once again failed to fulfill its annual plan, producing 
only ¢ 60,900,000,000 cubic meters, as against the state plan for 63,000,000,000. 
The main cause of the difficulty in realizing the plan was the extraordinary slow- 
ness with which work on the main gas pipeline from Bukhara to the Urals, 
the pipeline from the Krasnodar Krai to Serpukhov and the new lines Vilnius- 
Riga,| Vilnius—Kaunas and Shebel:nka—Poltava were completed. +° 

As in the USA and the industrially developed countries of Western Europe, 
the coal industry in the USSR is declining ia importance. A record output of 
513,000,000 tons was achieved in 1960, but in 1961 it was 510,000,000 tons, the 
planned figure being 511,700,COC tons.#° The planned increase for 1961 in the 
production of coking coal resulted in an extra 2;500,000 tons. The output of 
coal in the eastern regions of the USSR increased by 5,000,000 tons, of which 
1 ,200, 000 tons were for coking and 3,800,000 tons for generating electricity. The 
increase is attributed to the Karaganda and Kuznetsk coal basins and higher 
production from the Urals, which was 1,000,000 tons. Production in the European 
part jof the USSR, however, fel. by 7,000,090 tons, mainly in the Donbass. 
It is not without interest that 105,000,000 tons of coal were mined in 1961 by 
the open-cast method, i.e., 3.6 percent more than in 1960. Coal obtained in this 
way iformed 20.8 percent ‘of the total, as opposed to 20 percent in 1960. Coal 
obtained by the hydraulic method increased to 3,000,000 tons in 1961, as against 
1,200,000 tons in 1960.22 New mines and open-cast workings with reserves of 
20, 000, 000 tons began production, and alsc concentration plants with a total 
capacity of 9,000,000 tons. Alchough two large, highly mechanized mines, 
“Yasinovka Deep” and “Tgnatevskaya,” were opened in the Donbass, production 
in this region fell. Four new mines were opened i in the Karaganda Basin and one, 
the {‘Chertinsky West,” for coking coal, in the Kuznetsk Basin.?3 
A total of 7,000,000 kilowa-ts was added to the capacity of Soviet power 
stations in 1961. The 2,500,000-kilowatt Volga Hydroelectric Station, the biggest 
in the world, was brought into operation five years late. At the Bratsk Hydro- 
electric Station, in eastern Siberia, which is still under construction, four hydro- 
turbines with a total capacity cf 900,000 klowatts were put into operation in 
December 1961. Since the Bratsk reservoir is not yet full, these are working far 
below their capacity, but they were still sufficient to start up the first section of 
the Irkutsk Aluminum Plant in February 1962. The first two turbines of the 
Votkinsk Hydroelectric Station on the Kama River and the Dnieper Thermal 
Power Station, with a capacity of 1,200,000 kilowatts, were put into operation. 
Several new generators of 100,000 and 200,000 kilowatts began working at 
existing power stations. In 1961, the USSR produced 327 thousand million 
kilowatt-hours, as compared with 292 thousand million in 1960.34 

' 19 Pravda, January 23, 1962; Nefiyaroe kbozyaisiro, 1961, No. 10, pp. 1-8. 

20 Pravda, January 23, 1962. 

31 Ugl, 1962, No. 1, p. 1. 

38 Thid., p. 3. 

23 Thid., p. 4. 
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To turn to the chemical industry, two tire plants started operation in 1961, 
the one at Dnepropetrovsk, which is the biggest in the USSR and can produce 
3,100,000 tires per year, having been subject to a delay of one year. In 1961, a 
total of 19,000,000 tires was produced, compared with 17,200,000 in 1960.8 
Plants for the manufacture of artificial fibers started up at Cherkassy and Kursk, 
with the result that artificial fiber production rose to 250,000 tons in 1961, as 
compared with 211,000 in 1960. There were 15,300,000 and 13,800,000 tons of 
mineral fertilizers in 1961 and 1960 respectively and the corresponding production 
figures for sulfuric acid were 5,700,000 and 5,400,000 tons.2° These figures 
show that the chemical industry is continuing to develop at a slower rate than 
that stipulated in the resolution of the 1958 plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee. In the first three years of the Seven-Year Plan, the plan for the 
introduction of new plant was fulfilled by only 44 percent.?” 

In 1961, the machine-building industry was being reequipped with machine 
tools and automation of production introduced: 700 automatic and 1,700 mecha- 
nized production lines were assembled.*® The breakdown of the construction 
program through the failure to deliver essential equipment to factories under 
construction shows the extent of the disorder in the industry as a result of 
mediocre direction on the part of state planning commissions and sovnarkhozes. 
The excessive load of orders on this industry led to a reduction in the manu- 
facture of export items. Deliveries to China, for instance, were cut by 16 percent. , 
Even plants for the mass production of machine tools were able to produce 
only a little more than in 1960. 


The automobile industry produced 555,000 vehicles in 1961, as compared 
with 524,000 the previous year.*® Of these, 406,000 were trucks and buses and 
149,000 automobiles, the corresponding figures for 1960 being 385,000 and 
139,000. A new automobile plant began operating at Zaporozhe in 1961, pro- 
ducing almost 10,000 vehicles of the “Zaporozhets” type. The production of 
tractors and combine harvesters was 264,000 and 76,300 respectively in 1961, 
as against 238,500 and 58,900 in 1960.3% Machine-building plants in the eastern 
regions of the USSR also increased their output, particularly of automation 
equipment, equipment for the extraction of minerals and other raw materials, 
apparatus for the electrical engineering industry, agricultural machinery and 
tractors.51 

In the cement industry, deliveries of rotating cement mills were behind 
schedule, so that the total annual capacity of new plants was 5,000,000 tons, 
whereas in 1960 new capacity had amounted to 5,600,000 tons. Thus the increase 
in cement production was less than stipulated in the plan. The total output in 
"88 Thid, 

%6 Thid. 
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1961 was 50,900,000 tons,?? which was clearly insufficient to prevent a holdup 
of capital construction in the USER. The 1960 figure was 45,500,000 tons. 

Ajcomparison of the 1961 preduction figu-es for the major industries of the 
USA and the USSR shows that, efter the third year of the Seven-Year Plan, the 
USSR has not yet managed to su-pass the USA in the volume of production in 
any one industry: 








USSR 

Actual Percentage of 
! TUA Production US Production 
Steel (Tons) s.ssssssccecnsvecvecses 90,5C0,000 70,700,000 78 
Pig Iron (Tons) scisc ca oeveediereass 62,0C0,000 50,900,000 82 
Coal, Oul and Gas (Tons)* .......2-4- 1,430,000,000 724,000,000 51 
Electric Power (kWh : Net Output)...  872,000,0C0,000  306,000,000,000 35 
Cement (TODS) 2.0 2 nds5 Sites ed cer aa pA 54,000,000 50,900,000 94 


* ene in terms of standard foel 


NOTE: With reference to the US iron and sel figures, the present olst furnace capacity 1s about 95 million tons and steel 
smelting! capacity over 125 million tons The US cemen- industry also has a p otential of 65—70 milhon tons of cement pet year. 


SOURCES. Trd, October 18, 1961; Prarda, Jamary 23, 1962. 


Figures relating to the output of Soviet heavy industry are given in the 
following table: 


i Plan for 

I 1960 1961 1961* 
Steck Ton meaa deudegel 65,300,C00 70,700,000 72,500,000 
Pig Iron (Tons) ...... 0... esse eee eee 46,800,C00 50,900,000 51,900,000 
Rolled Iron (Tons) .......e0eeeseeees 50,900,000 55,200,000 56,200,000 
Steel Tubes (Tons) ........00sse sense 5,300,000 6,400,000 7,100,000 
Ou (Tons) A E ses omaha one's ashantsecs 148,900,000 166,000,000 164,000,000 
Coal (Tons) alten neers esses ncaacees 513,000,200 510,000,000 511,700,000 
Gas (Cubic Meters) ..........+-.0005 47,000,000, 300 60,900,000,000 63,000,000,000 
Electric Power (kWh: Gross Output) .. 292,000,000,300 327,000,000,000  327,000,000,000 


* As revised tn connection with the adoption of the Tweaty-Year Plan, 
SPURGE: Bioemicheskaya gastta, October 23, 1361. 


Since the plan for producing iron and steel in 1961 was not fulfilled, that for 
supplying i iron and steel to metal processing and machine building plants was 
also jnot carried out and had to te altered several times. Nevertheless, the output 
of iron and steel, fuel and electricity in 1961 shows a considerable increase over 
1960, but this was achieved, in the case of icon and steel at least, as a result of 
improvizing with old plant anc not on the strength of new undertakings, as 


stipulated in the plan. G. A. Voedensky 


! 
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Culture 


Repercussions of the 1958 Soviet School Reform 


In issue No. 4 for 1960, we printed in the Bulletin an article by R. Karcha, “The Imple- 
mentation of the New School Reform,” which analysed the main provisions of the Soviet 
educational reform of 1958. On July 25—26, 1962, the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR dis- 
cussed this very question. Although delivered after the present article was written, the 
speeches made on this occasion do not substantially affect its validity. They do, however, 
show the existence of two trends—a tendency to resist the 1958 reform on the part of the 
privileged class, with whose interests 1t comes into conflict, and the likelihood that the 
reform will continue to receive the support of the government cespite the difficulties and 
the opposition that it has created, 


A joint decree of the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR on “Measures for Further Improving the Selection and Training of 
Scientific Personnel” was published in the Soviet press on May 18, 1962. The 
purpose of this decree is to encourage the selection of especially gifted school- 
children for advanced education and to promote the creation of a young and 
capable scientific elite. The decree ended with the following order: 


The Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary Education of the USSR and the 
Ministry of Education of the RSFSR are instructed to prepare and submit to the Party 
Central Committee within six months proposals for improving the selection of the 
most gifted young people in secondary schools for further education in higher edu- 
cational institutions.1 


It is worth while considering the background to this decree in order to see 
what the Soviet leaders are attempting to achieve by it. In December 1958, the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed a law on “Strengthening the Links Between 
School and Life” which reformed the Soviet educational system, modifying the 
very principles on which it was based, especially at the secondary school level. The 
promulgation of this law was preceded by nine months of discussion in the press, 
which revealed considerable resistance on the part of teachers, parents and pupils. 
The law took cognizance of the resistance in that it moderated the severity of the 
original proposals made by Khrushchev at the Thirteenth Komsomol Congress in 
April 1958. The essential features of the new reform were as follows: 


1. Polytechnical education and instruction in manual trades were introduced 
into the syllabuses of secondary schools. 


2. The full ten-year course of secondary education was extended to eleven 
years in order to enable pupils to spend part of their time—two or three days each 
week—at work in industry or agriculture. 

3. Pupils completing the seven- (now eight-) year course of elementary and 
secondary school could complete their secondary education, i.e., cover the work 
normally done in the ninth, tenth and eleventh grades, at evening school without 
having to leave their place of employment in industry or agriculture. 





1 Txvestia, May 18, 1962. 
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4. In order to become entitled to admission to a place of higher education, 
prospective students must have spent two yeers in industry or agriculture doing 
manual work. 


The chief aims of the reform were: to cure Soviet young people’s disdain for 
manual labor and instill an attitude of respect toward it instead; to secure further 
labot reserves and to educate a new stratum of young people who have been ini- 
tiated into a practical trade while still at school. By encouraging young people to 
leave school after the eighth grede and to continue their education in evening 
classes (if at all), the government also ensurec a certain natural selection of those 
most gifted and most suitable for admission to places of higher education. 

Three years of enforcement demonstrated the fallacy of the reform and the 
harmful effects it was likely to have on education as a whole, one of the most im- 
portant being the damage caused to Soviet science and technology by the intro- 
duction of a two-year break between the periods of a student’s secondary and 
higher education. The failure of these attempts to integrate study with work and 
to introduce polytechnical education into secondary schooling has already been 
admitted. The journal Narodnoe obrazovanie, for example, writes: £ 
Employment at our enterprises requires a Dolytechnical outlook from the worker; 
however, productive labor anc the industrial training of schoolchildren do not in 
themselves always ensure their polytechnical education.* 

A leading article in the same journal describes the shortcomings of arrange- 
ments for industrial training: 





| The reorganization of our schools some-imes proceeds one-sidedly, if one may 
mse the expression. In most cases, pupils become familiar with the essentials of one 
trade or another, learn to hold tools, work agricultural machines quite well, and, in 
la word, acquaint themselves with life. But such acclimatization is particularly super- 
ficial: someone who could not hold a chisel before, can now [—and that is all]. 

The same problem is discussed by V. Sukamolinsky, a corresponding member 
of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, who writes: 


| The time has come to think of improving what we call industrial training in the 
general polytechnical school. It must help to develop aptitudes, not hamper them.... 
‘Let every senior-grade pupil occupy himsel? with the sort of productive labor for 
which he has a genuine calling.‘ 

|The extreme superficiality of industrial training in secondary schools was 
emphasized by Chairman of the Central Committee of the Educational Workers’ 
Trade Union I. Grivkov, who stated that “the industrial training of schoolchildren 
is not infrequently at the level of handicraft.” The selection of trades to be learned 
by jsecondary school pupils is sometimes settled arbitrarily without considering 
the pupils’ wishes or aptitudes or even the nezd for the trade concerned. Komsomol- 








' 2 Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1962, No. 1, pp. 65—66. 
| 3 Ibid., p. 5. 

4 Uchitelshaya gazeta, April 28, 1962. 

5 Ibid., April 10, 1962. 
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skaya pravda, for example, writes that schoolteachers “simply cast lots to decide 
which trade goes to which class.”® If the pupils protest, they are told: “Well, 
you’re not choosing a trade for life; there will still be time to change it.” Sukh- 
molinsky admits that “few will follow the trades which the senior pupils learn.” 
“Indeed,” he continues, “not all of the 40—50 adolescents leaving the eighth grade 
of some school can be just turners, plasterers or automobile mechanics, as their 
industrial training would make them.”? The allocation of trades is sometimes so 
inept that, in some schools, girls in the senior grades are taught mining.® 

The one to benefit from this industrial training would appear to be, not the 
pupil, but the national economy, which is exploiting schoolchildren to meet labor 
shortages. This is confirmed by Uchitelskaya gazeta, which states that “pupils have 
to act as an emergency labor force.”’® Industrial training is often “viewed as labor 
which, for the sake of ‘economy,’ has been assigned to schoolchildren.”!° Many 
school directors and industrial training instructors consider that the economic 
advantage of unpaid child labor is the main reason for such training.1! 

Naturally enough, such a practice has caused discontent among the school- 
children themselves, since, on the one hand, it tends to promote apathy toward the 
acquisition of a general education and, on the other, turns industrial training into 
a necessary evil. There has been a big increase in the numbers of pupils who have 
to discontinue their studies and also in those who have to spend a second year in 
the same class. Referring to the former phenomenon, RSFSR Minister of Edu- 
cation Y. Afanasenko described it as “the greatest shortcoming in“the work of 
secondary schools.” Dealing with the second, he had this to say: 

One of the indications of poor knowledge is the exceptionally large number of 
children who spend a second year in the same class. According to figures for the last 
academic year, a very large number of pupils in the schools of the Russian Federation 
[RSFSR] had to stay a second year.12 
Speaking at the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress, First Secretary of the All- 

Union Komsomol Central Committee S. Pavlov stated that in 1961 the number of 
children who had to repeat a year in primary schools of the RSFSR amounted to 
half a million.18 

These two problems are assuming alarming proportions in rural secondary 
schools. As Grivkov states: 

The situation with regard to organizing the training of rural youth is particularly 
bad. In many republics, the national economic plan for contingents of rural school- 
children remains unfulfilled year after year, and the number of schoolchildren who 
leave these schools reaches as much as 50 percent.14 
© Komsomolskaya pravda, October 8, 1961. 
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The program to educate working youth at 2vening schools has also failed: 


.' The situation with regard to teaching wor<ing youth without interrupting pro- 
duction cannot be viewed as satisfactory. Every year the entry quota for evening 
schools is not filled in a number of places. Earl drop-outs are as numerous as ever.1® 


Narodnoe obrazovanie states: 


Working and studying is a difficult business requiring great physical and mental 
effort. Many students do not stand up to this burden and decide to leave school.18 


Grivkov was forced to admit that “in most republics, krais and oblasts, general 
education i is not being carried out satisfactorily. Many thousands of children stay 
away from school.”17 It has also been admit-ed that there are more than a few 
semi-literates in the USSR18 and that at pres2nt only 26.3 percent of the Soviet 
population has a seven-year education or somthing better.1° 

One of the worst consequences of the school reform has been the sharp decline 
in the level of general knowledge, to which secondary school pupils have become 
apathetic. Narodnoe obrazovanie raises the question: “Why do some pupils, espec- 
ially, senior-graders, adopt an indifferent attitude to study?””?° The same problem 
was: mentioned by Pavlov at the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress, when he 
remarked on the tendency of serior pupils tc lose interest in the more important 
and| difficult subjects, stating that they have the “pernicious idea that profound 
knowledge is not required in production.” A-a number of schools, he said, many 
pupils studied mathematics, physics and chemistry superficially. He also referred 
to youth’s lack of interest in automation, telemechanics and cybernetics, all sub- 
jects of extreme importance in this age of rapid technical progress. *4 
Particularly poor results are reported in the teaching of mathematics, a subject 
of paramount importance in the present age. Uchitelskaya gazeta comments: 

The definite decline in the level of mathematical education in secondary school 


graduates cannot but cause general alarm; tkis, as the ministeries of education have 
at last admitted, is making itself felt with ever-increasing acuteness.** 


Another issue of the same newspaper described the situation more plainly: 


If two curves were drawn, one showing -he development of mathematics in our 
‘country and the other the quality of mathemetical knowledge among schoolchildren, 
ithe first would rise sharply and the second would fall.?8 


"The decline in the level of general knowl=dge among senior secondary school 
students “is shown by the results of school inspections and marks gained in 





18 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 19, 1962. 
18 Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1962, No. 3, p. 83. 
2? Uchiteiskaya gazeta, April 10, 1962. 

28 Thid., April 20, 1962. 

'19 Prasda, June 15, 1962. 

20 Naroduos obrazovanie, 1962, No. 4, p. 36. 
[31 Prasda, April 17, 1962. 

‘23 Uchitelskaya gazeta, April 14, 1962. 
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entrance examinations for admission to higher and specialized educational in- 
stitutions,” 24 

In 1961, approximately half of those who took the entrance examinations fot 
higher educational institutions failed, as a result of which many higher educational 
institutions could not select students on a competitive basis. At the All-Union 
Congress on Ideological Work, Y. Voronov, chief editor of Komsomolskaya pravda, 
stated that in 1961, “of the 227,000 secondary school-leavers who tried to enter 
higher educational institutions in the RSFSR, only 115,000 passed the examina- 
tions.”*5 According to Pavlov, “there are many deficiencies in applicants’ quali- 
fications. A number of higher educational institutions fail year after year to fill 
their admission quotas.” 28 These results are understandable if one considers that 
industrial training takes up one-third of the teaching time for senior grades.2? 

Perhaps a further reason for the apathy of many pupils toward study is their 
knowledge that it is possible to enter higher educational institutions by means of 
influence or bribery. According to Pavlov, “there are still very many instances in 
which young people of all kinds sneak into institutes by means of little notes and 
telephone calls. For them, a higher education is merely a sign of good ‘tone.’ ”28 
Soviet citizens know perfectly well who are the fathers of these students, although 
Pavlov keeps silent on the point: a “request” of this nature from an important 
Party or state official becomes an order for the head of a Soviet higher educational 
establishment. As for the other means of by-passing the ordinazy method of entry 
for those who are not capable enough, the widespread use of bribery as a means 
to a higher education can be imagined from the recent unmasking in Moscow of 
a “firm” specializing in the arrangement of entry into higher educational institu- 
tions in Moscow and Leningrad.*® For a payment of something between 1,500 and 
7,000 rubles, this organization, which had branches in Leningrad and Tbilisi, 
would place anyone who could not meet the entrance requirements in any institute 
or even university. Komsomolskaya pravda published this story just before the prom- 
ulgation on February 20 of a law instituting the death penalty for bribery. When 
this law was published, the paper observed that bribery was dangerous not so 
much because it “resurrects the black market in a Soviet institution” as because it 
cortupts the young man who achieves his aim with the aid of a bribe and “sup- 
presses all ideas of honesty, good order and our Communist morals.... He will 
laugh loud and long at any reference to honor, conscience and duty.”’3° 

The school reform can thus be seen to have encountered many difficulties 
unforeseen by the Party leaders. The decline in the general educational level of 
secondary school-leavers has been disturbing in itself, but its effects on the further 
development of science will be even more detrimental and it is this, we may sup- 


34 Narodnoe obrazovanie, 1962, No. 1, p. 84. 
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28 Pravda, April 17, 1962. 
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pose, that chiefly prompted the adoption of zhe recent decree mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. That the provisions of the 1958 reform are not being 
universally applied is suggested by the speech made by Y. I. Zhuravlev at the 
Foutteenth Komsomol Congress, in which he described one of the “scientific 
centers” now being established ir: the USSR to enable the elite of young scientists 
to work on important problems under the supervision of a relatively small staff of 
prominent and ideologically dedicated scientsts. This is Gorod Nauki (Science 
City), on the shores of the Ob Reservoir in Ncvosibirsk Oblast, where about three 
thousand young scientists and ore thousand candidates and doctors of science are 
living and working. They are al engaged ir. research under the supervision of 
50 full or corresponding members of the Academy of Sciences, including M. A. 
Lavrentev, S. L. Sobolev, S. A. Khristianov-ch, I. N. Vekua and A. I. Maltsev. 
This center already has 20 research instituzes and a university. The average age of 
those studying there is 32. Eack doctor of science is tutored by an academician 
andleach candidate of science by a doctor of science; the center has now had the 
idea of supplying the “missing link” in this chain by instituting a search for 
especially gifted schoolchildren “who will be able to devote their whole life to 
science, not just working seven working hou-s a day.” 31 

Both the recent decree on improving the selection and training of scientific 
personnel and the idea entertained at Gorod Nauki of recruiting especially gifted 
schoolchildren would appeat tc represent departures from the principles of the 
1958 school reform in ignoring the requirement that graduates of secondary 
schools applying for admission to higher educational institutions must have worked 
in industry for two years. TEus, it may be said that although the school reform 
itself has not been directly criticized, its consequences have become the object of 
attack. In addition, new laws are now being passed which modify the fundamental 


provisions of the original reform. V. Minyailo 


Military Affairs 


The Significance of Golikov’s Removal 


On May 22, 1962, the Soviet press ancounced an important change in the 
leadership of the political apparatus of the armed forces—the removal of Marshal 
F. I. Golikov from his post as head of the Central Political Department of the Soviet 
Army and Navy and his replacement by Gereral A. A. Epishev. For some reason, 
the Western press, which usually comments at length upon all changes of per- 
sonnel at the top of the Soviet hierarchy, particularly when the armed forces are 
concerned, in this case allowed the announczment to pass more or less unnoticed. 
Inifact, however, although Golikov’s ill health was given as the reason for his 
removal, certain features of the announcement itself and the background circum- 
stances suggest that important Party policy changes are involved. 


31 Pravda, April 20, 1962. 
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On May 22, Krasnaya zvezda published a decree of the Presidium of the. Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR dated May 11 which promoted Epishev to the rank of 
General of the Army, describing him as head of the Central Political Department of 
the Soviet Army and Navy. On the back page of the same issue, the chronicle of 
events contained announcements that Golikov had been removed from this post 
and that Epishev had been appointed to replace him, having been released from 
his duties as Soviet Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

The placing of these announcements in the chronicle of events was not in itself 
a departure from Soviet practice. A similarly inconspicuous position had been 
given to the report of Marshal Zhukov’s removal from the post of Minister of 
Defense in 1957 and from that of commander in chief of the Soviet forces in 
Germany in 1946 and of Marshal Tukhachevsky’s dismissal as Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Defense in May 1937, immediately before his execution, as well as 
of a number of other events of particular importance in Soviet internal affairs. 
What is remarkable is that Epishev had been appointed to his new post almost 
two weeks before the fact was publicly reported and that even this interval does not 
represent the full delay that actually occurred. Since the Central Political Depart- 
ment of the Soviet Army and Navy enjoys the status of a department of the Party 
Central Committee and its head is a member of this committee, Golikov’s removal 
would have had, in these post-Stalin days, to be approved at a Central Committee 
plenary session. The latest plenary session to take place so far was held in April, 
soon after the regular session of March, and the fact that no timely prior notice of 
this meeting was published, in contravention of the Party statutes, indicates that it 
was held to deal with urgent business. The announcement of the holding of the 
session merely stated that it had been called in connection with a session of the 
Supreme Soviet, but the fact that it promoted Kirilenko to a place in the Central 
Committee Presidium and removed Spiridonov from its Secretariat makes it clear 
that the session was concerned with top-level changes in the Party apparatus 
resulting in a shift in the balance of forces within the Central Committee Presidium 
and Secretariat. The questions of Golikov’s removal and the appointment of a 
successor may well, therefore, have been discussed at the April plenary session, 
and there is reason to believe that the matter aroused dissension between Army 
and Party leaders within the Central Committee, which resulted in the lapse of 
almost a month from the end of April until May 22 before the decision was put 
into effect. During this time, the Central Political Department was in effect without 
a head, being left in charge of Golikov’s first deputy, Colonel General P.I. Efimov. 
This is indicated by the fact that two obituary notices printed in Krasnaya zvezda 
on May 11 and 18, 1962—of Deputy Chief of the General Staff General Gusev and 
Deputy Commander in Chief of the Navy Admiral Golovko respectively—carried— 
well down in the list of names—only Efimov’s signature, although Epishev had 
been appointed head of the Central Political Department on May 11. Not until 
May 30 did Epishev’s name appear in the customary fourth position allotted to the 
head of the Central Political Department (after the Minister of Defense and his 
two first deputies) among the signatories to an obituary of Lieutenant General 
Blagonravov. 
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'All the evidence suggests ttat Marshal Golikov’s removal is the outcome of 
certain far-reaching political decisions behinc the scenes and that Golikov has left 
under a cloud. One indication of this is that cnly his name, apart from those of the 
disgraced Marshals Zhukov and Bulgarin, was missing from the seventy-odd 
matshals and generals (including those in reserve, such as Marshals Voroshilov, 
Vasilevsky and Meretskov) who signed th2 obituary of General of the Army 
A. I. Antonov, Chief of Staff of the Warsaw Pact forces, on June 20, 1962.1 Goli- 
koy’s “poor health” is hardly ar adequate explanation for this omission. 

iGolikov’s appointment as head of the supreme Party organ for political sur- 
veillance of the armed forces came in late 1957, two months after Marshal Zhu- 
kov ’s disgrace and removal fron his post as Minister of Defense for attempting to 
initiate his own “personality cult” and failing to show proper respect for the role 
of the Party, marked the beginn-ng of a drive to increase the influence of the politi- 
cal apparatus in the armed forces. The renaming of the Central Political Department 
of the Ministry of Defense as the Central Political Department of the Army and 
Navy was an outward sign of this increased influence and of the Department’s 
direct subordination to the Party Central Committee. 

| Golikov, who took ovez with the ranz of colonel general from a relative 
nonentity, General Zheltov, was a rare type of Soviet officer in that he was not 
only an able and experienced military commander, knowledgeable and capable of 
wielding authority, but also a skilled żolirruk with diplomatic and secret police 
experience as well. In 1939, he was Deputy Head of the Central Political Department 
of the Army; in 1941, he led a nilitary mission to the United States; during World 
War I, he commanded an atmy and later a ront; between 1944 and 1946, he was 
chairman of the Commission on the Repatriation of Soviet Citizens from Abroad, 
and from 1943 to 1955 head of the Personnel Department in the Central Administra- 
tion of the Soviet Army. His appointment as head of the political apparatus of the | 
Soviet armed forces after Zhukov’s fall showed that the Party leaders intended to 
make him into something of a “grey eminence” behind Marshal Malinovsky, 
Zhukov’s successor as Minister of Defense, with the task of checking the desire 
for emancipation from Party control that had begun to make itself felt in the 
armed forces after Stalin’s death and of intensifying Communist indoctrination in 
an attempt to bind the armed forces more closely to the regime. In the space of 
something over four years, Gclikov’s influence rose rapidly: he was promoted to 
the rank of General of the Army in 1959 and of Marshal in 1961; he was brought 
into the Party Central Commit-ee as a full member, given the privilege of deliver- 
ing a speech at the T'wenty-Szcond Party Congress and in March 1962 elected 
a deputy to the Supreme Soviez of the USSE. 

i His successor, Epishev, hes a totally dfferent background. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, he has held no military or Party Dolitical post in the armed forces since 
the end of World War II and is in no sense a regular soldier. A Party apparatchik 
when the war opened, he was despatched, then secretary of a Party oblast com- 
mittee, to the military council of an army, as many more or less prominent Party 





| 1 Krasnaya zvexda, Jane 20, 1962, 
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officials (among the former, Bulganin, Khrushchev, Brezhnev and Kirichenko) 
were at that time. Having apparently been sent back to civilian Party duties before 
the cessation of hostilities, he was secretary of a number of oblast Party committees 
in the Ukraine until 1955, when he was appointed Soviet ambassador to Rumania. 
In 1959, he was given the embassy in Yugoslavia. It seems clear that his wartime 
and postwar career has been linked to Khrushchev’s star—the army to which he 
was attached belonged to the Stalingrad front, where Khrushchev held the post of 
political deputy to the commander, while the period of his duties in the Ukraine 
coincided with Khrushchev’s presence in the same republic. His sudden promotion 
to the rank of general of the army, involving a jump of several intermediate ranks, 
is little short of sensational and breaks all normal rules for promotion in the 
USSR. The explanation can only be that Epishev had to be built up, so to speak, 
for entry into his new duties in order to enable him to stand on a par with the 
veteran Soviet military “caste” with whom he now has to deal. 

Whereas Marshal Golikov was a distinguished military commander of the 
Stalin school, of the same type as the rest of the Soviet marshals and senior gene- 
rals, enjoying close contact with the latter and with the troops, Epishev is one of 
Khrushchev’s henchmen and has no such links. Indeed, it is undoubtedly owing 
to the fact that he is an outsider among the army’s senior commanders, that his 
ideas are not bound by military routine or traditions and he is a sound Khrushchev 
man that he has been given the task of introducing new policies into the control 
of the armed forces. The manner of Golikov’s removal suggests that he was either 
unable or unwilling to proceed with the execution of Khrushchev’s new policies 
and that none of his deputies among the regular officers in the Central Political 
Department was regarded as suitable, so that Khrushchev had to look for a non- 
military man as a successor. It is also safe to assume that the delay in Epishev’s 
assumption of office was due to active opposition among some members of the 
Central Committee to the new policies imposed upon the Central Political Depart- 
ment. Since almost one-tenth of the Central Committee consists of senior mem- 
bers of the armed forces—31 out of a total of 330 members and candidate members 
—and Golikov was the only one who belonged to the military political apparatus, 
it is logical to suppose that Golikov enjoyed the backing of some at least of these 
professional marshals and generals. The root cause, therefore, of his removal lies 
in a conflict, not between the Soviet high command and the Party political appara- 
tus, but between certain senior commanders headed by Golikov on the one hand 
and Khrushchev and his supporters in the Central Committee on thé other. 

What was the immediate or specific cause of this conflict? In view of the person 
removed, it was not a dispute over military doctrine but over the application to 
the armed forces of the Party campaign to produce the “new man” of Communist 
society and to inculcate the principles of the new Communist moral code pro- 
claimed at the Twenty-Second Party Congress. Circumstances, at any rate, suggest 
that the subject of dispute was of equal importance to politruki and military com- 
manders. Articles published in the Soviet military press over the past few months 
make it clear that this campaign has been concentrating on the following ques- 
tions: (1) reeducation with a view to removing “capitalist survivals” and 
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promoting the execution of the directives of the Twenty-Second Party Congress; 
(2) the need to instill a spirit of self-discipline in the armed forces instead of the 
discipline produced by merely imposing orders or inflicting punishments; (3) the 
role of Party and Komsomol committees or, to use the official phrase, of “military 
public opinion” in running and reeducating the armed services; and (4) criticism 
and public condemnation, by means of definize examples, of serious offenses among 
all ranks except general officers. Thus, the main object is to promote the education 
of the “new man” according to the code of Communist ethics. The emphasis on 
“military public opinion” is designed to transfer disciplinary powers in practice to 
Party and Komsomol committees while officially leaving it in the hands of the 
military commanders. This implies a threat -o the principle of “single command” 
(edinonachali#), on which, in the experience of Golikov and other senior marshals, 
all the military successes of the Soviet armed forces have been based. 

There is in fact nothing new in these trer.ds, which were already making them- 
selves evident in the military statutes on discipline as adopted in 1960. The 
extension of the prerogatives of Party and Komsomol organizations at the ex- 
pense of the principle of edinonachalie goes beck to that time, resulting in the nomi- 
nal retention of this principle in its entirety and its restriction in practice to the 
spheres of operations, recruitment and adm nistration, so that in other spheres of 
military life the authority in each unit was virtually vested in the military com- 
mander, his political deputy ard two elected secretaries—those of the Party and 
Komsomol organizations. 

| The new feature in the present campaiga is the intensified criticism of officers 
uplto the highest rank and the demand that the “educators themselves” be “reedu- 
cated.” In an article on “Urgent Questions Concerning the Education of the Per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces af the USSR.” Marshal Malinovsky, for example, 
wrote: 

| The principal element in educational work and the guarantee of its success is the 

| education of the leaders, of tke educators tnemselves. They must daily learn how to 

' handle people and never forget criticism, self-criticism or self-education, since with- 

| out that they have no moral right to occupy high positions . . . 
| Our Party has for the first time formulated in its program a moral code for build- 
, ers of Communism. It is the marshals, generals, admirals and [other] officers who are 


' called upon to set an example in the fulfillment of its precepts... 


| Asking, “Have we any generals, admirals and [other] officers possessing these 
high qualities ?”, Malinovsky went on: 


Military leaders who are not self-critical, who throw their weight about, con- 
ceitedly imagine themselves to be irreplacezble and infallible and consider that every- 
: thing is permitted to them and they can do anything they wish greatly harm the edu- 
, cation of the troops. Such generals, admirals and [other] officers, while taking full 
advantage of their rights, forget their obligations... . They resort to deceptions, are 
| divorced from the masses, have lost touch with life and therefore their military 
qualities are not high either.? 


| a Jbid., May 24, 1962, 





Clearly acting under instructions from the Party leaders, Malinovsky elaborated 
further on this subject in the authoritative journal Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, 
asserting that senior officers—“‘and let us say without beating about the bush, 
generals and admirals of high standing”—are in need of constant “education.” 
Emphasizing the need for the creation of a “conscious” discipline, the Minister of 
Defense complained of a decline in morale and discipline and cited cases in which 
high-ranking officers had been found squandering state property, engaging in 
drunken bouts and committing acts of misappropriation.? 


From this it may be deduced that the reform launched in 1950 and designed to 
inculcate a new form of discipline in the armed forces and to increase the ideologi- 
cal influence of the Party has not yet met with success, having merely undermined 
the previous system. Golikov, as the man responsible for morale and discipline, 
was bound to put up resistance to this policy, advocating a return to the principle 
of edinonachalie and the earlier form of discipline based on the disciplinary powers 
of the military commander. This protest cost him his post, and his removal is no 
less important than the fall of Zhukov in 1957, which was followed by a tightening 
of the Party’s grip over the armed forces. We have now witnessed the disappear- 
ance of the first pioneer in this movement of Khrushchev’s for Communizing the 
armed services. 


Although the transition to a “conscious” or self-imposed discipline is osten- 
sibly in line with the advent of a Communist society in the Soviet Union, its 
primary cause is not ideological in nature but practical and lies in the demands 
made of the soldier in the atomic age, which necessitate a fresh approach to the 
concept of discipline. The Soviet historian V. I. Skopin wrote in 1957: 


As far back as the middle of the nineteenth century, Ardan du Pic drew the atten- 
tion of governments to the growing inconvenience of the lack of control over the 
conduct of troops in the thick of battle... 


In previous wars, the sluggish wielding of a sword or saber, ... a cavalryman 
marking time. .., carelessness and inattention on the part of a gunner were immedi- 
ately apparent. But it was more difficult to catch a rifleman deliberately taking poor 
aim or a gunoer... failing to bring the target into line with the cross hairs of his 
telescopic sight. Today, no supervision or terror, no counterespionage organ, no 
amount of vigilance on the part of “human relations” officers is enough to check the 
quality of the performance of rank-and-file troops. You cannot force private soldiers 
to be quick-witted and resourceful in eliminating the caprices of automatic and elec- 

‘tronic devices.... For such performance not compulsion but inaer conviction, not 
fear but high-principled devotion is required. 


‘These views are shared by those concerned with the practical aspect of war- 
fare, who maintain that Soviet military science has always taken the view that the 
appearance of further technological complexities and the increasing mechanization 





3 Kommunist soornzbennykh sil, 1962, No. 11. 
4 V, I. Skopin, Militarizm (Militarism),’2nd ed., Moscow, 1957, pp. 597—98. 
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of warfare only enhance the importance of the part played by man as the key 
factor in war.® 

The removal of Marshal Golikov shows that despite opposition the Soviet 
leaders are now trying to foster self-discipline and initiative among: the troops, ` 
despite the political danger which this may entail. This in turn means that an 
atomic war is regarded as being entirely within the bounds of possibility and that 
the adaptation of the Soviet armed forces to zhe demands of the new Party Pro- 
gtam will continue with unabated vigor in spire of all the attendant difficulties. 
N. Galay 





5 Kommunist vooruzbenaykb sil, 1962, No. 11, p. 3. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


In spite of the fact that the construction of a Communist society, according to 
what was said at the Twenty-Second Patty Congress, is zpproaching completion 
and in the very near future, when full Communist reeducation has been achieved, 
this society based on theory will become reality, the Soviet political press is having 
to give a great deal of attention to ideological questions. 


The journal Partiinaya zbizn (1962, No. 14) has a leading article entitled 
“Everyday Attention to Ideological Work,” which makes it clear that the latter 
is today a very important Party task. The article says: 


The Party considers the main thing in ideological work to be the education of all 
workers in the spirit of a high consciousness of ideas and devotion to Communism, 
a Communist attitude to labor and the communal economy, the complete over- 
coming of remnants of bourgeois attitudes and morals, the all-round, harmonious 
development of the personality, the creation of a true abundance of spiritual 
culture (page 3). i 


The same article shows why the state of ideological work is causing serious 
misgivings among Party leaders and even giving rise to special decrees from the 
Party Central Committee. The fact is that, in spite of all the Party’s efforts, they 
are not succeeding in raising ideological work to the desired level. The editors of 
Partiinaya zbizn are obliged to observe: 


Nevertheless, the level of ideological work has still not been raised to meet the 
demands made of it by our Party at the present stage of Communist construction. 
Serious shortcomings, as we know, have been discovered by the Party Central Com- 
mittee in the ideological work of the Kuibyshev Oblast Party organization. The 
decree concerning this question which was passed by the Party Central Committee . . . 
1s of great importance in principle for the activity of all Party organizations. It gives 
a profound analysis of the state of ideological work in the light of the requirements 
of the Twenty-Second Party Congress, points out the most serious shortcomings and 
indicates definite ways of overcoming them (bid). 


The article demands that Party committees and, above all, their’leading offic- 
ials should be made responsible for ideological work and suggests that the system 
whereby each department restricts itself to its own field should be changed, since 
in the past ideological work was confined to the departments of agitation and 
propaganda. The editors of the journal disapprove of having some workers 
specialize solely in propaganda and would make it a rule to insist on the partic- 
ipation in ideological work of all workers in the Party apparatus. 


There are many indications in the article under review that ideological work 
has very little effect. For instance: 


i Ideological work is not an end in itself, but a very important means of solving the 
problems of Communist construction. The strength of ideological work, its efficiency 
and efficacy are measured primarily by concre-e results in the production of goods of 
material value, by the attitude of people to lakor and to socialist property (page 6). 


‘The sharpness of criticism on this subject is the best proof that there is great 
disorder in ideological work. The journal Kemmunist has for some time included 
a special section called “Ideological Work ard Life,” which often’ opens with an 
editorial article. In issue No. $ of Kommunist, this article, entitled “The Commu- 
nist Future and Today’s Practical Activity,” shows that, although the Party has 
triumphantly announced that the present Soviet generation will live under Com- 
munism, they are still far from attaining the required ideological level: 





A substantial shortcoming in the work of propagating the decisions of the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress which has b2en noted by the Central Committee is 
that certain Party workers, propagandists, azitators and press organs are devoting 
especial attention to explaining what we shall have in twenty years’ time and what 
blessings Communism will bing, without re“ating this, at any rate sufficiently, to the 
practical problems which have to be solved today. Sach propaganda will be of less 
assistance than anything else in achieving the aims which have been set (page 67). 


The editors of Kommunisr insist upon the need to develop among Soviet 
citizens a Communist outlook, which is characterized primarily by one’s attitude 
to labor: 


Propaganda and agitation, in their influeace on people” s reason and feelings, are 
called upon to mobilize them fer selfless labar, for wonderful new deeds in the name 
of the g-eat purpose of the construction of Communism. This is why the main cri- 
terion for judging whether ideological work ın any collective is being correctly 
organized must be ... the practical results of labor. Unfortunately, one still meets 
with a quite diferent ‘approach, where the main thing in propaganda—its content 
and effectiveness—takes second place to all sarts of statistical reports (page 68). 





‘Some examples of shortcomings in ideological work, which seem in general to 
be fairly frequent, ate given by the editors of the journal, who demand that ideo- 
logical work become one of the main fcnc-ions of all Party organizations. The 
article particularly stresses that people must be persuaded to adopt the new Com- 
munist atticudes outlined in the new Party Program: 


| Methods of persuasion play a large part in developing among millions of people 
‘a Communist attitude to labor. At the same time, all workers must be placed under 
such economic conditions and their labor and wages so organized that their con- 
sciousness of a duty to society and their personal material interests do not diverge 
ibut are directed to one and the same e porpese Abe all-round development of social 
‘production (page 70). 


¡Of equal interest in this respect is the following article in the same issue, 
“Guidance in Ideological Work Must Be Adequate to Meet Modern Problems.” 
The author, M. Morozov, states that the education of all Soviet citizens in the 
spirit of a Communist consciousness is the general aim of Party ideological work. 
He deals mainly with affairs in Minsk Oblas-, which, with Kuibyshev Oblast, was 
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an object of censure in a special decree of the Party Central Committee on short- 
comings in ideological work, of which the article gives several examples. With 
regard to the education of the younger generation, which will constitute the main 
part of the new Communist society, the author writes: 

Party organizations must intensify the education of young people in political 
ideas. Youth is our future. Communists are entirely responsible for its political edu- 
cation and moral outlook. Higher and secondary special educational establishments 
must train not only qualified specialists, but also people of political convictions who 
are active fighters for Party policy and for Communism. School graduates must enter 
life as politically conscious, educated and industrious human beings (page 79). 


The following issue of Kommunist has a leading article in the aforementioned 
section entitled “The Business of Every Party and Economic Leader,” which 
shows how the recent Central Committee decree concerning the performance of 
ideological work by the Kuibyshev and Minsk Oblast Party Committees has 
become an important document on which the Party leaders have based a special 
campaign. The editors of Kommunist stress: 


In order to raise the level of leadership in ideological work, make Party com- 
mittees responsible for the Communist education of the masses and attain real co- 
ordination in ideological and organizational work, “it 1s necessary to overcome,” 
states the Central Committee decree on the report of the Kuibyshev Oblast Com- 
mittee, “the ignorant and scornful attitude to ideological work on the part of certain 
Party, governmental and economic leaders” (Kommunist, No. 10, page 66). 


According to the editors of Kommunist, the Party and economic leaders con- 
cerned must have the authority necessary to ensure their influence in the collec- 
tive; and since this authority does not come of itself, they will have to win it. 


Pursuing further the question of the attitude to labor, the head of the Propa- 
ganda and Agitation Section of the Moscow City Party Committee, N. Ivankovich, 
published an article entitled “Education and Labor Are Inseparable,” which 
states that with the growing interest in ideological work, the need for a Commu- 
nist attitude on the part of Soviet citizens to the work they do also increases. 
Prapagandists must link their work with practical matters: 


Some people put the question like this: Should the propagandist interfere in prac- 
tical matters? If so, will he not take the place of the economic managers? Life shows 
that these are empty fears. If the propagandist shows interest not only in how the 
listener has received some theoretical proposition or other, but also in how he works 
and behaves; if he takes an active look into the life of the undertaking, institution, 
kolkhoz or sovkhoz and helps to solve specific economic and political problems, this 
can bring nothing but good (page 70). 

Party organizations have been instructed to change the system of selecting and 
training propaganda personnel so as to attract to this work people who have 
appropriate experience and carry authority in a particular economic field. Special 
ideological commissions have been set up to improve work of this nature. Since 
they are merely unofficial bodies, they have a very big task—that of ensuring that 
Communist ideology is instilled into the minds of people of different social classes 
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| 
—workers, employees, kolkhozniks and so on—who come into their sphere of 
influence. In order to enhance their effectiveness, these commissions include people 
` of public standing—responsible officials, in-ellectuals and the like. There are 
already 450 of these commissions operating in Moscow, attached to city raion 
committees and primary Party otganizations, and more are being formed in other 
oblasts and cities of the USSR. 


Among other practical measures with the same purpose may be noted the 
Central Committee’s decree on the publica-ion of art placards concerning the 
decisions of the Twenty-Second Party Congress. An article by V. Koretsky entitled 
“Militant Art” says: 


i The Central Committee estes “On the Publication of Art Placards Propagan- 
dizing the Ideas of the Twenty-Second Party Congress” once again calls attention to 
the great importance of political placards and other means of visual propaganda and 
agitation in carrying out the tasks of Communist construction and outlines measures 
fori improving this very important work (page 79). 


(The fuss made by the leading organs of the Party press over the improvement 
of ideological work is convincing proof that all is not well in the ideological field. 


* 





jOne of the slogans widely disseminated in connection with the new Party 
Program is: “All things in the name of mar and for the welfare of mankind.” In 
the USSR, however, this slogan is not always applied. The leading article of issue 
N o. 10 of Kommunist, “Sensitivity and Attertiveness to the Individual,” demands 
greater attentiveness to other people. The article begins by referring to the many 
public expressions of thanks for this sympathetic attitude from others: 


| Every day, the editorial affices of cur newspapers and journals and Party and 
, governmental organizations teceive hundreds of letters from workers expressing 
their gratitude to their comrades at work or in the classroom for their sympathy 
‘and attention. These are warm words of thankfulness from the heart for help in 
‘improving one’s qualifications or in learning more advanced methods of work 


(page 3). 
But then the tone of the article changes: 


Is all well in this respect in our communal life? Unfortunately, no. We must speak 
plainly. In our life there are still cases of callous, soulless, sometimes even boorish 
behavior toward other people. 

Coacern for others is an obligatory rule in the activity of any worker in social, 
economic and state organizations. For the ordinary man, the worker, socialist society 
is not an abstract conception, but is embodied in concrete measures, specific people 
and organizations with which he comes into contact. People judge the work of 
institutions by their practical achievements, not by appeals and announcements. And 
nothing so arnoys people as Eureaucratism, red tape, callousness and inattentiveness | 
| (Page 4.) 

The terms used by the editors are dacetilly chosen: often “bureaucratism” 
and “red tape” are used to cover up the very unfavorable characteristics of respon- 
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sible officials as well as of the apparatus as a whole. Responsible workers usually 
have no desire to take account of the needs of the people: 


Certain misbegotten leading officials have developed a sort of fear of the masses: 
they avoid receiving citizens personally and meetings with groups of workers; they 
are rarely present at workers’ assemblies and are afraid of answering pointed ques- 
tions (ibid.). 

The editors of the leading Party organ admit that labor legislation and the 
elementary rights of Soviet citizens are often infringed in the most flagrant way: 
for instance, a certain zealous administrator dismissed the chief nurse of a first-aid 
post and denied her the right to take up new work in the same district. The article 
gives several examples to show that the Soviet citizen fairly often meets with the 
most callous and inattentive treatment: 


Often a man goes about for months to get an answer to a question which could 
be given in a few minutes. This applies not only to certain economic and social 
organizations but also to bodies which have been set up precisely to protect the 
rights of Soviet citizens. Take, for example, the law courts and the prosecutors’ 
offices. Some of them do not even take the trouble to see that every statement from 
a worker is carefully investigated and completed (page 5). 


There are also cases of rudeness and insulting behavior, which often receive no 
condemnation from Party or governmental officials: 


Moreover, in some places ruffians and ranters have the reputation of being 
business-like, energetic, “firm” leaders. It sometimes happens that after someone 
like this has finally gone too far and his continued presence at his place of work 

` becomes impossible, his helpful protectors will assist him to get another, perhaps 
more responsible post. And such flagrant infringements of Soviet laws and the 

Leninist principles of personnel selection—such essentially anti-Party practices—pass 

unpunished (zbid.). 

Such behavior is determined by the system itself as a consequence of the 
demands which are legitimate under Soviet conditions. The main concern of 
managers of industrial undertakings, for example, is to secure the fulfillment of 
their plans regardless of how this is done and whether the product satisfies con- 
sumers’ needs. 


The principles on which life in the Soviet Union is supposed to be based are 
presented as constituting a model of humaneness; according to the new Party 
Program, they will serve to accelerate the progress of Soviet society toward Com- 
munism. From examples quoted in the Soviet press, it would seem doubtful 
whether these principles are really being put into effect. A. Cae 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the ‘Study of the USSR: 


DERGI, No. 28, 1962, 96 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the followirg articles: 
“Outer Mongolia: A Case Study of Soviet Colonial- 
ism,” by Wiliam B. Ballis; “The ‘Permanent 
Purge’ in the New Party Program,” by Herman 
Akhminov; “The State and the New Party 
Program, ” by A. Yurchenko; “The Soviet Armed 
Forces and the Twenty-Second Party Congress,” 
by N. Galay: “Communism, Imperialism and 
Militarism,” ky A. Kashin; “The Demography 
of the Baltic S-ates,” by Y. Mironenko. 

The issue also contains a review of Baymurza 
Hayit’s book Sonyeirussische Orientpolitik am Bes- 
spiel Turkestan: and a Chronicle of Events. 

[j 
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YOUTH IN FERMENT, Series I (Printed 
Editions), No. 66, 1962, 102 pp. (In English.) 


This symposium opens with a foreword which 
points out the growing anxiety of the Soviet 
authorities at the spread of critical attitudes among 
Soviet young people, a theme enlarged upon in the 
first atticle— Anatoly Balashov’s “Youth Speaks its 
Mind.” “Conflict of the Generations,” by Alex- 
ander Kashin, demonstrates that a feature of pres- 
ent-day Soviet youth is its lack of interest in poli- 
tics and ideology and its indifference to Commu- 
nist slogans. In “Literary Revolt,” Arkady Gaev 
Illustrates the growing tendency among young So- 
viet|writers to refuse to comply with Party direc- 
tives and devote their talents solely to the ‘“build- 
ing!of Communism.” A similar trend among 
“Young Soviet Composers” is described by Mı- 
khail Pavlov. “Youth in Quest,” by Dimitry 
Yurtev, highlights the younger generation’s search 
for some set of ideals in place of what they feel to 
be the outworn and outmoded tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism anc Party propaganda. “Youth and the 
Family,” by Mikhail Pavlov, describes the revival 
among the new generation of the tradit‘onal con- 
cepts of family life, in defiance of the Party policy 
of exploiting the family as a medium for zhe spread 
of its own influence. In “Dreams of a Becutiful and 
Happy Life,” Mikharl Andreey shows that Soviet 
young people are more interested ın filling their 
lives with simple joys than in “building Commu- 
nism.” 

Nikola Galay, in his “Young Soviet Intellec- 
tuals and the Armed Forces,” discusses zhe resent- 
ment harbored by young Soviet ictellectuals 
against the privileged status of the military caste 
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andthe emergence of liberal ideas and critical atti- 
tudes among young officers; he concludes that 
sore form of mutual understanding and rapproche- 
wen? between the young Soviet civilian and mili- 
tary elite would do much to exert an effective pres- 
sure on the regime to replace militaristic force by 
the rule of law. In “The Struggle for the Minds of 
the Young,” Konstantin Aleksandrov discusses the 
growing interest in religion among Soviet youth; 
Cormuniam wishes to possess men’s souls as well 
as their bodies and, therefore, the success or failure 
of the “building of Communism,” which also in- 
cludes the training of the “new Soviet man,” may 
be said to depend on the success or failure of the 
campaign to eradicate “religious prejudices.” 
“Youth and the Arts,” by Vladimir Verbin, ana- 
lyses the resistance of young Soviet artists to Party 
interference 1n their creative work. 


* Youth and the Young Communist League,” by 
Petr Kruzhin, traces the history of the Komsomol, 
the only youth organization in the Soviet Union; 
on the basis of evidence of mass withdrawals from 
its ranks, the author concludes that Soviet youth 
wants to live independently, without being dra- 
gooned by an organization which is nothing but an 
inssrument of Party policy and indoctrination. The 
dere of the young to assert their right to freedom 
of thought is discussed by Pavel Urban in “Long- 
ings for ‘Bourgeois Liberties’,” and the growing 
terdency among young people in the Soviet Union 
to resist Party direction in the choice of careers and 
consequent Party countermeasures are described 
by Yury Pismenny in “The Socal ‘Crimes’ of 
Youth.” The final article, Yury Marin’s ““The Com- 
manist Bid for the Youth of the World,” traces the 
attempts of the Soviet Communist Party to extend 
its influence over organized youth throughout the 
world, from the formation of the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth in 1945 on. 
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L. RZHEVSRY, Language and Style ın the Novel 
Lacior Zhivago by Boris Pasternak, Series I (Printed 
E/litions), No. 64, 1962, 83 pp. (In Russian.) 


In Chapter I, the author considers the place of 
Lostor Zhivago, with regard to language, in Paster- 
nek’s prose as a whole. In the following five chap- 
ters, he discusses features of Pasternak’s vocabu- 
lazy and style which distinguish the novel from 
Pasternak’s earlier prose. In the last chapter, he 
considers the novel as a parable and compares 
Pasternak with Alexander Blok and Rainer Maria 
Rilke, 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1-20, 1962 


1 Announcement that the Soviet Embassy in 
Japan has handed over a note in reply to the 
Japanese note of May 5 concerning United 
States nuclear tests. 


In reply to a British note of June 14, Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko sends note to 
British government concerning United States 
interference in South Vietnam. 

The Cuban Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentals to Brezhnev. 

Khrushchev delivers speech over radio and 
television on the official Soviet visit to Ru- 
mania. 

Promulgation of dectee ratifying the agree- 
ment on cultural collaboration between the 
USSR and the Somali Republic signed in Mos- 
cow on June 2, 1961. 

Raul Castro and other Cuban military leaders 
arrive in the USSR. 


Death of A. L Gaevoi, a deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR and secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party. 

Talks open in Moscow between Soviet and 
Yugoslav delegations on expanding economic 
collaboration between the two countries. 

Publication of a speech by Fidel Castro at 
a meeting with young Soviet agricultural 
specialists in Havana on June 29. 


4 Brezhnev receives Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Great People’s Khural of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic Zh. Sambu. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko talks with 
Austrian Foreign Minister Kreisky on Soviet- 
Austrian relations. 


Arrival in Moscow of a delegation from the 
Chinese Academy of Sciences for talks and the 
signing of a plan for scientific cooperation 
between the Soviet and Chinese academies for 
1962, 

Speech by Khrushchev at Kremlin reception 
for graduates of military academies. 

Mikoyan receives the president of the First 
National City Bank of New York. 

First Deputy Premier Kosygin speaks at a 
reception given by the North Korean Ambassa- 
dor. 


6 Publication of Soviet-Austrian communiqué on 


visit of Austrian governmental delegation to 
Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives William Benton, American 
publisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Mongolian First Deputy Premier D. Molom- 
zhamts arrives in Moscow for a meeting of the 
Comecon Executive Committee. 

Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR meets to discuss the results of joint 
Soviet-Chinese research in the basin of the 
River Amur, with speeches by Academy Pre- 
sident Keldysh and the Chinese Ambassador, 

Eightieth anniversary of the birth of Janka 
Kupata celebrated ın Minsk. 


7 Publication of an open letter from the Central 


Commuttee and Council of Ministers to all 
workers in the Kazakh SSR calling for a well- 
organized harvest. 

Brezhnev receives the Sudanese Chief of 
Staff, 

The Central Seismic Station at Tashkent 
registers a strong earth tremor of force 3-4, 
the epicenter being in Afghanistan, where 
force 6-7 was’ reached. 


8 Team of Soviet pilots leaves for the world 


high-flying championships in Hungary. 


9 Opening of World Peace Congress in Moscow. 


10 First meeting of the Comecon Executive Com- 


11 


‘mittee opens in Moscow. 


Representatives of the Civil Air Fleet leave 
Moscow for Cuba to discuss the initiation of an 
airline between Moscow and Havana. 

Khrushchev receives Canon Collins, chair- 
man of the committee of the British Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. 


Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Arushanyan receives the 
credentials of the Israeli Ambassador. 

Opening in Accra of Soviet trade and indus- 
trial exhibition. 

Publication of speech made by Khrushchev 
at World Peace Congress on July 10. 
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12 Soviet delegation leaves ‘forfBuenos Aires to 
take part ın the second consultative conference 
of countries which have signeda treary on the 
Antarctic, te open on July 18. 


13 Khrushchev receives American journalists. 
Khrushchev receives the Italan Ambassador, 


14 Publication of Central Committee anc Council 
of Ministers decree, dated July 12, oc drafting 
city workers for agricultural work. 

' Initiation of a direct radio-telepkone link 
between Moscow and Havana. 

Soviet notes to US, British and French 
governments in reply to US note o? June 25 
concerning incident on the border between 


West and East Berlin. 


15 Termination in Moscow of the fourth session 
of the Soviet-Vietnam Commission for Scien- 
tific and Technical Collaboration. 

Recept.on in Kremlin to mark enc of World 
Peace Congress. 


16 Soviet agricultural specialists anc students 
‘leave for Cuba by sea. 
A 220-kilovolt power transmission line con- 
necting the power systems of the western 
Ukraine and Hungary is put into operation. 


17 Opening in Moscow of an exhibition organ- 
ized by Japanese firms. 

An experimental model of an articulated 
dump truck of 45 tons’ capacity is produced by 
the Belorussian Automobile Plant 1t Zhodino. 

Soviet Ambassador to the USA visits Presi- 
dent Kennedy at the latter’s invitetion to dis- 
cuss the Berlin question and disarmament in 
Laos. 


18 Construction of the largest undertaking of the 
Soviet mangacese industry, the Chkalovsky 
Combine, begun 1n the south-east Jkraine. 

The Central Committee and Council of Mion- 
isters pass a decree on measures to raise the 
yield of grain and other crops, 
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19 Eirst Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council 
cf Ministers Mikoyan and Deputy’ Foreign 
Minister Firyubin leave for Indonesia on a 
good-will mission. 

Five Soviet crawlers arrive in Cuba, 


20 Manister of Postal Services and Telecommu- 
rications Psurtsev leaves for Havana, 

Foreign Minister Gromyko arrives in Geneva 

Zor final sessicn of conference on Laos and the 
signing of an _nternational agreement, 


Changes and Appointments 


15 N. T. Fedorenko replaced by V. M. Vinogra- 
dov as Ambassador to Japan in connection 
with his transfer to other duties, 


17 V. I. Kochemasov appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR, 


1E V. E. Dymshits relieved of his duties as Min- 
ister of the USSR and appointed Deputy Charr- 
man of the USSR Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of the USSR State Planning Com- 
mission, 

V. N. Novikov relieved of his post as Chart- 
man of the USSR State Planning Commussion 
in connection with his transfer to other duties. 

N. P. Sulitsky appointed Minister to the 
Yemen, relieving Ambassador to the United 
Arab Republic V. Y. Erofeev of these duties. 


T9 A, A. Etmekdzhiyan, First Deputy Chairman 
of the State Planning Commission, appointed 
Minster of the USSR. 


20 V. N. Novikov appointed permanent represen- 
tative on the Council of Mutual Economic Aid 
(Comecon) and representative on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council. 

D. P. Pozhidaev replaced by A. A. Shvedov 
as Ambassador to Morocco in connection with 
his transfer to other duties, 
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| Higher Edueation 


By I. N. Shumilin 


This volume provides a brief but nevertheless comprehensive 
survey of the development of education in the Soviet Union 
since the Revolution. The various chapters deal chrono- 
logically with the succession of plans drawn up, and in 
many cases later discarded, for reshaping the educational 
system, and also with the organization of schools and colleges 
at different levels. The appendices include excerpts from 
Khrushchev’s 1958 memorandum on education, the salient 
points of the 1958 “Theses” of Soviet educational reform, the 
section of the new Party Program dealing with education, and 
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ARTICLES 


. Soviet Cultural and Economic Penetration in Afghanistan 


T. DAVLETSHIN 


Afghanistan occupies a special place in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the underdeveloped countries. After Stalin’s death, Communists in these 
countries dropped the slogan about fighting for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and began to advocate support for a national democracy, which was defined by 

Soviet theoreticians as: 

...a state which fights the new forms of colonialism and penetration by imperialist 
capital; a state whick rejects dictatorial and despotic methods of government; a state 
whose people have broad democratic rights and liberties (freedom of speech, the 
press, assembly, demonstration, freedom to form political parties and social organi- 
zations) and the opportunity to carry out agrarian reform and satisfy other require- 
ments concerning democratic and social changes, also to take part in determining 
state policy.+ 
Afghanistan is not a state of this type, since, in the Soviet view, “political 

power belongs to the bloc of landowners and big capitalists”? and land which had 
long been owned by the state has become private property. In spite of the existence 
of a constitution, adopted in 1931, the country’s present political structure is in 
essence no different from that of an absolute monarchy. Not only is the highest 
executive power in the hands of the king, but also the right to approve laws; he 
appoints the prime minister and other ministers, who are responsible to him alone; 
he commands the armed forces, declares war and concludes peace. 

The National Council, which is elected for a term of three years and consists 
of 172 members, is merely a consultative body dealing with a limited number of 
questions. It can make only such proposals to the king as do not contradict the 





1 Pravda, December 6, 1960. 
2 Sovremenny Ajganistan (Modern Afghanistan), Moscow, 1960, p. 274. 


injunctions of Islam or royal policy. The seconc house, the “Assembly of Nobles” 
or Senate, has up to sixty members appointed by the king and performs the same 
consultative functions as the National Couacil.3 Differences of opinion between 
the two bodies are settled by the king. 

The criminal and civil law of Afghanistan is largely based on the Shar’iah, the 
body of Islamic religious and maral law founded on the Koran, while military 
cases are examined by military courts. 


There are no political parties or trade unians and their formation is not pet- 
mitted. 

Unlike other underdeveloped countries, where the Soviet Union establishes 
its influence through Communist parties or prc-Communist organizations, Soviet 
representatives in Afghanistan have to deal exclusively with the royal family or 
with persons appointed by the kiag. Externaliy, the Soviets show complete res- 
pect for the political structure of Afghanistan, carefully avoiding any criticism of 
it either inside the Soviet Union or abroad. In fact, however, theirt policy is based 
on the assumption that over a long period conditions will gradually be created for 
the establishment of a Communist regime. Since they refrain from direct political f 
activity in Afghanistan, they have been all the more intensively pursuing their 
economic and cultural penetration since Stalin’s death. 

During the first thirty-five years of the Soviet regime, relations with Afghanistan 
were limited to the conclusion of treaties of friendship (1921), neutrality and 
mutual non-aggression (1931 and 1936, extended in 1955 for ten years), the ceding 
by the Soviet Union to Afghanistan of the islend Urta-Tugay in the Amu- a 
River (1926) and an agreement on joint measures against locusts (1935) and cotton 
plant pests and diseases. 


Stalin was sure that alone the existence of a Soviet regime in Turkestan and the 
enticing example of the Tadzhik, Uzbek, Turkmenian and other Soviet republics 
would have a revolutionizing effect on the five million or so Tadzhiks, Uzbeks, 
Turkmen, Kirghiz and other Turkic peoples ving in Afghanistan,‘ and through 
them on the rest of the population. Communist hopes, however, proved vain. No 
movements in favor of Communism emerged in Afghanistan. After Stalin’s death, 
his heirs reviewed the position v#s-d-vis their south-eastern neighbor and, instead 
of waiting passively for a revolutionary situation to arise, began to take active 
measures to facilitate its emergence. 


A new stage in Soviet-Afghan relations was marked by the exchange of nume- 
rous visits by politicians, inaugarated by tke Soviet governmental delegation 
headed by Khrushchev and Bulganin which visited Afghanistan in December 
1955. Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers Mikoyan hastened to 
Afghanistan in March 1956, follawed by Voroshilov, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, and Muknitdinov, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 





3 These figures are taken from the latest (1961) annual supplement of the Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklo- 
pediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Other sources vary. 
4 Sovremenny Afganistan, pp. 36—39, 
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mission of the Council of Nationalities, in October 1958. In March 1960, Khrush- 
chev repeated his visit to Kabul and in October 1961 Afghanistan received a dele- 
gation from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR headed by Minister of Education of 
the RSFSR Afanasenko. On the Afghan side, Mohammad Daud, the Prime 
Minister, visited the USSR twice in October 1956 and May 1959; the King, 
Mohammad Zahir Shah, went in July-August 1957, followed by Second Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs Mohammad Naim at the end of 
1958 and beginning of 1959, In the latter year, a delegation from the National 
Council headed by the Chairman, Mohammad Nauroz, visited the Soviet Union. 

These visits served to accelerate Soviet economic and cultural penetration into 
Afghanistan. Economically, this movement takes three forms: the granting of 
credits, the participation of Soviet engineers and technicians in economic con- 
struction projects and the encouragement of external trade. 

In January 1954, the first credit agreement was concluded and Afghanistan 
received 3,500,000 dollars for the construction of a grain combine in Kabul, an 
elevator at Pul-i-Khumri and three oil storage installations with the help of Soviet 
specialists; in 1956, she received a credit of 100,000,000 dollars for a term of 
thirty years at two percent interest, to be extinguished by deliveries of goods 
and in 1957 an interest-free credit of 15,000,000 dollars. In addition, the Soviet 
Union has sunk about 150,000,000 dollars in Afghanistan for oil prospecting and 
production, the construction of electric power stations, roads, etc.” Deliveries of 
arms and military equipment to the value of about 100,000,000 dollars have been 
made with the result that Afghanistan’s army of 50,000 men is now armed almost 
entirely with Soviet weapons. Soviet instructors give training; Afghan officers 
take training courses of up to four years in the Soviet Union.® 

Soviet specialists are assisting in developing the Afghan economy from geo- 
logical work and prospecting operations to the construction of industrial installa- 
tions, roads and airfields. Oil prospecting carried out by Soviet geologists in 
Northern Afghanistan has resulted in the discovery of commercially exploitable 
deposits in various regions.® These geologists are also helping to exploit deposits 
of iron ore, gold and lapis lazuli. 

A grain combine with an up-to-date mill, elevator and bakery; concrete and 
asphalt-concrete plants in Kabul; oil storage depots at Kabul, Herat, Pul-i-Khumri 
and other towns—nine in all; and a glass plant at Mazar-i-Sharif have all been built 
by Soviet specialists. A Soviet-built automobile repair plant in Djangalak, near 
Kabul, can deal with 1,000 automobiles, 50 tractors and 25 diesel trucks of up to 
100 horsepower annually. It is the first large-scale metal processing plant in the 
country. Other automobile repair pes have been built at Herat and Pul-i- 
Khumti. 


5 M.G. Pikulin, Razvitie ekonomiki i kultury Afganistana 1955—60 (The Development of the Economy 
and Culture of Afghanistan, 1955—60), Tashkent, 1961, p. 10. 

6 Sovremenny Afganistan, >. 123, 

7 Ost-Probleme, Bad Godesberg, 1960, No. 16/17, p. 483. 

8 Ibid. 

? Pikulin, op. cit., p. 69. 
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A large contribution is being made by Soviet specialists in Afghan road con- 
struction. They are building a heavy transport road across the Salanag Pass to 
reduce the distance between Kabal and KyzylKala, on the Amu-Darya River, by 
185 kilometers and a highway of 750 kilometers between Kushka, Herat and 
Kandahar, which will connect the southern and western areas with north Afghan- 
istan and the latter with Turkmenistan. According to Soviet sources, this high- 
way is being built as free assistance.!° Soviet engineers are also directing the con- 
struction of a road across the Hindu Kush o2 the route from Kabul to Mazar-i- 
Sharif: it will pass over the Zamistan Pass at z height of 3,800 meters and shorten 
the distance between Doshi and Charikar by 200 kilometers. Permanent galleries 
and canopies will be built to protect the road from snow drifts and avalanches. 
From Mazar-i-Sharif it will go to Termez, thus making another link with the 
Soviet Union. 

A river port on the Amu-Darya at Kyzyl-Kala and an irrigation channel 70 kilo- 
meters long in Nengrahat Proviace have been constructed by Soviet engineers. 
A plan for the joint exploitation of the waters of the Amu-Darya is being worked 
out by representatives of the USSR and Afghanistan. 


The 60,000-kilowatt power station built by the Soviets at Naglu is the biggest 
in Afghanistan. They have buil: a smaller one at Pul-i-Khumri. According to 
Soviet plans, Afghanistan will beincluded in the grid carrying electric power from 
the Nurek Hydroelectric Statior, which is being built on the River Vakhsh in 
Tadzhikistan and will have a capacity of 2,700,000 kilowatts.11 


The Soviets have built two military airfields suitable for the landing of jet 
aircraft in northern Afghanistan, one of them at Kabul, and three other airports 
in the south. 1? 

The Soviet contribution to tae development of the Afghan economy will be 
even greater during the period 2962—66, covered by the Second Five-Year Plan. 
An agreement concluded on Oczober 16, 1951, concerning Soviet economic and 
technical assistance came into force on January 25, 1962. It provides for geological 
and prospecting work in general and oil prospecting in particular, the planning 
and construction of installations Zor the oil and chemical industries, road construc- 
tion, the development of agriculture and training of Afghan technicians.1% Soviet 
specialists will also take part in organizing a meteorological service for aviation in 
Afghanistan and in building meteorological stations and hygromettic posts in the 
basins of the rivers Hari Rud and Murghab.1+ ` 

Soviet-Afghan trade, after th2 conclusion of the first intergovernmental agree- 
ment on the exchange of goods and payments on June 17, 1950, has now reached 
a considerable volume. Previously, trade relations between the two countries had 
been regulated by agreements on mutual del-veries. 


10 Ibid., p. 96. 

11 Tzpestia, May 11, 1961. 

12 Ost-Probleme, los. cit. 

13 Pravda Vostoka, Tazhkent, January 28, 1962. 

14 Turkmerskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, January 26, 1962. 
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Although non-Communist countries still account for the greater part of 
Afghanistan’s external trade, their share is becoming smaller every year, whereas 
the Soviet share and that of other Communist countries is constantly growing. 
1n1951, trade with the Communist bloc constituted 14.7 percent of Afghanistan’s 
foreign trade turnover, and in 1958, as a result of the establishment between 1955 
and 1958 of diplomatic, economic and cultural relations between Afghanistan and 
China, Hungary and Rumania, 33.9 percent.15 In 1959, it accounted for 38.5 per- 
cent of the total of her foreign trade, including 28.3 percent of her exports and 
49.8 percent of her imports. In this year alone, the volume of trade between 
the Soviet Union and Afghanistan rose by 23 percent to form 33.1 percent of 
Afghanistan’s external trade, including 44.9 percent of imports and 22.4 percent 
of exports. 


Machinery and equipment form a large part of Soviet deliveries to Afghanistan, 
which previously imported these items mainly from Western Germany, the USA 
and Great Britain. In 1957, however, the USSR became the main supplier, her 
share in Afghan imports of these goods being 70 percent in 1959. The Soviet share 
of Afghan imports of other goods in 1959 was: oil products—90 percent; rubber 
footwear—90 percent; matches—100 percent; sugar—100 percent; and textile manu- 
factures—45 percent.!® The USSR also supplies most of Afghanistan’s cement and 
window glass. The latter’s imports of automobile gasoline and lubricating oil from 
the USSR have risen and since 1956 Afghanistan has been importing tea from the 
Soviet Union. 


As for Afghan exports, the most important item is astrakhan, of which about 
2,500,000 tons are exported annually, the greater part to the USA, lesser quantities 
to Great Britain and Western Germany. The Soviet Union buys 75 percent of 
Afghan exports of wool, 55 percent of her oilseed, 35 percent of her cotton, 35 per- 
cent of her sheep and goat skins, 25 percent of her dried fruit and nuts and 60 per- 
cent of her lambskin exports.1” 


Afghan external trade is largely dependent on the USSR, since the transit route 
for most of her goods at present runs through Soviet territory. Since she has no 
outlets to the sea, Afghanistan is forced to send most of her export goods in transit 
through neighboring states, but the route through the waterless desert of Eastern 
Iran to the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman is inconvenient and Pakistan has 
closed her transit route for Afghan goods twice in the last six years because of 
differences over the Pushtunistan question, thus unintentionally driving Afghani- 
stan further into Soviet arms. When Pakistan closed the transit route in the summer 
of 1955, the Soviet Union took advantage of this and in June concluded an 
agreement with Afghanistan providing for the duty-free transit of Afghan goods 
through Soviet territory. This route is from Kushka, Kelif, Tashguzar and Kyzyl- 
Kala on the Amu-Darya River to the Black Sea and Baltic ports. 





18 Sovremenny Afganistan, p. 190. 
16 Prkulin, op. cit., pp. 88 and 89 
17 Ibid., pp. 89 and 90. 


The USSR has made other ccncessions to gain Afghanistan’s goodwill. The 
1946 Soviet-Afghan agreement on the state border, which had up to then run for 
1,200 kilometers along the southern banks of tae rivers Amu-Darya and Pyandzh, 
redrew the line through the middle of these rivers. A free delivery of 90,000 tons 
of wheat was made by the USSR in 1959-60 and the Soviet Ministry of Culture 
made a gift of 500,000 rubles for equipping the Kabul theater. 


On the cultural plane, Soviet penetration iato Afghanistan takes many forms, 
from the exchange of cultural delegations to the production in the vernacular of 
Soviet plays in Afghan theaters. The first delegation from Afghanistan consisted 
of doctors and other scientific and cultural resresentatives and visited the Soviet 
Union in 1953. The following year, an agricaltural delegation went to the All- 
Union Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow ard was followed in 1956 by delega- 
tions of teachers, medical and press representatives. In 1960, members of the 
Afghan-Soviet Friendship Society, headed b» its chairman, the Afghan scholar 
Gul Pacha Ulfat, visited Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent and Dushanbe. On return- 
ing to Afghanistan, one of its members, G. Salimi, said, “We were especially 
pleased to find that in all these cities there wete people who spoke with us in our 
native language, Pushtu.”18 In 1961, Afghan egricultural specialists, including the 
directors of the Irrigation Department, the Livestock Raising Department and 
the Cotton Growing Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, went to study 
Soviet agriculture. Further visits to Afghanistan were made by Soviet delegations 
of cultural workers in December 1954, medical and agricultural representatives 
in September 1956, artists and sportsmen in February and August 1958, and so on. 


Cultural links between the USSR and Afghanistan are becoming closer from 
year to year. The Soviet Society for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Afghanistan was formed in October 1959 and in January 1960 its counterpart was 
established in Afghanistan. On dis last visit in March 1960, Khrushchev signed 
an agreement on cultural collaboration, whick provides for collaboration between 
scientific, literary and art-history organizations and societies, the exchange of 
cultural, scientific and sports delegations and <roupes of artists, concerts, lectures, 
science and art exhibitions, films, etc.1® 

An exhibition of photograpks on the theme “The Life of Soviet People” was 
opened in Kabul in 1959, and the next year -here was an exhibition of paintings 
and drawings by artists of Uzbekistan. In 1957 and 1960-61, Afghan lecturers 
delivered papers on the languages and literature of Afghanistan in the State Uni- 
versity of Central Asia. This, of course, is a preparation of the ground for the 
appearance of Soviet lecturers in Afghan higher educational establishments, 
where as yet members of the teaching staff from non-Communist countries are 
fairly numerous (there were thirty-six in Kabal University in 1958). 


Hitherto, Afghan specialists with a higher education have been trained in the 
USA, Western Germany, Franze and Switzerland. In 1960, the first group of 





18 Anis, Kabul, May 31, 1960 (as quoted in Pikulin, op. cit., p. 148). 
19 Pikulin, op. cif., p. 149. 
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Afghan students left for Moscow University. Soviet specialists play a large part in 
training Afghan truck and bulldozer drivers, drillers, welders, casters and others, 
already numbering some thousands. According to the Soviet press, Afghan Prime 
Minister Mohammad Daud said that the work of Soviet specialists in this field de- 
served the highest praise.2° Some Afghan technicians serve their apprenticeship in 
Soviet enterprises—for instance, oil workers at the Baku oilfields or workers from 
the Kabul Grain Combine or the Djangalak Automobile Repair Plant at Tashkent. 

Radio broadcasting, which is particularly important because of the illiteracy of 
the greater part of the nation, is developing with Soviet assistance. Broadcasts 
from Kabul, the only radio station in the country, are relayed in twelve towns by 
special units. There is cooperation between representatives of the Afghan and 
Soviet radio corporations: the head of Kabul Radio, writer Abdurrauf Benava, 
visited the Soviet Union in 1956 and a member of the staff of Radio Moscow 
trained his Afghan colleagues in Kabul in 1956—57. 

Kabul radio broadcasts music from the Soviet Union, including songs of the 
peoples of Soviet Turkestan and Azerbaidzhan, and uses tape recordings of the 
Moscow and Tadzhik radio stations. Since 1957, Moscow has been making regular 
broadcasts to Afghan listeners in the Pushtu language. There has been a direct 
radio telephone link between Moscow and Kabul since 1959. 

The regular showing of Soviet films in Afghanistan began in 1952, and in 
recent years between thirty and forty have been shown annually, with subtitles in 
Persian or, if they were documentary, dubbed in Persian or Pushtu. Soviet films 
in the Tadzhik and Uzbek languages are also shown. According to the Soviet 
press, films of a visit of Soviet statesmen to Afghanistan and of King Mohammad 
Zahir Shah’s visit to the USSR were a great success in Afghanistan. 

Afghan literature in the Persian and Pushtu languages is beginning to turn to 
modern social problems. Abdurrauf Benava, who is considered the country’s 
leading poet of today, has said: “In our day and age, we must write not only of 
intimate feelings. We must concern ourselves with the position of our people.” 
The journal Kabal says the same thing in asking Afghan writers to “fight harmful, 
reactionary ideas which are the remnants of feudalism” instead of writing of “love 
and the loved one, the rose and the nightingale.”2! Afghan writers are beginning 
to write more about the present-day situation of the people: Sadikulla Rishtin, for 
example, deals with the life of industrial workers; Nur Mohammad Taraki, Benava 
and Mohammad Arslan Salimi write more of peasant life; Mohammadin Zhvaka’s 
story entitled “The Last Night of Tavan” is directed against widespread Afghan 
superstitions. ?? 

A number of works by pre-Revolutionary Russian writers have been translated 
into Persian and Pushtu. No indication of translations of Soviet writers can be 
found. Evidently, things have not yet gone so far. Gogol’s The Government Inspector 
and plays by Chekhov are given in Afghan theaters. 

20 Kommunist Tadzbtkistana, Dushanbe, July 8, 1961. 

31 Kabul, Kabul, No. 479, 1959, p. 57 (as quoted in Problemy rostokoredeniya, 1960, No. 6, p. 161). 

22 Sovremenny Afganistan, pp. 336—42. j i 
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Soviet assistance to Afghanistan is not an end in itself, but only a means to the 
attainment of certain aims. The motives behind Soviet policy toward Afghanistan 
are three: military, political, and ideological. 

Afghanistan, which has 2,50C kilometers of common border with the USSR 
and lies between Pakistan and Iran, both members of CENTO, is of real strategic 
importance for the Soviet Union: the idea of her joining CENTO is clearly un- 
acceptable to the USSR. That some people have nevertheless been thinking along 
thesé lines in the recent past is shown by the arrest in 1957 of Finance Minister 
Abdullah Maleka and others who had “attempted to organize a coup d'état” and 
are alleged to have acted under pressure from the USA and Britain.*# It is under- 
standable that the Soviet Union is making tremendous efforts to keep Afghanistan 
neutral. 

Following the example of Brizain, which kept Afghanistan in virtually colonial 
status for a whole century on the pretext of a -hreat of Russian invasion of British 
India, the Soviet Union is taking advantage of Afghanistan’s adjacency to CENTO- 
members Iran and Pakistan by holding up the threat of attack from these direc- 
tions in order to keep the country under Soviet influence. This became particu- 
larly clear when diplomatic relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan were 
broken off in September 1961. The Soviet press opened an unrestrained attack on 
Pakistan and Iran. Under the beadline “A Sinister Plot Against Afghanistan,” 
Izvestia wrote: “We ate confronted by a pzovocative, monstrous plan for the 
partition of Afghanistan betweea Pakistan ard Iran, worked out in the fastnesses 
of the CENTO military bloc.” Eaving depicted the fate awaiting Afghanistan, the 
paper put forward the Soviet Union as a gua-antor of Afghan security. Not satis- 
fied with giving a false account cf the situation, /zvestia went on to threaten: 


It is self-evident that if ther are attempts to implement these wild plans they will 
lead to armed conflict. Nevertheless, their acthors seem to have forgotten that they 
are preparing to unleash this zonflict in the immediate proximity of the southern 
borders of the Soviet Union. It would be a serious mistake on their part to assume 
that in this event the Soviet Urion would remain indifferent.*4 


Another factor prompting the USSR to seek Afghan goodwill is concern over 
Soviet Turkestan, which borders on Afghanistan. The Soviet regime, having been 
taught a bitter lesson by the bassach movement of the twenties, is well aware of the 
possible consequences of a risicg in Turkestan in which use was made of the ad- 
jacent Afghan territory inhabited by Tadzhik, Uzbek, Turkmen and other Turkic 
peoples. In spite of the present strict watch on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, a serious 
threat to the Soviet regime in Turkestan world arise if Afghan territory were to be 
made available for action against the Soviets; but to judge from the information 
available, Afghanistan is rema-ning loyal to her northern neighbor and is not 
allowing any nationalist action zgainst the Scviets. A legal basis for this is provided 
by the 1958 treaty on the Soviet-Afghan frontier, which states that all frontier 





233 Pikulin, op. cif., p. 135. 
4 Tayestia, September 9, 1961. 
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incidents must be investigated and settled on the spot by means of talks between 
representatives of both sides. 


The Soviet Union likes to quote relations with Afghanistan as proof that the 
coexistence of states with different political structures is possible. During the visit 
to the USSR in 1957 of the King of Afghanistan, Voroshilov said: 


Your visit is of great international importance because it clearly shows that two 
neighboring countries with different social and political systems are amicably taking, 
arm in arm, the path of peace, friendship and mutual understanding.*5 
In particular, attempts are being made to impress Turkey and Iran. This was 

clearly hinted at by Jzvestia when, in connection with the thirtieth anniversary of 
the Soviet-Afghan treaty of neutrality and non-aggression which occurred in June 
1961, it wrote: “The policy of neutrality and non-participation in aggressive mili- 
tary blocs is of great advantage to Afghanistan, helping her to advance along the 
path of progress.”®6 The Soviet press conceals the fact that the ultimate aim of 
Soviet policy is the inclusion of Afghanistan in the Communist bloc and her trans- 
formation into a satellite of the USSR. 


As for the effectiveness of Soviet policy in Afghanistan, it must be said that, 
despite the repellent effect of atheist ideology on Moslems, Soviet influence is 
fairly rapidly gaining ground. Even if the diplomatically correct official speeches 
of Afghan statesmen on the Soviet Union be discounted, Afghan press opinion 
cannot be ignored. Axis wrote of the King’s visit to the USSR in 1957: 

His Majesty’s visit and the joyful reception given him by the government and 
peoples of the Soviet Union have not only strengthened the friendship and neigh- 


borly relations between our countries but also laid a foundation which no whirlwind 
of events can shake.?? 


Another paper, /s/aa, wrote in 1960: 


We Afghans deeply appreciate the help which a friendly country, our neighbor 
the Soviet Union, a great world power, is giving us. This assistance is of great im- 
portance for the economic development of our country.#8 


According to a Soviet press report, Soviet doctors who quelled a recent cholera 
epidemic in Afghanistan were called by the Afghans “good magicians sent by 
Allah.”29 In an article entitled “The Economic Structure of Modern Soviet 
Society,” chief editor of Kabul Mohammad Hassan Kakar describes capitalism and 
socialism, expounds the theory of “scientific Communism” and gives an account 
of the educational system, the health service and social insurance in the USSR, 
stressing that medical aid is free.3° 

Afghan press criticism of the USA repeats the assertions of Soviet propaganda. 
Mohammad Hassan Kakar wrote in another article: “In America there is virtually 


35 Pravda, June 18, 1957. 

26 Tzpestia, June 24, 1961. 

27 Anis, August 3, 1957 (as quoted in Pikulin, op. cit., p. 144). 

28 Islab, Kabul, February 28, 1960 (as quoted in Pikulin, op. cit., p. 146). 

29 Pravda Vostoka, March 23, 1962. 

30 Kabul, Nos. 471 and 472, 1959 (as quoted in Problemy rostokovedeniya, loc. cit). 
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a one-party system, since the philosophy of both parties is built on the same foun- 
dation.... Parties with a different philosophy are not allowed to function in the 
USA.” 31 According to a Soviet expert on Afzhanistan, “Such articles have not 
before been published either in the journal in question [Kabul] or anywhere else in 
the Afghan press.”’3? 

The line taken by the Afghan government in foreign policy coincides in essen- 
tials with that of the USSR. The Afghan actitade to international events like the 
Suez crisis, the Eisenhower doctrine and tke Dutch-Indonesian dispute over 
Western New Guinea does not contradict the Soviet view although it may not 
always coincide completely. In the United Nations, Afghanistan either votes 
with the Soviet Union or abstains. The Sovier press comments with satisfaction 
on all these points. 

We are reminded of the old tendency of Soviet foreign policy summed up in 
1940!in Secret Protocol No. 1 appended to the draft of an agreement between 
Germany, Italy, Japan and the Soviet Union: 


. The Soviet Union declares that its territorial aspirations center south of the 
national territory of the Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean.** 


31 Kabul, No. 479, 195% (as quoted in Problemy vostohocedeniya, los. cit.). 

32 Problemy vostokovedsniya, loc, cit. 

3 Raymond James Sontag and James Stuart Beddie (eds.), Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939—41: Doen- 
menis from the Archives of the German Foreign Office, Depettrrent of State, Washington, D.C., 1948, p. 257. 
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The Present Soviet Interpretation of Law 


A. YURCHENKO 


Little space is devoted to questions of law and the maintenance of order in the 
Party Program adopted by the T'wenty-Second Party Congress. The reasons for 
this are to be found in the very nature of the Soviet socio-political structure. The 
fact is that, on the one hand, “socialist law” and “socialist legality” are exploited 
by the Communist dictatorship as weapons for achieving the complete regimenta- 
tion of society while, on the other, certain qualities inherent in legal standards 
cannot but constitute a threat to the Communist dictatorship, since they are 
antagonistic to any totalitarian system. Consequently, official ideological and politi- 
cal directives aimed at consolidating “socialist law and order” are subjected to 
interpretations and stipulations of such a kind that they often radically change the 
nature of the matters concerned. 


The clauses in the Party Program relating to law and “legality” (to use the 
Soviet term) in no way constitute a general theoretical grounding of the subject, 
merely providing a condensed enumeration of its individual problems. The 
Program speaks of the “great importance” which should attach to the “further 
consolidation of socialist law and order” and the business of improving the legal 
standards regulating economic and cultural work. It envisages an all-round 
development of the freedom of the individual and the rights of Soviet citizens 
during the transition to Communism, the strict observance of “socialist legality” 
and the “eradication of all violations of law and order,” the further “development 
and perfecting” of the “democratic principles” of Soviet justice and the liquida- 
tion of crime with a view to “eventually replacing criminal penalties with public 
reaction and education.” The concluding paragraph also contains theses which 

“may be regarded as indirect indications of the historical fate of the law under the 
Soviet regime: “The entire system of state and public organizations educates the 
workers in the spirit of voluntary, conscientious execution of their duties and leads 
to an organic unification of rights and duties into the single standards of Com- 
munist community life.”+ 

Thus, the theoretical principle, in relation to which all the remaining questions 
touched upon in the Program are, strictly speaking, derivative, is only mentioned 
in passing. It is interesting to note that the Program completely ignores the propos- 
al put forward by three lawyers while the draft version was being discussed in the 
press — that the clause stating that “the state, as an organization of all the people, 
will be preserved until the complete victory of Communism” be augmented in the 
following manner: “The state, as an organization of all the people, just like the 
law, which is inseparable from the existence of the state, is preserved until the 


1 Pravda, November 2, 1961. 


complete victory of Communism.” It was also suggested that the same paragraph 
should end with the words: “A tremendous part in... [the construction of a 
Communist society with the help cf the state] iz played by socialist law, which is,” 
like the state, an expression of the will of the pzople.” 2 This omission in the Pro- 
gram of concrete theoretical definitions of law as a social category can hardly be 
regarded as an underestimation of their importance. The reasons are tather to be 
found in the present state of the Soviet theory of law and its development. 


x 


During the first 15—20 years of the Sovie: regime, the generally accepted ' 
definitions of law were those which labeled it a system of obligatory standards ` 
regulating social relations in the interests of the dominant class. Sometimes law 
was regarded as a system of the reletions themselves—“particularly production and 
exchange relations suiting the interests of the dominant class and preserved by ' 
coercive force through its state power.” 3 The Ccefinition of law formulated by the 
Institute of Law of the USSR Academy of Scienzes and adopted in July 1938 by the 
All-Union Conference on Problems of the Science of Soviet State and Law stated: 


Law is the aggregate of rules of behavior expressing the will of the dominant 
class . . . and also of the customs and rules of society sanctioned by the state power, 
the application of which is ensured by the coercive force of the state with the object 
of' defending, consolidating and developing s>cial relations and forms which are 
advantageous and welcome to the dominant class.4 


This definition, like other formulations of the period of the personality cult, 
became binding upon Soviet lawyers and scziologists. At the same time, the 
earlier divergence cf views as to whether law was a system of standards regulating : 
social relations or a system of the relations themselves was also eliminated. , 
According to Vyshinsky, whose ‘udgements znd conclusions were at that time ' 
not to be refuted, “law is not ‘a system of social relations . . . law is the aggre- ' 
gate of rules of behavior or stendards.”5 The 1938 definition remained un-: 
changed:for some time even after 5talin’s death;* in recent years, it has fallen into 
disuse but has not been replaced. As a definiton of the term “law,” there now 
remains only the vague formula that law is the “elevation to the status of law... 
of the will of the dominant class, the content of which is determined by the material 
living conditions of that class.”? In a monograph devoted to problems of law and 
legality, Professor N. Aleksandrcv fails to p=ovide any clear definition of law. 
He merely tries, in the course of examining Marxist-Leninist teaching on the’ 


2 Tzvestia, October 6, 1961. . R 

> Malaya Sosetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. VI, Moscow, 1931, 
col. 811. 

“ A. Y. Vyshinsky, Voprosy teorii gosedarstva i prava (Problems of the Theory of State and Law), 
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© Yuridichesky slovar (Juridical Dictionary), Vol. IL, Moscow, 1956, p. 182. 

7 Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. VII, :359, col. 492. (The apparent absurdity aris- 
ing from the repetition of the word “law” in this and tre following definition is due to the use in 
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subject, to supplement the formula by pointing out that “law is always the 
‘elevation to the status of law’ (i.e., of a universally binding rule of behavior) of 
the will of those classes in whose hands in fact, in accordance with the economic 
relations prevailing in the society concerned, state power resides.”’® 
‘The main qualitative difference between the formulation of 1938 and the general 
picture of law given by Aleksandrov is twofold. The first stresses the need to ensure 
the application of binding rules “by the coercive force of the state”; the second 
limits itself to pointing out that the state power is in the hands of those social 
classes which elevate their will to the status of law. The significance of this, at 
first sight imperceptible, difference is revealed more fully in the criticisms made by 
contemporary Soviet lawyers of the 1938 formulation. Thus, according to Alek- 
sandrov, among others, a major shortcoming of the latter is the reduction of 
... guarantees of the implementation of socialist legal norms to mere state coercion, 
although it ıs known that the socialist state derives its strength primarily from the 
awareness of the masses and, consequently, the main guarantee of the implementation 


of the norms of socialist law by the majority of members of society is the awareness 
of the workers.® 


In order to understand the essence of these theoretical pronouncements, it is 
necessary first to take a brief glance at “socialist law” as a legal system of a special 
type. The emergence of the idea of “socialist law” and also of a “socialist state,” 
which stems from it, occurred approximately in the middle of the thirties. Neither 
was envisaged as a special socio-political category by the founders of Marxism 
and Leninism. Engels spoke of “three great epochs of civilization” to which 
“three great epochs of law” must correspond—slave-owning, feudal and bourgeois. 
So far from envisaging a “socialist” epoch of law, he regarded the period of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as a transitional stage leading to a classless society 
without a state organization in which law was no longer recognized as a system of 
obligatory norms relying on coercive sanctions. The proletarian “‘semi-state” was 
to use such standards of “bourgeois” law as might be necessary, which would 
gradually wither away together with the state. Marx pointed out in his Critique 
of the Gotha Program that during the first stage of Communism, in a society 
which was only just emerging from capitalist society, the distribution of consumer 
values would be ruled by the same principle which regulated the exchange of 
goods. He therefore acknowledged the right of the workers to remuneration for 
their labor, but considered it to be in principle still a bourgeois right; only at a 
later stage in the growth of Communist society, when it could “inscribe on its 
banner: From each according to his ability, to each according to his need”— 
i.e., when, according to the Marxian scheme, there will be no need of any law— 
only then would it be possible, he said, to “completely surmount the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois law.”?° In connection with these views of Marx’s, Lenin 

E N.G. Aleksandrov, Pravo i zakonnost » period razvernutogo stroitelsiva kommumnizma (Law and 
— Legality in the Period of tke Large-Scale Construction of Communism), Moscow, 1961, p. 11. 

° Ibid., p. 203. 


10 K, Marx and F. Engels, [zbrannye proizvedentya (Selected Works), Vol. I, Moscow, 1948, pp. 
13-15. 
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suggested that during the first phase of a Communist society (called by the 
Communists socialism}, “bourgeois law” is modified only to the extent that 
an economic revolution has been achieved. In particular, it remains as a regulator 
of the distribution of products and of labor among the members of society. The 
application during this period of the “socialist” principle that “he who does 
not work shall not eat” is still not Communism and so does not yet eliminate 
“bourgeois law.” Reiterating Marx’s idea, Lenin went on: 


Without lapsing into utopiansm, ıt ıs impossible to think that, by overturning 
capitalism, people will immediately learn to work for society without any legal 
norms .... And apart from bourgeois law there are no other norms.+1 


Soviet legal theoreticians of the pre-Stalin period adhered consistently to 
these views. One outstanding Sovizt student of law, Poliukanis (liquidated during 
the Ezhov purges), stated: 


The fact of the matter is tha: the transitional period from capitalism to Com- 
munism cannot be regarded as a socio-economic formation complete 1n itself and 
therefore it is 1mpossible to create for ıt any special system of law complete in 
itself, to search for some specific -orm of law, tiking as one’s point of departure the 
pattern: feudal law, bourgeois law and proletarian law.12 


In the later thirties, these views were not cnly repudiated but were declared 
to be tantamount to sabotage and their proponents to be ““Trotskyite-Bukharinite 
fascist agents.” 13 In their place, the thesis was fut forward that “as a result of the 
socialist revolution in Russia . . . a law of a new. superior type [had] been created— 
socialist law.”14 To fit in with this, Engels’ pattern of three “great epochs of 
law” was supplemented by the comment that ‘ history has known four historical 
types of law.”15 


Vyshinsky, to whom fell the task in 1938 of advancing the conception of 
“socialist law,” did not formally adhere to tre arguments of Marx and Lenin 
given above; he did, however, provide an arb_trary interpretation of them. The 
law of the transitional period, he asserted, is fundamentally different from “bour- 
geois law” although it has sometking in common with it, which is explained by 
the link of historical origin or historical development. It was precisely this, he 
claimed, that Marx and Lenin were stressing when they spoke of the law of the 
transitional period as being still “bourgeois law.” Later, he dispensed with such 
authoritative sources and blandly asserted that this law was “a new law—the law 
of the transitional period, socialist law born of the proletarian revolution.’18 


Three months later, Vyshinsky attempted to provide a more solid foundation 
for his interpretation of the prono.ncements o: Marx and Lenin. Speaking at the 





1 V, 1. Lenin, Socbinenrya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXV, Moscow, 1949, p. 439. 
12 As quoted in Vyshinsky, op. ert., p. 7. 

13 Thid, 

1 Malaya Soretskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. VIL ccl. 494. 

1 Yuridichesky slovar, Vol. Il, p 183. 

16 Vyshinsky, op. cit., p. 14. 
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theoretical conference in July 1938, he claimed that, when pointing to the historical 
points of coincidence between the law of the transitional period and bourgeois 
law, Marx stressed that their very principles and practice were different, so that 
to describe the law of the transitional period as bourgeois was impossible in the 
direct sense of the word. It was clear, he persisted, that in this case the term 
“bourgeois” was used only relatively, with regard to the historical continuity 
between the new law and the old, which were not divided by any Great Wall 
of China, despite their radical differences.1? In addition, Vyshinsky tried to explain 
Marx’s statements about “bourgeois law” under the dictatorship of the proletariat 
by saying that during the initial period of this dictatorship there were no standards 
of law other than the bourgeois ones, since “the overthrow of capitalism does not 
immediately provide the economic prerequisites for such a change.” Vyshinsky 
went on to say, however, that this would not necessarily still be the case after 
five, ten or twenty years.18 ' 


We have already noted the historical connection between the concept of 
“socialist law” and that of the “socialist state.” The latter, despite the earlier 
professions of Marxism, is based not on the principle of the withering away of the 
state as an instrument for directing society as socialism is built but on the principle 
of its “consolidation and development.” Hence derives the idea of the ‘‘further 
development and consolidation” of the law of the socialist state as a means of 
regulating social relations, of suppressing those persons who are regarded as 
enemies of the regime. Thus, the “harmfulness” of the views expressed by Soviet 
theoreticians who were suppressed in the thirties regarding the role of law in the 
transitional period consisted in their leading “to the direct disarmament of the 
proletariat, to taking from their hands one of the sharpest and most powerful 
weapons for combatting enemies of socialism.”!® The Soviet Procurator General 
explained the need’to preserve and develop the “juridical form,” particularly 
institutions and standards of forensic and procedural law, “by the complexity of 
social relations during the transitional period,” which, he claimed, made it impos- 
sible to carry out repressions simply by direct “administrative action” using extra- 
’ ordinary measures. ®° 


The campaign against the personality cult, proclaimed at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, also had its effect on the concept of “socialist law.” As before, Soviet 
law was regarded as being primarily concerned with protecting the socio-political 
system and combatting its enemies. Thus, to use the words of a 1955 formulation, 
Soviet law “protects in every way” the socialist socio-economic formation and 
“serves as a powerful weapon in.the struggle against enemies of the people, the 
disorganizers of socialist society.”®1 The same explanation was given in the 1959 





1? Ibid., p. 82. 

18 Thid., p. 83. 

19 Thid., p. 40. 

20 Thid., p. 41. 

21 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XXXIV, Moscow, 
1955, p. 352. 
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fornulation.?? In addition, the law must serve not only the political aims but also 
the ideological goals of the regime. Thus, one of its tasks is to combat “survivals | 
of capitalism in people’s minds.”2? In general, its provisions must “actively” | 
assist in “overcoming all backward and inert forces of society which hamper : 
progress,” 34 . ' 
At the same time, the interpretation which sought to stress the importance of 
law as a special form of state control, implemested for the most part without the 
use of coercion, was gaining ever greater prominence. According to one of the 
most recent definitions of Soviet law, the principal means of ensuring its observ- , 
ance is its “voluntary and conscious implementation.”** It is also claimed that : 
Soviet law operates less as a punitive instrument than as a means of regulating 
economic, cultural and educationa affairs. Kiev University Professor P. Nedbailo ' 
states that under modern conditions law plays a particularly important part in assist- , 
ing the execution of the state’s functions in these fields, in which “legal regulation is - 
being' extended to more and mcre branches of social relations.” Professor ' 
I. Pavlov takes the argument a step further by claiming that it is precisely legal 
institutions that enable strict control over distribution and consumption, which 
is absolutely essential under socialism in the interests of the all-round develop- 
ment of productive forces.2? In fact, these aspects of the application of Soviet . 
law do not represent anything new at all, sicce under the Soviet regime state | 
control has always been all-emtracing. Nevertheless, the fact that they are | 
now being stressed is of some inzerest. The active role and range of action of ; 
these legal norms, so far from decreasing, are to be increased and extended during ' 
the transition to Communism. Recommendations and other measures adopted 
by the Soviet state organs extending the range of their interference in the work of | 
organizations by purely administrative measures create, it is claimed by a Soviet 
lawyer, “a special type of legal norm which already occupies an important place 
in the system of socialist law and which will be used still more extensively during . 
the period of large-scale Commurist construction.” 28 


The “development of legal rorms into the future norms of Communist ' 
society,” which is supposed to be going on at the present time,“ does not signify | 
any underestimation of the [future] role of normative regulation.”*? Indeed, it is to | 
be applied with greater consistency and system than hitherto to other forms of ! 
direction of social life until it ultimately merges with them to form a single code , 


of conduct for a Communist society. And althcugh in theory no one category of : 





23 Malaya Sovsiskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. VII, co. 494. 

23 Thid. : l 
™ Bolshaya Sowtskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXXX, 1956, p. 497. | 
33 Malaya Soveiskaya Entsiklopediya, 3rd cd., Vol. VIL, 1260, col. 662. 
38 Radyanske pravo, Kiev, 1961, No.6, p 14. i 
27 Voprosy stroitelstra kommunizma v SSSR (Problems of Constructing Communism in the USSR), ' 

Moscow, 1959, p. 268. í 
38 Radyanske praso, 1962, No. 2, p. 28. 1 
29 Aleksandrov, op. cit., pp. 200—201. 
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existing social norms will be preserved in its present form in the future system 
for tegulating social relations, it will in fact be precisely these norms that will 
form the basis of the system. Thus, although in theory present Soviet legal norms 
are apparently subject to a process of “dejuridization,” in fact they are not only 
to be retained but ate to an ever greater extent to become the AEPA factor in 
social relations under Communism. 


This tendency to extend the importance of legal regulation is accompanied by 
attempts to present it as a process relying primarily not on coercion or the threat 
of its use but on voluntary implementation. According to Aleksandrov, as 
we have seen, “the main guarantee of the implementation of the norms of socialist 
law ...is the awareness of the workers.” Coercion, he claims, will now be applied 
only “against the agents of the capitalist camp, against persons contaminated by 
survivals of capitalism.” 30 

However, as may be seen from the efforts of Soviet writers to justify the reten- 
tion and in some cases the extension of state control, coercion remains the basic 
factor determining the “legal” character of this process. Thus, Nedbailo, ex- 
plaining that the law regulates the most fundamental social relations, which are of 
importance to the whole state and require the state’s support for their ‘“‘con- 
solidation and further development,” cites as an example the need to combat 
“parasites.” This problem, he claims, is now of radical importance and to solve 
it legal standards are required as well as moral ones.$! Aleksandrov uses the same 
arguments to justify the “unevenness” of the development of legal norms into 
“Communist social norms.” According to him, a clear example of this is, on the 
one hand, the assignment of petty cases to “‘comrades’ courts” and, on the other, 
increased state coercion in the suppression of particularly dangerous crimes and 
also parasitism and illicit distilling.9? Thus, the main—or even perhaps the only— 
motive for giving any demands made by the state the force of law remains the 
need to guarantee their fulfillment by means of state coercion. 


Neither the loss by Soviet legal norms of their “legal” nature, envisaged in 
theory during the construction of Communism, nor the absence of state sanction 
for many other “socialist norms” basically excludes the use of coercion. As 
Golunsky points out, the reaction of society to the violation of moral standards 
is not limited to the unorganized condemnation of amoral offenses, but involves 

“quite definite and previously envisaged consequences which are outwardly 
similar to methods of legal action against lawbreakers.” An example, he says, 
is provided by the investigation of amoral offenses in “comrades” courts.” This 
is reiterated by Nedbailo, who points out the synonymy of the expressions 
“flegal] action” and “[state] coercion.”4 





30 Thid., p. 191. 

31 Radyanske pravo, 1961, No. 6, p. 14. 

32 Sorerskoe gusndarstvo i pravo, 1961, No. 9, p. 34. 
33 Ibid., 1961, No. 4, p. 34. 

* Radyanske pravo, 1961, No. 6, p. 16. 
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The question of individual rights and duties occupies an important position 
in the subject of law and order. The authors of the new Party Program lay 
particular emphasis on the “all-round development of individual freedom and 
the rights of Soviet citizens,” which, it is claimed, will accompany the transition 
to Communism as the result of afording the workers the “broadest rights and 
freedoms” even under socialism; in future, Communism is to bring “new great 
rights and opportunities,” although these are rot precisely defined. 


In the Soviet Union, individual freedom and citizens’ rights have usually 


been regarded as deriving from anc depending cn the general principles on which ' 


society and the state are based. In the twencies, Professor A. Evtukhiev, of 
Kharkov University, stated that “individual rights in the Soviet republics occupy 
a particularly subordinate position in comparison with the rights of the collec- 
tive.”35 The same idea was put forward bv hi colleague V. Kobylevsky, who 
remarked that “the interests of individual citizens in the Soviet state are of secon- 
dary importance; of primary importance is the reorganization of society on new 
socio-economic principles.”3* Vyshinsky, white condemning the assertions of 
both these writers as “distorting” end “discredi-ing” Soviet juridical science, was 
unable to produce any convincing evidence to <efute their conclusions. 


Defining the place of citizens’ rights in the Soviet system, the present-day 
expert on state affairs Y. Umensky points out thet according to Marxism-Leninism 
there is no abstract concept of freedom and that, when examining the question of 
rights, political freedoms and democracy, one should first of all consider whom 
and what classes these rights and freedoms benefit and whose class interests 
they reflect.2? According to the present Const_tution, the political freedoms of 
Soviet citizens are enjoyed on the condition (expressed in the preamble to Article 
125) that they be used “in accordaace with the interests of the workers and with 
the purpose of strengthening the socialist regime.” ‘These words, asserts Umensky, 
express “a most important Marxist-Leninist tenet which reveals a fundamental 


difference from rights and freedoms in capitalist countries,”®* where, we may add, . 


set interests and an established reg-me do not dztermine the use of freedoms, but 
all are determined simultaneously. 


Owing to its subordination, the problem of citizens’ rights and freedoms was | 
long regarded in Soviet jurisprudence as not particularly pressing. In 1958, for ` 


instance, Professor Strogovich stated that the very idea of the state’s protecting 


the rights and legitimite interests of citizens had only very recently arisen. ; 
Throughout the history of Soviet jurisprudence, the question of the state’s ful- - 
filling such a function had never been brought up because of the “deeply erroneous | 


view that the very problem of rigats and legal guarantees was an expression of 
bourgeois liberalism and individuzlism.”* The recent tendency to devote more 





35 As quoted in Vyshinsky, op. cst., p. 28. 

36 Tbid. 

37 Y, N. Umensky, Soverskoe gosudarsiventoe pravo (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1960, p. 353. 
38 Thid., p. 356. 

39 Voprosy stroitelstva komrumizma v SSSR, pp. 296—97. 
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attention to the problem has found response among many Soviet lawyers, who 
have tried, with greater or less persistence, to interpret it within the framework of 
Soviet legality. Some, such as Lepeshkin, Patyulin and Semenov, present the 
problem as having always been inherent in the Soviet political and legal structure; 
others, such as Nedbailo and Strogovich, merely link its growing urgency with 
the present stage of development of the Soviet socio-political structure. This 
tendency, however, is apparently far from acceptable to a considerable part of the 
Party’s ideological elite, as may be gauged from the fact that Romashkin’s and 
Strogovich’s assertions of a need for state action to protect citizens’ rights and 
interests were strongly criticized by the well-known sociologist Nikolaev, who 
expressed his surprise that it should be considered necessary to seek any such 
protection in the absence of exploiting classes.*° 


The official interpretation of the subject remains obscure. The Party Program 
speaks simultaneously of Communism’s bringing “new great rights” and leading 
to the “organic unification of rights and duties,” thus virtually excluding the idea 
of “laws as a special category of the personal aspirations of members of society.” 


Closely linked with the solution of this problem is that of the problem of 
legality. According to Aleksandrov, “socialist legality” in its broad sense is the 
result of regulating the life of the community in such a way that observance of the 
law is required of everyone, that the state maintains ceaseless control over and 
society a close check on the satisfaction of this requirement, that cases of illegal 
or arbitrary conduct are nipped in the bud and the guilty forced to shoulder legal 
responsibility before the courts or moral responsibility before society.4 Dr. 
B. Radkov puts it more bluntly: “The content of legality is determined by those 
whom it serves.”42 

The “discovery” of legality as a social category, regarded in this starkly utili- 
tarian form, had already been made by Lenin. The epoch of bourgeois legality, 
he wrote in 1910, was being replaced by the epoch of revolutionary battles which 
would bring about the destruction of all bourgeois legality. He went on to say 
that the Party, which had made excellent use of half a century of bourgeois legality 
(here he meant the legal system of Tsarist Russia since the emancipation) against 
the bourgeoisie, had not the slightest reason to renounce their advantage that the 
enemy was entangled in his own legality.43 If, he wrote later in 1921, the Commu- 
nists had, while under military attack, settled down to evolving a “revolutionary 
legality,” they would have been pedants, been playing at revolution instead of 
making one.*# 

The need to develop a “revolutionary legality” was recognized in connection 
with the transition to NEP. With the return to more stable conditions and the 
development of the civil economy, Lenin pointed out, it was becoming increasing- 





40 Thid., p. 298. f 
41 Aleksandrov, op. cit., pp. 106-7. 

42 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 11, p. 22. 

43 Lenin, op. cit., 4th ed., VoL XVL 1948, p. 274. 

t Tbid., 4th ed., Vol. XXXII, 1952, p. 151. 
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ly imperative to institute greater revolutionary legality.45 Lenin did not, however, 
regatd even revolutionary legality as a permanent feature of the Soviet regime, 
nor did he renounce the use of factors which he himself labeled as beyond the 
framework of legality. He merely commented that the scope for their application 
was becoming mote restricted. 


Vyshinsky’s interpretation of Soviet legali-y ten years later was on much the’ 
same plane as Lenin’s pronouncements. In his view, it was to be regarded as one 
of the forms or methods of implementing the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
requiring the exact and unconditional observance of Soviet laws by all.4* How- 
ever, it was not intended to restrict the organs of the dictatorship even to the, 
framework of the laws created by that dictacorship. In 1949, Vyshinsky is on 
record as considering quite natural, under certain conditions, the use of extra- 
ordinary measures against enemies of the dictatorship, although these measures 
might contradict the existing law. In this case, he stated, cynically quoting Stalin, 
a law divorced from life should be laid aside.*” 


These views began to undergo change only after February 1956. The new 
definitions of “socialist legality” no longer contain qualifications limiting the 
demand for unconditional implementation of zhe law. It has been stated that the 
views prevalent in Stalin’s time, according to which violations of legality may be 
justified by an exacerbation of the class struggle, harmed the cause of socialist 
legality. Particular stress has been laid on the fact that “the struggle against ` 
class-hostile elements must be wag2d on the basis of legality, not by circumventing ' 
it.”48 Finally, the very use of extraordinary measures has come to be regarded as 
opposed to the principles of Soviet legality. 

Nevertheless, as regards specific measures to consolidate the rule of law, the 
position has changed but little. The qualifiction may be made that there has 
definitely been a reduction of large-scale repressive measures in comparison with- 
Stalin’s day, but this is a result not so much of “consolidating legality” as of the 
political policy of the present Soviet leaders. It is typical, for instance, that as proof 
of the attention paid by the Party to the safeguarding of legality, Radkov cites the 
action of the Central Committee in itself investigating the famous “Leningrad 
affair” and establishing that it was unfounded, measures which under any normal 
judicial system would have been taken by independent legal authorities. 4? 


Despite the demand that all measures takea must be on a strictly legal basis, 
the present official Soviet view of what constitutes “legality” contains a decidedly . 
liberal interpretation of some poirts. This comes out, for example, in such state- 
ments as that “the implementation of Soviet socialist legality is reflected in the 
solution of problems formulated in laws,” ë? and not in adherence to the “form” 





48 Thid., pp. 326—27. 

46 Bolshaya Soretskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. XX VI, 1933, col. 85. 

4? Vyshinsky, op. cst., p. 240. 

48 Aleksandrov, op. est., p. 145. (Cp. Sorsiskoe gosudarstec 1 praso, 1962, No. 4, p. 8.) 
49 Sorsialsticheskaya zakonnost, 1961, No. 11, p. 29. 

50 Ibid. 
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of the law. Moreover, the Party apparatus, which should be the first to see that 
judicial and other organs observe the law, itself often departs from official decisions. 
We have the evidence of the Head of the Administrative Organs Department of 
the Central Committee, Mironov, that certain Party committees illegally interfere 
in the conduct of court cases and frequently protect Party members who have 
committed criminal offenses. All this undermines the principle of an independent 
judicature, deprives the public prosecution authorities of their freedom of action 
and disorganizes judges and prosecutors by inciting them to take illegal decisions. 
There is also the practice of not allowing Party members who have committed 
offenses to be brought to trial simply because they ate already subject to penalties 
imposed by the Party.®! In this way, the Party virtually takes upon itself the func- 
tions of the judicature, exempts Party members from normal jurisdiction and 
relieves them from paying the penalties laid down in criminal legislation. The 
experience of the last forty-five years suggests that the Party leadership is neither 
willing nor able to implement consistently the principles of legality. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS. 


The Economy 


The Soviet Gas Industry 


In the Soviet Union, as in the USA and the industrially advanced countries 
of Western Europe, the increasing use of oil and gas is necessitating higher 
output. In 1961, oil and gas constituted 43 percent of all the fuel produced in the : 
Soviet Union, as compared with 38.4 percent in 1960, and the plan for 1962 | 
stipulated a further increase to 45.5 percent. Coal, on the other hand, is gradually | 
declining in importance: it constituted 56.1 percent of the total amount of fuel ' 
produced in the USSR in 1959 and 53.9 percent in 1960. The following table 
shows the percentage contributions of different types of fuel to the total Soviet- 
output for the period 1950—60: 


1950 1955 1958 1959 1960 | 
Coalecast cts eaten neeear ates etree 66.1 648 588 561 53.9 
ETTA O RES E EEE 17.44 211 26.3 281 30.5 
Firewood .. 0... cee ceeceeeceecsenceeee 9.0 6.7 5.3 5.2 41 
Peat stinks eet averddie ciate eae ada 4.8 4.3 3.4 3.5 2.9 
Natural Gas (Including Petroleum Gas)... 2.3 2.4 5.5 6.4 7.9 
Shale cet da n ste SAE EEA NEA EA 0.4 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.7 


SOURCE: Ehmecsicheskaya gaxtta, Febuary 26, 19¢2, p. 38. i 


In the Soviet Union, industry is the main consumer of gas, while only a small | 
proportion goes on household and communal aeeds. The following table shows 
how each type of fuel was used in 1961, in percentages of the total quantity of 
each used in the national economy: 





Household and 
Coastracticn Agneultore Trensport 
1.2 1.0 16.0 2.0 
1.1 0.1 26.2 0.3 
2.C 11.6 3.8 7.4 
- 0.2 43 1.2 3.5 
0.€ 0.1 1.0 8.6 
0.4 0.1 0.2 0.2 
6.2 42.3 22.9 0.8 
f 3:2 3.5 6.0 6.0 
Thermal Power (Steam and Hot Water) .. 85.6 3.5 0.2 2.4 4.9 


SOURCE: Bkonsracheskaps gexefc, February 26, 1962, p. 38, 


The Soviet Union is not making the best use of its gas fuel: only 3.6 percent 
of the total is consumed by the.chemical industry as raw material, while the rest, ` 
not counting household and communal supples, goes to produce electric and 
thermal power and supply industrial furnaces and other installations. (In the West, . 
oil and natural gas have been used for some time as raw materials for many chemi- ` 
cal products, e.g., plastics and syntietic rubber.) The following table shows how 
the natural gas output of the USER was distributed in 1960, in percentages of 
the total: 
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Industrial Furnaces and Other Installations ... 26.6 


Thermal Power ...... ces es cece ee eeee ee eeeee 26.1 
Electric Power: b.-s2<3 et diina snalte ed Sa 22.1 
Communal and Household Purposes.......... 13.9 
Raw Material for Production of Refined Fuels. . 3.6 
Mechanical Power oo... cc cece eee eee eee 2.3 
Other Purposes ....... 2... cece eee eee e eee 5.4 


SOURCE: Ekeworncheskapa goxeta, February 26, 1962, p. 38. 


Since the war, Soviet geologists have discovered 240 deposits of natural gas, 
so that industrial reserves now amount to almost 2,000,000 million cubic meters. 
In 1961, the Soviet Union produced 60,000 million cubic meters, so that reserves 
already being tapped are enough for the next 35 years.1 The Ministry of Geology 
and Mineral Resource Conservation states that confirmed reserves amount to 
21,700,000 million cubic meters while potential reserves total some 60,000,000 
millions,? so that, on these figures, Soviet potential reserves of natural gas are 
double those of the USA and comprise about one-third of world reserves. 


Geological tests made so far show that the European part of the USSR has 
the biggest reserves — more than half of the potential reserves and 66 percent of 
those which are being, or capable of being, exploited industrially. The biggest 
of these are in the Caspian Depression, the Volga Basin anc in the area between 
the Volga and the Urals, which together will constitute the main source of supply 
for the European part of the USSR and the industrialized parts of the Urals for 
the next twenty years. The Ukraine and Northern Caucasis, which at present 
produce the greater part of Soviet natural gas, will correspondingly diminish in 
importance. The large reserves which were discovered three years ago in Central 
Asia are regarded as the main future source of supply for the Urals and ultimately 
for the European USSR.3 


Reserves in Siberia, viz., around Berezovo and in the Yakut ASSR, are con- 
siderable but have not yet been studied in detail. Through want of an organized 
transport system, gas from north-western Siberia will not in the near future be 
used to supply industrial centers, and in western Siberia as a whole it will be 
possible to exploit no more than part of the reserves to satisfy the oe 
of the northern and central Urals in a few years’ time. 


According to preliminary estimates, intensive exploitation of the reserves in 
the Volga Basin and the Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus and Central Asia will 
produce 50,000—70,000 million cubic meters of natural gas annually from each of 
these regions by 1970 and 95,000—105,000 million cubic meters by 1975. Soviet 
specialists consider that the large reserves of the Central Asian republics will be 
producing 175,000 million cubic meters, of which 165,000 million will be natural 
gas, by 1980, but if this gas is to be used in the highly industrialized areas of the 
southern and central Urals, much capital will have to be invested for the construc- 





1 Ekonomicheskaya gazsia, October 9, 1961,"p. 14. = 
3 Ibid., November 27, 1961, p. 6. 
3 Ibid. 
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tion of a double gas pipeline, so that it will be at least 5—6 years before this gas 
can bé used. 

Under the Twenty-Year Plan, annual production from the Volga-Ural region 
is to be raised to 155,000 million zubic meczers.4 The prospects for gas from the 
Caspian Depression are very good, but at least ten years will be needed for the 
exploratory work to determine how best to use these reserves. If a satisfactory 
solution i is found, this region may be producing 100,000 million cubic meters by 
1980. Although the proportion of gas from the RSESR is expected to decline 
slightly in relation to all-Union production, it will still be producing about 50 
percent of the total by 1980.5 

Western Siberia and the Yakut ASSR produce the greater part of Siberian gas» 
which should constitute 4.5 percent of the Soviet total in 1965 and 13.4 percent 
in 1980; these reserves are very near the industrial areas of western and eastern 
Siberia. é By 1980, it is planned tc treble the Ukraine’s production for 1965, so 
that 110,700 million cubic meters will be produced annually, of which 10,700 
million cubic meters will be petroleum gas from oilwells and the rest — natural gas. 


It is planned to increase the output of gas from the regions around the oil 
reserves of Azerbaidzhan to 10,500 million cubic meters by 1965; to 17,000 million 
by 1970; to 22,400 million by 1975 and to 28,000 million cubic meters by the end 
of the period covered by the Twenty-Year Plar.? It is not certain how long such 
a high yield can be maintained, but to judge from the experience of American and 
other Western oil companies, it may not be long. 

By 1965, the Central Asian republics will be able to yield 18,100 million cubic 
meters of gas annually and by 1980 they will be contributing 24 percent of the 
total gas production of the USSR, as compared with 14.4 percent by the end of 
the Seven-Year Plan. The gas yield of Uzbek:stan, in particular, is due to rise 
sharply from 15,000 million cubic meters in 1955 to 86,800 million in 1980. The 
opening of the Western Karakum oil and gas deposits will bring about a big 
increase in the gas yield of the Tuzkmen SSR.E 

In'the Kazakh SSR, everything will depend on the results of gas prospecting 
operations in the Caspian Depression and the Mangyshlak Peninsula. It is planned 
to raise production here to 10,300 million cubic meters by 1970; to 23,800 million 
by 1975; and to 41,600 million by 1980, so that Kazakhstan’s contribution to the 
total gas output of the USSR will rise from 3.4 percent in 1970 to 5.7 percent in 
1980.° 

The gas reserves of the USSR have been much less studied than those of the 
USA, where the -average annual yield is over 310,000 million cubic meters. In 
order to catch up, it is planned to drill more than 86 million meters of test boreholes 





7 Nefiyanos khozyasstvo, 1961, No. 10, p. 3. 
8 Ekonomicheskaya gazata, November 27, 1961, p. 7. 
9 Thid. 
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in the next twenty years: this figure includes almost two million meters of boring 
for future underground gasholders. According to long-term plans, this should 
ensure industrial reserves of 17,237,000 million cubic meters; in 1981, industrial 
resetves will amount to 12,988,000 million cubic meters, which will be enough 
for the following twenty years. 


At present, there are 30 gas-bearing regions in the USSR, of which only 15 
are being exploited industrially for natural gas. It is proposed to start working 
on 870 deposits in these regions between 1961 and 1980; of these, 179 will be on 
a large scale. In all, 19,200 boreholes will be yielding gas, of which 6,300 will be 
giving high yields. The initial yield from boreholes in different parts of the Soviet 
Union varies from 20,000 to 700,000 cubic meters per day, while the usual range 
is between 75,000 and 350,000. 

Up to the present, the Soviet gas industry has been operating primarily on 
natural gas, but more petroleum gas is needed by the chemical industry, so that 
mote of this type will have to be produced. The planned output of petroleum 
gas for 1980 is 74,000 million cubic meters.1° At present, about 40 percent, or 
4,000 million cubic meters, of the gas yielded from oil wells is burnt to no pur- 
pose on the spot. At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev stated: 


In the last three years, about 30,000 million cubic meters of this gas has been 
‘blown into the atmosphere or burnt at the oilwells. To give you a clearer idea of 
what such bad management costs the state, it 1s enough to say that the natural gas 
lost in this way would have been enough to satisfy all the needs of such large 
industrial centers as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk and Magnitogorsk together 
for one year and about two million tons of synthetic rubber could have been pro- 
duced from the lost petroleum gas.+# 


Gas condensate deposits are also very important as a source of chemical raw 
material: the production of gas condensate should rise from 2,700,000 tons in 
1965 to 26,800,000 in 1980.13 

The aforementicned gas deposits are already partly connected, or will be 
connected in the near future, with the consumer areas by means of pipelines, the 
first of which was built during World War II from Saratov to Moscow. By 
January 1, 1956, two other long-distance pipelines were also in operation — one 
from Tuimazy to Ufa and the other connecting Dashava, Kiev, Bryansk and 
Moscow. Their total length, with branches to the cities, is 5,900 kilometers. By 
January 1, 1962, there were 16 pipelines in operation, including one from Kras- 
nodar Krai to Serpukhov with a branch to Leningrad; a double pipeline from 
Stavropol to Moscow; a line connecting Dzharkak with Bukhara, Samarkand 
and Tashkent, and another Karadag with Akstafa, Tbilisi and Erevan. The total 
length of these pipelines is almost 24,000 kilometers.14 The pipes ate made of 


10 [bid 

1 V, A. Kalamkarov, Tekbarchesky progress v neftyanoi i gazovoi promysblennosti (Technical Progress in 
the Oil and Gas Industry}, Moscow, 1960, p. 21. 

12 Trud, October 18, 1961, p. 6. 

13 Ekonomichsskaya gazeta, November 27, 1961, p. 7. 

u Ibid., p. 6. 
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other materials as well as metal aad the lines are being adapted for automatic 
remote control. 


In the next few years, it is planned to construct pipelines with capacities of up 
to 15,000 million cubic meters per year and some of 25,000 million. Some pipelines 
will be suspended over the ground. Pipes with ciameters of 1.0, 1.2 and 1.4 meters 
will be used for the greater length of the pipelines, i.e., 45,000 kilometers. The 
main lines will be connected to form a single system, with underground reservoirs 
capable of beiag also used to state gasoline, jet fuel and other strategic fuel 
reserves. The new pipelines, unlike those alrezdy constructed, will be equipped 
with compressor stations, more then 600 of which will be built. In these stations 
3,500 motors will be installed, with a total zapacity of 23 million kilowatts. 
Between 1961 and 1980, it is planned to construct 150,000-170,000 kilometers of 
pipeline, for which up to 30 million tons of pipes will be needed. At present, this 
is equal to five years’ output of the Soviet pipe-rolling industry. 


One of the biggest gas pipelines in the world is now under construction from 
Bukhara to the Urals. It is to be a double pipeline, 1.02 meters in diameter and 
2,000 kilometers long, beginning ftom Gazli, a small location in the Kyzylkumy, 
a desert in Central Asia which geologists have named the Bukhara-Khiva Gas 
Province. The reserves at Gazli amount to 500,000 million cubic meters, making 
it the biggest gasholder in the world. From the beginning of 1963, it is to start 
supplying the industrial regions of Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk. The pipeline 
will supply over three times as much fuel, reduced to comparable terms, as the 
Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station.1® 


Great obstacles, however, are being encountered in the construction of this 
pipeline. Toward the end of 1961 and the beginning of 1962, difficulties arose with 
the laying of the pipes across the sandhills of the desert; it was a particularly 
complicated task to bring pipes, equipment and water to the construction site, 
because transport was held up by the sand. Experience gained in laying the first 

_ section along the southern shore of the Aral Sea showed that the most favorable 
time was in winter, when the sand was cemented togecher by rain, and so every 
effort is now made to carry out most of the operations at this season. There have 
also been several errors in the plans. Between Bukhara and the Urals, for instance, 
large masses of rock were encountered at a depth of one meter below the surface 
of the sand. These had not been taken into acccunt in the project worked out by 
the State Institute for Special Gas Frojects, with the result that all the equipment 
which ‘had been used earlier was found unsuitable. Complicated drilling and 
explosive operations will now have zo be carried out to make trenches in the rock. 
Difficulties of a different nature are being met with in the Khorezm Oasis, an 
agricultural region with a dense network of irrigation canals, thus necessitating 
the construction of hundreds of overpasses. 18 

15 Gazovaya prorsyshlennost, 1961, No. 11, pp. 1-2. 

16 Strostelsivo iruboproredor, 1962, No. 1, p. 2. 
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The laying of the gas pipeline from Ordzhonikidze to Tbilisi is also encounter- 
ing obstacles in mountainous regions which are difficult of access: shelves are 
having to be constructed for almost 107 kilometers along mountain slopes to 
carry the pipes, which will pass through tunnels over a distance of three kilo- 
meters and cross 27 rivers.1? 


In future, pipelines will be laid in sections 18—24 meters long. By the end of 
the Seven-Year Plan, 30 percent of all pipes will have their insulation fitted at 
the plant; by 1970, such pipes will form 70 percent of the total. As a result of 
these improvements, welding and assembly work on the spot will be reduced 
and construction of the pipelines will be quicker and cheaper. Pipes of aluminum 
and plastic glass are to be used as well as steel pipes. By 1980, aluminum alloys, 
plastics, asbestos-cement materials and porous panels will be used extensively in 
the construction of surface installations.1® In January 1962, the Central Authority 
of the Gas Industry was given the task of constructing several pipelines of up to 
3,500 kilometers each in the next few years: a triple pipeline is planned from 
Turkmenia vig Aktyubinsk, Kuibyshev and Penza to the central regions and a 
double pipeline from Turkmenia to the Urals; another triple pipeline from the 
Caspian gas-bearing zones to Moscow and Leningrad; and other lines from the 
Orenburg deposits to the north-west of the Soviet Unicn and from the Volgograd 
deposits to the industrial area of the Upper Volga. Underground gasholders will 
be built at points where consumption is high: they will have a total capacity of 
more than 80,000 million cubic meters, whereas the present underground storage 
capacity is 3,000 million.1® Steps will be taken to create a single gas control 
system for the whole of the USSR by connecting all the main pipelines and 
installing electronic computers and automatic remote control. 


a 

According to the current Seven-Year Plan, 26,000 kilometers of gas pipeline 
must be built by 1965, including 5,000 kilometers of branch pipeline leading to 
towns and urban settlements and requiring 4 million tons of steel pipes. In some 
oil-bearing regions, a very difficult problem is posed by the occurrence of free 
hydrogen sulfide, which causes rapid corrosion of the equipment used to win 
petroleum gas. In August 1958, the construction of an askestos-cement pipeline 
for transporting petroleum gas under these conditions was started in Bashkiria. 
The physical relief along the course of the pipeline is fairly even and there is no 
ground water above a depth of three meters; the pipes are being laid at a depth 
of 1.6 meters. The air temperature in the region varies from plus 38° to minus 
46° C. If this pipeline is successful in operation, no doubt others of the same 
type will be built. 2° 


Capital construction planned for the period 1961—80 and the planned gas 
yield for the next twenty years are shown in the following table: 





17 Ibid. 

18 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, November 27, 1961, p. 7. 
19 Gazovaya proatyshlennost, 1962, No. 1, p. 3. 

20 Stroitelstvo truboprovodov, 1962, No. 2, p. 2. 


1961—70 1971—80 1961—80 


Annual Gas Yield by End of Decade ... 310,000—325,000 680,000—720,000 — 
(Millions of Cubic Meters) 

Gas Pipeline Constructed .............. 60,000—76,000 90,000—100,000  150,000—170,000 
(Kilometers) 

Compressor Stations Constructed ....... 210—220 380 600 
(Number) 

Capacity of Compressor Stations........ 7,000-7,500 14,000—15,000 22,500 
(Thousands of Kilowatts) 

Gas Distribution Stations Constructed... 1,300 2,500-2,700 3,900—4,000 


SOURCE: Ekomomicdeskeys gazeta, Ncvember 27, 19¢1, p. 7. 


Liquefied gas is becoming mote and more important in the Soviet Union, | 
especially in those regions where tkere is no natural gas or where it is difficult to 
use it. Thirteen plants for the production of liquefied gas are to be built in 1962 
and 400,000 more apartments are to be supplied with it.21 The following table 
shows ithe actual and planned annval output of liquefied gas (in tons): 


1961 1962* 1963* 1964* í 1965* 
RSFSR .....0-.eeceees 406,000 607,000 1,160,000 2,870,000 4,130,000 
Ukrainian SSR ........ 10,000 10,000 40,000 70,000 100,000 
Azerbaidzhan SSR... 2,000 113,000 150,000 160,000 170,000 
Total c.vccce stoic 418,000 730,000 1,850,000 3,100,000 4,400,000 


NOTE: The total foe 1963 should apparently be 1,250,000. The figare as ıt stands is taken from the source, 
SOURCE Lkenosicheshays gaxtta, October 9, 1961, >. 14. 


The Soviet output of liquid gas is nevertneless small. In 1961, 3,500,000 
people. were using it. It was introduced in 1959 and in the first two years of the 
Seven-Year Plan it was delivered to 500,000 apartments. In the next 5—6 years, 
the State Planning Commission plans to suppl” liquid gas to about 50,000,000 
people. Originally, 33 gas distribu-ion stations were built; another 37 are now 
under construction, as well as eight production plants. The main reason for the 
introduction of liquid gas is the need to reduce the quantity of metal used to 
manufacture pipes. It has been-calculated that £2 tons of metal per thousand of 
the population supplied is used wren the gas is delivered by pipe, while only 
17 tons are used when liquid gas is supplied ir cylinders, so that the respective 
amounts of capital investment involved are 66,000 and 28,000 rubles.## 


The Soviet Union plans to procuce more than twice as much gas as the USA 
by 1980. The following table shows how the yizld of natural and petroleum gas 
has increased since 1950 and gives the planned cutput from 1962 to 1980: 





al Ibid., 1962, No. 1, p. 2. 
= Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, October 9, 1961, p. 14. 
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Cubic Meters 


1950 na. 6,200,000,000 
1951 a es 6,800,000,000 
1952 coeds 7,400,000,000 
1953 aaan. 8,000,000,000 
1954.00.00... 8,800,000,000 
1955.00... 10,000,000,000 
1956 1.00... 13,700,000,000 
1957 ee 20,200,000,000 
1958 ........ 29,800,000,000 
‘Cc eee 37,200,000,000 
1960 ........ ‘47,200,000,000 
1961... 60,900,000,000 
1962* 00. .0.. 71,000,000,000 
1965* 10.2... 150,000,000,000 
1970* ....... 310,000,000,000—325,000,000,000 
1980* 7.2... 680,000,000,000—720,000,000,000 


ne ws Abexystsivo SSSR 9 1960 gota Statutubesky exbsgotetk (The Nationil Economy of the USSR in 1960 
rai Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p 267: Pravda, October 19, 1961, and January 23, 1962, Skonswicheskaya gaxets, December 11, 

It is clear that, at the present rate of increase, the planned production for 
1962, even if it is attained, will in all probability not be doubled in three years, 
while the further increase between 1965 and 1970 seems even less likely. By 1980, 
the deposits of natural and petroleum gas near the center of the European part of 
the USSR will have been exhausted, so that gas will have to be transported over 
long distances to the industrial areas there and in the Urals. Hence the planned 
figures for 1980 seem quite unrealistic. 

The greater part of the future gas yield will be used in industry. The iron and 
steel industry alone will consume up to 85,000 million cubic meters annually, 
while the cement industry will use 42,000 million. It is conjectured that the 
machine construction and metal processing industries will use 20,000 million 
cubic meters and that thermal power stations will be consuming 21 percent of 
the total gas yield by 1965 and up to 40 percent by 1930, or 290,000 million 
cubic meters.*8 

Expenditure on the construction of gas pipelines and manufacture of various 
types of gas furnace should be recouped by reduced running costs. For instance, 
in 1980 the iron and steel industry is expected to use 40—45 percent less coke, 
while the cement industry should produce an extra 25 million tons of cement 
without additional investment. By 1980, the use of gas will save 19,600 million 
rubles,24 which should be more than enough for the further development of the 
gas industry. By 1980 also, natural gas should take first place among Soviet fuel 
resources, thus leaving oil and petroleum products almost exclusively for Soviet 


military needs. G. A. Vvedensky 





23 Thid., November 27, 1961, p. 8. 
u“ Thid. 
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The Position of Industrial Managers in the Soviet Union 


A question which has come to be associated with the industrial growth of 
economically advanced countries in recent decades is the position vis-à-vis society 
and the state of those who are in charge of and control the means of production, 
i.e., the managers. This term spread all over the world after the publication in 
1941 of James Burnham’s book, The Managerial Revolution, an analysis of the 
process whereby the bourgeoisie was replaced by the managers and technical 
intelligentsia as a “ruling class.” 1 In the USSR, tais group comprises the directors 
of large-scale industrial enterprises, who, by virtue of their position, have a 
certain amount of power and social prestige. 


In contrast to the gradual evolution of social and economic forms of industrial 
management in the West, a new apparatus for this purpose was necessitated in 
the USSR by rapid industrialization and was c-eated in a very short time, like 
Soviet industry itself, in accordance with decisions made by the Party. In a 
speech made to senior economic officials in June 1931, Stalin said: 


We do not need just any managerial, technical and engineering personnel. We 
need those who are capable of understanding tae policies of the working class of 
our country; who are capable of adopting them and conscientiously carrying them 
out....This means that our country has entered a phase of its development where 
the working class must create for itself its own industrial and technical intelligentsia 
capable of upholding its interests in production as being those of the ruling class. 
Not a single ruling class has managed to do without its own intelligentsia. There 
is no reason to suppose that the working class of the USSR can do without its 
own industrial and technical intelligentsia either. 


In this speech, Stalin put forward the idea of a new type of worker—the 
“commander of production”—who would unite in himself the qualities of a 
dedicated Communist with those of a specialist in the economy. In endeavoring 
to achieve this unnatural synthesis, the Party leaders made industrial directors 
completely dependent, not only on the state, but also on Party authority, largely 
restricting the possibility of showing personal initiative in industry. This principle 
has been applied in many ways: directors are appointed and removed by state 
authority—formerly by ministries and now by the sovnarkhozes; the director’s 
actions and decisions are controlled by higher planning and state authorities, 
by the State Bank and by organizations such <s those of the Party itself, the 
Komsomol and the trade unions wichin the enterprises. 


The ‘fact that Soviet directors belong to the state apparatus differentiates 
them from Western managers, wh> are only the higher servants of private 
enterprises, and makes them more like the civil servants of state and local govern- 
mental bodies in the West. This resemblance extends to the position in law of 
Soviet directors, who are regarded as functionaries and whose position is laid 





1 James Burnham, The Managerial Revolmion, New York, 1941. 
2 J, V. Stalin, Sochinemya (Works), Moscow, 1952, Vol. XII, p. 66. 
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down in the laws of individual Soviet republics. Thus, in Article 109, Note 1, of the 
Criminal Code of the RSFSR (1926 version), functionaries are defined as those 


. . who occupy permanent or temporary posts in a state (governmental) institution, 
undertaking or equivalent organization or unit which is charged by law with certain 
duties, rights and powers in the execution of economic, administrative, professional 
or other general state tasks.3 


As functionaries, Soviet directors carry special legal responsibilities for their 
economic and administrative acts. According to Article 110 of the same Code, 
exceeding one’s authority or official powers may be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than six months. For failure to use one’s authority (Article 111) and for 
a careless of unconscientious attitude to one’s duties involving delays in business 
and book-keeping, the penalty is imprisonment for up to three years. If a func- 
tionary abuses, exceeds or fails to use his power or is careless in executing his 
duties in such a way that the central administrative apparatus, bank, industrial, 
trade or transport enterprise controlled by him collapses, he may be imprisoned 
for not less than two years (Article 112). 


It is interesting to note that only a minimum pena'ty is given for acts con- 
nected with exceeding one’s powers while those involving inaction have a 
maximum penalty. This indicates that the former may be punished more severely 
than the latter. 

From the very beginning, directors and other specialists were given privileges 
which bore some remote resemblance to the living standard of Western managers. 
This seems partly to have contributed to the formation of an embryonic class of 
privileged functionaries whose authority was limited to the sphere of immediate 
official duties, but whose high post and economic position, permitting them 
to draw on sources of distribution closed to the public, gave them a feeling of 
superiority to those kelow them. 


A system of material incentives for directors was introduced in the form of 
rewards over and above their normal salary for every one percent by which the 
plan was overfulfilled, if the stipulated cost and assortment of the main product 
were adhered to. They also received rewards if the plan was fulfilled for individual 
production sectors. By 1946, this system was in such a chaotic state that it was 
reformed, but the scale of the rewards remaitied practically the same. 


The extent to which the average salary, including rewards, of the director of 
a large undertaking exceeds the average earnings of a worker may be judged 
from data collected by the American economist D. Granick when he was in the 
USSR in 1958. The director of a certain Leningrad factory with more than 
1,100 workers was earning 4,500 (old) rubles a month, while the directors of 
large undertakings under the Moscow Sovnarkhoz were receiving 6,000 to 





3 Ugoloony kodeks RSFSR. Ofitsialny tekst s izmeneniyams na 1 oktyabrya 1953 i s priloxbeniem postatemno- 
sistematizirovannykh materialov (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR: Official Text with Alterations from 
October 1, 1953, and with a Supplement of Materials Arranged According to Article), Moscow, 1953, 
p. 38. 
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7,500 rubles. According to Granick, the averag2 wage of a worker was 800-900 
rubles.4 

It is therefore not surprising tkat, in the process of becoming rich, directors 
and other highly-paid functionarizs have began to acquire many social traits 
which, ate characteristic of richer groups of the population in Western countries 
and which not only do not fit in with the ideal cf the Communist society but even 
affect it internally. Among these traits are the gradual realization of their own 
deservingness and a sort of traditional acceptance of their privileged position, 
which encourage them to claim a dominating tole in society and apply a double - 
moral standard to those around them. Their aew style of living is particularly 
manifest in the urge to display their material advantages and personal success 
by acquiring the symbols of social prestige. Since a certain measure of the parents’ 
prestige is passed on to their chidren, even without the private ownership of 
industrial capital and with limited opportunit-es for bequeathing property, the 
privileged stratum is to a certain 2xtent creating its own succession, which may 
affect the further development of Soviet society. 


Unfortunately, it is impossible to establish what percentage of industrial | 
directors’ children choose to follow their fathers’ profession, but their advantages ' 
over other young people are evident. The children of privileged, well-off parents 
are able to avoid restrictions on entry to higher educational establishments and 
to use their fathers’ official and Party connections for any eventuality in life. 
These advantages mean much more to young Soviet people than they do to 
children of managers in the West. 


The head of an industrial undertaking in the USSR is in a very difficult 
position. He carries enormous responsibility before the state for fulfilling the 
Plan, but his powers are not adequate to sermount the- numerous difficulties 
which result from the extreme rigidity and bureaucracy of the Soviet economic 
system. Where it would suffice for a manager in the West to make a single 
telephone call, the Soviet director has to make many calls to various institutions, 
putting out feelers and making arrangements. Often, in the end, he resorts to 
the illegal exchange of goods. A large part of the director’s time and effort 
used’ to be spent in overcoming production difficulties, which he often did by 
illegal means, thereby risking his career and, in the Stalin. period, his life. It is 
theréfore not surprising that d‘rectors, like other groups of the population, 
should have expected substantial relief after Stalin’s death. 


A speech made by Bulganin in June 1955 shows that the Party leaders were 
aware of the abnormal position o7 industrial d-rectors. At a meeting of the Central 
Committee, he was interrupted ty shouts of epproval when he said: 


At present, the director of an undertaking has no right to use resources to 
carry out organizational and technical measures connected with the introduction 
of advanced technology and suggested improvements. He ıs unable to acquire 





1 D. Granick, Der rote Manager (t-anslation cf Te Red Executive), Dusseldorf, 1960, p. 110. 
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stock and small items of equipment needed to maintain output with the working 
capital. His rights are excessively rest-icted in establishing requirements for staff 
and in using the wages fund. He cannot independently accept and fulfill orders 
from other organizations, even if he has the spare productive capacity in his under- 
taking and the order may be fulfilled without damage to its main program. 


In conclusion, Bulganin said: 


The dizector of an undertaking, a3 an immediate commander of production, 
must have extensive rights in order to carry on his business on a basis of strict 
Abozraschet [financial self-sufficiency] ard must be fully responsible for the rational 
use of all the rescurces placed at his disposal.® 


Nevertheless, the decree which was passed at the end of the Central Com- 
mittee session, “On Extending the Righ-s of Directors of Undertakings,”® seems 
not to have been applied in practice. This is indicated by an article which ap- 
peared in 1962, written by the director of the Irkutsk Plant for Heavy Machine 
Construction, N. Baibuzenko, and entitled “The Barriers Remain.”’ According 
to him, the Committee’s decisions did nothing to change the position of the 
directors, whose initiative was still restricted by the same barriers. Neither did 
the improvements expected from the decentralization of industrial control, begun 
in 1957, materialize. 


The publication of the draft program of the Communist Party gave fresh 
impetus to the directors’ struggle for <heir rights. The statement contained in 
the draft that “the economic independeace and rights of local bodies and under- 
takings will be extended further within the framework of a single economic plan” 
provided directors with a basis on which to discuss the difficulties of their work 
and demand wider authority in the press before the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress took place. ‘The answers given by directors to a questionnaire organized 
by Ekonomicheskaya gazeta show the difficulties in which they find themselves 
and indicate the factors which preven: the normal development of industry.® 
All those who were asked thought that che main obstacle was the system of total, 
central planning, which takes no account of real needs. Particularly unfortunate 
in its effect on the operation of the enterprise is the short-term nature of the 
annual plan: final production targets, which may in part have been considerably 
altered, are sent off only in December. when there is not enough time left to 
change orders whick were given in the middle of the year for raw materials and 
semi-finished products. The annual plan is particularly absurd in undertakings 
where the production process lasts fror three to five years. Often the plans do 
not allow’ for money to be spent on improving equipment, so that expenditure 
incurred in this way has to be covered from the undertaking’s resources. 





5 Tavestia, July 17, 1955. 

8 Thid, July 14, 1955. 

7 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, January 15, 1962. 
8 Ibid., December 18, 1961. 
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The director of the “Krasnoe Sormovo” Flant, M. Yurev, complained that 
his plant was not allowed to introduce new and improved methods: 


‘If I had full powers, I would immediately introduce anything technically new 
if it were of profit to the plant ard the state.. .Someone has calculated that more 
than fifteen different organizations and head officials can fine the director of a 
plant . . . and each one tries as far as hejcan tc regulate the director’s actions and 
to tie his -hands with previous decisions. Sometimes the targets contradict each 
other, sometimes they have not Leen agreed upon with the sovnarkhoz.*® 


Some directors who answered the questionnaire also consider the present 
planning system unjust, since if, under favorakle conditions, a plant overfulfills 
the plan, the plan for the following year will be based on the higher production. 
Plants have therefore started storing any excess output for a leaner year; and 
they are considered the good ones. 

There are also many complaints about outdeted regulations for factories. ‘The 
director of the Tula Combine Plent, Pushkarev, complains that he has to use 
regulations dating from 1953, Paragraph 6 of which reads: “In cases not provided 
for in the present regulations, the plant operates on the basis of the Statute on 
State Industrial Trusts of June 29, 1927.” “An authoritative source for guidance, 
one must admit!” comments Pushkarev.1° 


Interference by higher authorities in the director’s work is so petty that 
before he can hire a cleaner or issue workers with overalls or extend by one day 
the leave of absence of someone away on offscial business, the director has to 
appeal to the sovnarkhoz. There is ground, therefore, for Yurey’s complaint: 


, The time we live in does nct allow ever} step taken by directors of under- 
takings to be regulated by instructions and orders from above. Reorganization of 
the control of industry must be extended to the basic unit of the economy—the 
undertaking.1! 


The director of the Minsk Bearings Plant, P. Yashcheritsyn, suggested that 
directors should hold meetings not only to apply pressure in the usual way, but 
also to exchange experience and have consultations on urgent problems, thus 
foreshadowing an association for the joint protection of professional interests. 

Factory directors want to be given targets covering fairly long periods, so 
that they can choose their own ways and means of achieving them. They also 
consider it necessary to remove all intermediate and parallel authorities in the 
control of industry, leaving ony a single direct link between the undertaking 
and the sovnarkhoz, and to allow the director to make his own agreements and 
business deals with other enterprises which suply his plant. As regards finances, 
directors would prefer the allocation of funds for a longer period of operation 
so that, guided by the real needs of their enterprises, they themselves can de- 
termine how these funds are used without heving to account for every trifle. 





°? Ibid. * 
10 Thid, 
11 pid. 
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Difficulties are also encountered from local Party organizations and those in 
the plant itself in their efforts to control the director’s activities. It is true that, in 
their remarks, the directors avoid referring to this delicate question, but the 
Party press, which is free to take the liberty of doing so, has devoted much 
space to the problem of those directors who are scornful of and hostile to Party 
opinion. To judge by the Party press, this question became particularly acute 
after the decentralization of industrial management, when the danger arose that 
directors and sovnarkhozes, with the connivance of local Party organizations, 
might attempt to establish a joint policy aimed at securing their own plants and 
enterprises by ignoring the interests of others. In an article entitled “The Party 
Spirit of the Economic Worker,” the author, referring to the discussion of 
Khrushchev’s theses at the February 1957 plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee, points out that some economic officials are lacking in Party spirit and 
that since the reform they have been looking at matters from a local point of 
view without considering the interests of the country as a whole.!? An article 
entitled “Local Party Organizations and the Redistribution of Industrial Control” 
urges that directors should not be allowed to ignore Party opinion and that 
economic leaders should be taught that state interests should always be put first. +3 

There are also hints in reports of meetings of Party committees that the 
directors’ complaints and demands were not well received.14 Remarks were made 
at these meetings that directors by no means always used their rights; accusations 
of passivity and of making unfounded criticism of ministries and central offices 
were also leveled against them. Although most directors are themselves Party 
members, they have to fight continually against restrictions of their rights by 
Party organizations and against constant Party control. 

Local Party organizations are given the right to control administrative 
activity in an undertaking by the Party Statutes and are always seeking to extend 
their control. Thus, Zor instance, the July 1959 plenary session of the Party 
‘Central Committee passed measures for “expanding the role of the Party and 
state apparatus, both in the center and locally, in intensifying control of the 
execution of Party and government decisions...and also for improving the 
control of administrative activity.”15 In addition, it was decided to form com- 
missions in the primary Party organizations of industrial and commercial under- 
takings with the purpose of seeing that all workers in the undertaking observe 
state discipline and combatting parochialism and a narrowly official approach. 
In cases “where the managers of the enterprise do not promptly eliminate 
ee found by the commission, the Party committee (bureau) or meet- 
ing... takes measures [for instituting] Party action against them.”1® The com- 





12 Partsinaya xbizn, 1957, No. 8, p. 3. 

13 Ibid., p. 54. 

1 Ibid., p. 35. 

16 Materialy iyunskogo Pitnuma TsK KPSS (Materials of the June Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 39. 

16 M. A. Bishaev, M. M Fedorovich, Organizatsiya upravlensya promyshlennym proizvodstvom (Organi- 
zation of the Management of Industrial Production), Moscow, 1961, pp. 86—87. 
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missions are not allowed to cancel or issue ny administrative order, but must 
appeal through the Party organization to higher governmental or Party bodies, 
if mecessary to the Council of Ministers and the Central Committee. This does 
not, however, reduce the value cf the commissions as the Party’s all-seeing eye 
at the director’s back. 

These measures to limit the director’s freedom of action, together with the 
efforts of the directors themselves to extend their powers, may up to a point 
be regarded as proof of the incompatibility of the interests of the state and Party 
apparatchik, with those of the industrial director. In his work, the director has to 
deal with problems dictated by economic laws, and therefore has to choose 
between these interests and those of the Party apparatus. Since bureaucrats 
and formalists predominate among the workers of the Soviet state, Party and 
planning apparatus, one is tempted to conclude that these bodies are filled from 
the ranks of economic managers whom the regime has succeeded in turning 
into apparatchiki and tendering cblivious to economic interests. 


This would suggest that the authorities have failed to create 4 new type of 
“commander of production” ccmbining the qualities of the apparatchik with 
those of the industrial professional. The permanent conflict between the directors 
and the Party can, at its present stage, affect only the centralized planning system 
by making it more flexible and economical; but anything like a “managerial 
revolution” leading to the establishment of a technocracy is hardly possible, if 
only! because the directors, who are nothing but narrow specialists, simply do 


not possess the necessary qualities for political rule. E Worin 


Soviet Society 


Different Heroes in a Common Setting 


Almost inevitably, when Soviet writers deal with the subject of youth they ` 
raise a number of social problems, some of -hem increasingly acute, concerning 
as they do the new generation and the society of tomorrow, which, according 
to the Party’s plans, should herald a new era for humanity. Writers approach the 
subject in different ways, some showing up the negative features that have to be 
eradicated, others presenting a positive hero invested with the highest qualities. 

Two literary pieces recently published in the Soviet periodical press afford 
a basis for a simple comparison between these two approaches. The author of 
one of them, Aleksandr Yashin, was, incidentally; condemned a few years ago as 
a “seditious” writer: a story oZ his, called “Levers,” gave a forceful demon- 
stration of the hypocrisy that characterizes many Communists, and came in for 
strong disapproval from the critics. Yashin was also on the editorial board of the 
journal Literaturnaya Moskva, which ceasec publication because of the sharp 
criticism it received. 
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Yashin’s story, entitled “The Orphan,” appeared in the journal Moskva. 
It depicts the fate of two country boys, two brothers whose father was killed 
at the front and whose mother died of starvation soon after, so that the children 
were left in the care of their grandmother. The elder of the two, Pavlusha, who 
is the main character, is five years of age when he becomes an orphan. The 
development of his character ia conditions of unbelievable poverty is convinc- 
ingly shown: in early childhocd he develops a capacity for playing the part of 
the poor orphan and makes clever use of it in the struggle for existence. As time 
goes on, he begins to show the most negative traits of character-mercenary 
obsequiousness, heartlessness, deceitfulness and hypocrisy: “If the offender was 
not very big,” we are told, “Pavel would set about him with his fists; if he was, 
Pavel would act by stealth.” 1 


This young boy from the country, apparently too young to know much of 
life, has his own way of asking for things: 

The form of the requests gradually took shape and acquired polish, assuming 
a certain consistent sequence: first he would tell the story of his own hard lot—how 
his father had died in the war and his mother on the agricultural front, leaving 
their two small children complete orphans; then he would say that if it had not 
been for the Soviet government and the kolkhozes they would have starved to 
death. But the Soviets had not deserted the orphans or left them to go begging.® 


The story has a somber background: 


By this time the war was over, but it was still difficult to live. Both he and his 
brother Shurka often went hungry. They had a private cow, but no milk was 
left for the household because the kolkhoz milk farm failed to fulfill its plan year 
after year. They did not have bread of their own either from their personal plot. 


Apart from the poverty, the author shows the terrible backwardness of the 
village, its ignorance and superstition. While still hardly an adolescent, Pavlusha 
tties all the methods he can to leave the village and settle in a town. He uses deceit 
and hypocrisy, acting without regard for his brother and grandmother. Egoism, 
extraordinary callousness and a thievish skill are his main traits. Finally, he 
leaves his grandmother, who aad looked after him, penniless and without a 
roof over her head. 


The story should not be regarded as being merely a geare picture or a psycho- 
logical study. One can detect a >ertain parallel between Pavlusha and the kolkhoz, 
which itself is a sort of orphan it lives on what it can beg or obtain by deceit, 
being incapable of creative worx. A hint of this is given in a very naive form at 
the beginning of the story: in a conversation between Pavlusha and the son of a 
‘kolkhoz brigade leader, the latter advises him not to learn his lessons: 


“Don’t they give you any lessons?” Pavel asked in amazement. 
“Yes. Dad also gets a lot of jobs at the kolkhoz, but what does he do?.. .”4 


1 Moskva, 1962, No. 6, p. 15. 
2 Ibid., p. 43. 

3 Thid., p. 5. 

* Thid., p. 13. 
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On another occasion, the brigade leader himself speaks openly in his cups and 
instructs the children how to deceive the authcrities and get money for nothing: 


... you have to be clever. You kave to show that you are active, that’s what I say, 
you have to put yourself forwarc and show in-erest.5 


With regard to the parasitic nature of the kolkhoz, Pavlusha’s brother re- 
marks: 


What does the chairman do? He’s alwave expecting help. It would probably 


be better 1f he were to rely a lttle less on the zovernment.® 


Thus the title of the story acquires a symbolic meaning, the parallel between 
the main character and the kolkhaz being felt cn many occasions. It is interesting 
to compare it to another work, a play by Vera Panova entitled “How Are You 
Getting On, Lad?” which has ancther country youth as its hero, though of quite 
a different character. 


The play differs from the realism of Yashia’s story in that it is written cine- 
matographically: earlier events aze brought to life in flashbacks and reality is 
interwoven with the hero’s imaginings. Formaly speaking, the work is decadent, 
symbolist in its dramaturgy and reminiscent of the methods of Maeterlinck. 
Nevertheless, Yashin’s story anc Panova’s play have much in common with 
regard to content. 


The hero of the play, young Evgeny Zabctkin, leaves the village to work in 
the town. He is an idealist of the Erst water, inspired with the brightest hopes and 
dreams. He thinks: “What a lot or roads! It mzkes one feel dizzy ... What towns 
shall I see? What seas? What mountains?”? He believes in the one great love and 
in people’s honesty. With these feelings and his noble impulses he arrives in 
Moscow, gets a job in an instrument plant, obtains his qualifications fairly quickly 
and even receives 2 room in a new house. Everything seems to be going well: 


And here 1s Zabotkin ın his rice new sutt, his hair newly combed, going through 
the brightly lit entrance-hall of the city club. 


A large mirror. Zabotkin looks at himself with simple pleasure. He pulls down 
his jacket and straightens his tie 8 


But he is forced into a collision with realty, which is coarse, egoistic, mer- 
cenary and unscrupulous. Soon his illusions zre shattered for the first time. He 
meets a working girl who is at first sight weak and defenseless. She gains his 
sympathy with the story of how her fathez died in the war and her mother 
married again; she, a weak girl, had decided to live independently and work, but 
was unable to obtain permission to stay in Mo=cow. To help her out, he agrees to 
a fictitious marriage, which in Moscow involves only observing certain formalities 





5 Ibid., p. 14. 

8 Ibid., p. 25. 

7 Teatr, 1962, No. 7, p. 4. 
8 Ibid., p.7 
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at the registry office. After this, the girl is given accommodation by the plant 
where she has found work, but some time later this weak, defenseless creature 
takes away Zabotkin’s room. He is left with nowhere to live and goes to Tadzhiki- 
stan to work on a construction site, but ke does not altogether lose his illusions. 
He tells a female traveling-companion of the loss of his apartment without 
resentment or disappcintment: 


And how she g-abbed my room from under my feet! I don’t know, I thought 
to myself, I haven’t seen anything of Lfe yet. Pd better go and see what it’s all 
about. So I said to her: “Be happy, organize your life as you like, Pm offl...’® 


At the new place, Evgeny meets new people and his honesty and credulity 
bring fresh disaster; he is arrested and avoids a long term of imprisonment only 
by accident. His illusions are shattered and there remain only his hopes. Among 
these, there is a girl from the same village as himself who happens also to be 
working on the construction site. An important conversation takes place between 
Zabotkin and an old half-drunken driver, Vasya, who has a young wife some- 
where else. Zabotkin asks whether he is not afraid that his wife might be un- 
faithful to him: 


Vasya : No. That doesn’t happen in sur village, unfaithful wives. 
Zabotkin : What do you mean—it doesn’t happen? 

Vasya : It just doesn’t happen. 

Zabotkin: No one ts ever unfaithful ro anyone else? 

Vasya : No one ever to anyone. 

Zabotkin : There is such a village? 

Vasya : There is such a village. 

Zabotkin : Ohl What a village!1° 


When he has to leave his job as the result of a scandal, he bids farewell to the 
driver: 
It’s a big world. There are many roeds ... Which cities shall I see now? What 
seas? Perhaps PU go and look for that village of F yont, where no one ever .. 
There is such a village, you say? 


Vasya: Of course. Without such a village, people would be badly off.. .14 


It would be wrong, however, to assume from the behavior of Yashin’s hero 
and that of the subsidiary figures in Panova’s play that such a catastrophic change 
in the human spirit has taken place as tc destroy all good impulses and implant 
only the robber instinct. It is clear from these two works that it is the conditions 
under which people live in the Communist system that are at fault: the kolkhoz 
workers who trick the authorities and perform their work carelessly do this 
because of the economic system and the extreme material shortages. The girl 





9 Thid., p. 19. 
10 Ibid., p. 28. 
11 Jbid., p. 38. 


who takes advantage of Zabotkin's naive creculity, in spite of her reprehensible 
action, would hardly have done so if she had not found herself in what she 
herself calls a vicious circle. The story and tke play demonstrate the unrealistic 
nature of the clauses in the new Party Program relating to the “creation of 
Communist relations,” the “building of a new life” and the rise of the New Man. 


A. Gaev 


Soviet Labor Resources ir: the Next Decade 


In the West, there is a prevalent idea that the labor resources of the Soviet 
Union in general, and its military potential in particular, exceed those of Western 
states and are almost inexhaustibl2. Such a view is in fact scarcely realistic: our 
ideas of the Soviet labor force arz exaggerated, particularly with respect to the 
male population. 

Data on the age groups of the Soviet population and the ratio between males 
and females are available for the beginning of 1959, and some for 1960 and 1961. 
Before analysing these data, it should be noted that the difference between males 
and females in the Soviet population, which was 5 million in 1926 and 7,100,000 
in 1939, had grown to 20,800,000 by the time of the 1959 census. The following 
table shows the numbers of males and females from 1926 to 1961: 


Total Females per 

Date of Census Males Females Population 1,000 Males 
December 17, 1926 .... 71,000,000 76,000,000 147,000,000 1,074 
January 17, 1939 ...... 81,700,000 88,300,000 170,500,000* 1,088 
January 15, 1959 ...... 94,000,000 114,800,000 208,800,000 1,229 
January 1, 1960** ..... 95,200,000 116,400,000 212,300,000 1,213 
January 1, 1961** ..... 97,900,000 118,300,000 216,200,000 1,208 


* This figure relates to the boandaries of the USSR poor to September 17, 1939, 1e, the population of the present western 
oblasts of the Ukraine and Belorussia, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estocia 1s not inchided 


** Estimates. 
SOURCE Norodwoe oer shes ar aes 1960 zodi Statisticheshy exbegedbuk (The National Economy of the USSR ın 1960: A 


Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, 

A closer examination shows that the difference between the numbers of males 
and females in 1926, 1939 and 1959 related only to the adult population (i.e., those 
aged 18 and over); in 1959, it related to those aged 32 and over. It will be seen 
that the female surplus fell by 300,000 in 195) and by another 100,000 in 1960. 
In 1959, the number of females below 32 years of age was 240,000 less than the 
corresponding number of males: 92,460,000 a3 against 62,700,000.2 The number 
of children of up to 15 years of age was 63,496,000, constituting 30.4 percent 
of the population; of these, 32,331,000 were boys and 31,165,000 girls. The 
following table shows data on the age groups of children for January 15, 1959: 


1 Narodnoe khozyarstvo SSSR » 1960 gedu: Statistiucbesky exbegoduk (The National Economy of the 


USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Mcscow, 1961, p. 12, /zvestia, May 10, 1959. 
2 Tapestia, May 10, 1959. 
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Percentage of Percentage of 
Population Population 
Up to 2 Years cf Age ..i.... 14,531,000 7.0 2.330 
From 3 to 6 Years ... a 20 18,825,000 9.0 2.250 
From 7 to 10 Years ....... 17,036,000. 8.1 2.025 
From 11 to 15 Years ...... 13,034,000 6.3 1.260 
Total sssri siss 63,426,000 30.4 = 


i SOURCE: Zhuashebiny s deti o SSSR Statistucbeshy sbornik (Women and Chikdren in the USSR: A Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 
1, p. 59. 


Data on age groups in the population are available from the 1959 census and 
that of January 17, 1939, which relates to the present boundaries of the USSR, 
but separate figures for males and females are available for 1959 only. In 1939, 
the total population of the USSR, including the western oblasts of the Ukraine, 
Belorussia, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, was 190,700,000, of which 
102,000,000 were of working age (i.e., women between the ages of 16 and 55; 
men between 16 and 60), constituting 53.4 percent of the whole population. Of 
these people of working age, 48,000,000 were men, making up 25.2 percent of 
the entire population and 52.5 percent cf the male population of the USSR, 
and 54,000,000 were women, constituting 28.2 percent of the entire population 
and 54.4 percent of the female populatior. By 1959, the population of working 
age amounted to 119,800,000, i.e., 58.4 percent of the whole, consisting of 
55,100,000 men and 64,700,000 women. The men of working age formed 26.4 
percent of the whole and 58.6 percent of the male population, while the women 
formed 31 percent of the whole and 56 percent of the female population. Thus, 
in the twenty years from 1939 to 1959, the population of working age increased 
by almost 18,000,000, i.e., by 17.5 percent, while the general increase in the whole 
population for the same period was only 9.5 percent. This difference is a result 
of a decline in the number of children, ceused by a reduced birthrate and high 
child mortality during and immediately after World War IL. 


A total of 3,300,000 people of working age receiving pensions on account of 
infirmity? must be excluded from the working population for 1959, but allowance 
must also be made for those who, althouga over the working age, continued to 
work. Of these there were 10,700,000, including 5,900,000 in state, cooperative 
and social undertakings and institutions aad 4,800,000 in agriculture-members 
of the families of kolkhozniks and others possessing personal plots.‘ In addition, 
about 480,000 youths of up to 16 years of age worked on kolkhozes, largely 
during the harvest, and another 120,000 were receiving industrial and other 
training.” Thus, the total labor reserve of the Soviet Union in January 1959 was 
127,800,000, or 61 percent of the populaticn. 


According to the 1959 census, this figure was made up as follows: 





3 P. G. Podyachitkh, Naselenie SSSR (The Population of the USSR), Moscow, 1961, pp. 130—31. 
“4 Thid., p. 131. 
5 Ibid. 
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Workers in State, Cooperative aad Social Unders- 
takings and Institutions end All Other Hired 


Workers disc tepisieata ick cae weeks = 63,000,000 49.3 
Kolkhozniks s s rroi redt cece eee eee eee 32,300,000 25.3 
Dependants Engaged in ChiH Care and n 

Domestic Work ........ cece eee ee eee 12,800,000 . 10.0 


| Members of che Families of Kckhoz and Other 
Workers aad EPP ys Engaged oa 


Personal lots aae ae ota 9,900,000 1.7 
Non-Working Students .... ......eeeee eens “5,800,000 4.6 
Armed FOrCeS... ..eseeeeeeesceueseeeeeeeees 3,600,000 2.8 
Independent Peasants and Craftsmen ..... ss 300,000 02 
Others... cece Marts arena Aie 100,000 0.1 

Total os sec era a Blows ies 127,800,000 100.0 


SOURCE P.G Podyachikh, Naselows SSSR. (Ike Population of the USSR), Moscow, 1961, p 132 


This table shows that 95,300,000 persons were engaged in what is officially 
termed the “public sector” of the national economy. If the categories of those 
engaged in farming personal plots, independent workers and students be included, 
the total number of working people becomes 111,300,000 and the percentage of 
the labor reserve which was actually occupied is then 87.1; of the male labor 
reserve, 91 percent was occupi2d (including the armed forces, 97.5 percent) 
and of the female, 84 percent.® 


The following table compares the percentage of employment in the USA and 
the USSR (the data on the USA rzlate to 1958 and are taken from a Soviet source): 


| USA USSR 

Employed és bei ties nne aa AE ees 69.3 84.9 

Engaged in Domestic Work.... ........ Seca tie ien 19.3 10.4 

Noa-Working Students of 1¢ and Over ......... : 6.7 4.7 
Unemployed ogo. cides ainei e E D a 4.7 — 

Labor Resources, Excluding Armed Fozces ... 100.0 100.0 


i 
SOURCE P G Podyachikh. Naselems SSSR (The Population of th- USSR), Mcscow, 1961, p 133. 


In absolute figures, the USA had 69,200,000 employed and the USSR- 
108,500,000, so that in the USSR the labor theoretically available for use in 
emergency is only 15.1 percent of the total labor force, or 19,300,000, whereas 
in the USA it forms 30.7 percenz of the total labor force of 99,700,000 according 
to data relating to 1958, i.e., 11,000,000 more than in the USSR.” Analysis of the 
labor reserves not occupied in the public sector of the national economy (students, 
housewives and unemployed) gives the folowing picture. Of the 30,400,000 
who come into these categories in the USA, the percentage of those who could 
work in an emergency is much Higher than in the USSR-the USA has 11,400,000 
students and unemployed alone. The numer of those employed in domestic 





‘8 Ibid., p. 133. 
7 Ibid. 
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work in the USA is much higher thaa in the USSR, not only in absolute 
figures—19,300,000 compared with 13,300.000—but also in percentages of the total 
labor reserve—19.3 against 10.4. 


Between 1939 and 1959, the percentage of those employed in the public 
sector of the national economy, related to the total population of the USSR, 
rose from 46.2 to 47.5,8 largely as a resalt of women’s taking up employment. 
In 1939, females formed 34 percent of those employed, while in 1959 the figure 
was 44 percent; in the USA, it was 30 pe=cent in 1959, 


The Soviet leaders hope to make great gains by freeing women from domestic 
work, but there are the following complications. There are 11,600,000 women 
engaged in domestic work; 2,700,000 of them are mothers with children of 
between 7 and 14 years of age and 5,200,000 have children under 7,° so that 
they can hardly be considered a potential labor force. In the USSR, about 33 
percent of all women of working age ar2 engaged in domestic work and in the 
USA-53.1 percent, i.e., of 44,000,000 women between the ages of 16 and 54, 
about 24,400,000 are housewives. 1° 


Statistics show that the position witk regard to labor reserves in the Soviet 
Union is already serious. Up to the present, rural areas have been the main 
source of additional labor for industry, but farming itself is now adversely 
affected. In order to free more labor, agriculture must be much more thoroughly 
mechanized, which is impossible in a short space of time. The large increase 
which has been planned in deliveries of machines and equipment to agriculture 
has been dictated not only by the necessity for increasing agricultural output, 
but also by the need for extra labor from the kolkhozes envisaged by the in- 
dustrialization plans approved by the Twenty-Second Party Congress. 


A second source which the Soviet government wants to tap is provided by 
those who are engaged in domestic worx and the cultivation of personal plots. 
In recent years, measures have been taken to reduce the scale of private agriculture 
by restricting the size and number of personal plots. The number of kolkhoznik 
households fell from 19,800,000 to 17,100,000 between 1955 and 1960, as shown 
in the following table: 


Kolkhoznik Households 
C7 19,900,000 
1953.......00. 19,700,000 
POSS aA oti 19,800,000 
1958... 18,800,000 
TOGO bs foes cbical 18,500,000 
1960... anaa. 17,100,000 


SOURCE: Narsdsos Absayaittve SSSR 9 1960 godu: Statistrcbe_ty exbegoduk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1950: A 
Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, p. 495. 





8 Chislennost, sostav i razmeeshchenie nastleniya SSSR: Kratkis itogi vsesoyuznoi perepisi naseleniya 1959 
(The Numbers, Composition and Distribution of the Population of the USSR: The Significance in Brief 
of the All-Union Population Census 1959), Moscow, 1961, p. 43. 

® Podyachikh, op. eif., p. 135. 

10 Demographic Yearbook 1960: Population Trends, United Nations, New York, 1960, pp. 190—93. 
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This decrease relates mostly to the RSFSR and the Ukrainian and Belorussian 
SSR’s. 

For the last three years (1959-61), the average annual increase in the adult 
population, i.e., those over the age of eighteen, in the whole of the USSR has 
been just over 1,200,000. This figure is very low in comparison with the period 
from ,1946 to 1959, when the arnual averags was 2,700,000 and the absolute 
figures varied from 2,000,000 to 3,500,000. Tae decrease of more than one half 
is a result of conditions during the war: those reaching eighteen from 1959 
onwards were born between 1941 and 1945, when the birthrate was less than half 
what it had been in the last years of the thirties—38—39 births per thousand of 
the population in 1936-39 and 15—18 in‘1942-47. High child mortality during 
and immediately after the war has also contributed to the decrease.11 


An increase in the adult population does not always correspond to one in the 
working population, particularly in countries like the USSR where the structure 
of thë population according to age has been disturbed. Between 1959 and 1961, 
about 10,000,000 people reached the age of eighteen and about 5,700,000 passed 
the upper working age limit, i.e., 1,800,000 men reached the age of 60 and 
3,900,000 women reached 55, so that the ~orking population increased by 
4,300,000 while the adult population as a whcle rose by 3,610,000. In the same 
period, the number of workers and employees =n the public sector of the national 
economy rose from 56,500,000 or January 1, 1959, to 66,000,000 on January 1, 
1962.' About 1,500,000 of these are accounted for by the members of producers’ 
cooperatives, who in 1960 were transferred to the category of workers and 
employees,! so that the clear increase in the cumber of workers and employees 
was 8,000,000, while the increase in the numter of people of working age was 
only 4,300,000. This can only be accounted for by the influx of 3,700,000 workers 
from the kolkhozes. (This trend is, incidentally, only part, although an important 
part, of a considerable tendency cn the part of the kolkhoz working population 
to decline. Since it is the younger ones that are attracted into the town, the 
proportion of older people among the kolkhoz population is increasing, and there 
is reason to believe that the total decrease in tze kolkhoz population of working 
age during the three years here under consideration was over 4,000,000. If this 
process continues, there may be a further fall of 5,000,000 in the agricultural 
working population by 1965, so zhat with 24,500,000 in 195945 and 20,500,000 
in 1962, it might be only 16,500,C00 by 1965 =nd less than 10,000,000 by 1970.) 

In the last three years, the number of sovxhozniks has risen by 1,400,000,24 
a fact which may be attributed to the “sovkkozization” of the kolkhozes, i.e., 
conversion of kolkhoz into sovkhoz land. The -oss of manpower on the kolkhozes 
during the last three years thereZore stands to the gain in manpower on the 





u Vesinik, Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munic-, 1956, No. 4, p. 49. 

12 Narodnoe kbozyatstvo SSSR. v 1966 godu..., p. 633. 

13 Ibid., p. 25. (This is the average number for the yeaz The figure given in the table above is the 
number recordec at the time of the census.) 

M Ibid., p. 543. 
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sovkhozes in the relation of 2.64 to 1, so that if all the kolkhozes were now to 
be changed into sovkhozes at least 12,735,000 workers would be made available 
for industry. Measures which are now being carried out in agriculture are intended 
to facilitate a large reduction in the number of people employed and the use of 
those thus made available in other branches of the economy. 


For a correct appraisal of the position in the USSR with regard to labor 
resources, a comparison should be made with the United States. The total popula- 
tion of the USA on July 1, 1960, was over 180,500,000, including 89,300,000 
males and 91,200,000 females;15 that of the USSR, on the same date, may be 
estimated at 214,250,000, with 96,900,000 males and 117,350,000 females.16 
Thus, the greater part of the difference in population relates to females, of which 
the USSR had over 25,000,000 more than the USA. 

In 1959, there were 111,600,000 people of working age in the USSR, including 
52,550,000 males and 59,050,000 females, and if those between 16 and 18 years 
of age are added, this figure becomes 119,800,000, including 55,100,000 males and 
64,700,000 females. 1? The USA had a working age population of 88,500,000, 
including 45,700,000 males and 42,800,000 females; with those between 16 and 
18, the total is 93,700,000, comprising 48,250,000 males and 45,450,000 females.18 

Thus, the male population of working age in the USSR is only 6,850,000 
greater than that of the USA. The Soviet male population between the ages of 
34 and 59, however, includes even now more than 6,000,000 invalids of World 
War II, so that the manpower balance in favor of the USSR is only about 
750,000. It should also be noted that the Soviet Union has 19,000,000 industrial 
workers, i.e., almost 75 percent more than the USA,?° which means that the 
number of male workers in heavy industry who could not be replaced by females 
in the event of war is 5,000,000—6,000,000 greater in the USSR than in the USA. 
This entails a corresponding decrease in Soviet military manpower. 

The following table shows the growth in the labor resources of the USA and 
the USSR which may be expected between 1960 and 1972: 


USSR 
1960 1962 1967 1972 

Males ...... 55,000,000 57,500,000 62,900,000 70,200,000 
Females .... 65,200,000 65,800,000 67,700,000 72,400,000 
Total ...... 120,200,000 123,300,000 130,600,000 142,600,000 

USA 
Males ...... 48,350,000 50,000,000 54,600,000 59,600,000 
Females .... 45,450,000 46,450,000 50,400,000 55,800,000 
Total ...... 93,800,000 96,450,000 105,000,000 115,400,000 


SOURCE. Demagrapiec Yearbook 1950. Populetwa Trends, United Nations, New York, 1960, p. 190—93 


18 Demographis Yearbook 1960... , los. cit. 

16 Narodnoe kbhozyaisivo SSSR v 1960 godu..., p. 8 

17 Chislonnost, sostav i razmeshchenie naseleniya SSSR... , p. 23. 
18 Demographic Yearbook 1960... , loc. cit. 

19 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR v 1960 godu..., p. 838. 

20 Thid., p. 216. 
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It:can be seen that the figure by which the Soviet total exceeds that of the 
USA twill vary only slightly in the next ten years, reaching 27,200,000 by 1972. 
If war invalids be discounted, Soviet superiority in manpower is 1,500,000 in 
1962 and will be 4,600,000 by 1972. The female population of the USSR, however, 
exceeds that of the USA by 19,750,000 in 1962 and will still do so in 1972 by 
16,600,000. ` 

Alnormal balance between the male and female labor resources in the USSR 
will be attained only when all age groups whzre females outnumber males have 
passed the upper working age limit, i.e., by 1983. Y. P. Mironenko 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Since its establishment, the European Common Market has attracted a good 
deal of attention from the Soviet press, which has dubbed it “the integration of 
monopolistic capital” and is doing its best to present it as a threat to world peace. 

The journal Problemy mira i sotsializma (1962, No. 7) contains an article 
entitled “New Developments in the ‘Integration’ of Monopolistic Capital” and 
prepared by the Institute of World Economics and International Relations of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, in which an attempt is made to define by 
means of a theoretical analysis the social and economic nature and political goals 
of this “integration.” 

Monopolistic “integration” is an objective process to which the development 
of contempozary capitalistic production has given birth; at the same time, it bears 
the imprint of the development of the greatest contradiction of our time. At the 
present stage, when socialism is becoming the decisive factor of mankind and the 
national liberation movement has led to the collapse of the colonial system, decaying 
capitalism is seizing upon “integration” as a last resort (page 15). 

With the aid of quotations from Lenin, the authors assert that the Common 
Market is a “constructive answer” to the growing might of socialism, a means 
of retaining the colonial and semi-colonial world within the orbit of imperialism. 
They say: 

The initiators and leaders of the “integration” policy regard it as a new “Holy 
Alliance” of the capitalist countries in the fight against sccialism, against the 
workers’ general democratic and national liberation movement (sbid.). 

‘They proceed to describe the new movement as exploiting state monopolies 
to divide and redivide the world market in violation of legitimate historical 
tendencies. Again it is assigned an aggressive character: 

Monopolistic “irtegration” is a new form of attack by monopolistic capital 
upon the vital interests of the masses of the people, the product and a new form 
of manifestation of inter-imperialist conflicts (page 16). 

While attacking the Common Market, however, the Communist theoreticians 
acknowledge its economically progressive nature: * 

The “Common Market” is not simply the arithmetical sum of the national 
markets of the countries taking part in it. There is no doubt that even in its distorted 
capitalist forms economic “integration” to a certain extent extends the field of 
application of the forces of production (sbid.). ; 

They mention factors which by no means fit in with the economic crisis of 
which so much is normally said in the Communist press. We read, for example: 


When this group was formed, it was joined by countries whose economy was 
already growing at a relatively fast rate. Both before and after the formation of 
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the “Common Market,” the growth of the West European economy was based 
on such factors as the large-scale renewal and extension of basic capital at a time 
when the scientific-technical revolution was proceeding apace in the world, the 
changing structure of the national economy according to trades and the creation 


of new types of production (page 17). 


In order to minimize the importance of this progress, the Communist theore- 
ticians insist upon the negative character of the movement from the social and 
economic points of view: 


} 

` The sharp edge of the measures for “integration” is directed against the work- 
ing class. The further “integration” and the concentration and rationalization of 
production connected with it proceed, the more the degree of exploitation of the 
proletariat grows. Everywhere the intensiveness of the workers’ labor has increased, 
as the growth of industrial injuries and the number oz cases of occupational disease 
shows (tbsd.). 


The authors give a table showing the increase in the number of strikes since 
1956, although the Common Market came in-o existence considerably later. 


Especial attention is devoted to the rapidly growing economy of Western 
Germany. We read: 


_ Even now, the German Federal Republic is producing as great a volume of indus- 
strial goods as France and Italy taken together, and she is noticeably farther ahead of 
France than in 1937. Western Germany accounts for 45 percent of the industrial 
production of all the countries in the “Common Market,” 46 percent of the steel 
smelted, 40 percent of the cement, 42 percent of the electric power generated and 
51 percent of the automobiles. Of the 42 largest trusts of “integrated” Europe, 
22 are West German; of the ten leading moropolies, eight have their headquarters 
in the German Federal Republic (page 19). 


It is not surprising that the authors finally raise the point what attitude should 
be taken toward the Common Market. They say: 


The new phase in monopolistic “integration” confronts all anti-imperialist 
forces with a number of fresh problems; in particular, it raises the necessity of new 
forms and methods for carrying on the fight. The revolutionary workers’ move- 
ment marches in the vanguard of this fight age 22). 


The article is followed by a note on the European Economic Community, © 
containing an account of the Treaty of Rom=2 and a chronicle of events relating 
to the EEC from January 1, 1958, to June 1, 1962. 


The same issue contains an article by I]. R. Campbell on Britain and the 
Common Market. Speaking in the name of British Communists, the writer 
does his best to undermine the negotiations at present going on on this 
question. He employs the usual Communist device of invoking the interests of 
the people, whose champion the Communist Party claims to be. He declares: 


The fight over the question of Britain’s entry into the “Common Market” 
bas been acquiring even greater urgency during the last few months of this year. 
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But there is still time to consolidate the main forces of the British people in the 
struggle against joining this archreactionary political and economic organization 
of monopolistic cap:tal, which has nothing to do with the real unification of Europe 
and represents a threat to peace throughout the world (page 34). 


The Central Committee’s organ Kommunist has for some time been regularly 
printing a section entitled “Economic Problems in the Construction of Com- 
munism,” in which the state of the economy in the Communist bloc and espec- 
ially in the USSR is dealt with. The July issue (1962, No. 10) contains in this 
section an atticle by V. Stepakov calling for the full use of capital equipment. 
He discloses that capital equipment at Soviet industrial enterprises is often very 
poorly exploited and sometimes left entirely unused. He quotes a number of 
examples and continues: 


Unfortunately, the list is not exbausted by the examples quoted. If it were 
possible to reduce by one half, if no more, the amount of uninstalled equipment 
and to put the rest into operation, the national economy would, according to the 
most modest estimates, receive from machine building enterprises in 1961 additional 
production equivalent to a sum exceeding two thousand million rubles (page 43). 


Then there is an article on “Further Possibilities of Lowering Production 
Costs,” by M. Makovetskaya, which also discusses faults in the economy. It 
appears that there is need for economies in the use of raw materials, fuel and 
equipment. The author again quotes a number of examples to show the diffi- 
culties involved, and the insistent demand that a solution be found suggests that 
the position is as yet far from being satisfactory. 


Another organ of the Party Central Committee, Partiinaya zhizn, also devotes 
attention to economic problems, but takes a more definite, practical approach. 
In an article called “At the Head of the Struggle for Scientific and Technical 
Progress” (1962, No. 14), Secretary of the Party Committee of the Urals Machine 
Building Plant P. Voronov attempts to show the leading part played by the Party 
in Soviet industry. Consequently, he begins, like so many other Soviet authors, 
with positive examples. He speaks of the technical improvements to be seen in the 
machines manufactured by his plant: 


A particularly vivid example of bold creative technical work 1s the creation of 
the automatic blooming mill “1300,” which is now being produced... . All tech- 
nological processes cn the mill will be automatic, from the acceptance of the ingots 
to the’delivery of the final product. This will make it possible to reduce running 
costs by 500,000 rubles a year and greatly lower the number of workers required 
to run it (page 15). 


The author has much to say about “creative initiative,” which he represents 
as being the fruit of hard work by the factory’s Party organization. Likewise, he 
stresses the strengthening of the links between production and science, which 
he also ascribes to the efforts of the Communists. While he portrays the control 
exercized by the Party organization as a most important factor in the life of the 
enterprise, the stress laid upon the efforts made by the Communists makes it 
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sufficiently clear that all is not well with the work of the enterprise. The writer 
says, for example: 


It is essential that we continue to improv= the forms and methods used by the 
Party for controlling the execution of measutes for accelerating technical progress. 
It has to be admitted that we have not yet brcught all commissions to the necessary 
degree of activity; some of them work unsystematically, sometimes ignoring cases 
of stagnation, routine and inefficiency (page 21). 


A somewhat different approach is takec by the Komsomol’s main organ 
Molodot kommunist to economic questions. Sicce this journal’s principal task is to 
arouse enthusiasm among young people, it virtually confines itself to material 
describing achievements in the economic field. In this particular case, the July 
issue (1962, No. 7) is devoted to the World Youth Festival in Helsinki, and so 
the propaganda tone is especially pronounced. It contains a section headed 
“About the Things That Are Most Important,” in which we find an article by 
I. Aleksandrov called “Communism is Created by Hard Work.” A number of 
negative examples have been carefully collected from economic life in the United 
States in order to show the difference between the West and the Soviet Union. 
It goes without saying that every effort is made to present Soviet industry in the 
best light, but even here the author has to mention some negative features: 


.. but, strange as it may sound, at the blast furnaces of many other enterprises 
workers of the gas industry are emploving old-fashioned methods. Maybe they 
don’t know here about the inrovation introduced by the workers of Kuznetsk? 
That is hard to imagine, for the rationalizers of Kuznetsk have sent drawings of 
theic improvement to all metallurgical enterprises in the country. But in some 
places people won’t have anything to do wii what is new (page 51). 


It would seem that the achievement of the ambitious goal set in the new 
Party Program and the Twenty-Year Plan, the building of a “material and 
technical basis for Communism,” is linked with tremendous problems which, 
certain positive achievements notwithstanding, make it doubtful whether the 
plan. is really feasible. 

A. Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for by 5. Stolte; “The Party Leadership Seeks an 


the Study of the USSR: 

ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVI- 
ETICA, No.3, 1962, 100 pp. (in Spanish.) 

This issue ccntains the following articles: “The 
Political Signifcance of the. Twenty-Second Party 
Congress,” by A. Avtorkhanov; “Socialist Real- 
ism in Ast,” by A.Gaev; “Latin American 
Studies in the USSR,” by P. Urban; “Reactions 
to the Twenty-Second Congress in the Com- 
munist Camp,” by <A. Kashin; “Moscow's 
COMECON Empire—Colonialism or Liberation?” 
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Organizational Solution to the Agricultural 
Crisis,” by A. Babich; “Penal Policy Becomes 
More Severe,” by Y. Mironenko; “The Problem 
of Raising the Living Standard in the USSR,” 
by E. Glovinsky; “The ‘Permanent Purge’ in the 
New Party Program,” by H. Akhminov; and 
“Tte Principle of Selective Rehabilitation,” by 
P. Fedenko. This issue also contains a supplement 
giving the leading positions and personalities in 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
Soviet Government as of July 1, 1962, 


BORIS PASTERNAK: A COLLECTION 
OF ARTICLES ON HIS WORKS, Series I 
(Printed Editions), No. 65, 1962, 252 pp. (In 
Russian.) 

The collection opens with some comments by 
G. P. Struve on Pasternak’s definition of poetry 
given to the International Congress of Writers 
held in Paris in 1935. Boris Zaltsev’s brief re- 
collections of Pasternak are fallowed by A. Gaev’s 
article on Dostor Zkivago. In an article reprinted 
from Nory zburnal (The New Review), New York, 
No. 56, 1959,* Fedor Stepun deals with the 
reasons for the Soviet attacks on Pasternak. 
N. A. Poplyuiko-Anatoleva writes on the philo- 
sophical elements in Pasternak’s work. Three 
further articles are concerned with aspects of 
Dostor Zhivago : I. Mezhakov-Koryakin writes on 
the problem of personality in the novel; D. D. 
Obolensky on Dr, Zhivago’s verse; and L. Rzhev- 
sky on the language and style of the novel. 
Pasternak’s early prose and lyrics are dealt with 
in articles by V. A. Aleksandrova and I, N. Bush- 
man respectively. Two further contributions by 
G. P. Struve relate to the selection of Pasternak’s 
verse which was published in the USSR in 1961 


and to an account by Ilya Ehrenburg of the 1935 
Congress in Paris. A second article by I. N. Bush- 
man considers the influence of Rilke on Pasternak. 
The last article in the collection, by V. S. Frank, 
deals with Pasternak’s philosophy of poetry. 


* 


I. N. SHUMILIN, Sovist Higher Education, 
Series I (Printed Editione), No. 67, 1962, 178 pp. 
(In English.) 

This volume provides a brief but nevertheless 
comprehensive survey of the development of edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union since the Revolution. 
The various chapters deal both chronologically 
with the succession of plans drawn up, and in many 
cases later discardec, for reshaping the educational 
system, and also with the organization of schools 
and colleges at different levels. The appendices in- 
clude excerpts from Khrushchev’s 1958 memo- 
tandum on education, the salient points of the 1958 
“Theses” of Soviet educational reform, the section 
of the new Party Program dealing with education, 
and an exhaustive list of Soviet institutions of 
higher education. 
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22 


23 


24 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ibe Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 21 to August 10, 1962 


July 
Publication of Central Statistical Authority's 
report on tke fulfillment of the state economic 
plan for the first half of 1962. 
Khrushchev watches a naval trainirg exer- 
cise in which surface vessels and submarines 
atmed with atomic rockets take part. 


Conclusion of talks between delegations of the 
USSR and Chinese Academies of Science and 
signing of a plan for scientific collaboration 
during the current year. - 

Report that the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet has awarded decorations to the members 
of the crew of an atomic submarine for having 
carried out a special government assignment. 

Opening in Moscow of Eighth International 
Anti-Cancer Congress, attended by delegations 
from nearly 70 countries. 

Announcement of conference held ia Mos- 
cow July 20—21 of senior judicial functionaries 
of the RSFSR. 

Opening of the thirty-third international fur 
auctions in Leningrad. 

Arrival in Odessa of Secretary General of 
the French Communist Party Thorez for a rest. 


Khrushchev returns to Moscow after traveling 
through northern regions of the USSR. 
Opening of the sixth session of the RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet. i 
Publication of a declaration on the neutrality 
of Laos. 
Large iron ore deposits discovered in 
Zaporozhe. 


Khrushchev receives US Ambassador Thomp- 
son on a farewell visit. 

First Deputy Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers Mikoyan returns to 
Moscow from Delhi. { 

Opening of Limnological Institute in Lenin- 
grad, with branches in Karelia, Yakutia and 
theiKola Peninsula. 


Meeting between Khrushchev and First Secre- 
tary of the Mongolian Party Central Com- 
mittee and Premier Y. Tsedenbal. 
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Departure of 700 young Soviet men and 
women for the Eighth World Youth Festival 
ia Helsinki. : 

Opening in Moscow of tenth plenary seasion 
cf the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions. 

Khrushchev receives the Moroccan Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev receives the Ambassador of the 
Mal: Republic. 

The Syrian Ambassador pays a farewell 
visit to Khrushchev. 

German Ambassador Kroll and Deputy 
Foreign Minister Semenov exchange protocols 
extending the German-Soviet agreement of 
£ pril 25, 1958, on trade and navigation, 

Completion of the 822-kilometer Krasnodar 
gas pipeline. 

US Ambassador Thompson leaves the USSR. 

Opening of a meeting of RSFSR local 


' Farty workers in the Communist Party 
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Central Committee. 


Arrival in Moscow of a delegation from the 
National Assembly of Mali, headed by the 
Chairman. 

Opening of a teacher’s training college 
(pedagogical institute) at Kokchetav, in 
Kazakhstan. 


Launching of “Kosmos-7” satellite. 
Termination of the Eighth International 
Anti-Cancer Congress. 
The Kremenchug Hydroelectric Power 
Station on the Volga begins operation. 


International Horse Fair opens in Moscow. 


President Nasser receives the editors of 
Pravda aad Jzessta, P. A. Satyokov and A. L 
Adzhubei, in Carro. 

Publication of a speech made by Khrushchev 
ata meeting on the putting into operation of 
the Kremenchug Power Station. 

Opening of a meeting of the committee of 
the USSR Parliamentary Group under its 
chairman, I. V. Spiridonov. 
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Completion of tests on the Azerbaidzhan rail- 
toad of a locomotive wich runs on liquefied 
gas. i 
August 

Signing ın Havana ofa Soviet-Cuban agreement 
on postal, telephone and telegraph communi- 
cations. 

The non-magnetic schooner “Zarya” leaves 
Vladivostok with scientists from the Institute 


of Terrestrial Magnetism. the Ionosphere and 
Propagation of Radio Waves on board. 


Arrival of a delegation of Somali businessmen 
in Moscow. 

The “Bakr,” a vessel built on order from 
the UAR and equipped to detect oil deposits 
under the sea bed, leaves for testing in the 
Black Sea. 

Plenary session of the Uzbek Party Central 
Committee. 

Parliamentary delegation from Mali received 
by Chairman of the Coureil of the Union of 
the Supreme Soviet I. V. Spiridonov and 


Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 


J. V. Peive. 

Mikoyan receives the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Firat borehole drilled on the site of a 
projected geothermal pcwer station, with 
turbines driven by hot springs, near Petro- 
pavlovsk. 


Arrival of delegation of Soviet journalists in 
Budapest for the International Congress of 
Journalists, 

Arrival in Moscow of Vice-President of 
Liberia. 

Publication of speech made by Khrushchev 
in Kursk Oblast on July 28. 

Large nitrate factory working on natural 
gas from Stavropol begins operation at 
Nevinnomyask (Northern Caucasus). 


4 Announcement that President Kekkonen of 


Finland is to visit the Soviet Union in October 
at the personal invitation of Khrushchev. 

Arrival in Leningrad of civic dignitaries 
from Milan. 

Publication of Khrushchev’s message of 
greeting to the Eighth International Conference 
on Banning Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons, 
held in Tokyo. 


r 
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Presidium of Soviet Committee for Defense 
of Peace meets to discuss results of World 
Congress for Universal Disarmament and 
Peace, held in Moscow July 4—19. 

Syrian Ambassador pays farewell visit to 
Mikoyan. 


Announcement that a plenary meeting of the 
USSR Supreme Court has discussed the work 
of judicial bodies to counteract bribery. 

Opening in Tomsk of new Institute of Radio 
and Electronics. 

Report of the signing of a Soviet-Cuban 
agreement on Soviet assistance for the Cuban 
fishing industry. 

Khrushchev congratulates Alexander Busta- 
mente on Jamaica’s attainment of independent 
status. 

Spiridonov receives British'Labor MP J. D. 
Cronin, 


Signing of a Soviet-Cuban agreement on Soviet 
assistance in training Cuban technical special- 
ists. 

Opening of a new line, 8.9 kilometers in 
length, on the Moscow subway. 

Arrival in Simferopol of the King of 
Afghanistan on an unofficial visit at Khrush- 
chev’s invitation. 

Mikoyan receives Chairman of the National 
Executive Committee of the British Labor 
Party Harold Wilson. 

Conference of sentor RSFSR offictals on 
agricultural questions held in Party Central 
Committee. 


Khrushchev and Brezhnev visit the King of 
Afghanistan in the Crimea. 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers adopt resolution on individual and 
cooperative housing canstruction. 


8 Arrival of a delegation of Japanese business- 


men 


The King of Afghanistan visits Khrushchev. 


9 Graduation in Yaroslavl of the first students 


of the University of Scientific Atheism. 
Technological institute opened at Ulan- 
Ude. 
Arrival in Alziers of a Soviet steamer 
bnnging 6,500 tons of wheat. 


10 Arrival in Moscow of two Venezuelan parlia- 


mentary deputies at the invitation of the Par- 
liamentary Group of the USSR. 
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Changes and Appointments 


' July F. E. Titov in connection with the latter’s 
31 F. T. Gusev replaced by N. D. Belokhvostikov transfer to other duties. 
as Ambassador to Sweden in connection with S. N. Usmanov replaced by A. Khaidarov 
his transfer to other duties. as Secretary and Bureau member of the 
Central Committee of the Uzbek Communist 
August Farty in connection with his transfer to other 
3 V. A. Karlov made a member of the Central cuties. 


Committee aad elected Second Sectetary and 
Bureau member of the Central Committee of 9 E. S. Nemchina appointed Ambassador to the 
the Uzbek Communist Party to replace Congo. 


Erratum 


In the last line of the entry for June 8 in the “Caronicle” on page 50 of the Bulletin for July 1962, 
“O. ‘Tsedenbal” should read “Y. TsedenbaL.” 


New Contributors 


Vorontrsrn, S. Born in 1926 in Yugoslavia. Graduated in 1960 from Frankfort University in sociol- 
ogy. Has published work in various journals. Now or the staff of the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR in Murich. 
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Available Soon! 


THE USSR AND THE FUTURE 


An Analysis of the New Program 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO, Editor 


This important new book combines the talents of 16 leading scholars 
from Great Britain, the United States and Germany in a penetrating 
analysis of the new Party Program adopted by the CPSU at its Twenty- 
Second Congress in October 1961. All facets of the new CPSU Program 
are examined by these specialists in the study of Soviet affairs and world 
Communism. Professor Leonard Schapiro, of the University of London, 
supervised the compilation of the manuscript and is editor of the volume. 

In addition to more than 250 pages of textual analysis, the book also 
contains the complete official English translation of the 45,000-word 
CPSU Program of 1961, as well as the text of the last previous Party 
Program of 1919, as appendices. 

Contributors to the work, in addition to Leonard Schapiro, are: Wolfgang 
Leonhard (Cologne), Richard Pipes (Harvard University), S. V. Utechin 
(Oxford), Peter Wiles (Brandeis University), Alfred Zauberman (London 
School of Economics), Erik Boettcher (Stuttgart University), Ivo Lapenna 
(London School of Economics), George Lichtheim (London), Victor 
Frank (London), George Denicke (Washington), Solomon M. Schwarz 
(New York), Vera Alexandrova (New York), Nikolai Galay (Munich), 
Christian Duevel (Munich) and Simon Kabysh (Munich). 

This symposium, which unites in a single volume contributions from 
writers from different lands and engaged in various academic fields, is 
sponsored by the Institute for the Study of the USSR, which is publishing 
it in Munich. An American and Canadian edition is published by 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., of New York. (Previously advertised under 
the title Soviet Blueprint for the Future.) 


Price $1.50 (DM 6.00 or 10s. 0d.) 
Order from your bookdealer or from 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Mannhardtstrasse 6 - 8 Munich 22 - Germany 
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ARTICLES 


‘Comecon Trade and Soviet Foreign Policy 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


1 


For some time, the Communist press has been stepping up its attacks upon 
the European Common Market, which it represents as an economic form of 
“neocolonialism” and as a threat to world peace. At a meeting held in Moscow 
in honor of Modibo Keita, President of the Mali Republic, Khrushchev declared 
on May 30: 


In fact, the European Economic Community is nothing but a state-monopolistic 
organization of the West European financial oligarchy, which threatens the interests 
of all peoples and world peace, since it is being exploited by aggressive circles in 
NATO to accelerate the arms race.1 


In the same speech, Khrushchev proposed the calling of an international 
conference to establish an international trade organization. This proposal was 
put forward in more concrete form in the communiqué on the deliberations of 
the Communist and workers’ parties of the Comecon countries, held in Moscow 
on June 6 and 7, 1962, as follows: 


The socialist countries are fully developing among themselves economic 
collaboration and perfecting its forms. At the same time, they stand for the extension 
of world trade, which helps to consolidate world peace. It became clear during the 
consultations that the Comecon countries desire the further development of their 
external trade with the capitalist countries. The Comecon countries desire the calling 
of an international conference which would discuss the establishment of such an 
international trade organization as would embrace all zanes and countries without 
distinction.® 





1 Népsxabadsdg, Budapest, May 31, 1962. 
3 Tbid., June 9, 1962. 


Two points may be noted here. First, as already pointed out, the official 
repetition of Khrusachev’s call for the creation of an international trade organiza- 
tion, and second, the fact that, despite this proposal, the need for further devel- 
oping, economic collaboration witain the Correcon bloc and also with the capi- 
talist countries is stressed from the outset, before such an organization has been 
set up. This would suggest that the call for such an international all-embracing 
organization was not meant to be taken too seriously, so far as the immediate 
future is concerned at least, or else that it was a piece of empty propaganda 
directed against the Common Market, the attrzction of which for many countries 

ily becoming more obvious, as are also the fears of certain other countries 
which for various reasons will remain outside the organization. 

It cannot as yet be said whether or not the USSR will take practical steps in 
the foreseeable future to put its proposal into effect. For the moment all that is 
clear is that Moscow is desirous of knitting together more firmly the trade and 
economic cooperation of the Comecon countries with one another and also ‘with 
the rest of the world in order to exploit it as a weapon in the conduct of foreign 
policy. It is clearly intended to make Comecon’s foreign trade more politically 
effective with regard to the other Communist-ruled countries, the important 
industrial countries of the West, particularly the Common Market, and the 
underdeveloped countries. 


The Soviet desire to consolidate the unity of Comecon is clear not only eon 
the communiqué on the Comecon party conference but also from the circum- 
stances in which this conference took place Two further passages from this 
communiqué are worth quoting: 


The participants in the deliberations are of the opinion that they can successfully 
attain and realize the goals that were set az the conference of November 1960 
attended by’ representatives from 81 Communist and workers’ parties and the 
gtandiose tasks that were laid down in connection with the construction of Com- 
munism at the Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union only when the countries of the socialist world system work together even 
more closely economically, sc-entifically and technically and when they create even 
more advantageous conditions for extending and properly organizing the socialist 
division of labor. . 


The following passage is even more sigrificant: 


The conference recognized that an enhancement of the role, authority and 
responsibility of all Comecon organs is an essential precondition for the continued 
successful economic cooperation of the Comecon countries. The conference elab- 
orated concrete measures for attaining these goals. 


While this declaration and others like it stress the need for “yet closer coop- 
écition” between the “countries of the socialis: world system” and for “enhancing 
the authority of all Comecon organs,” it is noteworthy that not a single observer 
from Communist China, Albania, North Kozea or North Vietnam was present 
at these deliberations. On the other hand, Mongolia was represented and even 


admitted to membership of the Comecon organization, even though this neces- 
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sitated a modification of the Comecon statutes. The absence of observers from 
China, North Vietnam and Northern Korea is all the more remarkable in that 
they had attended most of the more important Comecon meetings even after 
the dispute between Moscow and Tirana had begun. Another noteworthy point 
is that the communiqué on the recent deliberations carefully avoids all reference 
to the relation of these countries to the rest of the Communist-ruled world. 

Hitherto, Comecon has always been considered as a body embracing ‘the 
European countries of the Communist bloc: according to Article II, Paragraph 2 
of its statutes, only the possibility of admitting other European countries as 
members was provided for.‘ In this way, all suspicion that the exclusion of Com- 
munist countries in Asia might be due to tensions within the Communist bloc 
was neatly removed. Now one single country from the Communist bloc in Asia, 
a country whose purely Asiatic character is beyond dispute, has been admitted by 
special emendation of the organization’s statutes, but the other Communist 
countries in Asia remain excluded. This clearly indicates a certain exclusiveness 
about the Comecon bloc vis-a-vis the other Communist-ruled countries, and it is 
not difficult to guess that this exclusiveness will considerably influence the trade 
policy of the Comecon countries. 

For some time, Moscow has been keeping Albania under economic pressure, 
and China will also have to be prepared for a further reduction in the volume 
of her trade with Comecon. This process actually began in 1960, although not 
all Comecon members followed Moscow’s example immediately. The following 
table gives data concerning the trade of the USSR and four other members of 
Comecon with “centrally planned economies other than in Eastern Europe,” 
i.e., with the non-European members of the Communist bloc, in 1959 and 1960: 


EXPORTS 
slovakia Hungary Poland Rumania USSR 
Value ın 1960’ (Millions of Dollars) ...... 133 49 61 29 964 
Increase over Preceding Year (Percentage) 
ERE E E EEE 4.4 ~27.7 —28.7 23.3 47.3 
Tn 19608 os a aei -1.6 4.2 10.9 —21.6 ~14.5 
Share ın Total Exports (Percentage): 
8S Tn 1959 E Satie hari owte wise 3 7.8 6.1 4.8 7.1 20.7 
Tn 1960.20 tioa aasa eiea 6.9 5.7 4.6 4.0 17.3 
IMPORTS 
Value tn 1960 (Millions of Dollars) ...... 107 43 56 29 1,002 
Increase over Preceding Year (Percentage): 
E1959 esis fei oc Godan de veers 10.3 30.6 56.0 77.8 23.5 
Ta 1960 01.5. vues sla aka va E -1.8 —8.5 —12.5 —9.4 —17.6 
Share ın Total Imports (Percentage): 
aE EAEE E inis as stein selene 6.8 5.9 4.5 6.4 24.0 
Ey 1960 cis aceite ted ETT 5.9 4.5 3.7 4.4 17.8 


SOURCE Hronom Bullet fer Europe, Vol. XII, No. 1, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, p. 23, 


3 Ibid., Jane 10, 1962. 
1 Gosetzblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, Berlin, No. 29, May 10, 1960. 





It:is clear from these figures that the USSR well-nigh monopolizes the trade 
of Comecon with the other Communist countries, so that she can exert economic 
pressure on these countries on her own if necessary. That she is prepared to do so 
is shown by her breaking off of trade relations with Albania last year.5 On that 
occasion, China, despite her own economic difficulties, filled the gap and by 1961 
she accounted for 59.1 percent of Albania’s foreign trade.* 


The aim of Moscow’s present policy within Comecon is to strengthen Come- 
con’s: : autarky vis-a-vis Western Europe, apparently because the USSR would 
like to become less dependent upon West European deliveries of machinery. The 
“fundamental principles of the international socialist division of labor,” adopted 
at the Moscow discussions of June 6—7, 1962, describe the development of heavy 
industry, especially of machine construction, as “the principal means of over- 
coming economic backwardness.”’ That this primarily implies a stepping up of 
machine production in the people’s democracies may be seen, for example, from 
the resolution adopted by the Hungarian Party Central Committee during its 
session of June 28-29, 1962, on the state of the machine building industry and 
its “further tasks.” 8 


The Moscow discussions oe little that was new to say about the position 
of the underdeveloped countries. All that they were offered were flourishes such 
as the following, taken from the “fundamental principles” adopted there: 


| The socialist world system contributes activ ely toward establishing the principles 
of sovereignty, equality and mutual advantage in international economic relations. 
The socialist countries are developing their economic cooperation with the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America on the basis of these principles, and this coopera- 
tion is an important factor in the economic and political progress of the young 
national states.® 


So long as Moscow can insist on the tightening of relations within the Comecon 
bloc, it will be in a position to exploit not only its own external trade but also that 
of the other Comecon members as a means of effecting its policies outside the 
group. It is not generally appreciated how great the significance of the external 
trade| of these countries for Moscow can be: in fact, it is considerably greater in 
volume than that of the USSR. The total volume of the external trade of the 
USSR was 8,648,000,000 dollars in 1958, 10,514,000,000 dollars in 1959, and 
11,040,000, 000 dollars in 1960, while that of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Eastern 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and Rumania, taken together, was .11,531, 13,693 
and 15,168 million dollars in the same three years respectively.1° 


Moscow’s intention to knit the members of Comecon more firmly together 
and the measures taken to this end do not signify the adoption of any new policy: 


5| See Stefan C. Stolte, ‘Albania Under Economic Pressure from Moscow,” Bulletin, 1962, No. 3. 
s ae i popwllit, Tuana, March 29, 1962. 
7| Pravda, June 17, 1962. 
8" Népszabadsag, July 1, 1962. 
9 | Pravda, Jene 17, 1962. 
1o ‘Econom S Sın vey of Europe in 1966, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, chap. Il, p. 14. 
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they merely indicate that there is less cohesion in that body than before. External 
trade has always been one of Moscow’s most effective means of keeping these 
countries firmly tied to the Soviet Union. Indeed, the “‘sovietization” of these 
countries was marked by a radical change in the orientation of their external trade. 
While Stalin was still alive, they had not only undergone internal social and 
economic revolutions, but had already gone far to being incorporated in a system 
of economic self-sufficiency. One year after Stalin’s death, they were conducting 
scarcely more than one quarter of their external trade with non-Communist 
countries. The following table shows in percentages the proportions of their 
external trade accounted for in 1937, 1948 and 1954 by the Soviet Union, other 
(actual or future) members of the Comecon bloc and the rest of the world: 


Eastern Czecho- 

In 1937: Germany slovakia Poland Hungary Romanla Bulgara 
USSR, soseen orainean ia — 1 1 — 1 — 
Other Comeccn Countries .. — 10 6 13 17 12 

, Rest of the World ......... — 89 93 87 82 88 

In 1948: 

USSR vss cata tees! 16 23 17 34 56 
Other Comecon Countries . 1 19 f 17 17 36 27 
Rest of the World ......... 25 69 60 66 30 17 

In 1954 
USSR ics eee eee aah bans 44 36 38 30 72 45 
Other Comecon Countries .. 31 39 32 36} 42 
Rest of the World ......... 25 25 30 34 28 13 


SOURCES: United Nations Werld Beensmes Survey 1955, New York, 1956, p. 113, Ecwomis Ballet far Earope, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 
United Nations, Geneva, 1956, p. 82, and Vwesinyapa torgeriye siran narodros demokratii (The Foreign Trade of the People’s Democracies), 
Moscow, 1955, pp. 41—42. 

From these figures, it is clear that a number of countries which in 1937 carried 
on virtually no trade with the Soviet Union were later drawn into another market 
dominated by the USSR. Even though, however, all resolutions adopted by 
Comecon in this field subsequently called for a continuation and development 
of this movement toward autarky, the USSR has been unable to prevent a tend- 
ency in the opposite direction in some of the people’s democracies. The propor- 
tions of the total external trade of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and Rumania 
ac€ounted for by the USSR, the other members of Comecon, other Communist 
countries, and the rest of the world in 1960 and the percentage of their total 
external trade in 1965 which should according to plan be accounted for by the 
“eastern trade area,” i.e., the Communist bloc, comprising Comecon, Communist 
China, Mongolia, North Korea and North Vietnam, are given in the table on 
page 8. 

The plan figures for 1965 shown in this table suggest an intention to increase 
the autarky of Comecon; on the other hand, this autarky, the degree of dependence 
of Comecon members upon the Comecon market, has actually gone down since 
1954—to the extent of 5, 6, 11 and 16 percent in the cases of Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland respectively. In the meantime, another factor has 
emerged, viz., trade with the other Communist-ruled countries, principally China, 
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and even so among the four Comecon membess mentioned only Hungary shows a 
slight decrease of 1 percent in the share of her total volume of external trade 
accounted for by the non-Communist world: in the cases of Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland it has gone up by 2, 5 and 10 percent respectively. Thus, 
three countries in this group, including the two that have the greatest volume 
of foreign trade, have increasec their trade with the non-Communist world, 
not only in absolute figures but also in proportion to the total volume of their 
foreign trade. In 1960, the foreign trade of Czechoslovakia amounted to 3,745 
million dollars and of Poand to 2,821 million dollars, whereas that of Hungary 
amounted to 1,826 million dollars and of Rumania to 1,365 million dollars.11 


Distribution of the External Trade of Four East Eurspean Countries by Main Regions in 1960 
and the Share of the Communist Bloc Planned for 1965 
(Percentages) 


: Czechc- 

In 1960: slovakia Hungary Poland Rumania 
USSR 22.6040 Shae Diaa aR eae as 34 29 29 39 
Other Comecon Countries ..... 2 cece eee eeee 30 32 25 27 
Other Communist Countries .......... c.. : 7 6 5 4 
Rest of the World . ....... 6 cece eee e cece eee 30 33 40 30 

In 1965: - 

Communist Bloc.. .. a. 0 cece eee cece eee 75 75 65 
l 
| No data available, 


NOTE. In the case of Cxacchoslovakia, the planned percentage for 1964 also includ=s trade with Yugoslavia. 


SOURCES. Percentages for 1960 calculated on the baas of Beonemic Britten for Eurcpt, Vol XT, No 1, United Nattons, Geneva, 
1961, p. 23. Percentages for 1965 taksn from Eronemis Sarscy of Exrops ia 19-2, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. IN, p 45. 


These tendencies clearly indicate a trend toward independence, which may 
also be seen in the relation of the other Comecon members to Albania. They all 
followed Moscow’s example in ideologically damning Albania’s “Stalinism,” but 
did not cooperate in the economic blockade which Moscow imposed. It is, of 
course, this trend that the latest decisions and resolutions of Comecon are 
intended to counteract, and the military and therefore also political weakness 
of certain people’s democracies in Europe will probably facilitate a tightening 
up of discipline within Comecon for a certain time; but the existence of Com- 
munist China alone confronts Moscow with te possibility that certain Comeaon 
members will, as Albania has already done, seek another champion in order to 
enhance their own independence. 


We have noted that the desire for closer cooperation within Comecon is 
partly a reaction to the presence of the European Economic Community, and 
that the USSR wants to become less dependent upon West European deliveries 
of machinery. One feature of the trade between Comecon and Western Europe 
is that the former imports more in the way of industrial products than it exports 
and makes up the difference with deliveries of raw materials. The following table 
shows the proportions accounted for by raw materials and industrial products 





11! Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XIU, No. 1, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, p. 23. 
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in the total volume of trade between Western and (including the USSR) Eastern 
Europe in the two periods January—September 1959 and January—September 1960 
(in millions of dollars and percentages): 











Comecon Exports Comecon Imports —————- 
1959 - 1960 1959 1960 
Total tme Teann ra 1,428.6 1,699.0 1,158.7 1,448.0 
Raw Materials and Mineral Fuels. 621.2 (48.4%) 763.6 (44.9%) 177.4 (15.3%) 186.7 (12.2%) 
Manufactures . ....0...-. 0000 433.2 (30.3%) 552.0 (32.5%) 840.5 (72.5%) 1,121.9 (77.5%) 


SOURCE: Evromeneis Bulletin for Exreps, Vol. XII, No 1, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, p. 33. 


The purpose of Moscow’s latest policy in intra~Comecon relations is to reduce 
this dependence upon West European deliveries of machinery, not so much in 
the interest of the Comecon countries as a whole as in order to encourage the 
further development of Soviet industry. The intention is, in fact, that the other 
members of Comecon should supply more industrial products to the USSR and 
in return import yet greater quantities of Soviet raw materials than is the case at 
present. In 1959, Soviet trade with these countries was as follows (in millions of 
dollats and percentages): 


Soviet Imports Soviet Exports 
Total Tare Pastels Parasia al ge eet 2,519 2,950 
Machinery and Industrial Equipment. 1,040 (41.3%) 368 (12.5%) 
Consumer Goods (Manufactures) ... 415 (16.5%) 76 ( 2.6%) 
Raw Materials uois ocene 749 (29.7%) 2,121 (71.9%) 


SOURCE: Vmesbagaya torgosipe SSSR xa 1959 god (Foreign Trade of the USSR’ in 1959), Moscow, 1960. 


The most important supplier of industrial products to the USSR, not only 
within Comecon but of all countries trading with the USSR, is Eastern Germany. 
Without taking account of this fact, it would be impossible to understand 
Soviet policy on the German question. On March 5 of this year, Mikoyan declared 
at the Leipzig Fair: 


The German Democratic Republic is our biggest trading partner. To her falls 
about one-fifth of the foreign trade turnover of the Soviet Union, which for her 
part occupies first place in the foreign trade of the German Democratic Republic. 

- © Our foreign trade turnover with the German Democratic Republic amounts to about 
two thousand million rubles: that is more than the entire foreign trade turnover 
of the USSR in the year 1938.13 


` This year, for example, Soviet imports from Eastern Germany consist exclu- 
sively of valuable capital equipment and other industrial products, for which 
she is paying for the most part with raw materials.13 It is usual to regard such 
commercial relations as being more profitable for the partner that supplies the 
industrial goods, but in this case, as in the USSR’s trade relations with the other 
members of Comecon, the situation is reversed, not only because here the USSR 
is in a position to fix the prices herself to a large extent, but also because the 


123 Neuss Deutschland, Berlin, March 6, 1962. 
13 Ibid, 
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Industries of these countries are so fully occupied with supplying the Soviet 
Union that their own industrialization is being retarded. This applies, for example, 
to shipbuilding in Poland and to the consrzuction of amphibious vessels in 
Hungary. It is significant that Eastern Germany, i.e., that country of Eastern 
Europe that is economically most closely bound to the USSR, frequently finds 
herself unable to carry out her plans for investment. In 1960, she was supposed 
to increase her investments by 14.5 percent ov=r those for the previous year, but 
managed in fact to attain an increase of only 9 percent.14 Reports that she was 
again unable to fulfill her investment plans in 1961 would appear to be borne out 
by the fact that on March 5, 1962, the USSR made available to Eastern Germany 
a further credit of 280 million zubles, or 310,200,000 dollars.15 


The USSR’s trade relations with the oth=r members of Comecon evince a 
Soviet desire, not merely to dominate them economically and place them at the 
service of Soviet industrializaticn, but to develop, within the autarky of Comecon, 
a pronounced degree of autarky for the USSE. The fact that the total volume of 
Soviet external trade is smaller than that of <1] the other members of Comecon 
taken together cannot be explained by a relative weakness on the part of the 
Soviet economy: the USSR’s comparatively limited activity in the field of foreign 
trade is simply the consequence of a deliberately autarkist economic policy, 
which is usual when a state is engaged in soms form of struggle or is preparing 
for a, war and consequently wishes to make -tself as independent of the world 
market as possible. If we ask ourselves what war this might be, the answer is not 
necessarily another wozld conflict, this time involving atomic weapons. According 
to Khrushchev, “peaceful coexistence” is a “continuation of the struggle between 
two social systems,” which is “an economic and ideological, not a military 
struggle.”1¢ If we take these declarations of Khrushchev’s seriously, then the 
main!lines of the USSR’s commercial policy become easy to understand: the 
Soviet Union is building up for herself an economic autarky based on a high 
degree of industrialization, thus equipping herself for the decisive economic war 
to come. 

That the USSR is striving to achieve such an economic position quite delib- 
erately is borne out by figures relating to the vear 1961. In that year, the volume 
of Soviet foreign trade was planned to increase by 6.5 percent: in fact, the increåse ` 
was only 4 percent, even though the output of Soviet industry rose by 9.2 percent 
instead of the planned 8.8 percent.}? 


The actual extent to which the USSR has already achieved a position of 
economic autarky cannot be finally established by means of statistical data. The 
vatious sources available do not exactly agree with one another, but they do 
make it clear that in the USSR the tendency in this direction is incomparably 
greater than elsewhere in the industrialized countries of the world. We may quote 


14 Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, chap. II, p. 12. 

18 Neses Deutschland, Match 6, 1962. 

18 Tzpestia, October 14, 1959. 

17 Neépszabadsag, Decemter 21, 1960, and January 23, 1962. 
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the following data for 1957. In that year, the per capita volume of external trade 
in the Comecon countries, in old rubles (4 rubles = 1 dollar), was: 


USSR ereere tee kee ete dik sessed seman e ees 166 
Eastern Germany ....... ccc c cece eee e eee eeee 787 
Czechoslovakia ...... 2c cece cece eee eeeenes 817 
Hungary, f2s4/52 48 EENE SNEER TAAIE ETR 472 
Polad i naran ede aaa a aA a s 312 
Bülgatia oe scdavsasstew eden Ong nsec ard St 364 
RUMANIA sos. shad as woke wed Gees aa A ta 180 


SOURCE Mirssopa ekonomika 1 mexbdsncrodays etnosben'yu, 1959, No. 4, p. 33 


In the same year, corresponding figures for certain other countries, again in 
old rubles, were: 


United States onesha ice iaiia ee vs 788 
Great Britain soe .diag sisted geetew wectigegien wets 1,582 
PENCE ANE E nn eleven alae EE 1,014 
Western Germany... .. ec ce ese ae e eee eeeeneee 1,242 


SOURCE: Nowy drop, Warsaw, January 1961, p. 88. 


According to various sources, the total value of the USSR’s external trade in 
relation to the national income is very small. According to O. Bogomolov, this 
relation was only “a few” percent for the USSR, whereas in Czechoslovakia and in 
Hungary it amounted to more than one-quarter.18 The central organ of the 
Hungarian Communist Party considers the difference even greater: 

In 1961, the total value of Hungary’s foreign trade was as high as 60 percent 
of the national income. The situation is similar in Czechoslovakia and the German 


Democratic Republic, whereas the same relation in the Soviet Union amounts to 
only 2 percent.1® 


Since for Moscow it is important that the Comecon countries acquire increas- 
ing economic self-sufficiency as a group but (except for the USSR) not on their 
own, the people’s democracies are being forced by Moscow into the front line in 
the movement toward economic expansion in the underdeveloped countries. In 
the total volume of exports from Comecon to these countries, the USSR’s share 
is smaller than that of the other Comecon members taken together. We have 
available data relevant to this point from only five Comecon countries, but they 
are sufficient to give a fairly clear picture. The following table shows the extent or 
the trade, in millions of dollars, between the USSR and four other members of 
Comecon and the underdeveloped countries in 1960 and the percentage it formed 
of the former’s total trade: 





— Expors ———- _ ———— Imports 
To Under- trom Un ler- 
developed developed 
Total Countries Total Countries 
USSR eroek nia ao ENEA 5,563 362 (6.5%) 5,630 636 (11.3%) 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and Poland’. sisce sec ccee ved doe 4,838 448 (9.3%), 4,919 473 (9.6%) 


SOURCE, Calculated on the basis of Eronomse Bulletin fer Garope, Vol. XIII, No. 1, United Naunns, Geneva, 1961, p 23 
18 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1960, No. 1, p. 14. 
18 Népszabadség, April 12, 1962. 
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Tt will be seen that of the toral value of exports from the Comecon bloc to the 
underdeveloped regions, the USSR accounted for 44.7 percent, whereas of the 
total value of imports from these regions, she accounted for 63.0 percent. Thus, 
the greater part of goods. delivered from Comecon to, the underdeveloped 
countries comes from the satellites, while most of the raw materials supplied by 
the underdeveloped countries go to the USSR, which as far as possible tries to 
monopolize the supply of raw materials to her satellites. 

The figures just quoted are also noteworthy as being less than might be 
expected. The five members of Comecon for which data are given had in 1960 a 
total volume of trade with the underdeveloped countries of 1,919 million dollars. 
Even if we take Eastern Germany and Bulgaria into account and assume their 
turnover with these countries in 1960 to have been roughly equal to that of 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania respectively, tke total volume of Comecon trade 
with the underdeveloped countries can hardly have been above 2,500 million 
dollars. This is no enormous sum. Imports into the OEEC countries from the 
“primary producing areas,” i.e., all countries outside Europe, North America 
and Japan, in 1960 had already reached the value of 11,619 million dollars by the 
end of the third quarter of that year.?° It is therefore not surprising that represen- 
tatives of the Mali Republic should continue to negotiate in Brussels for the 
association of theit country with the EEC even when Khrushchev was visiting 
the President of the republic in Moscow and attacking the EEC. 

The main weakness of Comecon in its efforts to expand its influence abroad is 
the very limitation of its share in world trade. In 1957, no more than 8.4 percent 
of total world exports went to the Comecon countries; in 1958, the proportion 
was 9.1 percent; in 1959, 10.2 percent; and in 1960, 10.1 percent. In 1960, Comecon 
exports to the primary exporting areas (excluding Communist China and other 
Asian countries in the eastern trade area) coastituted only 0.6 percent of total 
world exports. At the same time, exports from Western Europe to these same 
regions made up 11.1 percent of total world exports.* 

'. It is clear from these figures that the prospects for expanding- Comecon trade 
are modest indeed. Even Soviet development aid has noticeably diminished in 
the last few years. According to a Soviet source, Moscow distributed between 
1954 and 1960 “more than 10,000 million” olc rubles’ worth of long-term credits 
as economic aid,?* i.e., more than 2,500 million dollars’ worth of Soviet develop- 
ment'aid in seven years, or 350—360 million dollars on the average per year. For 
the year 1961, all that is known of fresh Soviet credits is that one of 30 million 
dollars was granted to Pakistan?3 and one cf 44,400,000 dollars to Somalia,*4 
making a total of 74,400,000 dollars. In the current yeat, only Tunisia so far has 
received a credit from the USSR, for 25 million rubles, i.e., 27,750, oon dollars. ?6 


30 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XDI, No. 1, p. 6. 
21 Thid., p. 2. 

23 News Zeit, Moscow, 1961, No. 13, p. 23. 

33 Népszabadsàg, March 6, 1961. 

2 Tbid., June 3, 1961. 

25 Thid., February 11, 1962. 
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In comparison with the sums made available by the West, which run into thousand 
of millions every year, this aid is almost negligible. ‘ 

The question therefore inevitably crops up: Will the USSR in the foreseeable 
future be in a position to exploit its external trade and also its development aid- 
as means of expanding its influence outside the limits of Comecon? Although 
the resources available are as yet extremely limited, the answer must nevertheless 
be in the affirmative. A certain degree of success may be assured in this field for 
the USSR, not by the size of the resources available, but by the tactics used in 
applying them. Here we may emphasize once again that “peaceful coexistence” 
enables the Soviet economy, and thus also the foreign trade of the USSR and of 
the other Comecon countries, to promote the struggle waged by the Soviet side 
against the other, the non-Communist, social order. 

While Comecon’s external trade is a means of promoting a Soviet foreign 
policy of expansion, and while the leadership of this trade is frequently very 
dynamic, nevertheless big risks are never ventured upon. Naturally, what is 
understood as constituting a risk may well be quite different in the USSR from 
the view usual in the West. What for the West might appear to be a losing concern 
in the field of foreign trade may well be considered profitable by the Soviets, 
provided it ensures a gain in political influence, but anything that threatens 
“socialism” is never seriously entertained. 

If the Soviet leaders are not prepared to risk too much, then the principal task 
of the USSR’s foreign trade must be, for the time being at least, to secure the 
positions that have been taken during the last four-and-a-half decades. The result 
of this is that none too great resources are left for continuing the process of 
expansion, but these resources should also not be underestimated. It would be 
unjustifiable, for example, to imagine that the appreciable reduction in the scale 
of Soviet development aid since the beginning of 1961 was the consequence of 
some internal crisis. In early 1961, the USSR repeated its offer to Bolivia of a 
long-term credit of 150 million dollars,?* an offer which Bolivia has not as yet 
accepted, There is also the credit, mentioned above, of 310,800,000 dollars 
granted to Eastern Germany earlier this year. All this shows that the USSR is 
quite capable of giving credits, on a greater scale even than in 1960-61, if it wishes. 
It is even less likely that Moscow is abandoning the idea of continuing this 
process of expansion: the Soviet leaders, after some unfortunate experiences, are 
simply returning to the old and well-tried Rapallo tactics. 

A fair amount has been said this year—the fortieth anniversary of the Treaty 
of Rapallo—about the possibility of returning to the policy which this treaty 
symbolizes, though for the most part from an erroneous point of view. In the 
West, the “resurrection of the Rapallo spirit” is mostly understood as signifying 
a rapprochement between the Soviet Union and a reunited Germany. Such an 
interpretation today is merely a piece of irresponsible journalism without any real 
_ economic or political foundation. In fact, it is quite immaterial whether Moscow’s 
partners in such tactics are German or of any other nationality. In 1922, what 


88 Thid., January 5, 1961. 
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Moscow was seeking was the cooperation—pol tical, economic and to some extent 
military—of a highly industrialized country waich, having already been defeated 
by the Western powers, was a future porential enemy of these powers and in 
addition was saddled with serious economic problems and considerable social 
unrest. 

Ifiwe ignore the fact that the Treaty of Rapallo was a treaty between Germany 
and the USSR, we are left with what amounts to a basis for Soviet foreign trade 
policy that is valid even today, viz., economic, political and occasionally also 
military “cooperation” between Moscow ard those countries which are en- 
countering difficulties in both their foreign and their domestic affairs, which 
cannot easily solve their economic problems znd which are potential enemies of 
the Western powers. 


The tactics involved in seeking such “co>peration” have been modified or 
developed since Rapallo in the light of experience. Moscow is now applying them 
vis-a-vis not only the highly industrialized countries but also, in growing measure, 
the underdeveloped countries.?” Their objectiv2 has also changed in the meantime. 
On March 5, 1962, Mikoyan declared at the Leipzig Fair: 


` The Soviet Union is no newcomer to the Leipzig Fair... . Forty years ago, we 
were displaying the products of our econcmy here for the first time. At that time, 
however, our pavilion was extremely modest and comprised only a few small 
stands. Our economy then was disrupted. But for the young Soviet state this 
participation [in the Fair] was very important, since it testified to the failure of 
the economic blockade which the imperialist powers had organized against our 


country."8 


~ 


The purpose of the tactics of Rapallo then was to break the economic blockade 
of the USSR and so improve the Soviet pos-tion vis-a-vis the Western powers. 
Today, these tactics have become considerably more aggressive, and are directed 
much less against the Western powers in gen2ral than against the United States 
in particular. The USSR is even trying to imp-ove her commercial relations with 
allies of the United States such as Great Britair, France, Japan and Italy. To those 
responsible for the strategic conduct of the Soviet Union’s trade policies, it is 
clear'that the “cold war,” known in Mosccw as “peaceful coexistence,” is a 
protracted struggle and that it conceals an arms race between the USA and the 
USSR which involves the expenditure of tremendous economic forces. Each 
success achieved by Soviet trade policies in the countries allied to the United 
States presents “peaceful coexistence” in a better light and strengthens those 
groups in these countries that are opposed to a continuation of the arms race. The 
true nature of “peaceful coexistence” as pract.ced by the Soviets may be seen in 
the fact that, instead of conducting trade vith all countries of the world in 
accordance with normal business principles, Moscow is concentrating its foreign 


27 An example of the way in which the USSR can still-find allies among the industrialized countries ` 
of the, West is the Soviet cooperation wita the Italan state od undertaking ENI against the other 
Western oil companies. 

28 ' Nenes Deutschland, March 6, 1962. 
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trade, as also its foreign aid, upon a few countries, since it is only by these methods 
that the USSR’s foreign trade can become a weapon in its foreign policy. 


The Soviet Union has so far not achieved any considerable commercial in- 
filtration of those countries which represent the more powerful of the United 
States’ allies. There are, however, two members of NATO—Greece and Turkey— 
which are carrying on a fairly lively trade with Comecon. In 1960, the Comecon 
bloc accounted already for more than one-quarter of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade. 
Finland and Austria, too, are conducting a considerable volume of trade with 
Comecon.®* Finally, there are underdeveloped countries such as Cuba and 
Afghanistan which have already succumbed to the commercial overtures of the 
Eastern bloc. Here we see the effectiveness of a commercial policy that consists 
in concentrating relatively limited resources upon a few countries. 


Moscow abandoned these tactics temporarily during the years 1954-60, when 
Soviet development aid opened up on a fairly broad front; but this liberality 
brought with it not a few disappointments. Albania received enormous sums ftom 
Moscow but has now turned apostate. Soviet economic aid to China did not 
prevent the occurrence of tension between Moscow and Peking. Even two non- 
Communist countries, the United Arab Republic and Guinea, have had their 
` tense moments in relations with Moscow notwithstanding the receipt of generous 
sums of aid. And so the Soviet leaders drew the consequences and decided to 
concentrate upon those countries which, by virtue of their economic, political 
and social circumstances, appeared the most likely prey. This policy will become 
easier to pursue if the present efforts to concentrate the inner forces of Comecon 
prove successful. 





* Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XIL No. 1, p. 32. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Military Affairs 


Soviet Army Tactics 
| and the Training of Troops for Atomic Warfare 


Soviet military doctrine assumes that modern war will not be limited to the 
use of the older, pre-atomic types of weapon and that the newer types, rockets 
and atomic weapons; will be used not only on a strategic scale, but also tactically. 
Modern war on land and sea and in the air requires the effective use of all types of 
firepower, including atomic weapons. 

Marshal A. Grechko, a Deptty Minister of Defense and Commander in Chief 
of the: Warsaw Pact Forces, states this view quite categorically: according to him, 
troops must always be ready to carry out operations using atomic and other 
modern weapons.! A recent leading article in the journal Voenny vesinik said that 
one of the most important indications of the level of military training of students 
at military academies was, or should be, their ability to put equipment to sensible 
use, beating in mind the effects of rockets and azomic weapons.” 


A book published by the Ministry of Defense states: 


¿Atomic weapons are gradually replacing ordinary types and becoming the 
standard armament for troops. If the use of atomic weapons is not forbidden, they 
will be applied in a large-scale conflict as the main method of inflicting defeat.” 


Tn accordance with this view, Soviet troops ate now being taught new atomic 
tactics! and the Soviet command, bearing in mind the psychological effects of 
atomic weapons, is seeking methods of raising the morale of its men. 

The new tactics involve high-speed maneuvers, bold drives into the enemy’s 
marching and battle formations and the occupation of breaches made in them 
as a result of atomic attacks. The use of nuclear weapons in offense and defense 
will create numerous zones of destruction and radioactive contamination. This 
will result in unevenness of movement in the course of an advance and impart 
a nodal character to operations. Units would have to fight at various distances ` 
from each other, without intercommunication.* All this is now forcing Soviet 
troops, to give up the last traditions of linear tactics.° 

If decisive action is taken to use breaches produced by an atomic attack in the 
enemy’s battle formation, a suddea attack in his flank or rear can be made to 





1 Krasnaya zvezda, September 7, 1960. 

2 Voenny vesimk, 1960, No. 9, p. 3. 

3 Colonel A. Glushko, Lieutenant Colonels L. Markov and L. Pilyugin, Asomnos oruzhte i protivo- 
atomnaya xashehita (Atomic Weapons and Anti-Atomic Frotection), Moscow, 1958, p. 386. 

4 Voenny vestnsk, 1961, No. 1, pp. 15 and 18; ibid., 1961, No. 4, pp. 20 and 22; ibid., 1961, No. 11, 
p- 27; Kommunist voorvabennykb sil, 1961, No. 9, p. 24; Krasnasa zvezda, May 5, 1961. 

5 Voenny vestnik, 1960, No. 9, p. 46. 
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widen the breach and facilitate a quick seizure of important positions.® Infantry 
units are accordingly being trained to coordinate operations on foot with move- 
ment in armored cars amd trucks; to attack tanks from helicopters; and to fight 
day and night without break in any weather conditions.” After a nuclear blow, 
tanks and infantry would have to penetrate the enemy’s defensive positions as 
quickly as possible to destroy the remnants of his men and firepower. Without 
stopping in the enemy’s foremost defensive belt, the tanks and infantry would 
advance into the depth of his positions, by-passing individual centers of 
resistance in order not to lose time in quelling them. If circumstances permit, it is 
recommended to reassemble units and transport them on all available vehicles in 
order to accelerate the advance and forestall the arrival of enemy reserves.§ 


Soviet tacticians see the most effective method of offensive action in attacking 
on the move. This consists in approaching the enemy in motor transport, quickly 
dismounting, deploying in battle order and finally attacking. Under favorable 
conditions, the attack may develop into a non-stop advance of infantry traveling 
in pre-battle order or even in columns. To protect life and equipment from the 
enemy’s atomic weapons, troops will normally operate in dispersed units; but 
they should always be prepared to concentrate their strength for an attack or 
counterattack. 

Tactical airborne troops, who would land by means of parachute or helicopter, 
would prevent the enemy from covering the breaches made in his battle formation 
by an atomic blow. They would also destroy nuclear weapons, rocket installations 
and airfields in the enemy’s rear. Besides ensuring a rapid rate of advance, they 
could seize and hold river crossings, mountain passes, road focal points and other 
important objectives.® All infantry units are now undergoing training for heli- 
copter landings: they are learning how to embark and disembark from helicopters 
and how to store and unload mortars, machine guns and other weapons from 
them; also how to seize and retain a given area or objective in the depth of the 
enemy’s position.1° 

Soviet defensive tactics have also rejected the construction of a continuous 
line of defense. The foremost defensive area now takes the form of a broken line 
which will allow the use of flanking and oblique fire to a much greater extent than 
before, in order to create “centers of fire.” To mitigate the effect of an atomic 
blow (shock wave, heat and light radiation), trenches are dug, covered with 
planks and up to half-a-meter of earth spread on top of them; shelters with doors 
are dug in the sides of the trench. In tactical exercises, reinforced concrete and 
steel domes are brought up from the rear and equipped as firing positions. The 
soldiers are instructed that, in trenches and dugouts, radiation is only two-thirds 
of the amount on the open surface, while in covered trenches it is one-twenty-fifth 





€ Krasnaya zvezda, August 13, 1960. 

7 Voenny vesinik, 1961, No. 1, p. 18; jbid., 1961, No. 9, pp. 41-44; Krasnaya zvezda, February 7, 
1961; ibid., September 20, 1961. 

8 Krasnaya zvexda, June 14, 1960; bid., February 7, 1961; Voenmy vesinik, 1961, No. 9, p. 29. 

? Voenny vesinsk, 1960, No. 7, pp. 8 and 9. 

10 Krasnaya zvezda, January 17, 1962, 
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or one-thirtieth. The mechanization of work cn the removal of earth by means 
of cranes, trenchdiggers, excavators and construction machines is provided for.* 


Nevertheless, in the Soviet view, positions must be held not only by taking 
strong defensive measures but also by maneuverability and rapid counterattacks. 
Therefore, although troops should be as widely dispersed over a defensive area 
as possible, they must nevertheless be ready to concentrate at any moment, carry 
out maneuvers in the area and clcse any breaches made by the enemy’s nuclear 
attacks. For this reason, it is assumed that infantry will also in defense be motorized 
for a large part of the time. 

Soviet atomic tactics is also giving much attention to the use of surprise 
attacks, which would be effected by the use of tactical atomic weapons over a 
limited area, in order to stun the enemy and throw his troops into confusion, and 
followed by action by mobile units in the reg-on of the atomic explosions. The 
best way of parrying such a surprise attack would be to locate and destroy the 
enemy’s atomic fire power, to take effective measures for anti-atomic defense 
and to eliminate the effects of the use of nucleer weapons. Particularly important 
in forestalling a surprise attack is the possessicn of a well-organized intelligence 
service. 12 


The Soviet command urges troops to approach the enemy as closely as 
possible. Bold drives into his marching anc battle formations and constant 
contact with him will prevent bhim from attackicg with the use of atomic weapons. 
Close contact should also be maintained in areas of radioactive contamination in 
the enemy’s defenses. This method should always be borne in mind during an 
advance, particularly behind the enemy’s defenses. t? 

Thus, Soviet nuclear tactics are based on <wo principles: the most effective 
possible use of atomic weapons and quick maneuvers; and the establishment of 
tapid contact with the enemy in order to leave him no time to use his own atomic 
weapons. 

In essentials, the Soviet view of nuclear tactics does not differ from that of 
the Americans and their allies. But as far as dezense measures are concerned, the 
Soviet leaders have introduced some special-features into their tactics which 
deserve detailed attention. They consider that the enemy’s use of atomic weapohs 
should not lower the troops’ resolution to advar-ce or their staunchness in defense: 
this would be ensured by protective measures and primarily by platoons for 
chemical and radiation intelligence. Each battelion would have such a platoon, 
which is diviced into patrols for each company.!* Anti-radiation companies have 
been formed with equipment for detecting rediation and gas, trucks carrying 
deactivating and degassing fluids and with shower installations. These companies 
will free localities and military equipment from the effects of gas or radioactivity 





11 Glushko, Markov and Pilyugin, of. cit., pp. 245-51; Krasmaya zvezda, March 21, 1957. 

12 Krasnaya zeezda, August 13, 1960; ibid., January 17, 1962. 

13 M. Dukachev, Pekbota y boyu (The Infantry in Batte), Moscow, 1959, p. 102; Voemy sestnik, 
1961, No. 4, p. 22. 

1 Voenny vesimk, 1961, No. 12. 
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and will deploy, as necessary, “special processing points” (PuSO), which include: 
a control and distribution post (KRP); one or two sites for processing arms, 
equipment and transport; and a site for the decontamination of personnel.15 

From descriptions of Soviet training, it is known that military personnel are 
issued with protective clothing—a cape, gloves and socks, a respirator, a packet 
with anti-gas materials and another containing bandages. Each soldier also carries 
a flask of water for washing infected parts of the skin, tampons made of rags and 
_ small brushes or besoms to deactivate personal weapons, clothing and exposed 
areas of skin. Observers and gun crews who are not under cover in an atomic 
attack wear special spectacles during action. Soldiers are taught how to make 
litters and mats with material at hand (straw, reeds etc.) for use when crossing 
contaminated areas. For the partial deactivation of transport and weapons in the 
battalion, use is made of rags and tow soaked in a deactivating solution, liquid 
fuel or water; if these materials are not available, dry tow or rags are used.16 

Soviet military manuals warn that officers and men must not regard any 
atomic protective measures as an end in themselves, but only as‘a means to 
continuing the battle and inflicting losses on the enemy. Lieutenant General A. 
Kubasov writes that when there is no possibility of by-passing a contaminated 
area, the advance must proceed through this area in order to gain time.17 Colonel 
P. Kononenko is also of the opinion that sections should attack immediately 
after the shock wave of a nuclear explosion has passed.18 Colonel I. Kirin adds 
that it is important not to hesitate in passing through areas where atomic ex- 
plosions have taken place and to carry out the preliminary decontamination and 
other processing of personnel and equipment in battle formation in order not 
to delay the advance.1® 

Several statements show that, with the aim of gaining time and maintaining 
the speed of military operations, the new tactics even allow partly for the possi- 
bility of ignoring protective measures, thus condemning the foremost echelons 
to heavy losses. Colonel I. Degtyarev, for instance, states that if the enemy 
creates a zone with a degree of radiation which makes it virtually impossible 
even for tanks to pass straight through it and if there is no possibility of by-pass- 
ing this zone, then at least part of the forces must go through while the rest await 
a fall in the radiation level.?° Lieutenant V. Merkurev says even more categorically 
that neither a nuclear nor a chemical attack would be a reason for ceasing battle.21 
Infantry units should pass through contaminated areas as rapidly as possible in 
order to keep the effects of radiation on themselves to a minimum.?2 Colonel 
V. Mikhailov writes: 
8 Thad, 

18 Lieutenant Colonels G. Ionov and A. Serov, Stre/kovce ofdelente » oborone (The Infantry Section 
in Defense), Moscow, 1958, pp. 68 and 69; Krasnaya zvezda, November 19, 1960. 

17 Voenny sesinik, 1961, No. 4, p. 20. 

18 Krasnaya zvexda, January 20, 1962. 

18 Voenny vesinik, 1961, No. 1, p. 15. 

20 Krasnaya zvezda, April 20, 1961. 

21 Tbid., August 29, 1956. 

23 Dukachev, op. ert., p. 103, Glushko, Markov and Pilyugin, op. ert., p. 362. 
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Instruction ın how to make rapid and decisive use of the results of a nuclear blow 
presupposes highly-developed skill in covering regions devastated by a nuclear 
explosion. During training, greater attention should be paid to carrying out effective 
and decisive operations than to protective measures against the effects of atomic 
weapons and to care for the safety of personnel. 


If conditions permit, partial deactivation in units of the foremost echelon could 
be effected with the aid of individual protective means and any other materials 
available,24 while full sanitary processing and deactivation would be carried 
out only in units in the second echelon or in reserve—as a rule, only after comple- 
tion of the military task.?5 Instructions on how to ensure protection from atomic 
weapons point out that operations in a contaminated area are always possible 
if individual anti-atomic and anti-chemical measures are taken: if no respirator 
is available, a handkerchief, gauze bandage or ‘even the flap of an overcoat may 
be used.2¢ A fourteen-centimeter layer of earth halves the radiation dose, while 
a layer one reter thick reduces it to a hundredth part; armor six centimeters 
thick lets through one-fifth of the dose. Careful camouflaging and as wide a 
dispersal of troops as possible are also protective measures. In any case, Soviet 
military manuals assure the soldier that there are simple and reliable methods of 
securing protection from atomic weapons anc imply that there is no cause to 
fear them greatly.?” 

To gain support for this idea, Soviet specialists refer to the manuals, which 
distinguish four degrees of radiation sickness: even brief exposure to a dose of 
1,000 or more roentgens causes acute radiation sickness; a dose of 600—1,000 
roentgens causes severe sickness; a moderar2 form of sickness results from 
exposure to 400-600 roentgens, while a dose of 200—400 roentgens produces 
only slight sickness. No harmful effects arise from brief exposure (10—15 seconds) 
in a radiation zone of up to 50 roentgens. If a man is protected from internal 
irradiation, i.e., from radioactive material which may enter the organism together 
with food or air or through open wounds, he can stay for several months in a 
zone of radiation which exceeds 50 roentgens. Soviet directives state that modern 
equipment and methods enable contaminated regions to be cleared fairly quickly, 
so that operations may be continued without troops’ running the risk of contamina- 
tion. It is also stated that modern methods of treating radiation sickness cah 
ensure recovery even from a serious attack.?® 

Atomic tactics require that soldiers know how to make their own cover. 
Whenever a halt is made, even for a short while, the soldier must immediately 
dig himself in or at least look for natural cover from the shock wave and light 
flash of an atomic explosion. Bearing in mind the great physical effort and skilled 





23 Voonny vesinik, 1960, No. 9, p. 47. 
21 Thid., 1961, No. 11, p. 49. 
25 M. Neiman and K. Sadilenko, Tersroyxadernoe oruzbie “Thermonuclear Weapons), Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 189 and 190. 
38 Voenny vesinik, 1960, No. 6, p. 91. 
27 Glushko, Markov and Pilyugin, of. c14., pp. 237-40; Neiman and Sadilenko, op. cit., pp. 159-63. 
*8 Neiman and Sadilenko, op. cit., p. 218; Glushko, Markov and Pulyugin, op. sit., pp. 202-5 and 230. 
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labor needed to eliminate the consequences of an atomic attack, Soviet commanders 
require their men to develop their physical strength and manual skill to the 
greatest possible degree. ?° 


Although Soviet engineering troops are supplied with excavating and other 
types of engineering equipment, officers and men are warned that it may not 
always be in the right place in the right quantity. Personnel are, therefore, trained 
not to rely only on machines, which would mean running mortal risk, but to do 
without them.3° Water obstacles should be taken on the move with the use of 
materials to hand, without awaiting the arrival of special equipment; if necessary, 
troops should swim across.31 

Soviet commanders attach great importance to accustoming soldiers to make 
great physical efforts. Courage, bravery, daring and self-sacrifice, writes Lieuten- 
ant Colonel V. Abramov, were once all that was required of a soldier in battle. 
Although they are much more important nowadays, they alone are no longer 
enough: great physical strength and endurance are also necessary. In his opinion, 
the most up-to-date equipment does not obviate hard work; on the contrary, 
it makes it possible to do more. He states that physical training for troops of all 
categories must be emphatically improved.32 


At the beginning of 1960, a new physical training manual for the Soviet 
armed forces was introduced which lays down more difficult and complicated 
exercises and includes a wider range of exercises specifically designed for airmen, 
seamen, motorized infantry, and radio communications and tank troops.33 


It is interesting to note that the Soviet command hopes that physical training 
will ensure a certain degree of immunity to radioactive contamination. Soviet 
military literature maintains that it is possible to protect the human body from the 
effects of radiation by means of appropriate training designed to raise the body’s 
resistance to this form of poisoning, i.e., by systematically accustoming the 
body to unfavorable conditions. Since men with strong constitutions are less 
prone to the harmful effects of radiation, they can be put back into service much 
more quickly.%4 In other words, a physical élite is to be created specially for the 
waging of an atomic war. 


e These measures closely resemble the merciless demands made by Soviet 
leaders of their troops in the last war. The light assumption that the still unsolved 
problems of security from atomic attack can be successfully solved by primitive 
improvizations is clear proof that the Soviets are unprepared in this field. The 
shortage of suitable material and equipment on which to base protective measures 
and the dumbfounding effect on troops’ morale of the insistence on continuing 





29 Krasnaya zvezda, December 19, 1961. 
30 Voennye znantya, 1961, No. 6, p. 23. 
31 Voenny vesinik, 1961, No. 5, pp. 37 and 38. 
32 Lieutenant Colonel V. Abramov, Chelorek i tekbutka v sovremennoi voine (Man and Equipment in 
Modern War), Moscow, 1960, pp. 42 and 43. 
33 Krasnaya zvexzda, February 26, 1960. 
- 34 Voenny sestnik, 1960, No. 9, pp. 92—95; Krasnaya zvezda, February 26, 1960. 
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operations when weapons of enormous power and mass destruction are being 
used are two factors that are forcing Soviet leaders to give especial attention to the 
psychological training of troops. 

This training is based on the assumption thar the more difficult and dangerous 
the training conditions are, the mote forcefully the soldier will show his qualities 
of will power and the better they can be fostezed, in the same way that troops 
become more steadfast after acquiting battie experience. But since training for 
battle under conditions of atomic warfare is taking place in peacetime, the Soviet 
command is trying to apply several methods which would have the desired 
psychological effect on the men. For instance, they foster, the troops’ confidence 
in their own weapons, in their superiority to those of the enemy, by imparting 
as perfect a knowledge of these weapons as possible and teaching their application 
under different conditions of war. 

Troops are trained under conditions as clos2 to those of real war as possible. 
Colonel Abramov, in his book on this question, writes: “The constant application - 
of the! principle of teaching troops what is necessary in war aims not only at the 
training of skilled fighters, but also at the creacion of men with strong wills.”38 
This involves training under artillery fire, engagements with “enemy” tanks and 
aircraft, mock atomic explosions, the use of hand grenades and small arms fire 
and the sutmounting of complex obstacles and barriers. Tactical exercises re- 
quiring various measures against chemical and atomic attack are regarded as the 
best way of acclimatizing troops psychologicelly to modern war conditions.®’ 


A report in the West German journal. Wehbrpolitische Information entitled 
“Tests Under Near-Battle Conditions” describes special exercises for testing the 
psychological and physical toughness of officer cadets at the military engineering 
school in Warsaw. The exercise begins with a sudden alarm and the trainees are 
taken iby groups in helicopters to carry out special assignments at several points. 
When this has been done, they are set new tasks which necessitate marches of up 
to 40-50 kilometers without food. Finally, after being allowed to hope for the rest 
they deserve, they are set another difficult task. Everything is observed by hidden 
judges, who afterwards give groups and individuals an evaluation of their 
performance.’ This training differs little from zhat of the special crews and fliers 
of the American Strategic Air Command. E 


In these attempts at the “psychological acclimatization” of troops under 
nuclear battle conditions, the Soviets are confronted by two main problems. On the 
one hand, they have to overcome the fear and confusion caused by enemy atomic 
attacks. However closely training conditions are made to resemble the real thing, 
troops are unable to comprehend the danger of atomic weapons on the battlefield 
until it actually comes. It is impossible, therefore, to train men and officers of all 
ranks thoroughly in peacetime: only certain reclexes can be developed. The basic 





35 Abramov, op. cit., pp. 40 and 41. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

37 Ibid., p. 45. 

28 Wabrpolssische Information, Cologne, No. 17/18, ese 16, 1962. 
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proposition of Soviet military literature is, therefore, that the new weapons by 
themselves do not decide the outcome of battle: the decisive factor is constituted 
by the men who are acquainted with the tactics of atomic warfare, who know their 
weapons and are steadfast, courageous and physically strong.3® 


On the other hand, troops must not be allowed to overestimate nuclear weap- 
ons and scorn ordinary types. Many members of the Soviet armed forces consider 
that all problems of modern battle will be solved by nuclear weapons and rely on 
their strength alone, underrating the normal infantry weapons. Several articles 
point out that some unit commanders place all their hopes upon defeating the 
enemy with nuclear weapons and rockets, genuinely failing to understand why 
it is still necessary to learn to operate with ordinary types of weapon.*® Colonel 
Kirin remarks: 


The skillful and rapid use of the effects of atomic attacks is, of course, of decisive 
importance in attaining swift rates of advance. But it would be wrong and harmful 
to rely solely on the use of nuclear weapons. All measures must be taken for the 
effective use of ordinary fire power.#1 


Aware of the complex nature of these problems, Soviet leaders in the last two 
years have been attempting an important reform in the nature of discipline in the 
armed forces. The new statutes on military discipline, which appeared in 1960, 
demand that discipline be maintained, not by the fear of punishment but by 
convincing and influencing the men, i.e., by establishing a “conscious” or self- 
discipline which, since it exists “by virtue not of fear, but of conscience,” must 
be supported by the activity of Party and Komsomol organizations.4* This. 
change of attitude could only proceed from the realization that in an atomic war 
commanders and political officers would find it impossible to impose the same 
control over their troops in widely dispersed battle order as they did in the last 
war. In spite of this, however, the laws on criminal liability for military crimes 
remain the same, continuing to lay down strict measures of punishment for crimes 
against military discipline and morals.*% 


Lieutenant General A. Gorny comments on this: 


The danger of open disobedience and resistance increases in battle conditions, 

° so that Article 7 of the Disciplinary Code gives a commander the right in such cases 

to decide on his own responsibility whether it is necessary to apply any of the 
measures indicated in the Code, including the death penalty.*4 





39 Ionov and Serov, op. cit., p. 134; Glushko, Markov and Pilyugin, op. cit., p. 386. 

40 Voenno-istorichesky zburnal, 1961, No. 8, pp. 4 and 12; Krasnaya zvezda, January 31, 1961, ibid., 
March 4, 1961; Voenny vesinik, 1961, No. 4. 

“1 Voenny vesintk, 1961, No. 1, p. 15. 

42 Krasnaya zvezda, September 7, 1960. 

43 D, S. Karey (Ed.), Upolovnoe zakonodatelstvo SSSR i soyuznykh respublik : Sbornik. Osnovnye zakono- 
datelnye akty (Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics: A Symposium. Basic Legislative 
Documents), Moscow, 1957, pp. 18—23. 

tt Kommunist soornzbennykb sil, 1961, No. 1, p. 41. 
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l 
Existing legislation on military criminal offenses provides for thirty-three 
crimes, sixteen of which may entail the death penalty in wartime. It is enough to 
look at the list of these crimes to obtain an idea of the fears of the Soviet leaders 
regarding the political loyalty of their troops. These crimes are as follows: 


1. Resisting a commander and using force or a weapon against him; 

| 2. Disobeying an order or celiberately failing to fulfill it; 

1 3, Using force (violence and bodily injurv) against a commander; 

' 4. Desertion, i.e., avoiding military service by leaving the unit, failure to 
report on mobilization, after leave, illness, being sent on a mission or after transfer 
to janother unit; 

5. Voluntary departure from the unit during battle, regardless of length of 
absence; 

6. Evading military service by wounding oneself or simulating illness; 

7. Destroying or damaging weapons, ammunition, transport, equipment and 
other military property, found to be deliberate; 

8. Infringing rules of sentry and convoy duty; 

9. Infringing duty rules at radio observa-ion posts and in duty units; 

' 10. Systematic negligence and inaction in carrying out service duties; 

11. Surrendering forces, fortification, ecuipment, warships and other war 
materal to the enemy; 

12. Voluntary defection from the battlefield (or warship); 

1 13. Refusing to use weapons during battle; 

' 14, Capitulation to the enemy, which includes any form of surrender if the 
soldier is not helpless as a result of wounds; ` 


15. Stealing from the dead acd wounded on a battlefield; 


16. Robbing or using violence on the population of areas involved in military 
actions, and destroying or appropriating their property.45 





This list shows the extent of the possible negative psychological reaction 
expected by the Soviet leaders in the event of war. The range of potential crimes 
indicates that they do not expect that conscious discipline and a special moral 
code will be quickly instilled into the troops. Thus, the training of Soviet troops 
battle in the atomic age is taking two psyckological lines: an attempt to instill 

type of discipline, the “conscious” disc-pline of the fighter with initiative 
sige acts from conviction and not from corrpulsion, and, on the other hand, 
threats of punishment by a code of military law for disciplinary offenses. 


J. Baritz 
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45 Kramayja zvexda, December 26, 1958. 
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independence also developed. For instance, in the first years of the Communist 
dictatorship, part of the Ukrainian Communist Party (Mykola Skrypnik, Vasil 
Shakh‘Rai, Georgy Lapchinsky, Petro Slinko and others) demanded complete 
independence from the Russian Party, with which they considered they should be 
connected only through the Comintern. 


The leaders of the Georgian Communist Party—-F. Makharadze, B. Mdivani 
and others—tried to settle their relationships with the Russian Party and govern- 
ment in the same way after Soviet troops had occupied Georgia in 1921. There was 
a heated discussion on this question at the Twelfth Congress of the Russian Party 
and the Fourth Conference of its Central Committee with responsible officials 
of the national republics and oblasts in Moscow in 1923. Stalin, the general 
secretary of the Party, and a majority of the Central Committee rejected the 
proposal of delegates from Communist organizations in the Ukraine, Georgia, 
Turkestan and others to extend the rights of th= “national” parties. 


During Stalin’s lifetime, the Communist Party of the Soviet Union followed 
the path taken by Lenin in its relations wita all foreign Communist parties. 
The Comintern, or Cominform, served as a sczeen for the dominating influence 
of the Soviet Party and government in deterrrining the policies of world Com- 
munism. Moscow’s attempts to establish its dictatorship over the Communist 
parties of the satellite countries and its uncerer-onious disposal of their economic 
resources aroused deep dissatisfaction in these parties and the rest of the popula- 
tion. Resistance to the “solidarity and discipline among Communist parties” 
of which Lenin wrote in 1920 and which Stalir resolved to thrust onto the satel- 
lites after World War II first arose in Yugoslav-a and was successful there largely 
because there were no Soviet troops on Yugoslav territory. Tito’s government, 
fearing Soviet aggression, enlisted the support of the Western powers, who did 
not wish to see Yugoslavia turned into a province of the Soviet empire. The 
example set by Yugoslavia was tempting fer all the satellite parties, which 
explains the bloody purges of “Titoists,” whether actual or imaginary, carried 
out in'them during Stalin’s rule; amorg those Communists executed were Traicho 
Kostov in Bulgaria, Laszlo Rajk in Hungary and Rudolf Slansky in Czecho- 
slovakia. There were also purges of suspected Titoist sympathizers in the Polish 
Communist Party, but here there existed a sort of national solidarity between tHe 
Communists themselves and although First Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka was 
dismissed and imprisoned for several years, he was not executed. 


Stalin’ s death in 1953 was met with a sigh of relief in the satellites as well as 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union. This mood was expressed by Khrushchev 
in a speech he made during an open session o= the Twentieth Party Congress in 
„February 1956 on the need for eradicating the “‘cult of personality” instituted by 
Stalin—a speech which did not fail to produze an effect among the satellites. 
Already before this, however, a rapprochement >etween Tito and the Soviets had 
been effected, with the blame for the split laid at the door of Stalin and Beria. 
Khrushchev visited Belgrade in 1955 with the aim of reducing tension between 
the Soviet and Yugoslav parties, but was unsu<cessful. The Yugoslavs expressed 
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their readiness to participate in talks on the establishment of normal governmental 
relations with the USSR, but refused to consider the subject of relations between 
the two parties: Tito stated that Lenin’s twenty-first condition relating to the 
subordination of all foreign parties to the Comintern did not exist for the Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia. This setback with Tito in 1955 may have had some bearing 
on the raising of the question of relations between Communist parties at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Party in 1956. 


In his report on behalf of the Central Committee at this Congress, Khrushchev 
renounced Lenin’s and Stalin’s plans subordinating all Communist parties to that 
of the Soviet Union. He cited a passage written by Lenin before the Bolshevik 
Revolution in Russia: 


It 1s inevitable that all nations will come to socialism, but they will not all come 
the same way: each will make its own contribution to one or another form of democ- 
tacy, one or another variant of the dictatorship of the proletariat, different rates of 
socialist transformation of the various aspects of the life of society.? 


Khrushchev threw to the winds Lenin’s last requirement of “solidarity and 
discipline” from the Communist parties of the world under Moscow’s leadership 
and their acknowledgement of “the power of the Soviets” as the form in which 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” was to be embodied. Khrushchev asserted: 
“Nowadays, together with the Soviet form of social reconstruction on socialist 
foundations, there exists also the form of the people’s democracy.”? 

Of course, the differentiation between “the power of the Soviets” and “the 
people’s democracy” as representing various “paths to socialism” was an attempt 
to disguise the true state of affairs—that in both cases power rests with the Com- 
munists. It is true that there are formally independent parties in some “people’s 
democracies,” but it is no secret that they are obedient executors of orders from 
the Communists. This is stated fairly openly in a Soviet work of reference: “In 
spite of the government coalitions in several people’s democracies, the leading 
role therein belongs entirely to the working class.”4—As usual in Communist 
writings, the term “working class” is used here to denote the Communist Party. 

When Khrushchev, in his speech to the Twentieth Congress, referred to the 
different paths to socialism and greeted the “people’s democracies” of China, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and others, he also sent friendly greetings to the “brother- 
ly peoples of the Federated People’s Republic of Yugoslavia.”® He withdrew the 
former Soviet accusations that Yugoslavia had a fascist regime: a resolution of 
the Congress, which repeated the ideas contained in Khrushchey’s report, even 
allowed that “considerable attainments in socialist construction [had] also been 
made in Yugoslavia.”® Compared with the attitude of Stalin, who excluded the 





2 Ibid., Vol. XXII, 1952, p. 58. ; 

> XX sezd Kommunistichoskos Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza : Stenografichesky otchet (The Twentieth Congress 
Party of the Soviet Union: Stenographıc Record), Part I, Moscow, 1956, p. 38. 

‘ Kratky filosofsky slovar (Short Dictionary of Philosophy), Moscow, 1955, p. 309. 

5 XX sezd Kommunisticheskos Partit..., Part I, p. 41. 

€ Ibid., Part II, p. 410. 
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Party of the Soviet Union on January 27, 1959. He censured the “revisionism” 
of the Yugoslav Communists, since this could bezome a temptation for the satellite 
parties, and remarked on the refusal of the Yugoslav representatives to sign the 
Declaration oz November 1957, when they “fut forward their own revisionist 
program, in which they attacked the Marxist-Leninist positions of the international 
Communist movement.”® The Yugoslavs were also accused of rejecting “inter- 
national class solidarity,” since their government refused to join the eastern bloc 
of Communist states and preferred to remain neutral. In 1956, Khrushchev had 
admitted the successes of “socialist construction” in Yugoslavia, but in 1959 he 
remarked sarcastically: 

The neutral position, outside any bloc, whic’ the leaders of the Yugoslav Union 
of Communists advertise so much bears a strong whiff of the American monopolies 
which are fattening “Yugoslav socialism.” 


Asia coup de grace to the Yugoslav “revisionists,” he added: 
|The history of the class struggle has not yet known a case where the bourgeoisie 


has| given its class enemy material or spiritual assistance 1n the construction of 
socialism.?¢ 


At; the same time, Khrushchev expressed his indignation at the widespread 
conviction that “Communist and workers’ parties are dependent upon the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union.” He was particularly irritated by the Yugoslavs, 
who, he said, were trying to prove that the Soviet Communists were striving to 
gain he gemony over the other parties. “They | have even,” he said, “incorporated 
a thesis on ‘hegemonism’ into their program.” 

This speech is an attempt to counter the reproaches that he, Khrushchev, like 
Stalin in his <ime, was Ee as if the Communist parties of other countries , 
were Moscow’s subordinates. In reply to Yugoslav accusations, Khrushchev 
repeated that 

. sito the Communist movement, as in the socialist camp, there exists and has 
existed complete equality of rights and independ=nce for all Communist and workers’ 
parties and socialist countries. The Communist Darty of the Soviet Union in fact does 
not contro! any other parties; the Soviet Union does not control other countries. 

In the Communist movement, there are no “higher” and “subordinate” parties.1 





The statement in the Declaration of November 1957 that “the camp of 
socialist states is headed by the Soviet Union” Fhrushchev explained as meaning, 
not that the Soviet government controlled othar countries, but merely that the 
Soviet Union “was the first to pave the way for humanity to socialism, is the 
strongest country in the world socialist system end has been the first to enter the - 
period of large-scale construction of Communism.” 12 


s V neocberedwos XXI sezd Kommunssichsskoi Parii Soveskogo Sojuza : Stenografichesky otchet (Extra- 
ordinary Twenty-First Congress of the Communist Par-y of the Soviet Union: Stenographic Record), 
Part I, Moscow, 1959, p. 87. 

10 Ibid., p. 86. 
11 Thid., pp. 91—92. 
13 lbid., p. 92. 
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Thus, according to Khrushchev, the Soviet government is only primus inter 
pares. Nevertheless, he speaks against the ambition of some Communist parties to 
free themselves from the guardianship and control of the Kremlin in order to 
govern their own countries independently: 

We have maintained, and still maintain, the position that we should not disperse 
into our national living quarters and retire each into his own shell. ... Concern for 
the solidarity and firmness of our racks is the highest international duty of each 
Communist and workers’ party.18 


If there has been some relaxation of the Soviet grip on the satellites, it is due 
in part to the Yugoslav criticism of the Kremlin’s hegemony. The quarrel with 
Yugoslavia was continued at the Tweaty-Second Party Congress in 1961. One 
section of the Program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union adopted at 
this Congress deals with relations between the parties of the Soviet bloc (no atten- 
tion was given to relations between the Soviet Party and those which are still 
struggling for power in their own countries). It seems a little curious that such a 
document, which might be expected to present the Party’s positive requirements, 
repeats the old charges against the Yugoslav leaders: 


With their revisionist policies, the Yugoslav leaders have brought Yugoslavia 
into opposition with the socialist camp and the international Communist movement 
and have czeated the danger that the revolutionary conquests of the Yugoslav people 
will be lost.14 


Since the example set by Yugoslavia has apparently given rise to so much 
envy among the Soviet satellites, the authors of the new Party Program felt them- 
selves obliged to draw attention to “th2 necessity for the closest union between 
those countries which are falling away fom capitalism, and for the unification of 
their efforts in the construction of socialism and Communism.” Independent 
policies are condemned: 


A course directed toward the isolated construction of socialism, apart from the 
world community of socialist countries. has no theoretical justification, since 1t goes 
against the objective laws for the deve.opment of socialist society. 


The optimistic statement in the new Program that “in the fraternal family of 
socialist states, antagonism between na-ions is disappearing together with class 
antagonism” is a flat contradiction of reality. Hence the attacks on “nationalism” 
among the countries of the so-called socialist camp. According to the Program, 
its manifestations do not disappear automatically with the establishment of the 
socialist order, with the result that 


... nationalism damages the general interests of the socialist community and does 
harm above all to the people of the country in which it appears, since isolation from 
the socialist camp puts a brake on tha: country’s development, deprives ıt of the 
advantages to be gained from the world socialist system and encourages attempts by 
the imperialist powers to use nationalis: ambitions for their own purposes. 


13 Ibid. 
1 Programma Kommunisticheskos Partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (Program of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union), Moscow, 1961, p. 19. 
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3A conflict between-the Soviet:leaders-and the-Albanian:Communist Party: was 
broinn open-at the: “TwentyeSecond -Cangress ‘of the: Soviet Party. The 
Albanian Communists: trad: formerly beenzits true allies in :the:quarrel-with -the 
“Yugoslav revisionists” and had receivec-everyisort of :supportfrom.the USSR; 
but in | the, differences, between,-the- Soviet Union ,and,.Communist -China, the 
Albanians had sided» with-Mao “‘T'se-tung, - thus-annoying. the. Russian leaders 
intensely; ‘Their ensuing. dispute wich Albania.gave clear-proof. ofthe ¢mptiness 
of phrases about the “equality” of all Communist parties: the:Soviet leaders were 
allowed to,criticize- the. actions .of the Albanian, Communists,-byt. the -Jatter’s 
opinion - of. Stalin and, ‘their disagreement with the wiews, of. Khrushchev, were 
met, with. indignation a at “the. Awenty;Second.Ccngress-of. the, Soviet. Patty, - a3 
-i ‘Sovietzrelacions with the Chinese Gommunisp Parti aresoytside:thé scope-of 
this:-article, -sice-China':Cannat: be -tegardedsas-a-Soviet'satellite: ‘The. Chinese 
leaders;consider-themselyes.on-4 par-with-those cfthé USSR.as far asthe backward 
countries jo£:Asia-and: -Africasare iconcerned: Peking. ‘wishes vto-be. their -guide 
along the path -to “socialism! Iae-Kzemlin bas: -celuctantly:resignedsitself-to the 
growth of Chinese influence>in_Asia,' with: ths: exception-of. Outer Mongolia, 
which F has,-long been under, the complete domination of Soyiet government com- 
missars. But, ‘the Communist axis. between Pekirg ; and, Tirana i is regarded. in-Mos- 
cow. as. 40 insolent challenge. to Soviet i influsace,in the į ‘people’ s.demderacies.” 
This accounts for the sharp reaction of the Twenty-Second Congress, and: the 
Soviet [press t to . Speeches „PY „Albanian { Comm: mnist , leaders and l| the . subsequent 
derision’. of fhe Soviét. -government, to. stop. “fechnical Lads economic assistance 
e. “deviating”, “Albanians. "Spesches _by. Soviet. leaders And “the” Chinese tep- 
eae it -Choy Poli, af the. Congress stil] referred to “the. equality ; ‘of rights 
of all Ga mmunist parties, (Chou. Fejected the: “Corgress’s. censure. ‘of the Albanian 
arty recommended mutual” sao and ‘collaboration, between Communist 
pastel“ “on the basis of independence , and complete equality of rights,’ r Hach 
side's Seems ‘to have. its own interpretation 6 “Of these tetrhs. A ee 
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dnd- deci i the cteatiof ‘of numerous’ centers all’ alias the eae of 
Comintinist “patties— “polycentrism,” i Gomulka’ acknowledged; that” the "Soviet 
Union! took, first place, but only. by. virtue. of beitig the frst boin. 2 Hea ‘actually 
spoke! against the creation. of < tany. One ,main_center wh ich would. control. the 
activity of individual Communist and workers’ parties,” and said: “Each -party 
is completely i independent ad Autonomous; =t bears full | responsibility” ‘fos. the 
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country~ in. -which sit, exercises power. dnd; for: its: policies 'in.that ĉĝuntry.” 18 
Gomullka’s ideasis quite: clear: as-First:Searetaryzof the Polish: Communist Party, 
he-takes .Khrushchev’s: line -in -foreign -policy,: but:swishes to. bad oa outside 
interference;with -his:conduet ofaffairs-in:Poland itself s275 sc2io262 x sipo." 

>z Ün wew-of the-strorig: opposition to bis policiesior-the part-of China; Krush 
chéy ‘Has beeti forced to-make'séme conc¢essions-to the satellite:parties in. order. to 
keep them on his:side: Thos Lehin’s-artd ‘Stalin’s.dréatas of Soviet dominion ovet 
all the Communist parties of the world have not come true. The present leaders. of 
the Soviet.Communist Party. are having to.seek .other,ways of, s mainajning © their 
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influence. “thang telying-on 1 the physical strength. of the Soviet empire... 
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-~ Follöwitig hes Twentiéth: Party--Conpress,; the- Soviet“ “presë sevki times 
published 4 discussions orp thet staté“6f séclerice> the “organization of: scientific 
fistifuitions did “the-quality2 and: #ééruitmetit of scientistsy-The ‘progrest-of these 


discussions may be divided into’ banter pede ‘when: Soviet ‘scientists 


ete whe 


iv ropour 


people for research. “institullons free. of, ‘Party ‘pressure... hie ee 
>In, 1956, ` during - -the -first;. short-lived; thaw, prominent -sejentists, sharply 
gritizizednshe, state-of science in the-USSR, describing.as.the ““Arakcheev- regime”. 
the actions o£ certain -sciéntists such ås. bysenko. who -monopolized the-right to 
proclaim: scientific truths and-ia-so, doing -made. reference to-the-fact: that- the, 
Party Central Committee > approved | the theses of their ‘pronouncements. | The 
discussion which reached acrimonidtts Prop Sortiotis, ¥ was checked. In “1957; the 
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then President of the’ e Acidemy of poto AN” Nein i who, tad. hitnseif 


aoots. 
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“athe course > hid, down by” eee fons. “of” the. Soviet ‘Communist Party-.., 7 While 

ae T subjecting ` our ‘shortéomings to y héalthy criticism, we: ‘must, at thé’ sàme “time deliyér 
a decisive rebuff to` revisionist attack’ oi “Martism-ehinisn’ and ‘all ‘tendencies 
ear opportunism in science and philosophy. ... Any vagueness and objectivism 

is particularly intolerable . . .1 A SE EEN 


16 Thid., November 25, 1961. lees i ee parents 
1 Vesinik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1957, No. 2, p32. lal Tolre a tne oe 
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Inj 1959, a speech by Academician N. Semenov started a discussion of the 
structure of the Academy of Sciences, shor-comings in its organization, the 
excessive expansion of purely subsidiary applied technical institutions, and the 
presence in research establishments of toc many representatives of the social- 
political sciences to the detriment of the theoretical and natural sciences. The 
Party 'regarded this discussion as premature and harmful. As a result, the dis- 
cussion came to an abrupt end with Academician Semenov providing a somewhat 
evasive epilogue. 


It cannot be said that the disaffected scientists achieved nothing and that the 
discussion was entirely in vain. As was shown by the report delivered by the new 
President of the Academy of Sciences, M. V. Keldysh, to a general meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences held in connection wich the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 

a considerable number of the purely subsidiary institutes of the Technical Sciences 
Section were detached from the Academy of Sciences and transferred to the 
appropriate ministries and government departments. No doubt, too, the discussion 
influenced the adoption of the decree by the Central Committee and the Council 
of Ministers, “On Measures tc Improve the Coordination of Research in the 
Country and the Work of the USSR Academy of Sciences.” ? Its echoes were also 
to be |heard in the speeches of individual scientists at the All-Union Conference 
of Scientific Workers held in the summer of 1961.8 


e discussion moved into a new stage when the question of successors to 
the present generation of scientists was raised. The problem of training young 
scientists is most acute in such fields as mathematics and physics, especially 
nuclear physics, as may be seen from the fact that a special conference was held 
in the atomic research town of Dubna to discuss “The Path of the Young in 
Science,” which was attended by 200 scientis-s, men of letters and journalists.4 
Finally, considerable attention was paid to che question of rejuvenating scientific 
staffs and advancing young peop-e in their ranks by a general meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences which was keld in Moscow on November 15—16, 1961, in 
connection with the conclusion of the T'wenty-Second Party Congress. 


Why should the Soviet scientific world at this moment be so concerned 
about;the young generation of scientists? It would appear that the unprecedented 
rise in the numbers of scientists proved the inexhaustibility of the reserves of 
science in the Soviet Union. In 1959 the number of scientific personnel rose by 
26,000 (9 percent), in 1960 by 44,200 (16 percent) and in 1961 by 45,800 (13 
percent). Both absolutely and in proportion to its population, the Soviet Union 
possesses more scientists than any other country in the world. In 1960 there were 
354,200 scientists, including 10,900 doctors end 98,300 candidates of sciences, 
9,900 iprofessors and 36,200 lecturers. Of these, 200,100 worked in scientific 











2 Tavestia, April 12, 1961. 

3 Pravda, June 13, 1961. 

i Tzvestia, Decembez 28, 1960. 

5 Vesinik Akademu Nauk SSSR, 1961, No. 12. 
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institutions (56.4 percent) and 146,900 in higher educational establishments 
(41.4 percent).§ 

By the end of 1961, the total was already more than 400,000 and the increase 
in that one year alone was more than the total number of scientists possessed 
by many European countries.” However, Soviet scientists are a motley crew. 
Nowhere else in the world can one find so much learned “‘ballast,” so many 
scientists who do nothing from one year’s end to another, so many pseudo- 
scientists and ignoramuses. The appreciable rise in the number of scientists has 
not closed the eyes of all to the dangers with which it is fraught. 


One of the most obvious causes of the fall-off in the quality of scientific 
recruitment is the negative effect of Khrushchev’s reform of secondary education. 
The reform has brought in its train two phenomena detrimental to the training 
of scientific personnel: first, the raising of the age at which young people complete 
their secondary education and enter higher educational establishments, due to the 
introduction of an eleven-year instead of a ten-year course of secondary education 
and the institution of a two-year spell of work in industry for those who intend 
entering higher educational establishments; second, a perceptible deterioration 
in the general level of education. 


Raising the age of admission to higher educational establishments automati- 
cally results in postponing graduation and admission to postgraduate study and, 
consequently, the acquisition of a candidate’s and subsequently a doctor’s degree. 
This is bound to have an adverse effect on the formation of a satisfactory folowing 
generation of scientists. An arti¢le by S. Korolev and G. Kovantsev states that 
at the moment a student enters a higher educational establishment between the 
ages of 19 and 22 for a period of about five years. After graduation, the young 
specialist works for several years in industry at his specialty and then, between 
the ages of 30 and 32, commences postgraduate study. A man is made head of 
a department at the age of 40.8 


At a general meeting of the Academy of Sciences, Vice President Topchiev 
remarked that the average age of persons engaged on doctor’s dissertations was 
still too high—he put it at 49.° A. Agranovsky refers to the high age of the prof- 
essorial staff at Kazan University, where the average age of a professor of 
physics is 51, that of a professor of biology 62.1° The director of the Moscow 
Technical College states: “We have reached a situation in which many of the most 
prominent scientists in the engineering and technological fields are members 
of the older generation, who received their higher education 30—40 years ago.” 
E. Kazakov in addition comments on the reduction in the numbers of persons 
with academic titles on the staff of higher educational establishments. Thus, 


8 Narodnoe kbozyaisivo SSSR v 1960 godu : Statistichesky szbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1960: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1961, pp. 782-83. 

7 Tavestia, January 23, 1962. 

3 Uchitelshkaya gazeta, November 12, 1960. 

© Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1961, No. 12, p. 45. 

10 Tzyestia, May 10, 1960. 

11 Pravda, January 29, 1961. 
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RSFSR Ministry of Education, A. Orlov, writing in Uchitelshaya gazeta, stated 
that the training of the young scientific generation was now becoming one of the 
most ipressing problems facing any higher educational establishment.22 In a 
number of institutes, the number of qualified experts, so far from increasing, was 
falling. People often drifted inte science by chance. In Orlov’s opinion, selection 
for postgraduate study should begin in the schcolroom and a careful watch should 
be kept on children in their final years at school. It was time, he remarked, to 
remove the barriers which hamper the admission of gifted young people to higher 
educational establishments and postgraduate study. 


In|the selection of postgraduate students, the main factor is not ability in the 
chosen branch of knowledge, but the decision of Party agencies. It was this to 
which Tamm was referring when he spoke cf “administrative obstacles”: 


‘I have more than once encountered all manner of obstacles which the admunis- 
tration puts in the way of accepting fizst-class cendidates for post-graduate study.... 
In jone of these cases, I managed to insist on the admission of a much-needed man 
only by resorting to the most unorthodox methods. In another case, I failed to get 
a student accepted for postgraduate study who, while working for his diploma 
under one of my senior colleagues, had made a material contribution to their joint 
work. Moreover, I considered this work of theirs so important that I devoted 
considerable space to it in the only scientific paper I read in the USA in September of 
last year.?3 


Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences M. Meshcheryakov has 
proposed that the selection of talented people fcr science be carried out by holding 
competitions between those graduating from higher educational establishments. 
Those passing the competition should be rated as probationers for two or three 
years. |His description of the conditions under which the competition should be 
conducted are interesting as throwing light on the present selection procedure: 
“The competition must be open and honest; neither family nor other ties, neither 
spotting nor other achievements should obscuze the main issue—the presence or 
absence of talent,”’*4 


Soviet scientists are divided in their views on postgraduate study. At the 
Dubna conference, the conception of postgraduate study as a kind of productiog 
line for turning out scientists fitted out with academic degrees was subjected to 
radical criticism. A. Tyapkin considered the system most unsatisfactory : admission 
to postgraduate study, he said, represented a man’s resolution and aspirations 
rather, than his abilities. Director of the Joict Institute for Nuclear Research 
Blokhintsev pointed out that it often happens in the Soviet Union that “a man 
who has achieved a great déal in science does not have the opportunity to defend 
a dissertation, whereas people who have achieved lesser results defend one with 
ease,”?25 

l 








22 Uchitelskaya gazeta, September 27, 1963. 
23 Tzvestia, January 3, 1962. 
%4 Thid., December 28, 1960. 
25 Iha. 
l 
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Topchiev has proposed that, in order to increase the flow of worthwhile 
scientists, the practice of awarding doctor’s and candidate’s degrees without 
demanding a dissertation should be extended “to people who are known for their 
published scientific works and those who take part in major group ventures, 
account being taken of the candidate’s contribution to such works.” 28 


Academician Semenov is another of those scientists who regard academic 
postgraduate study as superfluous, or at any rate only partly suitable. In his view, 
“postgraduate study must be regarded basically as a means of training personnel 
for non-academic institutions and only a certain number of postgraduate students 
should stay in academic institutes.” 27 


In contrast, Topchiev is in favor of postgraduate study within the Academy 
of Sciences. Up to now, it has been the main source for the recruitment of young 
personnel for academic institutions. In the last three years, more than a thousand 
persons who have completed postgraduate study have obtained such posts. In 
1961, there were almost 3,500 postgraduate students in the Academy, of whom 
364 were destined for work in the academies of the Union republics and more 
than 200 for countries of the Soviet bloc. To a certain extent, staff were being 
trained for ministries and government departments.*® 


Despite the lack of unanimity on the question of the usefulness of post- 
graduate study, the majority still support the system; it continues to be extended 
and remains the main source of young scientists. In 1950, the total number of 
postgraduate students was 21,905, in 1955—29,362, and in 1960—36,754.?° The 
annual intake of such students has also risen: in 1950, 7,717 were admitted, in 
1955-7,367, and in 1960-14,399.3° However, as a result of lengthening the period 
of study, failure to defend a dissertation within the prescribed period and rejection 
of unsatisfactory papers, the output has fallen off systematically since 1956. In 
that year, 8,453 completed their postgraduate studies, in 1957—8,250, in 1958— 
6,802, in 1959-5603, and in 1960 only 5,517.31 


Something else rather on the lines of postgraduate study is the training as 
scientists of persons who combine work in industry with research. They are 
granted special “creative” leave and retain their salary while working on their 
dissertations. 


The course for a doctorate introduced in the middle of the thirties has aroused 
considerable opposition among academicians. In 1957, the system of training 
scientists by means of doctorate courses was dispensed with on the grounds that 
it was not justified.32 N. Zhukov-Verezhnikov and V. Koltsov wrote: “.. .the 





8 Vestnik Akademi Nauk SSSR, 1961, No. 12, p. 45. 

17 Ibid., p. 72. 

28 Ibid., p. 44. 

29 Vysshee obrazovanie y SSSR (Higher Education in the USSR), Moscow, 1961, p. 219. 
30 Thid., p. 220. 

31 Ibid., p. 221. 

32 Narodnoe obrazovanie » SSSR (Public Education in the USSR), Moscow, 1957, p. 455. 
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so-called: doctorate. coùrse-did: not fulfill contemporary; requirements: for the 
training ofsscientific personnel,:and ‘facilitated ‘the-proliferation -of dissertations 
written:inthe.race for-academic degrees3?43 However, there:are still supporters 
of the’ ‘doctorate course. At:asconference‘of:the Literature and Language>Section 
held after the ‘general -meeting ~of: the: Academy- of: Sciences;3V2 ‘Zhirmunsky 
proposed the. restoration of the. ,doctorate ,ccurse, which, he considered, was 
essential, for “the ads efficient ining “of. -perone with, appropriate lE 
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“Therlast PER years fave. avitnessed cis enerence „ofa new sa of ang 
sciendispathe probationary system, which is ‘employed by:bòth the Academy: of 
Sciences:and. the Joint Institute for Nuclear. Research. The.probatigners -form a 
changing , staff. of-.researchers,. consisting. O of - -goung, specialists- who. have, just 
graduated from. higher educational- establishmeats,. personnel. from the academies 
of the: Union -republics and. s specialists..from. ministries and, government depart- 
ments. ‘The. petiod:of, probation. is. 2-3; “years. ard_salaries. are.on a par with those 
of- a. junior: s scientific, assistant.. Some, _ Qf; the . probationers. remain to continue 
working-.in the Academy, while the-others cither-return. ta their former posts, ot 
obtain! appointments in other. scientific institutions, 35 The institution ọf-the 
probationary system has so far been received with favor. in scientific circles, but 
jo definitive: appraisal o of it has y yet appeared.: ~ P A 
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> Another method òf training: dendie: personnel; which melee Goe 
while'they ‘até still students, is that employed.in the Sikerian Section of the Academy 
of Seiénces: and,-pethdps from:an-even-earlier. date, at- the Joint Institute far 
Nuclease. Research: ~In..1960,. Academician-1avrentéw proposed the -experiinérital 
transfer :to-the: jurisdiction - of the Academy: cf Sciences-sof certain universities 
which (would. serve: as: bases for selecting: future scientists: Such.a-mieasure, he 
claimed; would'pfavide-scientists with am oppartunity.to Sishow:gtéater flexibility 
and accuracy in selecting the most™ablé candidates and- ‘instructing? them tinder 
their. own supervision.’ nee At a „general meeting Q of the Academy i in 1961, he. gave 
details ‘of the selection; and te training ‘of s scientists: in ithe’ ‘Siberian Section. At university 
with faculties of méchanics and mathematics, pkysics, chemistry,. and geology and 





geophysics had ‘already been ‘working for two years under the Section’s control, 
In the next few years, this is expected to become the main method of providing 
training for scientists 1 in these- fields for thé ihstitutions ' of the! Section. raies 
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» Atithe ; one ¢ meeting,- Blokhietsev- reported, that. “a Fach ‘oF ‘the: eaten 
Sealey of,-Moscow- ‘University was: operating -in conjunction- with -the : Joint 
Institute for Nuclear Research.38 Moreover, Moscow University Rector Petrovsky 
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reported that in addition to this a branch of the chemistry faculty of the University 
was to be opened within the chain of chemistry institutes of the Academy and a 
biology branch in Pushchin, the future Academy of Sciences township near 
Serpukhov. He suggested that, apart from students and postgraduates of Moscow 
University, students from other higher educational establishments should take 
part in the work of the branches.*® 


It is interesting to note that the ranks of future scientists are supplemented 
from universities and institutes within a very limited geographical area. As 
Y. Smorodinsky has said: 


The population of the country is 209 million, but barely 20 million live in the 
regions from which these higher educational establishments (graduating physicists 
and mathematicians) gather their “harvest” of talents. The reserve from which 
we draw our future scientists is on a par with that of an average European 
country. 

It is exceedingly difficult for a young person from a small Siberian town to 
become a physicist. This is not because anyone forbids him or places obstacles in 
his way. It is also not because, shall we say, he has not the money for the journey to 
Moscow. The trouble lies elsewhere: these young people simply do not know that 
modern physics exists.4° 


Smorodinsky’s comment is significant: it testifies to the great gulf which 
exists between the standard of education in provincial secondary schools and, 
apparently, provincial higher educational establishments, and that in the capital 
and leading university towns. 


The reason for the low educational standards of school-leavers and college 
graduates lies in the fact that the Soviet system requires every schoolchild to 
receive a school-leaving certificate and every student a diploma, irrespective 
of his abilities. This results in a considerable number of certificated semi-illiterates 
and ignoramuses with diplomas. A similar system in postgraduate study leads to 
qualifications’ being given to persons of dubious academic merit and produces 
pseudo-scientists with degrees and titles. This system encourages young people 
to assume the attitude of hangers-on; they think to themselves, We are necessary 
te the state, so let the state carry the burden. Blokhintsev refers to these attitudes, 
saying that some students consider that someone should concern himself with 
them, raise their qualifications, provide them with ideas and give them a “tailor- 
made theme.” 


The deterioration in the training of young scientists is also in part due to the 
campaign to put an end to scientists’ holding posts as teachers and researchers 
at the same time, on the grounds that they thus received unduly high salaries and 
that the system was detrimental to their work. Many scientists were faced with 
the choice of abandoning either their teaching or their research. Those who 





39 Ibid., p. 57. 
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elected to retain their teaching posts became sc inundated with lectures that they 
had no time for any independent research.*1 This naturally retarded the recruit- 
ment of qualified persons for teaching institutes. On the other hand, those who 
devoted themselves exclusively to research los: contact with the new generation 
of scientists, which could not but have an adverse effect on the latter. The result, 
as Kazan University Rector Nuzhin pointed cut, was that scientific institutions 
with ample facilities for the purpose ceased tc provide training, while qualified 
teachers, overwhelmed with the volume of instruction they were required to 
give, often with inadequate equipment, were able to contribute little to the 
development of science.*? 





Various measures have been proposed to alleviate the situation. Former British 
scientist Pontecorvo recommended the pubkcation of more popular science 
journals to reach a wider audience.*5 Topchiev suggested the provision of special 
courses in higher educational establishments on such recent developments as 
quantum electronics, the theory of information and the application of mathemati- 
cal methods i in economics, as well as non-stop refresher courses for teachers at 
higher, educational establishments on the lines of those already provided for 
doctors and secondary school teachers.44 Layrentev proposed the release of 
persons with a higher education from such routine duties as operating and main- 
taining scientific installations and the provision of special technical schools to 
train school-leavers as laboratory staff.4® 


The favorable opinion held by many senior scientists of the work of their 
juniors may eventually lead to the provision of greater opportunities for the 
latter, jand the Party and government will no doubt have to take measures to 
satisfy the demands of the scientific world, th2 more so since it is to their own 
advantage. This will, however, necessitate a renunciation of many of the prin- 
ciples thet one Khrushchev’s educational reform. A. Poplaiko 
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Religion 


Increasing Pressure on the Moscow Patriarchate 


The wave of antireligious propaganda that became particularly noticeable 
in the USSR in 1959 and was directed against all religious denominations and 
occasionally also particular individuals appeared until about the middle of 1960 
to avoid the subject of the Orthodox Church, making no attempt to attack the 
Moscow Patriarchate and its leaders. Then the situation changed. The first sign of 
the change was the replacement in February 1960 of G. Karpov by V. Kuroedov, 
a specialist in propaganda, as chairman of the Council for the Affairs of the 
Russian Orthodox Church attached to the Council of Ministers of the USSR,} 
after which all marks of respect for the person of the Patriarch, observed by 
Karpov, disappeared. It was on Kuroedov’s initiative that all subsequent measures 
were taken to limit the Church’s rights, remove undesirable members of the 
clergy and extend the aktiv of the “godless” in order to hinder the Church’s work. 
These developments took place as follows. 


With effect from the academic year 1959-60, the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate ceased publishing reports on graduations from the seminaries at Kiev 
and Saratov, which suggested that these seminaries were about to be closed. This 
supposition was confirmed in 1961.2 As for the other theological schools, in- 
formation became increasingly scarce, with the exception of those in Moscow and 
Leningrad. This was evidently due the fact to that these institutions were con- 
stantly put on show to foreigners visiting the USSR. 


At the end of 1959, a new antireligous journal, Nawka i religiya (Science and 
Religion), began publication; a little later, Voyounychy ateist (The Militant Atheist) 
in Ukrainian. Beginning in 1960, the number of newspaper articles sharply 
attacking the Orthodox clergy and monks showed a noticeable increase. In June 
of that year, there took place the first show trial of a member of the Russian 
Orthodox clergy since the official recognition of the Moscow Patriarchate by 
the Soviet government in 1927: this was the trial of Archbishop Iov (Kresovich) 
of Kazan, who was sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The charge that he had 
failed to pay income taxes was backed up by tendentious allegations concerning 
his anti-Soviet activities on German-occupied territory during the war and also 
during his occupation of the see of Kazan.° 


It was this change in Soviet ecclesiatical policy that led to the disappearance 
from public life of Metropolitan Nikolai (Yarushevich) of Krutitsy and Kolomna, 
Chairman of the Department for External Church Relations and one of the most 
active members of the hierarchy of the Moscow Patriarchate. Appearing in 
public for almost the last time, on the occasion of the fifteenth anniversary 





+1 Tzyestia, February 21, 1960. 
2 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbit, 1961, No. 5, p. 35. 
3 Sopetskaya Rosstya, June 21, 1960. (Sce Bulletin, 1961, No. 6, p. 52.) 
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(Febtuary 25, 1960) of the election of Pattiazch Aleksii, Metropolitan Nikolai, 
speaking in the Bogoyavlensky Sobor, the patriarchal cathedral in Moscow, 
openly reproached the Soviet authorities, praised the work of the Patriarch and 
called upon his listeners to pray that the Church be freed of her “cares.” According 
to information received in the West, Nikolai. as a protest against the govern- 
mentis failure to carry out its promises to the Church, refused any longer to carry 
out the political tasks set him in the internat-onal arena. During the course of 
the same year, he was divested of all his offices.t The conventional reason given 
for his dismissal-that it was “at his own request’ ’-could hardly conceal the 
probability that he was in political disgrace. This is indicated not only by the 
subsequent cessation of his political activities but also by his isolation from his 
colleagues abroad in the peace movement. 


Metropolitan Nikolai’s departure from the political scene brought him wider 
popularity and approval than when he was at the zenith of his career. Quite 
possibly, it was this that prompted the violarion of certain conventions at his 
funeral, when he was not accorded the public honors which would normally 
have been expected in view of his position as a permanent member of the all- 
Union and world committees for the defense of peace, as a Soviet citizen who had 
been awarded high civic honors—not to mention the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity awarded him by many European academic institutions—and, above 
all, as;one who had done more than any other to popularize Soviet policies in the 
free world, for which Soviet Party and goverrmental leaders had on more than 
one occasion expressed their personal gratituce. 


Toward the end of 1960, the Journal of the Moscow Patriarckate stopped pub- 
lishing i its section on pastoral afairs, which had provided readers with an oppor- 
tunity, to follow the work of diocesan bishops. the restoration of parish life and 
the interest of the people in religion. The suppression of tbis section in the journal 
cannot, of course, have been the result of a decision by the Patriarchate, which 
had hitherto devoted much attention to its aczounts of parish life: it can only 
have been due either to a ban imposed by the Communist authorities on bishops’ 
tours of their dioceses or to the requirements of the Soviet censorship. In any 
case, the reason for the ban is not hard to divine, since a bishop’s tour of his 
diocese usualiy results in a reanimation of ecclesiastical life there, thus counter- 
acting the antireligious efforts of the secular aithorities, and the publicizing in 
the press of instances of religious life among the people tends to bely the official 
view that Soviet citizens have left the Church on a massive scale and that the 
workers are demanding the closure of places cf worship. 





Also in 1960, the Patriarch was surrounded with colleagues of a younger 
generation—men experienced in the political and diplomatic work of the Church 
at home and abroad. The Patriarch was obliged to raise these men to episcopal 
rank and admit them as permanent members to the Holy Synod, by-passing in 





1 Zhurnal Meskovskos Patriarkbu, 196), No. 7, p. 6; No. 10, p. 4. (See I. Swan, “The Disappearance 
of Metropolitan Nikola,” Buletin, 1961, No. 5.) 
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the process other candidates who in respect of age, education and ecclesiastical 
experience were more worthy of the distinction.® 


In June 1961, the Patriarch “revised” the Statute on the Administration of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, adopted by a “council” in 1945. In fact, what he 
did was to delete a number of points in this document, which had originally 
enabled the Church to put its episcopal and parochial affairs more or less in order 
after the persecutions before World War II. Once more, parish priests were 
officially regarded as “servants of the cult,” deprived of all authority in ad- 
ministrative and financial matters, which were placed entirely in the hands of 
three laymen in each parish, whose nomination had to be approved by the secular 
authorities and who were, consequently, dependent upon the secular authorities.® 
In this way, under the pretext that the measure had been taken upon the Patriarch’s 
initiative and approved by the decision of an appropriate council, the Party 
obliged the Church to recognize once more the Laws on Religious Denominations 
of 1918 and 1929. 

The objections of the bishops, expressed in writing during a preliminary 
investigation of their attitude, to such an unexpected and obviously dangerous 
proposal wete not taken into account. Indeed, disapproval of their attitude was 
expressed, albeit without mentioning names, at the council,’ and the very facts 
that many of them did not even attend the council and that certain others were 
immediately afterward sent into retirement suggest that the opposition was 
quashed without delay. 


In 1960 and 1961, the Moscow Patriarchate established or revived contact 
with the Orthodox patriarchates of the East and with churchmen of other denom- 
inations. Accompanied by a numerous entourage of specialists in the affairs 
of church diplomacy, Patriarch Aleksii made a “pilgrimage” to the Near East 
in 1960.8 In 1960—61, visits were exchanged and correspondence increased with 
the heads of the autocephalous Orthodox churches in the satellite countries. 
Delegates from the Moscow Patriarchate attended foreign theological conferences, 
the conference “in defense of peace,” the “Pan-Orthodox” conference on the 
island of Rhodes and the Ecumenical Assembly in New Delhi (1961). 


* These activities, however, although they pursued the general course of Soviet 
expansionism in foreign affairs, were of little avail in strengthening the position 
at home, and so the Party intensified its campaign by means of its specially- 
trained atheist agitators. In 1960, the closure of churches and monasteries was 
resumed. As in the thirties, this proceeded “in accordance with the request of 
the workers,” frequently after political or criminal trials of priests or monks had 
taken place. In the region formerly occupied by the Germans, the closures were 
officially regarded as the “‘aftermath of fascism.”® In Volhynia alone, 180 churches 


5 Zhurnal Moskovsko: Patriarkbti, 1961, No. 4, p. 6. 
6 Ibid., 1961, No. 8, p. 6. 

7 Tind. 

8 See Bulletin, 1961, No. 2, pp. 32—34; 

° Gudok, March 19, 1961. 
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had been closed by June 1961; in Belorussia, 300 churches had been closed by 
1962 jand in Moldavia 14 monasteries.1° 


In November 1961, there took place ancther show trial of a highly-placed 
churchman: this was Archbishop Andrei (Sukhenko) of Chernigov, who was 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment on a charge of extortion.1! 

Since forty-five years’ experience of antireligious activity in the USSR has 
shown the limitations of atheistic propaganca, the Party now intends to have 
greater recourse to what are known as administrative measures. According to 
the Soviet press, meetings of atheists have been discussing how to improve 
antireligious work and have been adopting proposals calling for a revision of 
the criminal code in order to incorporate laws “protecting the freedom of non- 
believers” and “protecting non-believers from the churchmen.”?2 Demands are 
also being made for further investigation of the possibilities of depriving of 
their parental rights persons educating their children in a religious spitit and of 
sending these children to closed institutions run by the state (children’s homes 
and boarding schools).14 


Since the end of last year, a determined campaign has been in progress against 
the Orthodox Church and the Moscow Patriarchate. Whereas in 1960 Soviet 
antireligious journals contained no more than two or three feuilletons cautiously 
describing petty offenses committed by the Russian clergy, the following year 
saw the publication in these same journals of a number of articles severely 
criticizing the ritual and the very foundations of the Orthodox Church. A spate 
of articles has appeared designed to discredit Orthodoxy as an “ideology” aimed 
at making believers humbly submissive to autocracy and turning them into 
egoists and parasites anxious only to save their own souls. Even the patriotic 
services rendered by the Patriarchate during World War II are.here denied, and 
personal attacks are made on the Patriarch and many of the higher episcopacy. 
During the course of this year, the number of articles and other contributions 
attacking the Orthodox Church has been constantly increasing. In the first issue 
for this year of Nauka i religiya, for example, there were twelve contributions of 
this nature, while the fourth issue contained eighteen. 


From the beginning of 1962, there has been a series of conferences on atheism 
at all-Union, republic, oblast and raion level, which have discussed how to improve 
methods of counteracting the “survivals of religion”; how to approach the 
religious question in.Soviet conditions; and how to explain the reawakening 
of interest in religion and the privileged position enjoyed by the Moscow 
Patriarchate during and after the last war. 








As a result of the new interest, religion is now the main ideological enemy 
inside the Soviet Union, according to assistant editor of Nauka i religiya 





1b Komesoneviskaya pravda, June 14, 1961. 
1) Voyornychy ateist, 1962, No. 1; Literaturnaya gazeta. April 10, 1962. 
13 Nauka i religiya, 1962, No. 5, pp. 62—64. 
13 Voyoonyzhy ateist, 1962, No. 1, p. 14; No. 2, p. 15. 
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F. Oleshchuk.14 This interest is to be regarded as a recurrence of the religious. 
mood which arose during the cult of Stalin: 


The immoderate exaltation of one man, the limitations imposed upon the 
creative role of the masses and the violations of legality—all this sapped the confider.ce 
in their own strength of those people who were the least politically conscious and, 
to a certain degree, resuscitated old prejudices and strengthened belief in God. 

The sepression of many qualified antireligious workers and the liquidation of 
the mass organization, the “Union of Militant Godless,” practically led to the 
termination of antireligious propaganda. 

During the period of the personality cult, all churches, and the Orthodox Church 
in particular, received a number of privileges which contradicted Lenin’s decree 
on the separation of Church and state and permitted religious organizations to 
strengthen their financial and organizational position considerably and to exercise 

_ greater influence over believers . . .15 


In its own words, the Party has put an end to liberalism in respect to the 
Church in the USSR and also to “correct” forms of anti-Church propaganda.16 
Henceforward, the attempt to destroy the influence of the Church and to suppress 
the religious life of believers is to be made under such slogans as “Back to Lenin!” 
and “Back to E. Yaroslavsky!” (Yaroslavsky (1876—1943) was one of the oldest 
active members of the revolutionary movement in Russia: he was very popular 
as a publicist and propagandist and was a leading authority on ideology.) 


Numerous reports in the Soviet press indicate that the already extensive 
system of courses for propagandists of atheism is to be further extended. More 
and more antireligious books and pamphlets are being published: in the Ukrainian 
SSR, 73 publications of this nature appeared in 1961.1” Great attention is also 
being given to antireligious films. In the Ulyanovsk and Petropavlovsk oblasts, 
where the level of “individual scientific-atheist propaganda” is at its highest,-one 
ot two propagandists are assigned to every known believer in the attempt to 
make him forsake his religion. Especial attention is paid to the members of a 
church “twenty.” (In Soviet law, at least twenty parishioners must make their 
wishes known before a church can be opened and they are then responsible for it. 
As a result of the “processing” they receive, many of these groups disintegrate 
and the churches in their care are closed.)1® 


The present measures are being carried out under the threatening Party slogan 
of: “Orthodoxy, like any other religion, can have no place in our life!” They 
are just as crude as before the war, to judge from press reports: there are many 
cases of interference with the freedom of church activity; individuals are dismissed 
from their work or expelled from higher educational establishments for religiosity ; 





14 Nauka i religiya, 1962, No. 5, p. 12. 

18 Thid., 1962, No. 4, pp. 48—49. 

16 I steraturnaye gazela, April 10, 1962. 

17 Voyoomychy ateist, 1962, No. 4, pp. 62—63. 
18 Ibid., p. 46. 

18 Nauka i relgiya, 1962, No. 1, p. 30. 
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and parents are taken to court for giving their children a religious education. The 
main psychological weapon is the representetion of Orthodoxy as being reac- 
tionary. It is considered “antisocial” and “‘agzinst the interests of the people” to 
preach or defend Orthodoxy. Active Orthodox churches are often regarded as 
“the; heritage of fascism” and the stimulus of de-Stalinization is also being 
injected into the struggle against the Church. Thus, a political coloring is being 
introduced which will provide a pretext, if necessary, for recourse to coercion and 
perhaps even terroristic methods by the state. 


The Moscow Patriarchate, confronted by zhe “new cares” referred to by the 
late Metropolitan Nikolai and Patriarch Aleksii in February 1960, is trying to 
maintain the legality of its status in the USSR. and thus strengthen the Church’s 
position. The Soviet press has not given any recent figures to show the strength 
of the Church, but according to unofficial daza for 1956 there were 73 dioceses, 
20,000 parishes, 30,000 priests, 59 monasteries with 5,000 inmates and 10 religious 
seminaries. Approximately the same figures were given in a patriarchal memoran- 
dum which was submitted in 1960 in connection with the application of the 
Moscow Patriarchate to join the World Council of Churches, the only difference 
being that it gave the number of monasteries as 40.2 (The figure of 69 was still 
being given in publications of the Moscow -Patriarchate in 1958.)2! In view of 
the fierce condemnation in antireligious litereture of monasteries as “hotbeds of 
obscurantism” and of their inmates as parasites, the purpose seems to be the com- 
plete, albeit gradual, liquidation of those monasteries which still exist. 


The disproportion in the diocesan netwok of the USSR has already been 
described.# In particular, one may note that the Soviet Union in Asia, despite 
its enormous size and the presence of Orthodox families numbering more than 
thirty million persons, is served by only five bishops. In 1960-61, the total 
number of diocesan bishops fell considerably as a result of the death of ten and 
the removal of over ten others from office. This led to the adoption of a variety 
of measures by the Patriarchate: more than twenty bishops were translated from 
one see to ancther in the course of one year; except in the dioceses of Moscow and 
Yaroslavl, suffragan bishops were done.awaz with as such and appointed to 
vacant sees; vacant sees in the European pa-t of the USSR were temporarily 
put in the charge of neighboring diocesan bishops; certain bishops were called 
from ‘retirement for temporary diocesan work; and seven new bishops were 
consecrated. 


Apart from the Patriarch, there were 31 bishops, 21 archbishops and eight 
metropolitans in the Moscow Patriarchate in January 1962, compared with 32, 
23 and seven respectively in November 1960. They fell into the following age 
groups: up to 40 years of age, 4 (2 in 1960); between 40 and 60, 16 (17); over 60, 





30 Digest des Ostens, Königstein/Taunus, 1961, No. 7, p 79. 

31 Russkaya Dravoslarnaya Tserkov : Ustroistvo, poloztenie, deyatelnost (The Russian Orthodox Church: 
Organization, Status and Activity), Moscow, 1958, p. 83. 

32 See N. Teodorovich, “The Episcopacy and Diocesin Network of the Moscow Patriarchate,” 
Bulletin; 1961, No. 6. 
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26 (29); age not disclosed, 15 (15). Of the eight bishops who were consecrated 
in 1961 and early 1962, six were between 33 and 57 years of age and the other 
two were 62 on consecration. In January 1962, 24 churchmen had received a 
higher theological education (22 in 1960), 17—a secondary theological education 
(12), 2—a higher lay education (4) and 4~a secondary lay education (5); in 14 cases, 

education was not disclosed. Of the bishops, including the Patriarch, who have 
a higher theological education, nine also have a higher lay education. One of 
them, Leonid Polyakov, born in 1913, attended both a chemical and a medical 
institute. 

Of the persons with a higher theological education, 66 percent are bishops 
of up to 60 yeats of age who were brought up and educated, with the exception 
of three, in the Soviet Union. In view of the high educational level of the Moscow 
Patriarchate’s episcopacy, it is noteworthy that the churchmen who are new to 
church diplomacy and Soviet politics are not particularly educated. Metropolitan 
Pitirim (Sviridov) of Krutitsa and Kolomna, aged 75, the Patriarch’s deputy; 
Metropolitan Boris (Vik) of Odessa, aged 56, Exarch of the Moscow Patriarchate 
for North and South America; Metropolitan Pimen (Izvekov) of Leningrad, aged 
52, formerly in charge of the affairs of the Patriarchate and Deputy Chairman of 
the Department for External Church Relations—all have a secondary lay education. 
Archbishop Nikodim (Rotov) of Yaroslavl, aged 33, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment for External Church Relations and in charge of the publications of the 
Moscow Patriarchate, has a secondary and higher theological education, which 
he received within five years as an external student.?3 


In spite of the pressure for spiritual freedom which is being felt in all spheres 
of Soviet life and which has forced the Soviet leaders to make a number of 
concessions since Stalin’s time, the new wave of repressive measures directed 
against the spiritual freedom of religious believers shows that the Soviet Com- 
munist regime is unalterably illiberal and intolerant. N. Teodorovich 


23 Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii, 1958—62, passim. 
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Soviet Society 


! The Boomerang of De-Stalinization 


One of the most positive forms of de-Szalinization is the restoration of the 
cult.of Lenin, by means of which the present Party leaders aim at playing down 
Stalin’ s importance and establishing Khrushchev as Lenin’s heir. 


The August issue of the journal O&tyabr contains the first installment of a 
new, novel by Vadim Ocheretin entitled “The Siren,” which has a direct beating 
on this process. The scene of the novel is the Verkhne-Isetinsky, Metallurgical 
Planit, in the Urals, where the author was formerly a Party and Komsomol worker; 
he still maintains his connection with the plent and he knows how it works and 
the people in it, so that his story has a certain documentary quality. The novel 
takes its title from the name of a wall newspaper which appears in one of the 
workshops of the plant; the activity centered around this small newspaper provides 
the main subject of discussion in the novel—the development of criticism “from 
below,” which illustrates Soviet democracy and the enthusiasm of the young 
workers. The novel is written in the first person, that of the author himself, 
who spends his working holiday at the plant and is befriended by the head of its 
Party organization. The hero, Alesha Zubkov, is a “worker correspondent, 2 
whereby Ocheretin revives the worker-correspondent tradition of Lenin’s time, 
thus| bridging the gap between the twenties end the present. 

Zubkov į is a former fighting seaman, z fearless champion of truth, who does 
everything to see that the workshop operates successfully and contributes to the 
“material and technical basis cf Communism.” In fact, he is depicted just as the 
worker correspondents of the early twerties were, but the important point is 
that jhe has to contend with the same shortcomings as his predecessors of forty 
years ago—a careless attitude to production, moral unsteadiness, bureaucracy, 
administrative arrogance and so on. On one occasion, the shop supervisor tears 
down an accusing notice—an instance of the suppression of criticism as it used 
to occur earlier. 

The unexpected conclusion is that today, after the approval of the new Party 
Program anc the proclamation of the beginring of a new era for humanity, the 
same sort of thing is happening as in the first years after the Revolution. Although 
Ocheretin’s purpose in writing his novel was to discredit the cult of Stalin, he has 
willy-nilly to show that one of the Soviet Un:on’s largest industrial undertakings 
is not devoid of a Stalinist attitude on the pa-t of its leading workers: in Stalin’s 
day, managers were infallible. The author's truthfulness shows that de-Staliniza- 
tion has become something of a boomerang in the hands of Khrushchev and his 
associates. ` 

It would 5e as well to recall the history of the process which began nine years 
ago. It would be difficult to describe the first stage as de-Stalinization because it 
proceeded without mention of the dictator’s name, although the measures which 
were taken, such as the removal of Stalin’s heir Malenkov, the reorganization of 
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punitive organs, the termination of various trials and institution of mass amnesties, 
implied a serious reappraisal of the Stalin era. The main change, however, in the 
first three years after Stalin’s death took place in the manner of leadership, which 
henceforth was to be based on democratic principles. 


The beginning of the second stage was marked by the Twentieth Party 
Congress, when de-Stalinization was specifically referred to and Khrushchev 
gave details of Stalin’s “mistakes” in the exercise of his authority. This criticism 
was meant for the ears of Khrushchev’s audience only and was to have been kept 
secret: while the Congress continued, no reference to his speech was made in the 
Soviet press. Only afterwards was it read at open meetings of local Party and 
Komsomol workers. 


For five years, the process of de-Stalinization went on in the form of the 
“struggle against the cult of personality” (the cult was supposed to have arisen 
only in the last years of Stalin’s leadership). This “struggle” continued until the 
Twenty-Second Congress, on the eve of which there was no indication of a 
change of course. It is probable that even highly-placed Party leaders did not 
expect an intensification of the campaign. This feeling is best represented in 
literature by Vsevolod Kochetov, editor of Oktyabr and one of the more assiduous 
Communists with the Khrushchev cast of mind. He made the faux pas of assuming 
that the Stalin question had been settled once and for all and, with the appraisals 
of the Stalin era in mind which had appeared after the Twentieth Congress, 
wrote a novel entitled “The Secretary of the Oblast Gommittee,” wherein he 
arrived at the momentous conclusion that it was not for them to judge Stalin, 
some of his mistakes having been put right and the Party now having taken the 
correct course. The last chapters of this novel were published precisely when the 
third stage of de-Stalinization was opening. But now it was no longer secret: 
Stalin was criticized at an open meeting and all Soviet newspapers printed a great 
deal, though not everything, concerning his crimes. The evil he had caused 
became common knowledge. 


As a result, three or four months after the Congress, works stating things 
which had never been hinted at before began to appear in the literary periodicals. 
first, their authors lacked confidence, but later they became more daring. The 

ecreed process of de-Stalinization gave them the right to deal with delicate 
_ matters and official Party criticism had no grounds for considering their work 
seditious. 

At this time, Konstantin Simonov began a new novel bearing on de-Staliniza- 
tion. The complete novel is to appear in the journal Znamya, but some chapters 
have already been published in /zvestia. One of them, called “A Conversation at 
Dawn,” takes the form of a frank conversation on Stalin between two old friends: 
a general who commanded a division during the Battle of Stalingrad and a high- 
ranking officer from general headquarters who daily reported on the position 
at the fronts to Stalin in person. The second of the two relates how a single 
caprice would involve the needless sacrifice of thousands of men. The author 
gives the unspoken thoughts of the two characters: 


Yes, Stalin is Stalin. And there’s no getticz away from it, even though you know 
_ more about him than many others do, and yzu know what happened before the war 
and at the beginning of the war, and you know things which just don’t make sense. 
` And you don’t always understand straight away where willpower ends and 
unfathomable stubbornness begins, sometimes costing hundreds of thousands of 
lives and whole cemeteries of wrecked equ pment. 1 


At the same time, their conversation stows that both men were assiduous 
executors of Stalin’s will. It is striking that the whole talk proceeds without one 
reference to their native country or its peop-2, who are regarded only as cannon 
fodder. In this way, even the Party ends where power begins, although it is not 
simply power, but the power of a tyrannical maniac. 

A novel by the young writer Yury Bondarev, which was published in three 
consecutive issues of Noty mir in 1962, is entitled “Silence.” It describes the 
return of demobilized soldiers to the Soviet Union after the war. The hero, 
Captain Sergei Vokhmintsev, was three tmes wounded, received numerous 
medals and returned home to Moscow in the winter of 1945. The very first pages 
of the novel show the plight of the demobilized men: they are destitute and to 
obtain the bare necessities of life the hero # forced to sell his watch, recalling 
with some chagrin that it was a spoil of war He meets an invalid who had been 
the driver of a rocket-throwez in the war. The man has a chest full of medals— 
clearly one who has worked hard in the defer.3e of his country. He says: 


And that’s my happy fortune, captain... No success at anything—they won’t 
take me as a lorry driver or a taxi driver. Wao wants me? My leg’s the trouble . 
How am I to live?? 


Bemedaled heroes, defenders of their fetherland, get their food at a dirty 
market called the Tishinka, in the district of Moscow known as the Zamos- 
kvorechie, across the Moskva River. This ma-ket is described as a “bitter product 
of the war”: 


It was possible to buy everything here. B-sy young men, unshaven and wearing 
secondhand army overcoats, could sell and re-sell anything. This was the black 
market for bread and vodka, which were rationed in the shops .. . There was trade 
in fashionable raincoats, foreign cigarette-ligaters, laurel leaves, home-made shoes 
with rubber soles, German hair-growing ointment, watches and imitation jewellery, 
old furs, forged references and diplomas for any institute you liked.® 


The traders at the Tishinka start a fight if they are called speculators, and show 
their maimed arms and legs. But this is only the beginning of the novel, which 
goes on to depict the conflict between the men at the front and those in the rear: 
the holders of power try tc wound the pride of the military men and crush their 
love'of freedom.. When the hezo becomes a student at a mining institute, he still 
meets with enmity from the representatives of the governmental “apparatus.” 
He has an interview with a majoz of the mili-ia: g 

1 Izvesta, April 14, 1962. 

2 Novy mir, 1962, No. 3, p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 
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The major was young, pink-cheeked, cold, his hair evenly combed over a 
premature bald patch; he sat solidly at the table, his elbows spread apart, fenced off 
from Sergei by a wooden barrier. His unfriendly voice and his alien, official face did 
not arouse in Sergei any desire to prove that he was right.4 


The climax of the novel is the sudden arrest of Sergei’s father as the result of 
a false denunciation. “Soviet reality” is revealed still further: the author shows 
the triumph of injustice and the arbitrariness against which it is useless to fight. 
The NKVD officer who carries out the arrest says to Sergei that they will meet 
again: 
There was an iron hint of warning in this. He [Sergei] had made them talk like 
that with his naive courage. Who needed his courage? Or had something happened, 
[so that] there was no trust any more and frankness was not needed? Was the way 
out to suppress everything in your soul, to keep quiet and bear it? Was that the way 
out? But why live in that case? “Don’t be too brave, don’t be too brave.” If anyone 
had said that during the war, he would have punched his face. Had the measure of 
human value altered, then? Who could have done it? Who had needed to arrest his 
father? Why? Where was the truth?® f 


As a result, the hero is expelled from the institute and the Party. He receives 
a letter at the hands of a stranger from his father in prison: it ends with the words, 
“Be firm and don’t grieve. Death is not the worst thing . . .”® The novel ends ona 
tragic note: the hero leaves his native city and his young sister, his only close 
relative, and goes to Karaganda in search of work as an unskilled laborer. 

The title can be interpreted in various ways: at first, “Silence” (sishina) is 
merely the name of the market in the Zamoskvorechie. Then it acquires the 
meaning of the period of peace following the war; finally, it is the silence born of 
fear, full of suffering, the silence of solitude, where no one can help’and where the 
individual is powerless and defenseless. But the main question which asks itself 
at the end of the novel is: To what extent can the book be attributed to the de- 
Stalinization process? 


Of course, it affords a convincing picture of the terrible machine driven by 
the exercise of arbitrary power, and Stalin is actually referred to as the cause of 
atl the misfortune and unhappiness. But then another question arises as this 
fearful “silence” is presented to us: Could one man have committed so much evil 
in the largest state in the world? This man was not vested with power based on 
some kind of fetish; on the contrary, he belonged to an organization which was 
and is supposed to have the most democratic foundations. Obviously, to commit 
evil on such a scale, millions of men with the same ideas or millions of blind 
executants were necessary. This leads to the question of the system, the Com- 
munist Party. On examination, the Party is not a “collective mind,” the em- 
bodiment of reason, as is officially claimed, but the complete opposite of reason— 





4 Tbid., No. 4, p. 64. 
5 Ibid., No. 5, p. 52. 
è Thid., p. 82. 


a blind, mechanical force. Thus, it would be wrong to consider the novel as an 
artistic document of de-Stalinization: the mechanical force continues to act 
today. 

Mikhail Zhestev’s novel, “Tatyana Tz-khanova,” published this year in 
Zvezda, produces a similarly contradictory effect. This work shows the horrors of 
collectivization, the repression and mass deportation of peasants from their homes, 
with loss of their rights for life. The boomezang returns with the realization that 
collectivized agriculture is still almost the caly form in which a peasant is per-. 
mitted to utilize the land. Once again the work, which the author sees as his 
contribution to the de-Stalinization process, acquires a totally different gloss. 


‘Among the works which have some tearing on de-Stalinization, a rather 
special place is taken by V. Tevekelyan’s nevel “Granite Does Not Melt.” The 
characteristic feature of this novel is its mifew: it Shows members of the Cheka 
not, only at work but also in their social and domestic life. Tevekelyan took 
part in the Civil War, joined the Party in 125, did Party work for a long time 
and from 1937 to 1952 was the director of a large textile plant in Moscow, so 
that he had an excellent opporzunity for studying Party life at close hand, not 
as a writer, but as a responsible official in the capital. 


The hero of the novel is a Communist, Silin, who started work in the Cheka 
during the Civil War, completed his higher technical education in the thirties 
and specialized in the economic aspect of industry. He himself has positive 
qualities, but many of his colleagues in the “punitive organs” are shown in a 
negative light. The most characteristic of them is the highly-placed Cheka official 
Medvedev, who arrests a group of completely innocent specialists and acts in 
the ‘most illegal fashion. The author ponders: 


ı Do people like Medvedev rever expener.ze the pangs of conscience? Have they, 
in fact, e conscience at all? 

No, tis not simply a matter of conscience. Power is a dangerous thing, especially 
in the hends of a man who is not very intell:gent and therefore self-satished. Power 
turns the head. The man who loves power Eses his ability to think objectively and 
likes to believe in his own infallibility . . .7 . 


The author dwells on events during the ‘ate thirties: 


It might happen that you would go to see one of the leading city officials on an 
urgent matter and the next morning you would hear that he had been arrested as an 
enemy of the peopie.® 
, Tt was amazing !—As if no cne could make up his mind to think independently, 
let alone give an explanation of what was he>pening... 

_ People changed before one’s eyes, lost trust in each other and retreated into 
themselves, which was the most awful thinz of all.® : 





” Moskva, 1962, No. 4, p. 84. 
8 Ibid., p. 95. 
° Ibid., p. 96. 


The hero of the novel is honest and upright-therefore he has to become a 
victim. He is arrested and closely interrogated, with the demand that he confess 
himself to be an English spy. Medvedev reappears and as a result of his decision, 
Silin is imprisoned and exiled. Of course, this happened twenty-five years ago, 
but the question is: Who were the Medvedevs? It turns out that they were men 
who had been in the Party before the Revolution. This is made clear by Med- 
vedev’s words when he accuses Silin: 


Be careful what you say! When you were crawling under the table with no pants 
on, we were making the Revolution, understandr?° 


This shows that the crimes of these decades were not the result of deception 
of the Party by chance individuals, but the work of those who had formed the 
original core of the Party and become the accessories of the dictatorship. 

The works which have been discussed here are enough to support the general 
conclusion that the discrediting of the former dictator and the conditions which 
obtained during his rule amount to an accusation of something more than Stalin 
himself. The sores which have been revealed in Soviet society do not relate only 
to the past, so that the literature of de-Stalinization is something of a boomerang, 
the full force of which has been felt only since the T'wenty-Second Party Congress. 


A. Gaev 


10 Thid., p. 73. 
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REVIEWS 


| | ‘ The Periodical Press 


Problems of ideology provide an inexhaustible subject for the leading organs 
of the Soviet periodical press. From the Pzrty watchtower comes an unending 
series of calls for an intensification of ideo_»gical work and increased efforts to 
produce the Man of Communist Society. The latest document in the series is the 
resolution of the Party Central Committee “Dn Measures for Improving Control 
of the Development of Artistic Cinematog-aphy,” published in all the Party’s 
journals. : 

Although the resolution does not name any films in particular, it may be 
supposed that those arousing the Party’s dissatisfaction include quite a number of 
films that have achieved popularity in the USSR. A well-known example is the 
Soviet film The Cranes Are Flying, which some time ago received public recogni- 
tion and was widely publicized in the West, but which had a cool welcome from 
the official critics in the USSR. 


The resolution confines itself to general p-inciples when explaining the reasons 
for its adoption: 

The Soviet cinematographic art is not y2t entirely playing its part in the Com- 
‘munist education of the people. Filmmakers do not always take due account of the - 
ideological-artistic force of the influence er2rted by the cinema—the most popular 
`of the arts—in forming the views and cony-ctions, the aesthetic tastes and conduct 
of millions of people, especially youth (Kommunist, 1962, No. 12, page 71). 


(The resolution recommends those concemed to seek new forms and media of 
artistic expression, but one soor. feels that tk2 real point lies in the subjugation of 
art to politics. We are told: 


The Party Central Committee’s resolution stresses that the main thing in the 
business of directing the manufacture of =Ims should consist, not in criticizing 
‘ideologically and artistically weak films that have already appeared, but in pre- 
venting the appearance of such films, in ar-icipating possible gaffs and failures on 
the part of individual film workers by hele ng them with advice, talking to thefn, 
etc. It is necessary to rely on talented pr=ducers and script writers, to increase 
their skill and creative activity (page 72). 


Put a little more plainly, the demand is for increased control over workers in 
the. Soviet film industry: the “advice” and the “talks” called for are in reality 
directives issued by Party orgars at the higkest level. 

‘The resolution outlines practical meastres to be taken, and here the tone 
becomes more official: 


The Ministry of Culture of the USSR must organize for the country’s film 
studios orders for scripts on the most important themes taken from the life of 
Soviet society; finally eradicate the practic2 of proceeding to make films on the 
basis of scripts that have not been prorerls finished; organize on the basis of the 
l 


“Mosfilm” studio courses for the further training of producers from the country’s 
film studios; and establish, jointly with the organizing committee of the Union of 
Cinematographic Workers of the USSR and. the Union of Writers of the USSR, 
nonstop advanced courses for script writers in Moscow. All questions concerning 
the production of films, cinematographic technique, the financing of film studios 
and the training of film workers are dealt with by the Central Film Production 
Board (sbid.). 

Thus, the control of film production is assuming quite definite forms, includ- 
ing a newly-established Central Film Production Board. The significant fact 
should also be noted that the resolution bears the signature of the Party Central 
Committee but not of the Council of Ministers. 


Another of the Party Central Committee’s resolutions calling for improve- 
ments in a particular branch of public affairs is dealt with in the Central Committee 
organ Partiinaya zbizn. This is the resolution, now three years old, on “Measures 
for Improving the Work of the All-Union Society for the Propagation of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge,” which is discussed in an article entitled “An Important 
Sector of Ideological Work,” by Secretary of the Latvian Party Central Committee 
A. Voss. Voss refers to a number of achievements in this field, but proceeds: 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party of Latvia has ordered Party 
committees to give serious consideration to [the task of] improving the quality 
and effectiveness of propaganda lectures and propagating advanced experience in 
industry and agriculture. With the object of creating more favorable conditions 
for work, measures are being taken to strengthen the material basis (1962, No. 15, 
page 26). 

Elsewhere, we find another “national” Party official, Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee Secretary A. Skaba, dealing with problems of ideological work in an 
article on “The Education of the Workers in the Great Ideas of Marxism- 
Leninism.” Here we read: 


The main fault of ideological work continues to reside in the fact that Party 
organizations by no means always reach every single man; sometimes they fail to 
take account of age, educational, professional and other factors, particular groups 
of the population remain outside their influence. In particular, there 1s still room 
for improvement in the organization of mass-political work among people who 
work in the cities but reside in rural areas (Kommunist, 1962, No. 12, pages 75—76). 


In this article, a senior official of one of the largest Communist organizations 
in the USSR has to acknowledge that Party committees are unsatisfactorily con- 
ducting and supervising “agitation and mass-cultural work.” He says: 

One of the most important tasks of Communists in the Ukraine is to educate 
the workers in the spirit of Soviet patriotism, friendship between peoples and 
socialist internationalism (page 76). 

Observations of a more specific nature on the question hinted at in the lines 
just quoted follow: 

In nationality policy, an important place is occupied by the question of language. 
We have all the conditions necessary for the development of the national language. 
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Sometimes, however, one may meet certain workers [viz., officials] who under- 
estimate the importance of their native Ukrainian language in the Communist 
education of the people, in our day-to-de= ideological-educational work. On the 
‘other hand, certain comrades ignore the narairal inclination of millions of Ukrainian 
lworkers to master the Russian language z: a powerful means of communication 
tbetween all the Soviet peoples (page 77). 


Stating that all the Party’s ideological work is designed to achieve a single 
aim — that of producing the Man of the Communist Future — the writer finds 
himself confronted with the question of religious feelings among the population. 
He. writes: i 

Nonetheless, there are serious shortcomings in the scientific-athestic education 
of the workers. The activity of [Orthodox] churchmen and of sectarians continues 
at a high level: even now, there are unde-ground sects of an antistate, fanatical 
character. Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Pentécostal Brethren print and spread illegal 
literature, hold their meetings and even set up new groups. In the struggle against 
ithe sectarian movement, pardcularly in fs illegal form, also with the Uniates, 

‘Catholicism and Judaism, we are making every effort to enhance the role of public 

opinion, to make full ase of Soviet laws on religious cults and apply greater 

pressure in drawing religious believers intz productive work, social-political and 

cultural life (pages 79—80). 


A different approach to ideological ques-ions is to be found in another article 
in the same issue of Kommunist, by the leacing Soviet critic V. Shcherbina and 
entitled “Literature and the Spiritual Deve opment of the Individual.” On the 
basis of szecific literary pieces, the writer recommends to his readers those 
characters which correspond to the Party’s requirements. Departing somewhat 
from the normal practice of Soviet critics, Sccherbina more or less ignores works 
officially considered to be “‘seditious” and -he negative characters they contain; 
all undesirable features he ascribes to the icduence of Western literature, which, 
in his view, serves as a vehicle for reactionezy theories. 


Another contribution in the same issue, called “Why Are So Few Informative 
Articles Published on Marxist-Leninist Theory?” beling, to the same category as 
those already discussed. 


‘The Komsomol organ Molsdoi hommunit is displaying a similar interest én 
ideology. On the first page of its August issue (1962, No. 8), we find some notes 
‘on self-education entitled, “How to Harder Steel,” which state: 


Socialist society creates man in its own inage. From this, however, there follows 
no justification for passivity. Commurist =ducation is a process which is in the 
highest degree active (page 9). 

This is followed by an article entitled “High Ideas Are Our Wings.” The 
entire article is couched in the style suggested by its title, abounding in grandilo- 
quent phrases: 

The feat of our Party ic molding the man of Communism is great and heroic. 


Like a skilled sculptor, it has devoted muc= time and great pains to carving out a 
new soul, destined to become the true expression of the Communist Weltanschauung. 
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Even now, we have become the witnesses of a living historic process—that of the 
birth and crystallization of the new man (page 15). 


A similar tone marks the beginning of the next article in the same issue. Its 


authors, N. Sviridov and G. Marchik, having assumed the propagandist’s mantle, 
declare: 


Not only material goods are created at enterprises and construction sites. Here 
people’s honor is forged while they are still young; new people grow and develop 
into men; here there are formed in them those precious qualities in which are 
expressed the features of the man of the new society.‘Perhaps this is the principal 
sign of our times (page 23). 

A few pages later, however, our authors, now dealing with reality, adopt a 
different tone: 


Especially noticeable is the indefiniteness and lack of individual approach ın 
scientific-atheistic education. Many young boys and girls perform religious cere- 
monies and go to church. During one alone of the days in Kuibyshev, fifteen 
Komsomol members and Communist shock workers were married [in church] 


(page 30). 
There follow some more examples in the same vein, in view of which it is not 
surprising that the authors stress the negative side when summing up: 


Educational work is poorly organized in the hostels where young people for 
the most part live. The hostels have not yet become real seats of culture, and Kom- 


somol organizations take little interest in how young people spend their leisure 
there (page 33). 
* 


Not only ideology comes in for a large share of attention from the editors of 
Soviet periodicals, but also the material side of life, or, as it has been referred to 
more especially since the publication of the new Party Program, the “creation of 
a material and technical basis for Communism.” 

The progress made in developing a common market in the West is seriously 
disturbing the leaders of the Communist bloc. The first article in the twelfth issue for 
this year of Kommunist, “Urgent Questions in the Development of a World Socialist 
System,” is by Khrushchev himself, who takes as his starting point the recent 
conference, held in Moscow at the initiative of the Polish United Workers’ Party, of 
party central committee first secretaries and heads of government! of the Comecon 
countries. This body is now acquiring even greater importance than before in 
view of the gradual economic unification of the non-Communist world. Khrush- © 
chey stresses the need to solve problems concerning economic cooperation 
among the members of Comecon, problems which “arise above all from the inner 
needs of the development of world socialism and also from the necessity of 
ensuring our superiority in the competition with capitalism” (page 3). He mentions 
the fact that not all countries in the “socialist” bloc are as yet participants in the 
work of Comecon, a fact which he attributes to their having “entered the path of 


— 


1 Incorrectly translated as “heads of state” in the Chronicle for June 6 (Brlletin, 1962, No. 7, p. 50). 
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socialism” at different times. He also mentions the “world socialist market” in the 
following passage: 

We are faced with a task of historic 1mportance—that of learning to make real 

' use of the advantages of socialism deriving from the existence of a new world 

system, i.e., skillfully direct the internationel socialist division of labor, the speciali- 

zation and cooperation of production and tke coordination of scientific and technical 

| work and make fuller use of the possibilities of the world socialist market (page 6). 


This lengthy article (which is also publisted in full in Problemy mira i sotsializma, 
1962, No. 9) refers to many questions ccnnected with the regulation of the 
economy in the countries of the socialist bloc. Considerable attention is also 
devoted to the Common Market, which would appear to be a thorn in the side for 
the Communist leaders. Khrusachey describes it as follows: 


The “Common Market” secures tremendous advantages for the imperialist 
monopolies. At the same time, it threaten: the interests of the working class, the 
| peasancry and the middle strata of the urban population. Small countries are finding 
themselves increasingly dependent upon this alliance of imperialists, which in 
; essence constitutes a new form of dividiag and redividing the world capitalist 
market. Aggressive forces are striving + exploit the “Common Market” to 
' strengthen NATO and accelerate the arms race (pages 8—9). 


' Since one of the most important reqaicements made by Khrushchev of 
Comecon is the economic specialization of its member countries, an entire section 
of his article is devoted to what he terms “in-ernational division of labor, coopera- 
tion and coordination of production.” He ascribes a class character to such inter- 
national division of labor under capitalism, which, he says, “is exploited by the 
monopolies as a weapon for plundering p2oples that have become historically 
backward in their economic development” (page 11). He castigates the leading 
countries in the non-Communist world kecause, as he alleges, they enhance 
inequality among states and condemn nillions of people to backwardness 
and poverty, whereas ' 


.., under socialism, the international division of labor by its very nature reflects 
the relations of genuine fr-endship, equality in rights and cooperation which exist 
among peoples building a new life (sbid.). e 


_ Khrushchev asserts that the common object is the development of a world 
socialist economy as a single complex. It need scarcely be added that the Soviet 
Union, or rather Communist Perty of the Soviet Union, is to be understood as the 
leading force in this complex. . 

' Finally, we may quote Khrishchev’s remarks on the subject of competition: 


In the capitalist world, as we all know, a powerful stimulus in improving the 
; quality of production and extending the range of goods 1s provided by competition. 
‘In our socialist market, there is no competitive struggle. But this does not mean 
_ that we should abandon tte principle of a healthy rivalry for the best quality and 
‘tange of production, in the course of which the economically most expedient 
| distribution of productive forces and indust-ial capacities will emerge (pages 18—19). 
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The same issue of Kommunist contains another article directly connected with 
Khrushchev’s in subject matter. This is “The Creation of a Material and Technical 
Basis for Communism and the Scientific and Technical Revolution,” by S. Khein- 
man, who supplies plentiful instructions to the countries of the socialist bloc on 
how to build up their economy in order to achieve this basis. He observes: 


One of the most important tasks that must be systematically solved by economic 
science and practice in connection with the creation of a material and technical 
basis for Communism consists in elaborating the most rational structure for material 
production (page 57.) 

It may be said that economic integration and specialization have become the 
order of the day for the Communist leaders in their worldwide ambitions. 


A, Gaev 
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CHRONI CLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ibe Soviet Press and Radio) 


August 11-31, 1962 


Report of renewal on August 8 in Helsinki of 
negotiaticns on the lease to Finland of the 
Soviet section of the Saimaa Canal 

. End of three-day plenary sessicn of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committre. 

' Arrival in Moscow of delegation from the 
municipal council of Port Said. 

Soviet and Syrian representatives agree to 
conduct negotiations on the conclusion of an 
agreemenc on cultural cooperation between 
the two countries. 

Departure by sea for the USSR of 330 young 
Cubans for training in various branches of 
agricultare. 

Launching of third Soviet space ship, 
“Vostok-3,” piloted by Major A. G. Nikolaev. 
_ Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Navy Marshal of the Soviet Unicn M. V. 
Zakharov and Major General M. A. Sergei- 
chik leave Moscow for Helsinki at the invitation 
of the commander in chief of the armed forces 
of Finland. 


12 First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
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netsov arrives in Geneve to take part in disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

| Publication of decree awarding Order of 
Lenin to the Lysenko All-Union Institute of 
Selection and Genetics and to many of its 
members or their work in promoting Michu- 
tin’s teaching in biology. 

Publication of Soviet governmen-’s appeal 
to the US government and of the latter’s reply 
concerning the USA’s abstention from conduct- 
ing nuclear explosions that might threaten 
the safety of the pilot of “Vostok-3.” 

Launching of fourth Soviet space ship, 
“Vostok,” piloted by Lieutenant Colonel 
P. R. Popovich. . 


First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives Cuban 
Ambassador. 

Mikoyan receives members cf Bulgarian 
military delegation headed by Bulgarian 
Minister of Defease Colonel General D. M. 
Dzhurov. 

Visiting folk song and dance ensemble of the 
North Korean Army holds its first performance 
at the Stanislavsky Theater in Moscow. 
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Khrushchev and Brezhnev entertained to 
dinner by King of Afghanistan at his residence 
on the south coast of the Crimea. 


Venezuelan parliamentary deputies leave for 
home after their visit to Moscow and Leningrad. 

Bulgarian Minister of Defense leaves Mos- 
cow. 

Brezhnev congratulates the President of the 
Congo Republic on the second anniversary of 
the declaration of the republic’s independence. 

Mikoyan receives the Brazilian Ambassador, 


“Vostok-3” and “Vostok-4” land in their 
target area within six minutes of one another. 
British Labor MP John Cronin calls on 


` Khrushchev, currently on the south coast of 
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the Crimea, and hands over a letter from 
Labor Party Leader Hugh Gaitskell. 

Opening of direct communications by radio 
telegraph between Moscow and capital of the 
Mali Republic. 

North Korean Ambassador holds reception, 
attended by senior members of the Party and 
Soviet government, to mark seventeenth 
anniversary of the liberation of Korea, 

King of Afghanistan and his entourage, 
escorted by Khrushchev and Brezhnev, leave 
Simferopol for home after their ten-day visit. 

Chairman of State Committee for Cultural 
Ties with Foreign Countries 5. K. Romanov- 
sky flies to Damascus to attend negotiations on 
the conclusion of an agreement for cultural 
cooperation between the USSR and the UAR. 

Chairman of the Council of Nationalities of 
the Supreme Soviet and Deputy Chairman of 
the Committee of the Parliamentary Group of 
the USSR J. V. Peive receives British Labor 
MP Hugh Delargy and his wife, who are 
visiting Moscow at the invitation of the 
Parliamentary Group. 

Mikoyan receives Cambodian Ambassador. 

Seventeenth anniversary of Indonesia’s 
independence celebrated in Moscow. 


Central Committee Secretary Kozlov receives 
members of the government and Worker’s 
Party of Vietnam on holiday in the USSR at the 
Central Committee’s invitation. 


18 Air Force Day. 

Khrushchev sends message of greetings to 
the Seventh Congress of the International 
Union of Students, opening in Leningrad. 

Earth satellite “Kosmos-8” launched into 
orbit. 

Soviet Ambassador to Cuba presents his 
credentials to the President of the republic. 

Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Finnish 
businessmen headed by Finnish Minister of 
Communications and Public Works. 


20 Brezhnev and Kozlov escort to Moscow air- 
port members of the Rumanian government 
and Workers’ Party, including Gheorghiu-Dej, 
who have been on holiday in the USSR. ` 


21 Opening in Moscow of Sixth Congress of 
Representatives of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


22 On holiday in the Crimea, Khrushchev, 
accompanied by the Soviet ,Ambassador to 
Japan and various Soviet trade: officials, 
receives delegation of Japanese businessmen. 

Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Danish 
industrialists. 

23 Publication of report that Ministry of Defense, 
in execution of a decision of the Soviet govern- 
ment, has decreed the abolition of the head- 
quarters of the Soviet garrison in Berlin. 

Mikoyan receives Ambassador of Iraq. 
Marshal Zakharov and Major General 
Sergeichik return to Moscow from Helsinki. 


24 Mikoyan receives delegation of Danish indus- 
iali 


Delegation of Soviet scientists led by Acade- 
mician A. V. Topchiev fly to London to attend 
current Pugwash Conference. 


25 Arrival in Moscow of Acting United Nations 
® Secretary General U Thant. 

Delegation of Danısh social security officials 
led by the Danish Minister of Labor and Social 
Security leaves Moscow for home after a 
fortnight’s stay in the USSR. 

_ Khrushchev replies to letter of August 20 
from Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cronin leave Moscow for 
home. 


26 Arrival in Moscow for trade negotiations of 
Chinese Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade. 


27 Arrival in Moscow of Cuban minister of 
industry to conduct negotiations on the con- 
struction of a metallurgical combine in Cuba. 


U Thant visits Brezhnev and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and is entertained to lunch by 
Gromyko. 


Arrival in Moscow of delegation of Ameri- 
can women. 

Chinese Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
has talk with Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
R. M. Kuzmin. 

Conclusion of negotiations in Helsinki on 
the lease to Finland of the Soviet portion of the 
Saimaa Canal. 

2€ Khrushchev receives W. Ulbricht, on holiday 
in the USSR, and has a detailed discussion with 
him of certain international questions. 

Khrushchev receives U Thant and entertains 
him to dinner. 

Signing of Sino-Soviet protocol on the 
mutual delivery of goods during the first half 
of 1962. 


2S Parliamentary delegation from the republic of 
Togo meets the chairmen of the two houses of 
the Supreme Soviet and members of its 
standing commissions and is entertained at a 
reception given by the Supreme Soviet. 


30 First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 
Chinese Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade. 
First Deputy Minister of Electric Power 
Station Construction P. S. Neporozhny re- 
ceives US delegation of electric supply specialists 
headed by US Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall. 
Togo parliamentary delegation flies from 
Moscow for home after a visit of about 20 days. 
U Thant leaves Moscow for Warsaw, after 
making a statement for Moscow Radio. 


31 Walter Ulbricht and Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the SED Kurt Hager leave 
Moscow by air for Eastern Germany. 

Ambassador of North Vietnam holds recep- 
tion to mark seventeenth anniversary of his 
country’s independence. 

Kosygin receives Finnish business delegation. 

Chinese Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade 
leaves Moscow by air for home. 

Signing in Havana of Soviet-Cuban protocol 
on the construction of a new automobile 
repair plint. 

British Labor MP Richard Marsh arrives in 
Moscow at the invitation of the Parliamentary 
Group of the USSR. 
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l Romanoysky and the Ceylonese Ambassador 
sign a plan for cultural collaboration between 
their two countries. 


Soviet motor vessel “Okhotsk” leaves 
Nakhodka for Cuba with 100 rice combines 
and 1,800 cubic meters of sawn timber cn board. 





Changes and Appointments 


P. E. Shelest elected Secactary of the Ukrainian 
Party Cent-al Committee. 


A. V. Basov released from his duties as First 
Secretary and Bureau member of the Rostov 
Oblast Party Committee in connection with 
hus transfer to other duties, and replaced by 
V. V. Skryabin, hitherto First Secretary of the 
Zaporozhe Party Oblast Committee. 


16 P. E. Shelest released from his duties as First 


Secretary and Bureau member of the Kiev 
Oblast Party Committee and replaced as First 
Secretary by V. I. Drozdenko. 

N. A. Garkusha released from his duties as 
Secretary and Bureau member of the Kiev 
Oblast Party Committee in connection with 
his transfer to other duties and replaced as 
Secretary by M. M. Kobylchak. 

A. A. Titarenko elected First Secretary and 
Bureau member of the Zaporozhe Oblast Party 
Committee. 


30 S. A. Afanasev released from his duties as 


‘Ambassador to Belgium and appointed Am- 
bassador to Laos. 

A. N. Abramov released from his duties as 
-Ambassador to Laos in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 
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ARTICLES 


Planned Economies Within and Without 
the Communist Bloc 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


On May 30, 1962, during the big demonstration of Mali-Soviet friendship in 
Moscow, Khrushchev, in the presence of President Modibo Keita, launched the 
latest Soviet propaganda campaign, that directed against the two leading bodies 
for economic cooperation in Western Europe — the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the European Coal and Steel Community. Shortly after, on June 6-7, 
a conference of representatives from all the Communist and pro-Communist 
parties in the Soviet bloc decided upon closer economic cooperation within the 
framework of Comecon, whereby this otganization suddenly assumed the role 
of a counterweight to EEC. Since then, numerous attacks in the press have 
branded this latter organization as an “aggressive bloc.” The Soviet attitude is 
summed up in the description of the Common Market as “one of the main 
Bulwarks of world neocolonialism,” which has been constructed by “monopolistic 
communities” in their own “robber interests” 


...to whittle down the national sovereignty of the countries of Europe, to sub- 
ordinate economically and politically the weaker to the stronger, and to deepen the 
chasm in the European and the world markets. This “integration” is playing the 
part of a military, industrial and political satellite of the aggressive North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, of a cloak to cover the resurrection of German militarism and 
spirit of revenge.} 


The imminent extension of the Common Market has produced contradictory 
reactions from the Communist press. Britain’s intention to join the Common 


1 Mirovaya ekonomika i me: otnosheniya, 1962, No. 5, p. 55. 
P 
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Market is interpreted on one occasion as sy-nbolizing British ambitions to win 
hegemony in Europe, since Britain wants to join the Common Market “as an 
equal partner at least” ;* on another occasion, “the fact that British imperialism is 
obliged to knock at [the door of] the ‘Common Market’ is proof of its continued | 
decline and disintegration.” Elsewhere we read: 


The United States regards Britain’s accession to the “Common Market” as a 
counterweight to Franco—West German cocperation and also as a possible means 
of maintaining her position zs leader of the capitalist world.* 


The Communist press does not explain how a country in the process of 
“decline ‘and disintegration” can serve as a “counterweight to Franco—West Ger- 
man cooperation.” It also seems to be little disturbed by the prospect, even in the 
distant future, of the much-prophesied “exacerbation of imperialistic conflicts.” 
Rather the contrary: 


The United States considers “European integration” as`a further step toward 
the realization of its long-term economic and foreign political plans, i.e., the 
inclusion of the “Common Market” as a branch of the worldwide American “Super- 
market” and the foundation of the notorious “Atlantic Community,” which is to 
consist of North America, the capitalist part cf Europe, Australia and New Zealand.’ 


East bloc statesmen, particularly those of zhe satellites, are concerned not only 
by the bogey of an “Atlantic Committee,” but also with direct dangers — protective 
measures on the part of the EEC countries to prevent their markets from being 
flooded by Soviet petroleum and satellite food products. Of course, the represen- 
tatives of these countries do not admit that -hey are concerned; they react with 
feigned indifference: 


If the member states of the Common Market wish to break off trade relations 
with the socialist countries, the most they will do 1s to create marketing problems 
for themselves. They will create no insolutle problems for the member states of 
Comecon under any circumstances.® 


According to the East bloc press, the EEC and Atlantic Community are from 
the outset condemned to collapse: 


The international state monopoly orgactzations which have been formed fr 
the purpose of “integration” and easing of market problems are in reality new forms 
of sharing up the capitalist world market and will become sources of serious friction 
and conflicts.... True, unrestricted, harmonious integration, i.e., the actual 
economic, political and cultural assimilation of the nations of Europe and the whole 
world, is the historic mission of Communism.’ 





2 Népszabadsdg, Budapest, June 13, 1962. 

3 Mirovaya ekonomika i reexbdunarodnys otnoshensya, 1962, No. 4, p. 36. 
4 Kommunist, 1962, No. 8, p. 34. , 
5 Mirosaya ekonomika i mezbdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1962, No. 5, p. 45. 
§ Népszabadsàg, June 2, 1962. 

7 Miroraya ekonomika 1 mezbdunarodaye otnosheniya, 1962, No. 5, p. 55. 
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The perpetual violent attacks of the Communist press on the economic inte- 
gration of Western Europe have brought the EEC and Comecon to the forefront 
of the ‘conflict between East and West. These two economic communities have 
become irreconcilably opposed, with as much in common as a work of art and 
its caricature: for the East European press, Comecon is the “work of art” and 
the EEC — its “caricature”; for the West, it is the other way round. In June 1962, 
a Western source compared the two communities as follows: 


The Common Market countries are trying to abolish national barriers and re- 
strictions, such as customs duties and import quotas, which impede trade on their 
territory, and at the same time to facilitate the free flow of labor forces and capital. 
The countries of the East bloc, on the other hand, where each national economy is 
controlled by central planning, wish to coordinate their plans in order to draw up 
a comprehensive plan for the whole bloc.® 


This comparison of the “free market economy” and “central planning” is 
characteristic of numerous Western commentators. Soviet-bloc representatives 
try to prove that the Common Market, in spite of all its successes up to the 
present, has not achieved anything: 


It must be borne in mind that the Common Market originated with states whose 

economy was developing relatively rapidly in any case. ‘This rate of development 

had gained impetus before the foundation of the Common Market and is independent 
of 1t.® 


Western commentators, however, are repaying in the same coin, being 
unwilling to allow Communist planning any real success: 


The group of countries belonging to the Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
[Comecon], which includes the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and the Soviet zone of Germany, has so far shown little success, 
although the Council has been in existence since 1949 and has been aiming at a 
“division of labor” among member states since May 1958. It has been unable to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of the individual countries; it has not succeeded ın 
working out a joint investment program or in creating a joint price structure.1° 


According to the opposing sides, both the EEC and Comecon are total 
@ilures. A similar situation arose in the debate on “peaceful competition” be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, but there is a striking difference in 
the conflict over the EEC and Comecon: the more violent Communist attacks on 
the EEC become, the more seldom does one find figures for comparison in the 
` Communist press. In the present article, reference has so far been made to four 
Communist studies of the EEC: of these four, one alone includes a single table 
of statistics, and this table does not compare the EEC with Comecon, but the EEC 
member states with each other, with the purpose of showing the leading part 
played by Western Germany: 





8 Hinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, Munich, 1962, No. 6, p. 24. 
® Pravda, May 23, 1962. 
10 Flinter dem Eisernen Vorbang, loc. cit. 


Population and Industrial Output of Member States as Percentages of 1961 
Total Figures for the Common Market 


West Germany France Italy Holland Belgium Luxembarg 
Population ......... 31.7 26.9 29.0 6.8 5.4 0.2 
Industrial Output ... 44.7 24.5 20.0 5.9 4.8 0.1 
Electric Power...... 42.0 26.1 20.4 6.1 4.9 0.5 
Sieli nais š 45.8 24.3 12.4 2.7 9.2 5.6 
Automobiles ....... 51.3 31.7 17.0 — — — 
Cement ........06. 40.4 23.3 26.1 3.0 7.2 — 
Exports seiere gas 39.3 22.4 ` 12.9 12.1 — 13.3 —— 


SOURCE. Prasds, May 23, 1962. 


The economic position of Western Germany, which bears no comparison with 
the Soviet domination of Comecon, is used by Communist propaganda as an 
argument against the EEC: there is allegedly a danger of West German “milita- 
rism” and “trevanchism” making the EEC irto the instrument of ‘ “imperialist” 
aims and a threat to peace. It may be assumed, however, that this danger, if it 
exists at all, will be much reduced if the United Kingdom and other states join the 
Common Market, thereby diminishing the relative strength of the West German 
economy. Communist propagarda, nevertheless, is not welcoming an enlargement 
of the EEC, because even without Great Britain it is of tremendous economic 
importance. 


The Treaty of Rome came into force on January 1, 1958, and the current 
Seven-Year Plan of the Soviet Union began exactly one year later. During the first 
year of the plan, the EEC was already evolving as an economic supet-power, as 


shown by the following table: ae 
Area, Population and Industrial Output Figures for 1959 
Other 
United Comecon 
EEC USA Kingdom USSR Countnes 
Area (Thousands of Square Kilometers) ...... 1,156 7,828 244 22,273 991 
Population (Millions) .....ssssesssessreenes 159 177 52 209 94 
Employed (Millions) .........-.0.eeeeee oe 73 69 24 89 — 
Steel (Millions of Tons)... ...ssssssessesese 53 85 21 60 19 
Coal (Millions of Tans) ......sesssssssesese 437 1,332 245 599 — e 
Private Cars (Thousands) .............000ee 2,615 4,247 1,052 122 118 
Goods Vehicles (Thousands) .......... aes 410 874 313 389 — 


— Data not available 


SOURCES: Der Asfban ter Sechs-Lindsr-Gemernschaf}, Gemeinsamer Fresse- und Informationsdienst der Europiischen Gemein- 

Series No.1, Bonn, 1960, Wivtaker’s Almanack fer 1960, Loncon, 1960; Trybane Leds, Warsaw, February 9, 1960, Zpresy, 

Prague, 1960, No 3, Sestriere, Bacharest, January 29, 1960; r Radio Suape January 16, 1960, Nenes Destschland, Berlin, July 23, 1961; 
Statisticbasky spravochnik na NR Balgerrye 1960, Sofia, 1960. 


Though certain figures relating to the six people’s democracies are not 
available, it is clear that the output of the United States and the EEC in some of 
the most important branches of industry exceeded that of the USSR at the be- 


ginning of the Seven-Year Plan. Their lead is even greater if reckoned in terms 
of production per head. United Kingdom ovtput in 1959 exceeded that of the 
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six people’s democracies. Since then, continued economic progress on the part 
of the EEC has given further impetus to Communist attacks, although this is not 
admitted. 

` The favorite weapon of Soviet propaganda is the comparison of rates of indus- 
trial development — the suppression of absolute figures and perpetual reference 
to percentage rates of growth. No mention is made of the fact that in the major 
industrial countries of the West the need for rapid development of basic industries 
has long since ceased to be imperative, so that their rates of growth are naturally 
less today than those of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, the first four years of the 
Common Market have shown that the Soviet Union, in spite of intense indus- 
trialization, has succeeded in only slightly exceeding the rates of industrial growth 
of the West: 


Percentage Increase of Industrial Production Since the Inception of the EEC 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
USSR oss cei teneras 100 111 122 133 v 
EBG ee erga 100 107 121 129 
USA oerien Sie selec 100 114 118 118 
United Kingdom ...... 100 105 113 113 


NOTE. No overall figures for the other six states in Comecon are available The figures for the Soviet Union have been calculated 
on the bass of pubbshed infocmanon that Soviet industnal output increased by 11'percent m 1959, 10 percent in 1960 and 9.2 percent in 
1961. 


Gls ee Marktes, Gemeinsamer Presse- und Informationschenst der Exropaischen Gemeinschaften, 

A single example will suffice to show how distorted an idea of the true relative 
strength and industrial potential is given by growth rates alone. Even according 
to a Communist source, the total value of Soviet industrial production in 1960 was 
60 percent of that of the USA,1! although the Soviet growth rate was higher than 
the American. i 


Some absolute figures will provide more information. Communist economic 
theorists attach particular importance to steel production. On July 25, 1952, the 
treaty on the foundation of the European Coal and Steel Community came into 
force. The Common Market for coal, iron ore and scrap metal began on February 
10, 1953, and for steel on May 1, 1953. In 1953, Soviet steel production was 
Quly slightly less than that of the Coal and Steel Community; since then, nearly 
ten years have passed, and the difference has not only not diminished, but even 
increased somewhat, as shown in the table on the following page. 

The volume of EEC foreign trade is far greater than that of Comecon. In 1958, 
when the Common Market was founded, Soviet foreign trade was to the value 
of 8,600 million dollars, and rose to 11,200 million in 1960. The six satellite 
members of Comecon had a total volume of foreign trade of 11,700 dollars in 
1958 and it rose to 15,300 million in 1960.12 In 1958, the total foreign trade of 
the six EEC states was to the value of 46,000 million dollars and in 1961 — 64,000 


H Népszabadsag, November 7, 1961. 
18 Economic Survey of Exrope in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, chap. IL p. 16; and Economie 
Bulletin for Exrops, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, p. 21. 





million. Trade between the EEC countries among themselves rose to a particularly 
high level — from 14,000 million dollars to 24,000 million, i.e., by 73 percent.1* 


Steel Production, 1952—61 


(Mulbons of Tons) 
` 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

USA E E E dia tot. och eretea’s 87.8 104.1 82.1 108.6 107.6 105.6 79.1 87.1 91.9 91.1 
European Coal and Steel Community.. 41.9 39.7 43.8 52.6 56.8 59.8 58.0 63.2 72.8 73.3 
USSR en corte odin GRaare ci slate eos 34.5 38.1 41.4 45.3 48.7 51.0 54.9 60.0 65.3 70.7 
United Kingdom ............0- eee 16.7 17.9 188 20.1 21.0 22.0 19.9 20.5 24.7 22.4 
Other Six Members of Comecon ..... 11.0 124 12.7 13.9 15.0 15.8 17.0 18.9 20.7 — 

— No data available. ` 

SOURCES: Bilans 1962 des Gemeinsamen Marktss, Gemeinsamer Presse- und Informationsdienst der 
Special Issue No. 3, Boan, March goaishask na Narodna Retubtka Balgarrya 1959, Sofia, 1959; Statistichesky 
na NR Balgersye 1960, Sola, 1560; Rebetmchecks deh, Soba, January 28, 19:1; Statistika rocexha CSS. 1957—60; Statestrcke 

1960, No 3, and 1961, Nos. 5—6; Statistisches Jabriuch der Dentschen Demokratischen Rapubhk, Berlin, 1956—59, Nenes 


aprary, , ; , ; 
Desiscblend, Bedin, July 23, 1961: Vesmk statistiki, 1961, No. 8, Stassatstes Köxlemiayek, Budapest, 1960, No. 7, and 1961, No. 7; 
Bixliiya 


Soviet trade is quite unable to compete with the EEC in satisfying the pre- 
ponderantly industrial needs of the underdeveloped countries. In 1959, Soviet 
economic aid to these countries reached its highest level up to then —755 million 
dollars—while the average annual value of Soviet exports to these countries 
during the years 1957-59 reached a total of only 273 million dollars. In 1959, the 
six EEC countries, on the other hand, exported goods to a value of 4,763 million 
dollars to the underdeveloped countries.1¢ In 1960, when the Soviet credits which 
had been guaranteed the previous year were made available, Soviet foreign trade 
with these countries reached a volume of 907.7 million rubles (1,007.5 million 
dollars): of this, trade with the United Arab Republic came to 171.8 million rubles 
(190.7 million dollars); with Cuba—157.1 million rubles (174.4 million dollars); 
with India — 103.9 million rubles (115.3 million dollars); with Malaya — 102.3 
million rubles (113.6 million dollars).15 The volume of West European trade with 
the underdeveloped countries reached a value of 22,301 million dollars in the first 
three-quarters of 1960: of this, 11,793 million dollars’ worth was in imports and 
10,508 million in exports.1® The EEC, of course, has the lion’s share of Western 
Europe’s foreign trade. 

It is important to remember that the EEC is buying more and more of the 
products of the underdeveloped countries: this is of particular advantage to the 
African states associated with the EEC. Since it was founded, the exports of the 
six members to these states have fallen by 5 percent, while their imports from the 
associated African territories have risen by 14 percent.1? 

On June 4, 1962, the Council of Ministers of the EEC in Brussels began 
discussing the new treaty of association which is to be proposed to the non- 
European countries and territories, since the first agreement runs out on January 1, 
18 Bilanz 1962 des Gemeinsamen Marktes, Gemeinsamer Presse- und Informationsdienst der Euro- 
piischen Gemeinschaften, Special Series No. 3, Bonn, March 1962. 

14 Economic Survey of Europe in 1960, United Nations, Geneva, 1961, chap. V, p. 10, and Appendix A, 
pp. 25—27 and 44. 

15 Vreshayaya torgoslya SSSR za 1960 god (External Trade of the USSR in 1960), Moscow, 1961, pp. 7—11. 

18 Economic Survey of Extrops in 1960, chap. I, pp. 28—29. 

17 Bilanz 1962 des Grosinsaren Markies. 
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1963. The EEC commission proposes that the most important products of the 
associated countries be imported into the Common Market free of duty as from 
January 1, 1963 —coffee, cocoa, tea, bananas, pineapples, spices and tropical 
woods. At the same time, the general duty on these products is to be considerably 
reduced: for coffee and cocoa — by 50 percent, for tea — from 18 to 8 percent, and 
for bananas — from 20 to 15 percent. The EEC commission further proposes 
about 1,000 million dollars of development aid between 1963 and 1967 to the 
associated overseas countries, 18 i 

During the five-year period which ends on January 1, 1963, the EEC gave its 
African associates 581 million dollars’ worth of development aid.1° The Comecon 
bloc, on the other hand, including the Soviet Union, has given Africa up to the 
present a total of 908.4 million dollars’ aid, but the United Arab Republic alone 
has received 603.5 million dollars of this.2° 

The figures which have been quoted are sufficient to account for the nervous- 
ness of the Communist press, but not to explain why the entire propaganda 
apparatus of the Soviet bloc has only this year been geared to heavy attacks on the 
EEC. The reason is that during this year and part of last year the EEC has been 
making great progress: not only has the customs union between the Six been 
largely realized and a common agricultural policy decided upon, though with 
great difficulty, but another great-change has been taking place — the whole of 
Western Europe is aspiring to join the Common Market. 

1 On August 9, 1961, the British Ambassador in Brussels, who is accredited to 
the European communities, presented Britain’s application for the initiation of 
negotiations for her to join the Common Market. Denmark and Ireland also made 
tentative approaches and Norway announced her desire to enter. Other European 
countries have chosen looser collaboration in the form ofassociation: a treaty of 
association was concluded with Greece in September 1961; negotiations with 
Turkey are under way; on December 15, 1961, Austria, Sweden and Switzerland, 
all neutral states, also declared their intention of linking themselves with the 
Common Market. Other countries have started preparatory talks, so that a 
tremendous expansion of the European communities is becoming increasingly 
likely. Presumably, not only the United Kingdom and other West European 
states, but also other overseas territories will attach themselves to the area of 
?,116,000 square kilometers and population of 169 million of the six EEC founder 
states and the 12 million square kilometers and 53 million Africans of the asso- 
ciated territories. 
* 

The two communities of the EEC and Comecon, with their different long-term 
plans, offer the most exciting possibilities there are for world economic develop- 
ment, until such time as they may bé superseded by an “Atlantic” community 

18 Berichte und Informationen aus den Exropalschen Gemeinschaften, Bonn, June 4, 1962. 

19 Ibid., July 23, 1962; Der Aufbau der Sechs-Lander-Gemeinschaft, Gemeinsamer Presse- und Infor- 
mationsdienst der Europaischen Gemeinschaften, Special Series No. 1, Bonn, 1960. 

30 Novoe sremya, 1961, No. 16, p. 4; Kierski, Cracow, July 30, 1961; Hsngarian Foreign Trade, 
Budapest, 1961, No. 3; Obrance slasti, Prague, May 12, 1961; Népszabadsag, February 4, 1962. 
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strengthened with Australia and Japan and an Eastern bloc community which 
includes China. The EEC and Comecon are the only planned economies com- 
ptising several countries: the only difference between them is in the way they plan 
and dispose of their physically large economies. Even though many people prefer 
not to regard the Common Market as a more or less centrally planned economy, 
it is one. Article 2 of the Treaty of Rome sets out what the six member states have 
been working for for almost five years: 


-,,, the establishment of a common market and the gradual coordination of the 
economic policies of the member states, thereby aiming at the harmonious develop- 
ment of economic life in the Community, steady and even economic expansion, 
greater stability, a quicker rise in the standard of living and closer relations between 
the states which form the Community.*! 


According to Article 8: 


The Common Market will gradually come into effect over a transitional period 
of twelve years....The transitional period consists of three stages of four years 
each... .22 ` 


These three stages are the EEC’s three “four-year plans,” of which the first 
has already become reality: the frontiers between the Six for their own citizens 
and goods have been abolished to a large extent; the necessary supranational 
bodies have been set up; numerous joint sciefitific and technical research projects 
of enormous economic importance have been started; joint funds for assistance 
to the associated underdeveloped countries have been created; and the transport 
and traffic systems of the Community have been rationalized and improved. This 
is a sort of planned economy and has been recognized as such on the Communist 
side: 

The Common Market is the first such international capitalist economic organiza- 
tion which not only controls trade or a branch of production but also has as its 
professed aim the “harmonization” of the entire economic life of the member states.” 


The East bloc press does not dispute that the EEC is of the nature of a planned 
economy, but maintains that this planning cannot attain its ends. The Communists 
believe that capitalists are simply incapable of carrying out comprehensive 
economic planning with success over a long period, because they are “exploiters” 
and their policies lead inevitably to “the econcmic, political and national enslave 
ment of peoples, and their division” : 


r 


Integration does not create a rational capitalisteconomy; associations of capitalist 
monopolies have been, and still are, unable to plan ın their own countries. The 
creation of a bloc of capitalist monopolies comprising several countries neither 
facilitates a planned economy nor the liquidation of disparity in the development 
of separate branches of the economy.*4 


21 Heinrich von Siegler and Hermann Vornefeld (Ed3.), Die Zusammenschiusse und Pakte der Welt 
auf politischem, miltartscheme und wirtschaftlichen Gebiet. Stand: 1. Mai, 1938, Bonn—Vienna—Zurich, 
[s.4.], p. 40. 

22 Thid, 

233 Népszabadzàg, June 13, 1962. 

M Kommunist, 1962, No. 8, p. 31. 
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The hard economic facts to which reference has already been made are in no 
way affected by these commonplaces. 


As for the Comecon bloc’s alternative to EEC planning, its publicists have 
recourse to the new Communist Party Program of the USSR. There is, however, 
no objective justification for comparing this new Program for the Khrushchev 
era with the plans for the EEC. The Soviet Party Program approved at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress is formally a plan with fixed targets which are 
to be achieved gradually by 1970 and 1980; actually, it is more propaganda than 
plan. The Communist Party promises to increase industrial production as follows: 


... by two and a half times in the next ten years, whereby the level of industrial 
production in the USA will be surpassed; ın twenty years—by at least six times, 
which means that the present total volume of US industrial production will be left 
far behind.#5 


The United States is also to be overtaken in agriculture: 


... total agricultural production is to be increased by approximately two and a 
half times in ten years and by three and a half times in twenty. Agricultural output 
must grow faster than the ever increasing demand for foodstuffs. In the first decade, 
the Soviet Union will surpass the USA ın the output per head of the most important 
agricultural products.*é f 


Communist statesmen are not satisfied with these promises: concurrently 
with the Soviet Twenty-Year Plan, similar plans are being pursued in the satellites, 
and the results aimed at are not unambitious. According to the central organ of 
the Hungarian Communist Party, “by 1970 the socialist camp will be producing 
more than half of the manufactured goods of the world and by 1980 about two- 
thirds.” 27 


After the figures which have already been given for comparison, it is supet- 
fluous to give further statistical proof that these promises are not intended 
seriously. It is impossible to believe that the Program is taken seriously by the 
Party leaders themselves. Sometimes a single word betrays a great deal: where the 
final version of the Communist Party Program speaks of surpassing the “US level 
of industrial production” in ten years, the draft Program refers at this point to 
‘he “present US level of industrial production.”?8 The removal of the single 
word “present” in the final version is a clear indication of the demagogic and 
propagandistic intentions behind the new Program, since there were no develop- 
ments between the publication of the draft Program and the approval of the final 
version to justify such a step. On the contrary, the rate of increase of Soviet 
industrial output is known to have been somewhat less in 1961 than in the 
preceding year and agricultural production once again fell short of planned 
targets. 





38 Prasda, November 2, 1961. 

36 Thid, 

27 Népszabadsaz, November 7, 1961. 
38 Prasda, July 30, 1961. 
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The new Program would have been a little more credible if it had aimed at 
surpassing American production at some indefinite date, but it is made completely 
unrealistic by figures which are included as definite targets in the most varied 
branches of the economy. Not even the most brilliant group of scientists today 
can plan actual total output for twenty years ahead. A continuous technical 
revolution is taking place: we are on the threshold of the peaceful use of atomic 
energy; the chemical industry is producing ever new artificial materials; auto- 
mation has hardly begun; attempts are being made to conquer space. Every day 
may bring new discoveries which render even the most careful calculations useless. 
The new Communist Party Program and similar productions of the “socialist 
camp” which have been thought up for Communist agitators cannot be compared 
with the plans of the EEC; the only compatable projects are the three-, five- and 
seven-year plans of the Comecon bloc. 


It is not particularly important that the Comecon bloc does not always reach 
its targets; the essential point is that the “socialist” planned economy of the 
Soviet Union and most of the people’s democracies in Comecon has so far 
secured a rapid rate of industrial developmert and there seems to be no doubt 
that it will continue, although there.are signs of a slowing down. It should be 
remembered that the Soviet five-year plans have turned a fairly backward country 
into the second greatest industrial power in tke world, but the Soviet Union will 
hardly gain the first place in the foreseeable future. The aspiration of the “socialist 
camp” to lead the world economy seems to have no prospect whatsoever of 
realization. 

It has already been pointed out that the favorite Communist propaganda trick 
of manipulating percentage rates of growth ony gives half the truth. The Commu- 
nists try to make out that the rapidity of Soviet industrialization is possible only 
in a Soviet, or Sovietized, economic order, wich is pure falsification of history, 
as shown by the following statistics for steel production from 1870 to 1938: 


World Steel Production, 1870—1938 


Qdillions of Tons) 
Unrted Germany Russa Wodd 
K:ngdom USA (with Searlend) France , (USSR) Total 

1870s toas 0.22 0.04 0.13 0.08 0.01 0.51 o 
1880......... 1.29 1.25 0.69 0.38 0.29 4.18 
18690......... 3.58 4.28 2.10 0.67 0,38 12.28 
1900... ....... 4.90 10.19 6.36 1.54 2.16 _ 27,83 
LITO 6.37 26.09 12.89 3.36 3.48 59.33 
1920......... 9,07 42,13 9.13 3.00 0.16 71.30 
1930......... 7.33 40.70 13.27 9.33 5.46 93.10 
1938......... 10.42 28.00 22.60 5.78 18.41 105.60 


SOURCE. Exoprepecdis Britewica, Loodon—New York—Chicago, 1957, Vol, KH, p. 673. 


Tbis table shows that the growth of the Soviet steel industry has little to do 
with any historical phenomenon. In 1870, England produced more steel than the 
USA and Germany together, but twenty years later it was overtaken by the USA 
and thirty years later by Germany. Even Tsatist Russia, measured by the rate of 
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gtowth, was making tremendous progress. In 1870, Russia produced the equivalent 
of only one-eighth of France’s steel output, but in 1900 it had already overtaken 
France and was still leading France in 1910. If the growth rates for the relatively 
peaceful period between 1870 and the outbreak of World War I aré calculated, 
it is shown as a period of tremendous development: 


Development of Steel Production from 1870 to 1910 Taking British 
Output in 1870 as 100 


United 
USA Germany France Russia 
~ 1870.......... 100 18 59 36 5 
1880.......... 586 568 314 173 132 
1890........., 1,627 1,945 955 305 173 
1900... 0.0.0.0. 2,227 4,632 2,891 700 982 
1910... 004. ae 2,895 11,859 5,859 1,527 1,582 


These figures show very rapid growth — without Communism. The East bloc 
theoreticians say, however, that this was in the past: today, only Communism is 
capable of ensuring really rapid expansion of industrial resources. Today, never- 
theless, the USSR is still incapable of producing as much steel as the European 
Coal and Steel Community, the member states of which have a population equal 
to only about 80 percent of that of the Soviet Union and a total area equivalent to 
only 5.2 percent of that of the USSR. The difference in steel output has even 
become somewhat greater. One may say, therefore, that there has been rapid and 
successful expansion of industrial resources without Communism not only in the 
past, but also today. 


If this process continues, or develops an even stronger impetus to the dis- 
advantage of the Comecon bloc, the principles of Soviet Marxism-Leninism will be 
imperiled more than by all the inner deviations on the part of Belgrade, Tirana 
and Peking. If the competition between Comecon and the EEC results in a 
further, even though slight, advance of the latter, those theoreticians of Soviet 
Communism who try to do their job conscientiously and seriously will be obliged 
to ask themselves two questions: whether capitalism is really so incapable of 

hange as they had thought; and whether the entire Marxist-Leninist theory of 
economic development is wrong, or only the interpretation put on it by the 
Soviets. 


It is particularly distressing for Moscow that the competition between the 
EEC and Comecon began at a time when the Soviet Union and certain other 
Comecon countries were already considered highly industrialized states, More- 
over, the whole territory covered by the EEC countries was a battlefield in World 
War I, while only a part of the Soviet Union was involved. The fact of the great 
industrial development of the USSR and other Comecon states cannot be set 
aside, but it does not support the claims of the Communists themselves: it is not 
sufficient to prove the alleged absolute superiority of the Communist economic 
system to that of the West, nor that the Soviet way is the great and only example 
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worthy of imitation by all peoples. At the Twenty-First Party Congress, Khrush- 
chev said: “The working class and all peoples of advanced thought see their own 
future in the construction of socialism in the Soviet Union.”®* That this is not 
so was demonstrated by President of the Mali Republic Modibo Keita, who 
listened to Khrushchev’s violent, attacks on the Common Market in Moscow on 
May 30, 1962. The Mali President addressed the Soviet officials as “comrades,” 
but did not break off the negotiations that were taking place at the same time in 
Brussels on the reassociation of his country with the EEC. 


The question is not simply whether the Soviet way or some other can help a 
country to achieve higher production figures, but also what sacrifices either will 
cost the country. So far, reference has been made only to political and economic 
arguments used by the Communists against the EEC: mention should also be 
made of the fact that the EEC is branded as “antisocial” and “reactionary.” 
According to countless allegations in the Comecon press, the EEC is, among 
other things, 2 capitalist plot against the worke-s of their countries: “At present,” 
we read, “the financial oligarchy is preparing a new frontal attack upon the 
working class.”8° Every publicist from the Eastern bloc who has ever visited an 
EEC country knows, of course, how “impoverished” the West European worker 
teally is, and sometimes even admits the truth. For example, a report by the Pole, 
Stefan Kisielewski, which was written in June 1962 after a visit to Western Ger- 
many, states: “No unprejudiced, or prejudiced, guest visiting Western Germany 
can fail to be struck by the Wirtschaftswunder. At present, poverty and misery are 
rate in this country .. .”’31 


Not only is the EEC alleged to be a plot against the workers, but it is also 
supposed to be aiming at the extermination of the small farmers: 


Between 1949 and 1960, the number of farms in Western Germany of up to ten 
hectares fell by 355,000.... And Chairman of the Common Market Agricultural 
Group Mansholt frankly admitted that, of the total independent farming population 
of the six countries, about half, i.e., eight million, would have to give up agriculture. 32 


This reproach, coming from a Communist, is particularly obnoxious. Every 
Comecon state, with the exception of Poland, has already forcibly collectivized 
its independent farmers. Poland intends to do likewise, but is not yet applying. 
pressure. Industrialization in general and the mechanization of agriculture in 
particular are inconsistent with small-scale farming below a certain limit, but 
this is a consequence of technical progress, not of a particular view of the world. 
In the Comecon bloc, the farmer has been mercilessly sacrificed; in the EEC, his 
methods are being relatively slowly and carefully rationalized. He receives state 
aid and is granted time for adjustment in which he can either enlarge and modernize 
his farm to make it pay or take other employment. 





29 Ibid., February 8, 1959. 

30 Ibid., May 23, 1962. 

31 Tygodnik Powszechny, Cracow, June 17, 1962. - 
33 Kommunist, 1962, No. 8, p. 29. 
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The “sympathies” of the Soviet press lie not only with the workers and 
farmers of the EEC countries but also with the entire population of consumers: 


This year, prices in France have risen by 3.3 percent in comparison with last 
year, while wages have remained the same. In Western Germany, the cost of living 
index rose by 3.8 percent in one year (March 1961 to March 1962). In Great Britain, 
retail prices rose by almost 3.4 percent in 1961.33 


The Communist press forgets to compare these increases with the rise in 
Soviet prices. On June 1, 1962, two days after Khrushchev’s big attack on the 
EEC, Pravda announced the following price increases: beef — 31 percent, mutton 
— 34 percent, pork — 19 percent, sausage — 31 percent and animal fats — 25 percent. 
The Comecon press likes to refer to a “wave of strikes” in the EEC countries and 
adds: “In the middle of 1961, France was the scene of militant demonstrations by 
the farmers.” 34 

While the Communist press tries with such reports to create the impression 
that large sections of the population in the countries concerned are against the 
EEC, it is actually admitting that workers and farmers in the EEC countries have 
something which those of the Comecon states do not — the opportunity of fighting 
for their rights and needs. And they do not fight in vain: anyone who travels 
through countries of both economic communities recognizes the incomparably 
higher standard of living of the EEC countries. 

The Communist method has shown that it is capable of industrializing a back- 
ward country in a few decades, but at the cost of agricultural production, the 
standard of living, the freedom of the individual and of all kinds of autonomous 
mass organizations. Those peoples who are following this example must ask 
themselves whether this industrialization is worth the sacrifices required. 


Until recently, the supposed choice for many statesmen in the underdeveloped 
countries was between everlasting poverty and imitation of the Soviet example. 
In this view, Moscow recognized an opportunity for further expanding Commu- 
nism and geared up its propaganda machine accordingly. If, however, it should 
transpire in the next few years that the methods of the EEC are of more help to 
the associated African states than the strictly autarkical Soviet economy, which 
recoils from any truly international division of labor, the Khrushchev version 

wf Marxism-Leninism would suffer a second, possibly a mortal, blow, since the 
Soviet Union has up to the present come behind the EEC in the competition for 
production. 

The Communist press does its best to portray the EEC as a threat to peace, but 
the only- possible danger here is that the Comecon bloc might lose patience and 
use force against the EEC, provoked by the fact that the Common Market coun- 
tries, like the Comecon states, are trying to create a large-scale economy, albeit 
without coercion and ‘by means of difficult and wearying negotiations between 
parties within the separate member states as well as between representatives of the 
participating countries. 

33 Thid. 

* Mirovaya ekonomika i mezbdunarodnye otnosheniya, 1962, No. 5, p. 28. 
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To conclude, it may be said that the Communist accusation that the EEC is 
suppressing the sovereignty of the small nations of Western Europe is not worth 
closer examination. No supranational commmunity can arise without imposing 
certain limitations upon the sovereign rights cf the individual states constituting 
it. This is as true of Comecon as of the EEC. In the latter community, however, 
the regimes obtaining today are the result of free elections within its member 
states, whereas the former arose in the shadow of Soviet bayonets. 
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Disenchantment in Helsinki 


Rour EKMANIS 


The author, whose article “Realism in Place of Socialist Realism” appeared in an 
earlier issue of the Bulletin, had an excellent opportunity to observe events at the recent 
Youth Festival as he was in Helsinki at the tıme engaged in research on Soviet literature 
at the Helsinki University Library. 


The Communist-sponsored Eighth World Festival of Youth and Students 
ended in Helsinki on August 6. Even while this propaganda jamboree was still 
in progress a crucial debate began to rage.among the inner circle of its organizers, 
the International Preparatory Committee (IPQ), as to whether it would be advisable 
to hold another festival. While leaders of the sponsoring Communist-front 
groups, the International Union of Students (IUS) and the World Federation 
of Democratic Youth (WFDY), argued that such events were bound to bring 
new recruits into their ranks, thereby making an effective contribution to Mos- 
cow’s aims, some Soviet officials were asking skeptically whether the huge 
amount of professional effort and money might not bring greater dividends if 
spent elsewhere. To anyone present at the Festival this does not come as a sur- 
prise, since it was obvious that the carefully planned gathering, representing an 
estimated 25 million dollars from the Soviet treasury and three years of i intensive 
work, was the least successful of all festivals to date. 

Until 1959, when neutral Austria was chosen as the site, the festivals were held 
in Eastern Europe: Prague (1947), Budapest (1949), East Berlin (1951), Bucharest 
(1953), Warsaw (1955) and Moscow (1957). Despite the difficulties involved in 
isolating Eastern bloc participants when in a free country, the Soviets for the 
second time decided to take the risk of holding their festival in a country hostile 
or indifferent to its political message, hoping thereby to give it the appearance 
of being non-partisan and to increase the attendance among the “uncommitted.” 
Thus, for ten days Finland became host to the Eighth Festival. 


It appears that the choice of a neutral country was one of the chief reasons 
for the many reverses suffered by the IPC in its plans to make this Festival 
“unprecedented in scope.” Most of the Finns were all too aware of the origins 
and purposes of the Festival and found it too partisan to warrant support. Helsingin 
Sanomat, a politically independent newspaper with the largest circulation in the 
country, reported that only 23 percent of the population believed that the purpose 
- of the Festival was to promote peace and friendship. The passive and at times 
active opposition of the host country to the event dampened ‘whatever festive 
spirit there was and, in addition, the unpleasant political atmosphere was accom- 
panied by cold and frequently rainy weather. On many occasions, delegates com- 
mented on the lack of interest shown by the citizens of Helsinki in the Festival 
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and its 13,000 participants from 137 countries. “You can feel the frost in the air 
as soon as you get off the train,” said one French delegate. 

The Finnish sense of political realism, based on years of bitter experience 
since Finland gained her independence in 1917, has led to a policy of cautious 
neutralism, and it was not easy for the Finnish government to conceal its embar- 
rassment when the organizers chose Helsinki. Finland’s Prime Minister Sukse- 
lainen immediately expressed the hope that the organizers would carefully 
consider whether it was appropriate to arrange the Festival in Finland “owing 
to the minority of participants from our country and because 1962 is the year of 
the national elections.” ! All the representative youth and student organizations, 
which, as was the case too in Austria, were not even consulted about the staging 
of the Festival in their country, announced that they did not wish to participate. 
The Suomen Ylioppilaskuntien Litto (SYL), the National Finnish Student Union, 
which is recognized by both the Communist-front IUS and the non-Communist 
Coordinating Secretariat of National Student Unions (COSEC), published a 
statement on December 3, 1960, protesting agzinst the choice of Helsinki as the 
festival site: 


We want to stress once moze that, in decid_ng not to participate in the prepara- 
tions for the Festival, SYL has only followed its traditional policy of refraining from 
participation in events which are partisan, of a predominantly political nature, or 
controversial. It is quite obvious that the Festival falls into this category.... Our 
decision is a result of democratic procedure; we cannot, therefore, see how ıt is 
possible to ignore it without ignoring the tme democratic spirit on which this 
decision is based. 


Only members of the Finnish Democratic Youth Union and the Union of 
Finnish Democratic Pioneers, both affiliates of the Communist-controlled Finnish 
People’s Democratic Union and representing less than 2 percent of the 1,500,000 
membets of the various Finnish youth orgarizations, supported the Festival. 
As a result, they were practically the only Finns to bestow flowers—provided by 
the IPC—and songs of friendship on the arriving delegates. 

One of the most striking manifestations of the Finnish attitude was the boycott 
of the Festival by all Helsinki newspapers w-th the exception of the Finnish 
Communist Party organ, Kansan Uutiset. Towazd the close of the Festival, how- ø 
ever, large advertisements were purchased by the Festival manipulators in an 
effort to counteract the news blackout. Helsingin Sanomat referred repeatedly to 
the guests as “gatecrashers,” and the organ of the Social Democratic Party, 
Suomen Sosialidemokraatti, made it clear that “the international Communist youth 
have forced themselves on Finland by deciding to hold their celebrations here 
against the wishes of the majority of Finnish young people.”’? 

Despite the large-scale opposition, President Kekkonen’s coalition govern- 
ment, in the face of threats from the Kremlin that the latter would consider 
Finland’s refusal to host the Festival as an unfriendly gesture which might damage 

1 Helsingin Sanomat, Helsinki, February 18, 1961. 

2 Suomen Sosialidemokraarti, Helsinki, May 27, 1962. 
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political and economic relations between the two countries, agreed to provide the 
requested facilities. This move was promptly publicized by Festival authorities 
as an official blessing by the Finnish government. The Soviet news agency TASS, 
choosing to ignore all the opposition, not only hurried to thank the Finnish 
authorities for “making it possible to organize the Festival in Helsinki,” but even 
went so far as to announce, in contrast to Sukselainen’s statement, that “the 
Finnish Prime Minister and other officials... agreed enthusiastically with the 
idea of holding the Eighth Festival in Helsinki.” 

Finnish dislike for the “gatecrashers” was not limited to the indifference of 
the people of Helsinki and the silence of the press. For four successive nights 
police, with the help of tear gas and rubber truncheons, had to calm down 
thousands of rioting Finnish youths, who sang their national anthem, greeted 
Festival buses bearing Soviet license plates with stones and bottles and marching 
festivalites with thumbs-down signs.and shouts of “Free Finland!”, “Festival, go 
home!” and “Down with Communism!” These disorders threatened to become 
a new source of tension between the Finnish people and the Soviets. Realizing 
the dangerous situation, most Finnish organizations and press media became 
highly critical of the rioting Finns, yet disapproved of President Kekkonen’s 
action when, faithful to the Paasikivi line of not provoking the Soviet Union, 
he attended a Hungarian concert “in order to condemn the behavior of our 
irresponsible youth,” although previously he had decided not to visit any Festival 
functions. 

The organizers did not succeed in making this Festival “the biggest and most 
representative in history.” The figure of 13,000 participants, including some 
2,200 Finnish Communists, contrasted markedly with the optimistic official 
estimate of 20,000, not to mention the oft-quoted figure of 35,000 for the Moscow 
Festival in 1957. Besides, most delegates could not be regarded as representing 
' the majority of youth and student opinion. Of the participants, roughly 8,000, 
or 60 percent, according to independent polls and interviews, could be described as 
Communists—either members of the Communist Party or those who openly 
declared their support of the Party on all issues. This figure includes Cuban and 
Yugoslav delegates, all of whom preferred to be grouped as belonging to the 
Marxist-Leninist tradition, but does not embrace social democrats, Bernsteinists, 
gtadualists, Trotskyists and other deviationists who work from a Marxist back- 
ground. 

The organizers also failed to attract many delegates from the often politically 
and economically unstable but rapidly developing “uncommitted” areas of the 
world, which they had hoped to do in order to demonstrate to them that the Soviet 
brand of “peace and friendship” is a dynamic and progressive ideology well- 
suited to their needs. Only 800 of the hoped-for 1,600 Africans appeared. From 
the UAR, which had been expected to send 500 delegates, only 55 arrived. The 
Congo (Leopoldville) was represented by 12 and Nigeria by only four delegates. 
Nkrumah, although a recent recipient of the Lenin Peace Prize, kept all Ghanaians 


3 Pravda, February 17, 1961. 
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at home “to participate in a political party congress.” This was a severe setback 
to the Festival preparations, since an official press release of the IPC had an- 
nounced earlier that a large delegation from Ghana, including folk song and dance 
gtoups of international renown, presided over by the Minister of National 
Education, would be present. A large number of those Africans who did come 
were from the Patrice Lumumba Friendship University in Moscow. An estimated 
quarter of all delegates from sub-Saharan Africa were students in Soviet-bloc 
countries. Thus, Dahomey’s 40-man delegation included thirty-four from Eastern 
Europe with political views congenial to Festival organizers. Half of the 85- 
member Sudanese contingent came from East European universities. 


Although Latin America was probably the Festival’s area of greatest success, 
only 900 of the predicted 1,400 delegates arrived. From Chile came 60 of the 
expected 130, and from Venezuela—41 of 250. In the case of the Venezuelan 
delegation, 25 came from countries other than Venezuela. Most had been studying 
in the Communist bloc, and of the other fifteer, twelve were scheduled to enroll 
at Lumumba University this fall. Because the Confederación Universitaria 
Boliviana (Bolivian University Federation), “as a gesture of solidarity between 
student unions throughout the world... and especially Finnish students,” had 
turned down the IPC’s invitation, more than half of the 40 Bolivians came from 
Prague and Moscow. The majority of the Peruvians and Colombians present 
also came from abroad. The delegation from Panama consisted of two young 
men who reside in Cuba and one from the Soviet Union. In order to cover the 
false representation of the Mexican delegation, composed of residents of Cuba 
and Soviet-bloc countries or members of Communist or pro-Communist organi- 
zations in Mexico, its leaders claimed support from all the leading student 
organizations in the country. Many of the organizations listed as sponsors, how- 
eyer, were either non-existent or almost completely unknown in Mexico. One 
of those listed, for example, was the Student Federation of Lower California. 
There are no universities in Lower California. 


Asian countties were similarly misrepresented or poorly represented. Around 
the somewhat ironic Laotian national flag, which shows three white elephants 
facing in three different directions on a red field, there were only four delegates. 
Of the 230 Iraqis, 200 came from European universities, mostly Prague ande 
Moscow. Only 20 of the 180 Indonesians were from their own countty. 


West Europeans were predominantly drawn from the young Communist 
leagues in their own countries. However, many delegations, including the West 
German, Austrian, Dutch, Israeli, Swiss, Italian, Danish and Australian, were 
divided among themselves, which disturbed tne general harmony. Communist 
members, of course, always vociferously denied that any such splits existed. 
While the majority of the United States delegation consisted of naive, bearded 
youths in blue jeans, obviously enjoying a cheap holiday, earnest pacifists and 
some patty-liners (who did not hesitate at the residence of the Cuban delegation _ 
to chant in unison with their hosts “Yankee No, Cuba Si”), about one-fifth of the 
450-strong group was anti-Communist. 
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Non-Communist delegates frequently complained that travel grants and 
expense allotments were awarded to favor Communist groups, while represen- 
tative youth organizations were told to pay their own way. Thus, the IPC made 
the Tunisian 75-member delegation, organized by the Neo Destour Youth, pay 
its own way to and from Vienna, where it could take the Festival train, while the 
Soviet Embassy in Tunis passed out at least a dozen free round-trip Tunis- 
Helsinki tickets to militants of the minor Tunisian Communist Party. The 
Somalian representative youth organizations declined to attend because of a lack 
of travel funds. As a result, Somalia was represented by several delegates from the 
party in opposition to the Somali government, who came on tickets supplied by 
the Soviet Embassy. This was repeated all over Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and, no doubt, alienated many political and youth groups with which the organiz- 
ers professed a willingness to cooperate. 


As the Festival progressed, disappointment and dissatisfaction became more 
and more widespread. A great many participants were observant enough to see 
that it did not live up to its advance billing, and began to realize the difference 
between what the Festival was said to be and what it actually was. Naturally, 
the response of the delegates differed according to the area of the world from 
which they came. Most of those who were truly “neutral” did not come; most 
of those who came needed little or no convincing. The East Europeans were 
there, of course, to make the Festival work. Tilanne, a Finnish socialist journal, 
rightly observed that delegates from the Communist bloc were “selected on the 
basis of their political training and ability to present a pro-Communist picture 
of the world, not to discuss freely in an open exchange of ideas.” Virtually always 
together in large groups, Soviet youths (many in their forties and even fifties) 
were constantly shaking hands and distributing lapel-pins and postcards, depicting 
new apattment buildings or Soviet space heroes. Frequently they were assisted 
and applauded by large numbers of Soviet tourists or delegates from the satellites, 
Thus, when the Soviet liner “Gruziya,” carrying some 700 delegates, arrived at 
five o’clock on Friday evening, July 27, it was greeted enthusiastically by an 
East German band as well as slogan-shouting Rumanians, Bulgarians, Hungarians 
and Cubans. But despite the solid, smiling and seemingly unbreakable front, 

«closer scrutiny suggested that even the Eastern-bloc delegations were not without 
discord among themselves. 


Frank conversation was almost impossible, for the majority of Soviet delegates, 
being Komsomol and Trade Union apparatchiki, offered nothing but the official 
opinions. The artistic groups, such as the Georgian and Ukrainian dancers and 
Uzbeks in full costume, were permitted almost no contact with other delegates. 
There was bitterness within these groups, because they had not even been 
provided with Festival programs, and open envy of the Poles and Yugoslavs, 
who were the only East Europeans to walk around the city freely. Many of the 
performers from the non-Russian Soviet republics displayed almost pathetic 
curiosity about the outside world, and appeared to be deeply embarrassed because 
they were neither permitted to give their last names and addresses nor accept any 
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invitations from their non-Communist acquaintances. Members of the Latvian 
student choir “Riga” and the Estonian octet “Laine” were especially closely 
watched by special political supervisors, some oz whom had been seen at previous 
festivals. Lithuania was represented by only seven carefully selected New Class 
members, although before the Festival there was talk about sending one of the 
largest folk ensembles to Helsinki. 

Beyond the gay and festive opening parade and the Olympic Stadium program, 
consisting of massed marching, fireworks and gymnastic displays reminiscent of 
Hitler’s Germany, the Festival never generated any sustained enthusiasm. And 
even the opening ceremonies were said to be far less impressive than at previous 
festivals. But as the celebration dragged on, the evident boredom of delegates 
was reflected in halfempty meeting rooms, ear_y departures, inattentiveness and 
obviously disillusioned young people. Politics were frequently forgotten as 
delegates flocked to the various clubs to dance, listen to jazz, drink, sing and chat 
with new-found friends. When an American student turned to his Algerian 
acquaintance and inquired about the conditicns in his turbulent homeland, he 
received the fallowing answer: “Ben Bella, Ben Khedda, they are all politicians. 
We came here to dance. Politics, bah!” This expressed the sentiments of many of 
the neutral participants, and Near and Middle Easterners as well as Latin Ameri- 
cans appeared to be more interested in getting acquainted with blond Finnish 
beauties in the attractive cafés of Helsinki than in “working for a socialist victory 
with feverish enthusiasm.” Nor was it unusual to see sari-clad girls doing the 
twist or young Finns attempting to imitate Elvis Presley. 

With the delegates from the newly independent nations and the uncommitted 
areas of the world, the organizers fell far short of the success they had hoped for. 
Little enthusiasm and no feeling of solidarity was generated among the Asians 
and Africans to whom this extravaganza was primarily directed. This was mainly 
because the organizers were unable to conceal the one-sidedness of the Festival’s 
political criticism, although no effort was spared to make the event appear non- 
partisan. The Soviet hand was clearly evident and in control of all official seminars, 
literature and demonstrations. The true aim of the Festival of “peace and friend- 
ship” was revealed by the Polish Communist Party organ, Trybuna Ludu : 


It has‘to be noticed that the Festival is not only song and play. Before everything ø 
else, ıt 1s a political event which concerns the whole world. Youth of the capitalist 
and colonial countries have to be sent home from the Festival with a powerful faith 
in the unconquerable power of the peace camp. It is imperative to unmask the enemy 
in the capitalist countries, imperative to show the youth the principal enemy, to 
teach them to hate it and struggle against it.4 


The frequently blatant evidence of authoritarian control behind the Festival 
did irreparable damage to the atmosphere of ‘‘neace and friendship.” An Asian 
delegate made ironical statements about Sergei Favlov, Komsomol First Secretary 
and the head of the Soviet delegation, who only too obviously did everything 
in his power to fulfill the pledge, delivered at the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 





* Quoted ın Scandinavian Youth Servise Information Bulletin, No. 3, Stockholm, March 1962. 
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to foster contacts between Soviet youth and the young people of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, but at the same time desperately guarded the Eastern-bloc 
delegations from too intimate contacts with the delegations from non-Communist 
countries. An African delegate sarcastically contrasted the well-protected Soviet 
delegation with the hypocritical statement in the widely distributed Soviet 
Estonian Kodumaa, published in four languages by the Society for the Develop- 
ment of Friendship and Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, that “the 
Soviet Union ... with its hatred for colonial, national and racial oppression and 
demands for freedom and a happy life worthy of human beings . . . sets an example 
to the entire world.” Another member from one of the “uncommitted” dele- 
gations could not comprehend how:the IPC, dominated by members of the IUS, 
could so proudly use the name of the King of Nepal as one of the heads of state 
who was supporting the Festival, when only eight months earlier the same 
organization denounced His Royal Highness for overthrowing democracy and 
arresting numerous high government officials as well as youth and student 
leaders. Many Afro-Asians sneered at the Cuban delegates, some of whom, 
proudly displaying their delegation’s official pin—a dove carrying a submachine 
gun—did not hesitate to brag, “We have come here to teach Africans and Asians 
how to conduct revolutions.” 


Many seemed to be embarrassed watching how those opposed to the Commu- 
nist domination of the Festival were mistreated and frequently beaten up by 
armbanded Finnish Communist thugs. At the Finnish Communist Party’s House 
of Culture, Sturenkatu 4, where many festival events took place, a special room 
was reserved for roughing up overinquisitive Western journalists, as well as 
delegates who distributed publications not bearing the Festival stamp, or photog- 
taphers who took unfavorable pictures. 


Despite the IPC’s constant assurances to the youth of the world of “‘its desire 
for free discussion and its goodwill toward all youth groupings” (statement in an 
IPC press release of May 29, 1962), delegates complained of the single political 
line monotonously running through all seminars and discussions and of the 
difficulty that a dissident voice had in being heard. The complexion of these 
meetings was determined by the organizers, who selected both topics and speakers. 
Invariably, these gatherings proclaimed the superiority of the Communist system 
over the capitalist one, whether the subject under discussion was democratization 
of education, peace and national independence, economic planning under different 
systems of international voluntary work camps; cinematography, interplanetary 
` flight, literature today, modern tunes, metallurgy, woodworking or shoemaking. 
Here were fostered emotional declarations, chanting and clapping, and prepared 
resolutions designed to be used in post-Festival publicity. The organ of the 
Finnish Social Democratic Party, Suomen Sosialidemokraatti, tightly asserted that 
during the Festival Helsinki became “a forum from which Communist youth 
expressed its hatred of other people.” 8 

5 Kodumaa, Tallon, July 25, 1962. 

© Suomen Sosialidemokraatti, May 27, 1962. 
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Under the banner of “‘peace and friendship” and behind the elaborate façade 
of singing, dancing, cultural exhibitions and sports contests,” all of which, to be 
sure, carried subtle political messages, the Festival was a protracted seminar on 
colonialism and the Soviet brand of peaceful coexistence, manipulated so as to 
demonstrate the moral and socio-economic superiority of socialism over capi- 
talism and to persuade the delegates that Communist “victories” are not only 
inevitable but desirable. 

Tendentious use of the “peace” slogan was most obvious at the Colloquium 
on the Problems of Peace and National Independence, officially proclaimed by 
the organizers as the most outstanding event of the Festival. Particularly partisan 
was the speech by Aleksandras Cesnavicius of the Soviet Committee of Youth 
Organizations, who in a 40-minute address on “peaceful coexistence” furiously 
attacked various Western misdeeds and urgec his audience to believe that “the 
Soviet Union and its government express the interests not only of the Soviet 
people, but of the people of the whole world.” At the seminar on education, one 
was left with the impression that social and scientific advances can be achieved 
only in the Soviet orbit. Although the moderator, an East German, had announced 
earlier that speeches would be limited to ten minutes, the opening of the seminar 
featured a 15-minute talk by a Brazilian Communist, a 40-minute report by a 
Hungarian and a 75-minute speech by a Russian. This devotion to one point 
destroyed practically all hope of honest debate promised by the organizers. 

The only instance when anti-Communists managed to take the floor, by 
confusing the chairman of the open discussion known as Free Tribune, was cut 
short by two busloads of Russians and Poles, rushed to the scene to end the 
embarrassing debate. This meeting, characterized by shouting, yelling and general 
harassment from all sides, provided the most obvious East-West split at the 
Festival. When a delegate from the United States yielded his time to a Hungarian 
refugee, who spoke in the name of 6,000 Hungarian students studying in Western 
Europe, cries of “fascist!” filled the room and his remarks became inaudible, 
except for a loud exclamation: “I could never be a fascist! My family was killed 
in a Nazi prison camp! I am Jewish!” This incident prompted the chairman to 
change the rules: only Festival delegates would be allowed to speak. However, 
even this rule was not observed. A Nigerian celegate who wanted to defend his 
country was ignored on the grounds that he was not an official delegate, although 
he waved his credentials in the air for several minutes. Several African, American 
and Austrian delegates were told to “shut u> and sit down” for broaching 
inadmissible topics. When a Dutch delegate managed to accuse the Soviet Union 
of intervention in Hungary, of suppressing the Moslem religion in Soviet Asia, 
of seizing Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Karelia, East Prussia and Eastern Poland, 
as well as breaking the atom bomb test moratorium, he was shouted down for 
“speaking in the fascist tones of Adolf Hitler.” 

At the opening of the Festival, the IPC beasted that “for the first time in 
Festival history, the youth of Nigeria, the most thickly populated country in 
~ T According to an official handout, 1,100 athletes, 130 art shows, 30 choirs, 32 dance bands, 40 
orchestras, 160 soloists, 20 ballet ensembles and scores of folk groups took part in the Festival. 
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Africa, will be integrally represented.” However, when Nigerian Theophilus 
Okonkwo, a prominent African student leader who had been president of the 
Afro-Asian Student Union at Moscow University for three years, indulged in 
discussion that was too free for the Festival organizers’ comfort, he was gaveled 
down by the chairman. Okonkwo withdrew from the Festival and at a press 
conference called for a “free meeting of the world’s youth under the sponsorship 
of the UN, to avoid one-sided propaganda and invective.” He directed harsh 
words against those official Festival speakers who insisted on attacking the West 
for South Africa, Angola and Suez, but failed to say a word about “Soviet 
imperialism in Hungary or the murderous record of Stalin.” “When I studied in 
Moscow,” said Okonkwo, “many Latvians, Estonians, Uzbeks and others came 
to me and told me how much they wanted national sovereignty. There is no one 
side to the story of imperialism.” When a Soviet journalist asked for the names 
of students who had voiced these sentiments, Okonkwo replied in fluent Russian: 
“I know what will happen to those students if I give you their names. I don’t 
think it is in their best interests. You can believe me or not.” 

There were others who left the Festival in protest. On the second day, Mr. 
Nazir, Indonesian member of Parliament and government-appointed chairman 
of his delegation, left because of the “‘one-sidedness”’ of the Festival’s proceedings, 
which he found “oriented entirely toward the Soviet point of view.” The most 
spectacular was the walk-out of 44 Ceylonese delegates. Mr. Hema Dabare, also 
a government-appointed leader, stressed in his statement that his delegation had 
been “exploited systematically for Cold War politics.” To the Prime Minister of 
the Republic, Mrs. Bandaranaike, he sent the following cable: 


Under protest we withdraw our delegates from the Festival as only Communist 
leadership has been recognized. ... The Communists appeared as spokesmen for 
Ceylon and in many contexts they attacked and slandered their own government. ... 
Viewpoints expressed at the Festival, supposedly on behalf of the Ceylonese youth, 
are those of a small and negligible section of our people—the Communists, with 
whom we have profound and fundamental differences. 


Festival organizers, who had brought the delegates to Helsinki through 
Tashkent and Leningrad, withheld their tickets in retaliation, and the group 
left for its homeland through Stockholm and Teheran with tickets provided by 
the anti-Communist International Union of Socialist Youth. Mr. Owiti Ger, 
the National Secretary-General of the Uganda Democratic Party and chairman 
of his delegation, also withdrew after two days, because “in Helsinki no free 
exchange of ideas is possible; the law of divide and conquer is applied.” 

The Festival organizers were also unable to turn the Festival into a propaganda 
forum for the Soviet position on Germany. An estimated 40 East Germans fled 
their 500-member delegation to seek asylum in the West, proving once more 





è In 1961, without Okonkwo’s knowledge or consent, Soviet propagandists used a photograph 
taken of him in a boxing pose by a Russian student at the Moscow University gymnasium for a poster. 
They blatantly dubbed ın broken chains on his wrists and a white man with a whip falling back in terror. 
This propaganda poster was printed in a number of Communist magazines throughout the world. Mr. 
Okonkwo’s protests to the Soviet authorities were, of course, to no avail. 
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that the future of the Red regime can hardly depend on East Germany’s younger 
generation. These defections took place despite the fact that this was one of the 
most closely-guarded and, it can be safely assumed, one of the most catefully 
picked delegations. As a result, the East Germans were paralysed and kept under 
security control sufficiently tight to hinder efective contact with neutral dele- 
gations. Only some 70 delegates daily were noted leaving the plush East German 
liner “Völkerfreundschaft” for Festival activities. East German “plants” in plain 
clothes were reported to be wearing West German festival pins to apprehend 
delegates who might ask about defecting to the West. On one occasion, several 
East Germans snatched a girl from the arms of her fiancé, who had fled to the 
West some time ago, and brought her back to che “Volkerfreundschaft.” 

During the Festival, there was considerable active opposition. Although the 
ptedominance of one ideological orientation at the Festival inevitably restricted 
opportunities for the exchange of ideas, views were exchanged between delegates 
and the numerous Western youths who had come to Helsinki with the hope of 
transmitting positive values and constructive iceas by distributing literature and 
raising questions about the validity of Communist doctrine. These independent 
youths, who attempted to talk with as many delegates as possible, were promptly 
labeled by Pravda and [zvestia as “fascists,” “storm troopers,” “enemies of peace 
and friendship.” There was a small but effective Cuban group consisting of 
members of the Directorio Revolucionario Estudiante (Revolutionary Student 
Directorate), who feught with Castro but later broke with his regime. During the 
colorful opening parade, they greeted the marching Cuban delegation in front 
of the Finnish Parliament with placards bearing the phrase “Free the 15,000 
youths in prison in Cuba!” The International Union of Socialist Youth, which 
refused to participate on the grounds that it opposes “all attempts to exploit youth 
gatnerings for Cold War politics,” established a few information centers in 
Helsinki to clarify important international issues for interested delegates. Other 
political and religious groups, such as Dutch Catholic students, Swiss academic 
youth, who came with an exhibit of “the most perfect democracy,” and Finnish 
students tried to make a distinction by being opposed to the Festival but hospi- 
table to the individual delegates. Thus, the Dutch boat “Mathilde” was turned 
into a night-club to lure delegates from Festival activities and Finnish students 
invited American jazz bands as well as Festival delegates to the Helsinki Interna- 
tional Student Club, where often members of vatious races could be observed 
participating in the spontaneous group singing of academic and drinking songs. 
Some African delegates appeared to be extremely amused when the following 
Finnish student song was translated to them: “All the Russians should go to 
space and never come back, never come back! Nikita tool Nikita tool? An 
impressive showing was also made by the Yale University Russian Chorus, a 
group of American students from Yale University who are interested in Russian 
and Hast European culture and had just completed a concert tour of 15 European 
countries. In additicn to performing, they called a conference on disarmament 
and arms control “because of the absence of serious and constructive discussion 
at the Festival.” 
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Perhaps the most effective undertaking was the daily four-page newspaper 
Helsinki Youth News, published by the Ylioppilaiden ja Nuorison Demokraattinan 
Yhdistys in English, Spanish and French. This newspaper, as pointed out by 
the editor Juhani Rinne, was not intended as an organ of propaganda against the 
Festival, but was rather aimed at revealing its true purpose, presenting a correct 
picture of what transpired in Helsinki during the Festival. Together with world 
and Festival news, it printed articles on various aspects of Finnish democracy, 
excerpts from Conversations With Stalin by Milovan Djilas, and evaluations of 
Marxism by Hugh Seton-Watson and Leopold S. Senghor (President of the 
Republic of Senegal). Although it is difficult to estimate the effect of this news- 
paper, it appears, judging by the numerous but unsuccessful attempts to stop its 
printing and distribution, that the Festival organizers feared it greatly. 

Also successful was the traveling exhibition entitled “Young America 
Presents,” consisting of contemporary paintings, sculpture, photography and 
architecture, as well as reading and music-listening rooms filled with the works of 
American writers and composers. It was planned and managed by some twenty 
American students and financed by private individuals and organizations. A 
considerable number of festivalites visited it daily, including the Soviet poet 
Evgeny Evtushenko, who displayed interest in Corso, Kerouac, Robert Lowell 
and other American literary figures. An amusing incident occurred when one 
of the guides, not recognizing the visitor, criticized Evtushenko as a weak poet 
whose verses were “too tied down to meter and rhyme.” The residents of Hel- 
sinki, as well as those delegates who were allowed to roam around the city 
freely, gave a warm and enthusiastic reception to the three American jazz bands— 
the Charles Bell Contemporary Jazz Quartet, the Queen City Jazz Band and the 
Modern Jazz Disciples-which performed during afternoon sessions at the 
“Young America Presents” exhibition and nightly in Helsinki night clubs. 
Another extremely popular performer was Jimmy Guiffre, who with his free 
improvizations attempted to make the clarinet correspond to a painter’s brush, 
bringing forth “emotions of the instant.” 

Although one should be careful not to underestimate the influence of totali- 
tarian propaganda on the inexperienced and frequently naive members of the 
younger generation, this international Communist gathering, despite all the 
laborious arrangements, proved that, no matter how much they embellished it, 
its organizers could not succeed in making Communism truly attractive. As a 
result of this ten-day circus, and largely because of the easily-exploitable mistakes 
of the West, only a handful began to identify Communism with the aspirations of 
colonial and underdeveloped countries. For the mote sophisticated “uncommit- 
ted” Afro-Asians and Latin Americans, it was not difficult to see that this celebra- 
tion was designed strictly to serve Moscow’s ends. In the light of the foregoing 
Festival events, it can be safely assumed that many agreed with the British 
student who interrupted one of the political debates with these words: “All you 
have done is to fill our hearts with hate—there has been nothing of peace and 
friendship.” 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Importance of the Baltic-Black Sea Waterway 


The question of connecting the Baltic with che Black Sea by an inland water- 
way is not new. At different times, several variants for such a waterway have been 
suggested. Before the Revolution, the route f:om the Don, through a Volga- 
Don canal, the Volga, the Mariinsky Canal and Lakes Onega and Ladoga to 
the Baltic was proposed. A second variant provided for a link via the Dnieper 
and the Western Dvina to the Baltic at Riga. A route from the Dnieper, through 
the Pripet, the Dnieper-Bug Canal, the Westezn Bug and the Vistula was also, 
suggested. The Dnieper was connected with the Western Bug by the construction 
of the Berezina Canal in 1804, but with the development of railroads at the end 
of the nineteenth century the canal ceased to take transit shipping.! 


The geographer A. I. Voeikov, considering the problem of transport and the 
development of Russia’s inland waterways, wrcte during World War I: 


There can be no doubt that, after the war, there will come a time of rapid 
economic expansion in Russia.... I think that some very important waterways 
will have to be built ın Russia, and their signifcance will be only slightly less than 
that of the Suez and Panama canals.? 


He proposed a link between the Dnieper and the Dvina, remarking that 
the Dnieper-Dvina route would reduce the cistance over water between the 
Baltic and Black seas much more and that as a transit route between two seas it 
was unique. 

These ideas formed the basis of the projects for a “Greater Dnieper” worked 
out by the Soviets. The first variant of this scheme involved linking the Dnieper 
wita Leningrad Oblast through the Western Dvina,* a project which became 
more important after the Soviets had occupied the Baltic states. Although the 
Dnieper was already connected to the Westerc Dvina by the Berezina Canal, a 
deep-water route was needed and in 1940 a project was evolved for connecting 
the Dnieper, above Orsha, with the Western Dvina, the Lovat and, through 
Lake Ilmen, with the Volkhov and Lake Ladoga.’ 

Recently, less importance has been-attached to the Dnieper—Western Dvina 
waterway and the latter river is now regarded primarily as a source of hydro- 
electric power. A Soviet geographical periodical has stated that the project for 





1 Entsthlopedichesky Slorar (Encyclopedic Dicuonary), Vo:. VI (a), Brockhaus & Efron, St. Peters- 
burg, 1891, p. 511. 

2 A. I. Voeikov, Voadersteie cheloveka na prirodu (Man’s Irfluence on Nature), Moscow, 1949, p. 216. 

3 Ibid., p. 217. 

* Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), Vol. I, Moscow, 1935, col. 864. 

5 Politichesky Siovar (A. Political Dictionary), Moscow, 1940, p. 65. 
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utilizing the Western Dvina provides for the construction of a series of seven 
hydroelectric stations (including the Kegums Station, which is already in oper- 
ation). Four of these stations are to be built in the Latvian SSR—at Plavinas, 
Jekabpils, Daugavpils and Dole—and two in the Belorussian SSR, at Vitebsk 
and Polotsk. The construction of the Plavinas station was begun in 1960. 
Of course, the building of a series of hydroelectric stations on the Western 
Dvina and the Dnieper will mean connecting the two rivers, which would then 
afford a direct link between the regions of the south and the west; very little, 
however, is being said of its potential importance as a transportation route. 


At present, particular attention is being given to joining the Dnieper with 
the Niemen, in connection with the Baltic-Black Sea question. The Oginsky 
Canal, named after Hetman Oginsky, was dug in 1770 and joins the River Yaselda, 
a tributary of the Pripet, with the Shchara, a tributary of the Niemen. This 
canal is 55 kilometers long, including the lakes. Plans for the construction of 
hydraulic-engineering installations at Kaunas, including a power station, sbip- 
ping facilities and improved navigation along the Niemen in general, were 
passed by the Nineteenth Party Congress.” The reconstruction of some of its 
tributaries is also provided for. In 1952, a navigable canal 30 kilometers long 
was dug to connect the River Miniya with the Kurisches Haff, thus facilitating 
entry to the ice-free port of Klaipeda.* Already at this time, the future of the 
` Niemen as an important waterway was being considered. 


The Dnieper-Niemen route forms part of the project for a “unified deep- 
water system for the European part of the USSR.” Proposals for such a unified 
system date back to the Seventh Party Congress and were finally confirmed by 
the Nineteenth Congress in 1952. 


Before World War I, hydraulic-engineering construction was going ahead 
on a large scale in the Soviet Union. The government wanted to show that it 
was making efforts to raise the level of the people’s prosperity and that the USSR 
was the only state capable of such vast schemes. The construction rate fell and 
less was heard of them during the war, but afterwards they were widely propa- 
gandized, becoming in 1950-52 “the Great Edifices of Communism”? and 
“Stalin’s Plan for the Transformation of Nature.” Nevertheless, the scale of 
construction which had been envisaged was too much for the country’s technical 
and economic resources, and was reduced while Stalin was still alive. After his 
death, further revisions were made and work on some projects stopped alto- 
gether. This caused some Western observers to conclude that hydraulic engi- 
neering had been directly connected with Stalin and that the new leaders were 
gradually running the program down as it did not fit in with their plans. But the 
opposite is true: previous plans still hold good and are being realized in the 
prearranged order. 





© Geografiya v shkòle, 1961, No. 6, p. 29. 
7 Radio Moscow, August 8, 1953. 
8 Nauka i abizn, 1952, No. 7, pp. 38 and 40. 
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The Dnieper and the Volga, flowing across the country from north to south, 
constitute the main routes of the “unified deep-water system for the European 
part of the USSR” and will link up all the sea: around the European USSR by 
means of appropriate canals. In his report to the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
Khrushchev emphasized that these plans still hold good.® 


At present, there are about 13,000 kilometers of artificial waterway in the 
USSR. +° The most recent project for the Unified System provides for hydraulic- 
engineering installations at Cheboksary, Veliky Ustyug and Kanev, and on the 
Upper Volga, Upper and Lower Kama, Upper Sukhona and Lower Belaya; the 
construction of locks on the Lower Don; the completion of the reconstruction of 
the Volga-Baltic route; the reconstruction of the Moskva River system; and 
the digging and extension of the following connecting channels and canals: 
Kama-Vychegda-Pechora, Northern Dvina, Drieper—Krivoi Rog, Dnieper—Sea 
of Azov, Dnieper-Bug (including the river Pripet). The Dnieper-Pripet-Niemen 
route comes into the project for a “Greater Daieper.” Khrushchev referred to 
it in his report to the Twenty-Second Party Corgress: 


The great streams of freight from the norta-western and other regions of the 
country and those from the Baltic Sea will ther be able to pass through the Black 
Sea ports, thus avoiding Gibraltar and the Mediterranean; freight from the southern 
regions will go through the Dnieper, Pripet anc Niemen to tke Baltic.11 


The Soviet government proposes to solve this problem in the folowing manner. 
On the Dnieper, the Kakhovka, Zaporozhe (Dnieper) and Kremenchug hydraulic 
installations are already in operation. Those at Cneprodzerzhinsk are almost com- 
plete; those at Kiev are under construction and a start will soon be made on those at 
Kanev. When tne last of these has been finished, there will be a navigable depth 
of 3.65 meters along the Dnieper from the Black Sea to the Pripet.1# This corre- 
sponds to the requirements of the Unified System and allows the use of ships with a 
capacity of up to 5,009 tons.18 To extend this depth over the Baltic—Black Sea route, 
the locks on the Dnieper at Zaporozhe, which were built in 1952 to afford a navi- 
gable depth of “more than 3 meters,” are having to be reconstructed.14 This is 
also necessary because the vessels of the new transport fleet are much too large to 
be accommodated in the existing lock chambers 1 Fourteen hydroelectric power 
stations are to be built on the Dnieper: at Dorogobuzh, Smolensk, Orsha, Mogilev, 
Vilyakhov, Zhlobin, Rechitsa, Lyubech, Kiev, Kanev, Kremenchug, Dnepro- 
dzerzhinsk, Zaporozhe and Kakhovka.1® Soviet propaganda attaches great im- 
portance to these stations and uses them to account for the large-scale engineering 
works which are being carried out on the river. However,’ while hydroelectric 





3 Pravda, October 19, 1961. 

19 Rechnor transport, 1961, No. 10, p. 39. 
L Prasda, October 19, 1961. 

13 Rechnot transport, 1962, No. 1, p. 29. 
13 Thid., 1961, No. 10, p. 39. 

H Ibid., 1953, No. 1, p. 25. 

48 Ibid., 1961, No. 11, p. 31. 

18 Geografiya v stkole, 1960, No. 5, p. 12. 
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power contributed 12.4 percent of the Ukrain2’s power output in 1957, it will 
form only 7.73 percent in 1965. Even if Ukreinian hydroelectric resources are 
fully exploited (the total capacity of the rivers is estimated at 38,000 million 
kilowatt-hours, but only 16,000 million can be exploited), they will satisfy only 
20 percent of the power demands of the republic in 1965 and 12—15 percent in 
1970.17 Thus, the regulation of the Dnieper's drainage and the engineering 
works on it seem to be connected with such purposes as transportation and land 
melioration. 

The Dnieper-Niemen scheme involves the construction on the river Pripet 
of ten sets of locks with a low pressure head and a navigable depth of 3.65 
meters.18 At the same time, the bed of the Pripet below its confluence with the 
Yaselda will be widened and straightened. At present this section is 506 kilo- 
meters long, but after straightening it will be only 390 kilometers.1® A canal of 
70 kilometers is planned between the Yaselda and the Shchara.2° The Oginsky 
Canal, which formerly connected them, is now obsolescent. 

The insistence on a depth of 3.65 meters over the whcle of this route, regardless 
of expense, is remarkable. Apart from the ten locks on the Pripet, two others are 
to be built on the Shchara, six on the Niemen and three at the very mouth of the 
Niemen. Of all these projects, six are also connected with the generation of hydro- 
electricity. Power installations have already been built at Kaunas and by 1980 
others will have been built at Mosty, with an overfall of 15 meters, Grodno 
(overfall 13.5 meters), Druskieniki (Druskininkei) (overfall 15.5 meters), Birstonas 
(overfall 35 meters), and Sovetsk (overfall 14.5 meters).*4 


The total capacity of the power installations on the Niemen will be 1,240,000 
kilowatts, giving an annual output of 2,100 million kilowatt-hours. 2? 


To judge from reports in the Soviet press, one reason for the choice’ of this 
particular variant is that it will make it possible to drain large areas of marshland 
in the Ukraine, Belorussia and Lithuania. At the Twenty-Second Party Congress, 
Khrushchev said that it would be possible to d-ain more than 4,000,000 hectares 
of marshland in the basin of the Pripet and the Baltic Coast area.?* The lowlands 
of the Polesye, or Pripet Basin, cover about 13,000,000 hectares—6,000,000 in 
Belorussia and 7,000,000 in the Ukraine. Drainage work in the area was started 

. in 1872 and went on for thirty years under an expedition led by General I. I. 
Zhilinsky.24 By the end of the last century, 3,100,000 hectares had been drained.#5 
If the excess moisture could be removed, most of this land could be put to ex- 
cellent agricultural use, since it is in a favorable climatic belt. The rivers Pripet, 


17 Planovos kbozyaistvo, 1959, No. 1, pp. 79—81. 

18 Rechnoi transport, 1962, No. 1, p. 29. 

19 Tid. 

30 Thid. 

31 Ibid., pi 30. 

58 Thid. 

23 Pravda, October 19, 1961. 

*4 C, Kazakov, The 1952 Plan for the Draining of the Pripet Marshes, New York, 1953, p. 23. 
35 Rechnoi transport, 1961, No. 7, p. 25. 
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Yaselda, Shchara and Niemen and the Dnieper-Niemen Canal will take off all the 
excess water from the adjacent areas. . 


The joining of the Dnieper with the Niemen is closely connected with the 
reconstruction of the Dnieper-Bug system. This system, which links the Baltic 
with the Black Sea via the Dnieper and the Vistula, includes the Pripet and its 
tributary, the Pina; the Dnieper-Bug Canal, which is 92.8 kilometers long (com- 
pleted in 1841); the Mukhavets, a tributary of the Western Bug; and the Western 
Bug itself, a tributary of the Vistula. The system did not serve as a thoroughfare 
for shipping until after Soviet troops had occupied Poland in 1939. The Dnieper- 
Bug Canal was practically reconstructed, since the Soviet government wanted an 
inland waterway connecting Poland with the USSR. After the war, work on land 
reclamation and the improvement of rivers for navigation was intensified. In 1953, 
the Soviet press wrote that, with the completion of a deep-water “East-West” 
route in Poland, which was provided for in Polish economic plans, the Dnieper- 
Bug Canal would increase in importance and lead to greater use of the entire 
system for freight transport. The USSR Deputy Minister of the Merchant Navy . 
and Inland Fleet, Cherevko, stated at the time that the Dnieper-Bug Canal, 
connecting the Ukraine and Belorussia with Western Europe, was “helping to 
increase the proportion of freight transported in the basins of the south.”2¢ 


The Polish “East-West” route, a highly complicated project, will ultimately 
connect all large industrial centers in Poland with the inland waterways of the 
USSR and the Soviet zone of Germany and with most of the other satellite 
countries. A Ukrainian specialist, A. Chechelnitsky, considers that the completion 
of this scheme will permit direct transit along the Bug, Vistula, Warta and the 
Central German Canal.®? The Vistula and Oder, which are eventually to be linked 
by a canal, are now being deepened. An Oder-Danube canal to provide an outlet to 
the Black Sea is also planned. In 1956, the reconstruction of a connecting channel 
between the Elbe and the Central German Canal was completed. The importance 
to the Soviet Union of an oulet into the waterways of Europe may be judged 
from the fact that the question of a Dniester-Vistula route, parallel to the Dnieper- 
Bug Canal, has already been raised. A Dniester-San Canal has been included in 
Polish and Austrian projects for connecting the Danube with the Baltic.®8 


Long-term Soviet plans envisage 155,000 kilometers of inland waterway in the 
USSR, and the present length of those with a depth of 3.65 meters and more will 
be increased by almost five times.?° The Baltic—Black Sea waterway will be of 
immense economic importance: it will carry coking coals, iron and manganese 
ore, phosphate fertilizers, steel and iron, oil, grain, etc., to the Soviet zone of 
Germany, and in the opposite direction—apatite and timber from Karelia and 
Murmansk Oblast without transshipment at Leningrad, Klaipeda and other ports. 





3° P, V. Cherevko, Razsisse rechnogo transporta » pyatoi pyatiletke (The Development of River Transport 
in the Fifth Five-Year Plan), Moscow, 1953, pp. 12—13. 

37 Rechaoi transport, 1962, No. 3, p. 34. 

28 Thid., p. 35. 

29 Thid., 1961, No. 10, p. 41. 
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During the initial period, the waterway will carry about 15,000,000 tons of 
freight, with a total turnover of 25,000—30,000 million ton-kilometers.®° Every- 
thing points tc the fact that all possible resources will be devoted to constructing 
this waterway in the shortest possible time. 


During the planning and construction of the Baltic—Black Sea waterway, one 
thing is constantly borne in mind in the Soviet Union: its potential application 
for military purposes. The creation of the “Unified Deep-Water System” with 
an outlet into the satellite countries and the availability of high-speed motor 
vessels of the “Raketa” and “Meteor” types are no doubt part of a general 
strategic plan. Communication routes which are relatively impervious to partisan 
taids, which, unlike railroads, are independent of an electricity supply and 
differences in track width, and which facilitate rapid transport may be of immense 
importance during operations in the Soviet rear as well as on satellite territory, 
and during peacetime “operations.” There is also the possibility of transferring 
small military craft such as torpedo boats, mine layers, flotilla leaders, light 
. submarines, patrol vessels and mine sweepers from. one river basin to another, 
so that, in conjunction with the Dnieper-Bug scheme, the Dnieper-Niemen link 
is not negligible from the military point of view either. 

A. I. Lebed 


International Communism 


The Undermining of the South-East Flank of NATO 


Brezhnev’s visit to Yugoslavia at the end of September marks the conclusion of the 
latest stage in the new ideological and politcal rapprochement between the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Unton and Tito. Soviet foreign policy has always found support from 
Tito in the United Nations, for icstance, evez when the ideological conflict between the 
two countries was at its sharpest. Dr. Yowe7’s article describes joint Soviet-Yugoslav 
efforts to isolate Greece and Turkey from taeir Western allies in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


Since 1956, the Kremlin has been promcting “peace initiatives’: for the ° 
neutralization and disengagement of certain zcnes on both sides of the demar- 
cation line between West and East. The two best-known plans which have been 
put forward are these of the Polish Foreign Minister, Adam Rapacki, and of 
the former Rumanian Prime Minister, Chivu Stoica. 


The Polish and Rumanian governments are supposed to have done this on 
their own initiztive: the London Times published on February 15, 1958, a state- 
ment by Rapacki that the plan bearing his name was a Polish proposal drawn up 
after consultations with the USSR and other socialist countries. It was quite 
possible, he said, that these countries and Poland might influence Soviet ideas 


10 Thid., 1962, No. 1, p. 31. 
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on reducing world tensions. Quite apart from the fact that the solution offered 
by the Rapacki Plan had already been included in Soviet proposals submitted 
to the United Nations Disarmament Conference on March 27, 1956, the fact 
that a Rumanian plan for zones where nuclear weapons would be completely 
excluded and conventional armaments would be limited was advanced at about 
the same time suggests that Moscow was behind both of them. 


In July 1957, Rumanian Prime Minister Chivu Stoica proposed a conference 
of the government leaders of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
to consider “measures for securing peace in the Balkans” and to conclude a 
mutual non-aggression pact. According to a UPI report of July 30, 1957, Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia immediately accepted Stoica’s proposal. Greece refused: 
in a note addressed to Stoica on September 23, 1957, Greek Prime Minister 
Karamanlis stated that certain countries bordering on Greece were being used 
as bases for subversive activities in Greece. The Turkish government also refused 
to participate in discussions on the creation of an atom-free zone in the Balkans. 


Western Germany has refused to have anything to do with the Rapacki Plan; 
Greece and Turkey have not succumbed to the Stoica Plan; and Khrushchev’s 
proposal, made in Riga on June 11, 1959, for an atom-free zone in the Baltic did 
not attract Norway and Denmark; in fact, the siren calls from the East to start 
banning atomic weapons from the whole world with the creation of local atom- 
free areas in Europe have fallen on deaf ears, as far as the aforementioned NATO 
members and the Western powers are concerned. Nevertheless, the “friends of 
peace” in Moscow and the satellite capitals are continuing their efforts to make 
the Rapacki Plan and its variants attractive to public opinion in the countries 
concerned. ' 

During his visit to Bulgaria in May:1962, Khrushchev referred to the Balkans 
and the Adriatic as a “powder barrel’ in the “zone of peace and friendship 
between peoples.” In a speech he made at Varna in the same month, the Soviet 
leader attempted to put pressure on NATO members Greece and Turkey and 
to win public opinion in these countries over to the Stoica Plan for an atom-free 
zone in the Balkans. The carrot which Khrushchev offered Turkey—the Black 
Sea as a “sea of peace and friendship between peoples,” which was supposed 

eto be of interest to Turkish business circles-was immediately followed by the 
stick. Unless Greece and Turkey withdrew straightaway from “the aggressive 
NATO Pact,” Khrushchev threatened them, in a speech made in Sofia before 
his return to Moscow on May 20, with total atomic destruction. If an atomic 
war were to break out, he said, it would be too late for countries with NATO 
bases on their territory to announce their withdrawal then from the NATO 
alliance and “other aggressive pacts.” The only salvation for Greece and Turkey, 
he declared, was a prompt withdrawal from NATO and acceptance of the atom- 
free zone in the Balkans. - 


In his campaign of intimidation, particularly as regards Greece, Khrushchev 
contradicted his own theory that atomic war between West and East is impossible 
since it would lead to total destruction on both sides. Khrushchev took the 
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account of an interview with President Kennedy, published in the Saturday 
Evening Post on March 24, 1962, as a pretext for evoking the allegedly real danger 
of an atomic war. The American President had said in this interview that, under 
. certain circumstances, the USA would be obliged to take the initiative in an 
atomic conflict with the Soviet Union. “Is Kernedy in a hurry for a competition 
to see who will press the button first?” asked Khrushchev rhetorically.1 


During his visit to Rumania the following month, Khrushchev once again 
took the opportunity of trying to attract Greece and Turkey to the Stoica Plan. 
In a speech he made in Bucharest on June 24, 1962, he said: 


Until recently, the Balkan Peninsula was called “the powder barrel of Europe.” 
The imperialists turned the region into the object of their intrigues and inflamed the 
differences between the peoples by setting them onto each other. There was a very 
complicated knot of contradictions in the Balkans which gave the imperialists the 
opportunity of kindling the flame of war at any suitable moment... 

The socialist countries of the Balkan Peninsula are active fighters for peace, not 
only in the Balkans, but also in the whole world.... The people, Party and govern- 
ment [of Rumania] are struggling to turn the Balkans into a zone of peace and 
international collaboration. . . . The government of the Rumanian People’s Republic, 
expressing the will of the working people, is determinedly campaigning for the 
creation of an atom-free zone in the Balkans and in the region of the Adriatic.? 


In his Bucharest speech, Khrushchev extended the Stoica Plan to include the 
Adriatic, thus bringing Italy, another NATO member, into his local “peace 
plans.” 


On June 25, 1962, a joint Soviet-Rumanian communiqué was published and 
the world was informed: 


The Soviet Union and the Rumanian People’s Republic pledge themselves to 
take such important steps as will lead to the creation of zones free of nuclear weapons 
1n various parts of the world; the prevention of a further spread of nuclear weapons; 
the renunciation of their use; the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization; the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from territory where they do not belong. . .3 


In his report to the T'wenty-Second Party Congress, Khrushchev dutifully 
condemned revisionism, as personified in Tito: 5 


Not only the theory but also the practice cf the leaders of the League of Com- 
munists of Yugoslavia is permeated with revisionist ideas. The course they have 
taken toward isolation and separate development from the world socialist com- 
munity is harmful and dangerous. It plays into the hands of imperialist reaction, 
feeds nationalist tendencies and may ultimately lead to the loss of the socialist 
achievements in a country which has broken away from the friendly, united family 
of the builders of the new world.4 





1 BTA, Sofia, May 20, 1962. 

2 TASS, Moscow, June 24, 1962. 

3 Agerpress, Bucharest, June 25, 1962. 
4 Pravda, October 18, 1961. 
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Khrushchey’s criticism is completely in line with the new Party Program. 
On the other hand, it might have been expected that the exacerbation of the 
conflict between Moscow and Peking would bring about a rapprochement between 
Khrushchev and Tito, the two revisionist leaders to come under heaviest fire 
from the Chinese and Albanian Communists. Tito’s first reaction to Khrushchev’s 
criticism was very moderate, even positive. In a speech to mark the opening of the 
highway section from Skoplje to Grdelja on November 13, 1961, he stated: 

We are aot dramatizing their attacks....We have also seen in the work of the 
Congress a positive course, which is beginning to have an effect not only in the 
Soviet Union but also in the other socialist countries. It is therefore my belief that 
this Congress is, and will be, of great importance for further progress toward true 
democracy not only in the Soviet Union, but also in the rest of the world.§ 


In a resolution of the Central Committee of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia dated November 27, 1961, it was stressed that Belgrade would rather 
see closer relations than otherwise with the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: 

The Central Committee of the League of Communists of Yugoslavia ıs of the * 
opinion that the [Twenty-Second] Congress, in regard to the results of its work and 
its basic endeavors and decisions, has made an important contribution to the pro- 


gress of socialism . . . and that it will have a positive influence on the relations of the 
socialist countries.® 


Soon after the Twenty-Second Congress, Tito stated in an interview, the 
teport of which was published in the Japanese newspaper Asachi Shimbun : 
As far as the construction of socialism, or Communism, is concerned, I must 


say that there can be no differences in the ultimate aims of the individual countries 
which are building socialism. 


This unequivocal declaration was not needed to convince other people that 
the Yugoslav Communists, despite their revisionist tendencies, are in complete 
agreement with all the Communist parties of the world on the ultimate strategic 
aims of world Communism. Tito is no “moderate Communist” (a contradiction 
in terms), but an uncompromising fighter for the final triumph of the proletarian 
world revolution. However, he sees in Khrushchev’s tactics a better way of 
gaining this end than in Mao ‘T'se-tung’s conceptions: he shares without reser- 

e vation Khrushchev’s thesis that the tactics of peaceful coexistence represent the 
only practical possibility for the realization of a world Communist society. 


> Khrushchey’s visit to Bulgaria coincided with a new phase in the Soviet- 
Yugoslav rapprochement, which seems to be much more far-reaching than that of 
May 1955. In the speech he made at Varna on May 15, 1962, Khrushchev stated 
that Soviet relations with Yugoslavia were not only normal, but good: 


At one time there was a deterioration in our relations with Yugoslavia. Now, 
we may note an improvement in relations with this country, one of the strongest in 


the Balkan Peninsula.? 


5 Politika, Belgrade, November 14, 1961. 
€ Borba, Belgrade, November 28, 1961. 
7 Radio Sofia, May 15, 1962. 
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It is of especial interest that Khrushchev, in contradiction to his own assertions 
at the T'wenty-Second Congress that the Yugoslav revisionists were endangering 
the “socialist achievements” of their country, stated explicitly at Varna that 
socialism was being constructed in Yugoslaviz, in spite of everything, and that 
therefore the Yugoslavs must be helped to do this more quickly. According to 
reliable sources, Gromyko, during his last visit to Belgrade in April 1962, offered 
Tito extensive Soviet economic aid on very advantageous terms. In Khrushchev’s 
presence, Bulgarian Party leader Zhivkov had to make some declarations which 
were very friendly to Tito and which were in Cirect contradiction to some of his 
own recent statements. 


There is reason to suppose that the Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement after the 
Twenty-Second Congress is not only the result of the new wave of de-Stalini- 
zation and the conflict between the USSR and hina. According to Soviet plans, 
Tito is to play an active part in Soviet efforts to create an atom-free zone in the 
Balkans. Yugoslavia’ has, in fact, tacitly associated herself with Khrushchev’s 
campaign to intimidate Greece and Turkey. The Yugoslav press has published 
claims to the “Slav minority” in Greek Macedonia—claims which are absurd, 
since this minority consists of Bulgarians and not Yugoslavs. Belgrade apparently 
wishes to advance this claim as justification Zor intervening in a future civil 
war in northern Greece. This is a clear indicat-on of coordinated pressure from 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet bloc on Greece, the former partner of Yugoslavia in 
the Balkan Pact. The reversion to the Macedonian question is typical Communist 
abuse of the right to self-determination for political ends. 


For decades, there has been an official Communist thesis that the Macedonians 
are neither Serbs nor Bulgarians but a separate people. The fact that Macedonians 
in both Yugoslavia and Greece describe themselves as Bulgarians is of small 
account to’the Communists. Even the Bulgarian Communists have denied their 
countrymen in Yugoslavia and Macedonia their nationality; Bulgarian school- 
books repeat-the “scientific” view of Soviet encyclopedias that the Macedonians 
are a separate people. No little surprise was caused, therefore, when Encho 
Staikov, a member of the Bulgarian Politburc, annocnced on March 3, 1958, 
that the Macedoniars were real Bulgarians and this was followed by a campaign 
in the Bulgarian Communist press for the union of Yugoslav Macedonia with 
Bulgaria. 

This volte-face was a typical move of Communist “dialecticians.” For political 
reasons, no doubt with Moscow’s approval, tte Bulgarian Communists turned 
the former theory of the Soviet and their owr Party on the nationality of the 
Macedonians upside down and appropriated the theses of “great Bulgarian chau- 
vinism.” The reasons for this change of course may be as follows. After the revival 
of the quarrel between Moscow and Belgrade in 1957—58, Khrushchev appears 
to have decided to put additional pressure on Tito by means of the Macedonian 
question. If the Yugoslavs took their oppositioa to the Soviet bloc too far, the 
USSR would support Bulgarian claims to Yugoslav Macedonia. In this case, Tito 
would not only have to bury his dream of makicg Yugoslavia the dominant state 
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- in the Balkans, but would also have to be prepared one day to cede one of Yugo- 
slavia’s six republics to Bulgaria. 

Tito must have understood this and given in by deciding to follow Khrush- 
chev’s line in foreign policy, because Sofia has not given voice to its aspirations 
to Macedonia since 1958—59. After this success, Khrushchev now wishes to apply 
the same tactics—this time with the support of Belgrade—against Greece. For 
about two years, several thousand former Greek partisans from the civil war, who 
had been settled in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, have been assembling 
on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier, ready to start another civil war in northern 
Greece on Moscow’s orders. Yugoslavia is again making preparations, as in the 
Greek civil war of 1945—47, to support a coordinated campaign of subversion 
from the East against Greece. The “friends of peace” in Belgrade are apparently 
ready to pour oil onto any future fire in the critical zone of Greek Macedonia. 

Greece, therefore, is not only threatened by Khrushchev with total atomic 
destruction, but is also liable to find a civil war on her hands as a result of Soviet- 
bloc and Yugoslav machinations. The tactical short-term aim of this action is to 
separate Greece from NATO and to force her to join the planned atom-free zone 
in the Balkans. According to Greek press reports of June 2, 1962, the Bulgarian 
chargé d’affaires in Athens, in a talk with Greek Foreign Minister Averoff, made 
the following demands, which correspond to those of the whole Soviet bloc and 
Yugoslavia: withdrawal of Greece from NATO; her inclusion in an atom-free 
zone in the Balkans; and the conclusion of a non-aggression pact between Greece 
and Bulgaria. 

It could be objected that the present Greek government will never give in to 
pressure from Moscow, Sofia and Belgrade to leave NATO, since it knows quite 
well that only protection from the West can save Greece from being overrun by 
the Communists. But Soviet policy is directed at other political circles in Greece 

. which it hopes will come to power some time in the future and which are more 
open to plans for an atom-free zone in the Balkans. 

The undermining of the south-east flank of NATO is an important element 
in Soviet foreign policy and part of the gradual wearing down of the West’s 
defensive positions. Greece, in particular, might become just as critical an area 


22S Berlin in the foreseeable future. 
Stefan Yowev 
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Soviet Society 
Physical Education and Sport in the USSR 


The physical education of the younger generation in the Soviet Union is 
regarded as a responsibility of the state and as forming part of the Communist 
education of youth. Sport enters into the foreign, as well as the internal, policies 
of the Soviet government, which claims the victories of its sportsmen abroad 
as proof of the superiority of the socialist to the capitalist system and regards 
them as one way of gaining the world’s respect. At the same time, Soviet victories 
in the world sporting arena serve, to a certain degree, to divert the attention of 
the Soviet masses from everyday troubles and shortcomings and to imbue a 
feeling of national pride and Soviet patriotism. 


The following example shows how the Soviet government uses sport as a 
means of improving international relations. The fifty-ninth session of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee took place in Moscow on June 4-8, 1962. Never 
before, perhaps, had the ordinary sessions of -he Committee been accompanied 
by so much pomp as they were in Moscow, by virtue of the Soviet government’s 
stage mangement. Forty-seven members of the Committee were present at this 
session, most of them international figures in verious types of sport. Among them 
were sportsmen from old European families, such as the Vice President of the 
Committee, the Marquess of Exeter, who was the 1928 Olympic champion in the 
400 meters hurdles. The opening ceremony tcok place in the Kremlin Theater. 
Apart from Committee officials, a large numbez of guests were present, including 
leading Soviet sportsmen, heads of sport organizations, government representa- 
tives and Soviet and foreign journalists. A spzech of welcome was made by L. 
I. Brezhnev, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. Thus the 
Committee session, which is normally a purely business meeting, became on this 
occasion a gala performance at state level. Brezhnev said: 


On the banner of the social system under which millions of Soviet people live 
and work, performing each day remarkable fests in all spheres of life, are inscribed 
the words, simple but inspired with the great ideas of humanism: “Everything in 
the name of man and for the welfare of mank:nd.”’} ° 


Having repeated several times that in the USSR everything was done only 
for the “welfare of mankind,” he stated that the physical education of the younger 
generation and all other citizens, the encouragement of sport and physical culture, 
were matters which received the constant attention of the state and of social 
organizations.* His speech also contained propaganda for Soviet foreign policy: 


A stable peace, full equality of rights, mutaal understanding and trust between 
all states, irrespective of differences in their social systems—such ıs the unswerving 
course of our foreign policy, which answers to the profound convictions of all Soviet 





1 Fizkultura t sport, 1962, No. 7, p. 1. 
2 Ibid. 
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citizens. Therefore the call to strengthen peace and international collaboration, 

voiced by the International Olympic Committee, as well as its activity in arranging 
the biggest friendly meetings of sportsmen from all continents—the Olympic 

Games—treceives the warmest sympathy and support in the Soviet Union.’ 


The President of the Committee, Avery Brundage, was received by Khrushchev. 

The importance attached by the Soviet government to sport is shown by the 
institution of a Physical Culture Day, which is an all-Union holiday, on August 11 
and by the fact that Soviet sportsmen are given the highest Soviet awards for 
international victories. This has no precedent anywhere in the world. After the 
Olympic Games in Melbourne, for the first time 27 Soviet sportsmen received the 
Order of Lenin; after the Games at Rome and Squaw Valley, 10 Orders of Lenin, 
32 Orders of the Red Banner of Labor, 107 Orders of Merit, 63 medals “For 
Labor Prowess” and 105 medals “For Distinction in Labor” were awarded to 
Soviet winners. 

The awarding of orders to young sportsmen, which seems rather strange at 
first, is an immense stimulus for young people to participate in sport and to 
persist at training. 

A physical culture program which is known under the slogan of “Ready for 

~ Labor and the Defense of the USSR” (Abbreviated in Russian to GTO) 


... forms the basis of the state system for physical education, which is aimed at 
improving the health and the all-round physical capabilities of Soviet people for the 
purpose of preparing them for labor and the defense of the USSR.§ 


The program was introduced by the Supreme Council of Physical Culture, 
at the suggestion of the Komsomol, in 1931. The next year it was supplemented 
by a second stage and in 1934 by a third stage known under the slogan of “Be 
Ready for Labor and Defense” (BGTO), for boys and girls of 14-15 years of age. 
The entire program is officially considered a part of Communist education and is 
intended to relieve the armed forces of some of their work in training hardy 
troops.® In 1939, a decree of the USSR Council of People’s Commissars (as it was 
then) established a set of regulations and standards for a new program. Whereas 
the old one had comprised only certain set exercises and requirements, the new 
program was more complex and adaptable. It consisted of two parts: the general 

“part contained exercises designed to promote general physical development and 
"set certain obligatory standards to be attained in gymnastics, a military obstacle 
course, long-distance swimming and skiing or a thirty-kilometer march in military 
kit; the second part comprised exercises and tests divided into four groups 
according to the qualities primarily developed—speed, agility, endurance or 
strength. Candidates themselves chose which group they would take, and tests 

3 Ibid. 

4 Vedomòsis Verkbornogo Soveta SSSR, 1960, No. 37, pp. 834—46. 

5 Malaya Sovstskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Vol. IM, Moscow, 1959, 
col, 65. 


8 Bolshaya Soreiskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XII, Moscow, 
1952, p. 346. 





for each group could be taken in various forms of sport: speed tests, for instance, 
might be taken in running, swimming, skating, cycling, etc. This is the form 
in which the program exists today. 

The program is open to everyone between the ages of 14 end 40. The standards 
required of men and women are different and age is also taken into account, the 
standards for both adult stages being lower for people aged 30 and over. The 
“Be Ready for Labor and Defense” stage is far boys and girls; the first stage of 
the “Ready for Labor and the Defense of the USSR” program implies competence 
in the performance of various physical exercis2s, while the second stage aims at 
a high level of all-round physical attainment and mastery in sport. 


The whole program forms the basis for physical education in schools of all 
types and at all levels; it is also a pivot for the activity of all sports clubs and 
organizations. The training of candidates for the “Ready for Labor and the Defense 
of the USSR” badge is part of the work of every undertaking, institution and 
kolkhoz. 


Training according to the program takes place in sections devoted to different 
sports and also general physical training. At pr2sent, tests are held only in official 
competitions ; those who pass the tests receive a badge. At one time, every republic, 
oblast or city sports club and even every unde-taking, educational establishment 
and kolkhoz was assigned by higher authority a quota, sometimes decidedly 
unrealistic, of candidates who must pass the tests, and this often led to falsified 
figures. The result was that army recruits with'a physical training badge were 
sometimes found to be unable to swim or sxi and were afraid of gymnastic 
apparatus. 


Since the program obliges young people t> train for and take part in sport 
competitions, there is a very wide choice of candidates with ability in any partic- 
ular sport for further training right up to world championship level. Not a 
single boy or girl with ability escapes the atcention of the appropriate sports 
organization. 

Sports training is carried on with a view to qualifying in a particular class: 
there are two junior classes, three ordinary (adult) classes and the “master of 
` sport” class. The class attained is established at official competitions. Here, fore 
example, ate the standard times for the men’s 100 meter sprint: second junior 
class —13.0 seconds; first junior class—12.6 seconds; third class—12.1, seconds; 
second class—11.4 seconds: first class—10.8 seconds; master of sport—10.4 seconds. — 


There is also the title of “Honored Master of Sport,” awarded for certain 
specific attainments: in the case of a trainer, for instance, for successes at inter- 
national sports meetings. A large number of Soviet winners received the title 
after the Olympic Games at Rome. In the Soviet Union, there is a total of 23,000 
“Masters of Sport.”’? In 1961, about 3,000,000 =lassified sportsmen were trained; 
of these, more than 62,000 were in the first class and 3,849 were “Masters of 





7 Izeestia, August 11, 1962. 
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Sport.”8 It is of interest to compare the numbers of sportsmen trained in three 
four-year periods (prewar, postwar and recent): 


TOS TH 40! coo Veavs e e alealeietele eves 884 102,100 
1945 4B ieee ees cence cos eeresenes 1,121 3,710,700 
195 T=60 S ER E eos es 11,784 6,153,800 


SOURCE: Fixkaltara I spert, 1962, No. 7, p. 16. 


On Physical Culture Day, August 11, 1962, Chairman of the Central Council 
of the Union of Sports Clubs and Organizations of the USSR Y. Mashin stated 
that according to the Seven-Year Plan for Sport there should be 50,000,000 
Participants in various sports, 17,000,000 classified sportsmen and 30,000 “Masters 
of Sport” by 1965.® His deputy, L. Khomenkov, reported that 30,000,000 persons 
are at present taking part in some form of sport, the most popular sports being 
light athletics (4,200,000), volleyball (3,500,000), skiing (3,200,000), chess 
(2,500,000), football (1,800,000), basketball (1,700,000), table tennis (1,100,000) 
and cycling 1,000,000).1° 

The following table shows the increase in sports facilities in the Soviet Union 
since 1940: 


1940 1961 
Stadiums .......ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 378 1,923 
Gymnasiums 2... . eee eee eee ees 6,102 17,872 
Sports Grounds ............ 2. eee eee 65,416 325,385 


SOURCE: Jzeestia, August 11, 1962, 


Physical education instructors and trainers receive their training at special 
educational establishments: physical culture colleges (tekhnikums, i.e., schools 
at secondary level), higher sports schools for trainers and physical culture insti- 
tutes. The colleges train instructors with intermediate qualifications for schools 
and sports clubs (where the “Ready for Labor and the Defense of the USSR” 
program is taught and initial sports classification acquired) and various under- 
takings. Training lasts’ three years. Entry qualifications are: seven years of 
secondary education; a “Ready for Labor and the Defense of the USSR” badge 
(first stage); attainment of class three level in one of the main sports; age 17—18 

years. All candidates take a competitive entrance examination. The subjects taught 
include human anatomy and physiology, the history of physical culture, the pre- 
vention and treatment of injuries, the theory of education, psychology, teaching 
methods, the planning of sports instruction and events, massage in sport, the 
construction of sports facilities, refereeing, military training, and the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism; practice in the main sports and specialization in a selected 
sport are also provided for. 

These physical culture colleges are specialized secondary educational establish- 
ments of a semi-military nature. The students receive military training equivalent 





8 Pravda, August 11, 1962; Fizkultura i sport, 1962, No. 7, p. 16. 
8 Prasda, August 11, 1962. 
10 Fzpestia, August 11, 1962. 
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to that of an infantry platoon commander, supplemented by practical excercises 
during military camps lasting two months in tke summer of the second and third 
years of training. On completion of the course, students obtain the rank of junior 
lientenant in the Soviet armed forces reserve. During the course, they have to 
pass the tests for the second stage of the “Reedy for Labor and Defense of the 
USSR” program. 

The higher sports schools for trainers give two-year courses at certain physical 
culture institutes for men with the highest qalifications in particular sports— 
masters of sport and sportsmen of the first and second classes. Seven years’ 
secondary education is required as a minimum for entry. Age limits are 18-25. 
Candidates are chosen on the results of competitive examinations in general 
education and sports disciplines. The curriculum of these schools is a shortened 
version of that of the institutes. 

The physical culture institutes, which are the highest educational establish- 
ments for physical culture and sport, train teacers with the highest qualifications 
for sports clubs, secondary and higher eduzational establishments and also 
persons capable of occupying senior positions in the administration of physical 
culture and sport. The course lasts four years and full secondary education is 
required for entry. Age limits are 17—22. Entraace examinations cover secondary 
school subjects and the main sports. The curriculum is similar to that of physical 
culture colleges, except that anatomy, physiology, theory of education and 
psychology are taught to the level usual at higher educational establishments. 
The students receive military training equivaleat to that of an infantry company 
commander and spend two months annually, beginning from the second year 
of their course, at camp with a military unit, undergoing what is known as higher 
extra-military craining. On completion of the full course, students obtain the rank 
of lieutenant in the Soviet armed forces reserve. 


At the Moscow and Leningzad physical culture institutes, there are research 
centers working on the scientific basis of physical culture and sport. They deal 
with such problems as: biochemical processes in the body as related to varying 
loads; the physico-mathematical calculation of the load on individual groups of 
bones and muscles in various sports; the mosz rational application of the force 
of leverage so as to obtain the best results; the zlassification, prevention and cure e 
of injuries received at sport; the most rational diet for sportsmen; and the im- 
provement of sports equipment. All novelties introduced by Western sportsmen 
at international meetings are filmed and then analysed at these research centers. 
Comparisons are made with Soviet techniques and on this basis new training 
methods worked out. 

The institutes at Leningrad and Moscow are the leading physical culture 
establishments in the Soviet Union. In 1918, Pzople’s Commissar for Education 
A. V. Lunacharsky initiated six-month courses for physical culture instructors in 
Moscow; these were later reorganized in the form of an institute and a decree of 
the RSFSR Council of People’s Commissars dated December 1, 1920, confirmed 
this Central Physical Culture Institute as a Higher educational establishment. 
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Its first head was the famous hygienist Professor V. E. Ignatev. In the thirties, 
the Institute became the center of the entire physical culture movement of the 
USSR, and in 1934 it was awarded the Order of Lenin. During World War II, 
two-thirds of the students and teaching staff left as volunteers for the front and 
more than 150 graduates of the Institute were decorated; the Institute itself was 
awarded the Order of the Red Banner. At present, it has more than 3,000 students 
from various Soviet republics and countries of the Soviet bloc. More than 100 
members of the teaching staff possess academic degrees and titles. Also on the 
staff are such famous veteran sportsmen as the boxer K. V. Gradopolov, the 
swimmer N. Butovich and the light athlete N. G. Ozolin, who are now “Honored 
Masters of Sport” and possess the title of candidate of pedagogical sciences. 


At present, the research center of the Institute is concentrating on working 
out scientifically-based training methods for various sports and a new system 
for training to world championship level. Other special divisions within the 
Institute are: a school for trainers, an advanced training section for physical 
education instructors, a division for external students and one for postgraduate 
students in various subjects, a school for “higher sports mastership” and courses 
for senior officials concerned with physical culture. 

The oldest establishment for the teaching of physical culture in the USSR 
is the P. F. Lesgaft Physical Culture Institute in Leningrad, founded in 1919 on 
the basis of courses for female physical training instructors which had been 
originated in 1896 by P. F. Lesgaft, an anatomist who developed a theory of 
physical education. These courses are described as having been “the prototype 
of higher educational establishments for physical education subsequently founded 
in the USSR and many other countries.” The Institute has one of the best 
swimming pools in Leningrad, extensive sports facilities at Kavgolov and is at 
present constructing quarters for indoor light athletics in winter. In 1935, the 
Institute was awarded the Order of Lenin and in 1942 the Order of the Red 
Banner. Many students of the Institute volunteered for special ski units and died 
during the war with Finland in 1940. During World War II also, many students 
and teachers fought in partisan units, in the navy and the army. 

The curriculum of the Institute falls into two parts: theoretical training and 

«Strict, daily practice to increase sporting skill. One of the main purposes of the 
Leningrad Institute is the “training of reserves for major sporting events.”!2 
The Institute has special divisions similar to those of the Moscow Institute, 

In the Soviet Union there are 15 physical culture institutes, 14 physical culture 
colleges and five schools for trainers. Physical training personnel also receive 
instruction at 47 departments of physical education at pedagogical institutes (i.e., 
teachers’ training colleges). Between 1949 and 1959, 27,000 students graduated 
at the higher and 57,500 at the secondary level. At present, in addition to those 
regularly employed, 942,000 instructors and trainers are working without pay. 


11 Bolshaya Sosetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. XXIV, 1953, p. 607. 


12 Sportimaya zbizn Rossi, 1962, No. 7, p. 16. 
13 Fizkultura i sport, 1962, No. 7, p. 16. 
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In pre-Revolutionary Russia; sport and physical culture were neglected, 
although there were outstanding individuals ike the skaters N. V. Strunnikev, 
A. N. Panshin, N. I. Sedov, the wrestlers I. M. Poddubny and I. Zaikin and the 
fencer T. I. Klimov. In 1907, there were about 800 sports clubs and organizations 
with a total membership of 40,000—50,000. 

After the Revolution, Lenin issued a decree “On Obligatory Instruction in 
the Military Art.” An organization known as “Vsevobuch” was set up in April 
1918 for the training and recruitment of workers between the ages of 16 and 40 
and in this, physical training played an important part. Military and sports clubs 
were formed at factories, mines, railroad depots and in units of the Red Army. 
From 1919 on, circles purely for physical cul-ure began to be formed, the first 
ones at industrial centers such as Glukhovo, Orekhovo-Zuevo, Yakhroma and 
Ivano-Vosnesensk. By 1920, there were about 3,500 sports circles and clubs, with 
165,000 members. In Petrograd, in 1922, the “Spartak” Sports Club was formed, 
together with the “Muravei” Club in Mosccw and the “Krasny Molodnyak” 
Club in Minsk. The “Dinamo” Club, which marked the beginning of organized 
physical culture and sport on a departmental and territorial basis, was formed at 
the suggestion of F. E. Dzerzhinsky for members of the OGPU in 1923. By 1925, 
there were 6,370 circles and clubs for -physica culture with a total of 6,668,000 
members. 

In 1920, the first step toward the centralized organization of sport in the USSR 
was taken with the creation, albeit with as yet only advisory functions, of a Higher 
Council of Physical Culture under the aegis of the Central Board of ““Vsevobuch.” 
A Higher Council of Physical Culture for the RSFSR, attached to the Central 
Executive Committee of the RSFSR and this time endowed with more definite 
authority, was established in June 1923 and similar bodies were soon set up in 
other republics. An All-Union Council of Physical Culture, attached to the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR, was formed in 1930; to this all corresponding 
councils (later renamed committees) in the republics, oblasts, cities and raions 
were subordinated. Until 1959, the main body was the State Committee for 
Physical Culture and Sport attached to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The 
management of sport throughout the country was, therefore, in the hands of the 
state: apart from donations by “social” organizations such as trade unions, sport , 
and physical culture were supported by annual grants from the state amounting 
to about 1,500 million rubles.14 On January 9, 1959, however, a decree of the 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers of the USSR created a Union of 
Sports Clubs and Organizations of the USSR te direct physical culture throughout 
the country. Thus, the management of sport has now officially been taken out 
of the hands of the state and assigned to Party, trade union and Komsomol 
bodies. 

The importance of sport and physical culture for Communist purposes was 
realized soon after the Revolution. The Third Congress of the Russian Komsomol, 
at Lenin’s behest, approved a resolution that physical education was an essential 


14 Bolshaya Sosstskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd ed., Vol. L, 1957, p. 399. 
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part of the Communist education of youth. The first decree relating to the aims 
of physical culture was passed by the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party of Bolsheviks on July 13, 1925, which stated that these aims included 

` not only physical education and health but military preparedness and the incul- 
cation of a spirit of “collectivism.” 


There have also been many changes in the structure of sports clubs over the 
last forty years. In the thirties, voluntary sports clubs were formed in particular 
industries and official bodies, such as the “Dinamo” Club in the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs of the USSR and the “Shakhter” Club for workers in the coal 
industry. On January 1, 1957, there were nineteen trade union sports clubs with 
six million members in the USSR and fifteen Union-republic sports clubs for 
agricultural workers, beside others.15 In 1959, each republic formed its own 
representative sports club. 

At present, membership of clubs is drawn from particular areas such as 
raions, oblasts or Union republics, or from particular institutions, educational 
establishments, etc., or branches of industry. Among the trade union clubs, 
there are three all-Union societies: the “Lokomotiv” Club for railroad workers, 
the “Vodnik” Club for water transport workers and the “Burevestnik” Club 
for students. The Union-republic clubs are controlled by trade union councils 
at Union-republic level. The All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions has 
attached to it an All-Union Council for the Voluntary Sports Clubs of Trade 
Unions, which controls the activities of the Union-republic and all-Union councils 
of sports clubs.16 Particular teams have retained the names of their former clubs, 
so that football teams like “Torpedo” and “Zenit” still exist. 

The use of sports facilities in the Soviet Union is free. Clothing has to be 
paid for, but equipment is available at the appropriate place. A charge is made for 
admission as a spectator to football and hockey matches and certain competitions. 

Instruction in physical culture and sport in the armed forces is controlled by 
the sections for physical and battle training at military okrug headquarters. At 
the armed services recreation centers (doma Sovetskoi armii) at these and central 
headquarters, there are sports clubs to which servicemen in the district may 
belong. All sport in the army and navy is controlled by the Central Sports Club 

eof the Ministry of Defense of the USSR. 

Federations for particular sports are attached to the Central Council of the 
Union of Sports Clubs and Organizations. Each federation has a council of 
trainers which seeks ways of increasing the proficiency of its own sportsmen. 
The federations are modeled upon international federations for particular sports 
and in 1958 were represented in 36 of these international bodies, including the 
International Olympic Committee. 

The achievements of the sportsmen of pre-Revolutionary Russia were behind 
those of Western sportsmen. In 1912, Russia shared the fifteenth place out of 
eighteen with Austria at the Fifth Olympic Games in Stockholm. For a long 

18 Thid., p. 398. 

18 Malaya Soveishaya Entsikopediya, 3rd ed., Vol. IU, col. 622. 
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while, no Soviet representatives competed with “bourgeois” sportsmen: they 
went abroad only for meetings with “workers’®’ sports organizations. This policy 
was partly the result of political considerations and partly due to the back- 
wardness of Soviet sport: in the thirties, the Soviet men’s records in some sports 
were lower than the world records for women. In recent years, Soviet proficiency 
has increased; in 1952, the Soviet Union was represented at the Olympic Games 
in Helsinki for the first time, and was placed :n several events. At the Sixteenth 
Olympic Games in Melbourne in 1956, Soviet competitors won 37 gold medals, 
29 silver and 32 bronze medals, and the Soviet Union was the unofficial winning 
country on points. It was also the unofficial winner of the Winter Games held 
at Cortina d’Ampezzo in 1956 and Squaw Valey (California) in 1960, and of the 
Seventeenth Olympic Games at Rome in 1960. In the 150 different competitions 
at the Games, the Soviet Union took first place in 43, second place in 29 and 
third place in 31. The USSR is also represented in European and world cham- 
pionships in various sports; in 1958, it gained 75 gold medals.1? 


Soviet sportsmen now lead tae world in gymnastics, weight-lifting, ice skating, 
classical wrestling, shooting, foils; in women’s javelin throwing, putting the shot 
and discus throwing; in long-distance runn:ng, the modern pentathlon, the 
women’s pentathlon in light athletics, and in men’s walking. Soviet representatives 
have also taken first place in light athletics, mainly by virtue of their women’s 
teams. Outstanding achievements have been those of the twenty-year-old Valery 
Brumel, who holds the world record in the men’s high jump—2 meters 26 centi- 
meters; and of the Soviet rider Filatov, who won the Olympic Grand Prix at 
Rome for dressage, which has always been the preserve of Western military men. 
There are, however, certain sports where the Soviets are still far behind, such as 
swimming, the men’s sprint, saber fencing, the ski slalom and high-speed downhill 
skiing. To judge by the Soviet sports press, every effort is being made to catch 
up in these fields too. 


Numerous sports publications appear in the USSR: there is a daily newspaper, 
Sovetsky sport, and a journal, Fizkultura i sfort, appearing in Moscow and a 
Ukrainian periodical of the same name as the latter; and Sportivnaya zhizn Rossii, 
which appears in the RSFSR, as well as journals in the other Union republics. 
There ate journals on particular sports, such as Legkaya atletika (Light Athletics? 

‘and Sportivnye igry (Team Games), and numerous books and pornak a on the 
methodics of physical education and sport. 


In spite of the achievements of Soviet sportsmen, there is a blot on Soviet 
sport as a consequence of the propaganda made out of it both at home and abroad 
by the Soviet government, which claims that Soviet successes prove the super- 
jority to the “capitalist” system of the “‘socialist” system being developed under 
Communist leadership. It is regarded as a matter of international prestige that the 
USSR should take first place in world sport As early as December 1948, the 
Party Central Committee passed a decree setticg out the tasks which faced Soviet 


17 Thid., 3rd ed., Vol. VII, 1960, col. 1007. 
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sportsmen and officials before they could take the first place. Pravda wrote in a 
leading article: 

The Party Central Committee considers that the main tasks in the sphere of 
physical culture are the encouragement of a mass physical-culture movement in 
the. country, raising the level of skill in sport and, on this basis, the winning by 
Soviet sportsmen in the near future of first place in the world in the main sports... . 
Soviet sportsmen have made great achievements. They have sixty world records 
in swimming, heavy athletics, shooting and certain other sports. This is not enough. 
The Party and government have given Soviet sportsmen unsurpassed opportunities 
for improving techniques and proficiency. Our country, a country of the foremost 
culture, must also have the best sportsmen. We are duty bound in the next few years 
to surpass the world records in all the main sports.}8 


Of course, Party orders alone have not been enough to produce the desired . 
results. The “unsurpassed opportunities” to which Pravda refers have been 
rather more instrumental. Soviet competitors at all international amateur sporting 
events are virtually professional sportsmen. From the beginning of the twenties 
up to the present day, anyone showing skill in a particular sport has been immed- 
iately taken under the wing of the state and allowed to devote all his time to 
raising his proficiency. If he is especially promising, he is made a physical training 
instructor or sports organizer or sent to a physical culture college or institute. If 
he is not so promising, he is put in charge of a stadium, a swimming pool or a 
sports store and left time for training or even given some fictitious duty, but this 
is becoming rare. Many are students at places of higher education, having been 
admitted without undergoing competitive examination and without doing the 
otherwise normal two years in industry or agriculture. Sometimes they are given 
leave of absence for protracted periods in order to enable them to take part in 
training. There are indications that, after the aforementioned Central Committee 
decree of 1948, the All-Union Committee for Physical Culture and Sport approved 
a decision to give permanent grants to those who qualified as “Masters of Sport.” 


Apart from these material provisions, Soviet trainers and sportsmen are 
honored members of society, even when they ate too old to compete. Out- 
standing individuals are encouraged in every way, including even the award of 

„the highest orders the state can give. 


Another factor which has contributed to the Soviet advance in sport is the 
scientific work which is. being done on the physiology of sport and on training 
methods. A theory of the “will to victory” has been elaborated on the basis of 
various Indian systems of philosophy and physiology. A strict medical check on 
the sportsman’s health is maintained and a strict training discipline has to be 
adhered to. During training for competitions, the trainer has absolute control 
over the sportsman’s activities. 

Nevertheless, the main factor in Soviet success has been the encouragement 
of physical culture on a large scale and the sifting of all healthy young people 





18 Pravda, January 30, 1949. 
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by means of the “Ready for Labor and the Defense of the USSR” tests, with 
subsequent selection of those with skill in any particular sport. 


The highly scientific approach to sport in the Soviet Union, professionalism 
and the selection of likely sportsmen from the largest possible number of candi- 
dates appear to guarantee further Soviet successes in the international field. But the 
Party thesis of more than forty years’ standing, that physical education and sport 
are part of a Communist education and facilitate the development of the Com- 
munist spirit of collectivism and the creation of the “new man’”—the builder of 
Communism—has not justified itself. It would seem that the growing’ army of 
physical culture enthusiasts and sportsmen is becoming more and more apolitical, 
especially when their efforts are crowned with success. 


A. Zavadsky, Y. Marin 


Religion 
Further Blows at Religion 


During the World Peace Congress held in Moscow in July 1962, a meeting 
of religious figures attending the congress took place at Zagorsk in the celebrated 
monastery known as the Troitse-Sergieva Lav-a. The meeting took place at the 
invitation of Patriarch Aleksii, who remarked :n his address that a conference of 
churchmen and religious organizations in defense of peace had already been held 
in the monastery. In publishing a report of this meeting among material relating 
to the congress, Pravda threw some light on present relations between the Commu- 
nist dictatorship and the Church. Taking par: in the talks were the Bulgarian 
Patriarch Kirill, Catholicos Vazgen I of the Armenian Church, Lama Sama 
Gambochev from the Mongolian People’s Republic, President of the Mali Islamic 
Association Konkam Makhan, Pastor Mochalskij from the Federal German 
Republic and representatives from Ghana, Senegal and other countries.1 The 
conference issued a communiqué very reminiscent of Khrushchev’s speech, 
speaking of the need for total and controlled cisarmament. . 


Such is the official picture of peaceful coexistence between religion and the 
dictatorship—mutual respect and an apparen-ly complete unity of views on 
many questions; but behind the scenes, away from this unusual spectacle, the 
Soviet authorities had struck the Church a deliberate and exceedingly grave 
blow. In the spring of this year, new notes, boding no good for the future of 
religion in the Soviet Union, were to be heard in the speeches of Party function- 
aties and the press. ; 


The most noteworthy of these speeches was that given by Komsomol First 
Secretary S. M. Pavlov at the Fourteenth Komsomol Congress in April 1962: 





1 Pravda, July 14, 1962. 
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A subject of particular concern to us is the protection of children from the 
influence of believing parents and relations. The freedom of conscience written into 
the Constitution applies to adult citizens, who are answerable for their actions; but 
no one can be allowed spiritually to cripple a child and exert force on his defenseless 
mind. 

At the moment, apparently, it is taken for granted that if a schoolchild, for 
instance, knows nothing about religion he is already a complete atheist. How other- 
wise is one to explain the absence in all syllabuses and textbooks of any atheistic 
conclusions and principles? Similarly, in teachers’ manuals published by the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, no thought is given to the education of pupils in a spint of 

“scientific atheism. One cannot approve of such a state of “non-religious instruc- 
tion,””? 


Full support for these views was expressed in the speech of Georgian Komso- 
mol First Secretary O. E. Cherkeziya at the same congress: 


In our opinion, the existing gulf between school and family hampers the develop- 
ment of ideological conviction and revolutionary implacability in young people. 
In school, children are told of the exalted tasks involved in the construction of a 
Communist society and the high moral qualities of Soviet people, and some of them, 
on coming home from school, find themselves in the life of the past, which cripples 
children. 


But it is not the Komsomol which is the initiator of this new campaign 
against religion. Pavlov and Cherkeziya are nothing more than executives carrying 
out Party orders from above. ‘This is clear from the following statements made by 
Party leader L. F. Ilichev: 


The implacable attitude of our party toward everything that poisons the life of 
Soviet people, its firm resolve to put an end to the loathsome survivals of the past, 
rang out with new force in N. S. Khrushchev’s splendid speech at the Fourteenth 
Congress of the All-Union Komsomol, which was imbued with a profound love of 
Soviet youth and Leninist concern for its education.4 


If one adds.to this the fact that religion is, to all intents and purposes, the most 
significant survival of the past, the picture becomes quite clear. The protracted 
campaign against religion has now’ been intensified by a special attack on the 
,feligious instruction and upbringing of. children, which had been virtually 
* tolerated by the authorities in recent years. The possibility cannot be excluded 
that the attacks directed at religion at the Komsomol Congress may have been the 
first part of a plan to revise the Constitution in such a way as to make the religious 
instruction of children in the home qualify under the law as a crime carrying heavy 
penalties. 

Tt can be assumed with a fair degree of certainty that the measures taken by 
the authorities result from the continuing growth of religious belief among 
young people and children, despite all the efforts of antireligious propagandists. 





2 Tzvestia, April 17, 1962. 
3 Komsomolskaya prasda, April 18, 1962. 
4 Tavestia, April 24, 1962. 


In its campaign against religion, the Communist dictatorship does not scruple to 
use any means, as can be judged from cases reported in the Soviet press. 

In one instance, a court was convened in the club of a collective farm in the 
Pustoshka Raion, Pskov Oblast, to try a forester, Dimitry Sokhranyaev, on the 
charge that he, his wife and children had conducted daily a common prayer in 
their home at the time prescribed by the rules of the Church, had strictly observed 
all fasts and had attended church services. Sokt-ranyaev had aroused the ire of the 
local authorities and had attracted their attention when his children dispensed 
with their Pioneer neckties and put on crucifixes. The sentence of the court in 
this interesting case was “to deprive Sokhranyaev, Dimitry Ivanovich, and 
Sokhranyaeva, Anna Sevostyanovna, of their parental rights.” 5 From the news- 
paper report, it emerged that in the past Sokhranyaev had been an active Komso- 
mol member, had worked as an accountant for the collective farms and was 
reputed to be an atheist. Sokhranyaev’s spiritual revolution had taken place in 
connection with a serious illness which he had suffered. His wife Anna had been 
a member of the Komsomol and one of the fi-st women in the raion to drive a 
tractor. Thus it was a case of two members of the Komsomol action group on a 
collective farm who had undergone a radical caange of outlook. 


The case of the Sokhranyaevs and their children is only one of the most vivid 
examples of such occurrences which have reached the ears of the free world. 
-Izvestia correspondents have reported from Tambov Oblast that recently several 
fanatical sectarians have been deprived of their parental rights in the Staroyurevo 
Raion.® In the Verxhny Uslon Raion, some Beptists by the name of Repin have 
been similarly penalized.’ The object of all these trials is apparently the same: by 
threatening to deprive parents of their rights, to compel God-fearing parents to 
desist from giving their children a religious upbringing. 


The Kharkov Oblast Assizes tried a case involving leaders and active members 
of the Pentecostal Brethren. Its verdict was as follows: 


The parents taught their children to put aside everything “worldly,” to renounce 
our splendid way of life, and prepared the youngsters for the so-called “life beyond 
the grave.”8 


The defendant Rubashka, father of the children concerned, was sentenced to, 
three years’ imprisonment. Nothing was said cf the fate of the children. 


The state authorities pay the greatest attention to the missionary work of the 
Orthodox Church, particularly that directed toward young people. In this respect, 
the Soviet press, carefully preparing the ground for possible constitutional 
changes, does not hesitate to exaggerate and distort the facts. 


One day eighteen-year-old Nadya visited the Church of the Holy Cross in Omsk. 
Deacon Bukhtarov immediately spotted the rewcomer and started talking to her 


5 Selskaya xbizn, June 14, 1962, 

© Tzvestia, June 28, 1962. 

7 Selskaya zbizn, June 20, 1962. 

8 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 21, 1962. 
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about religion. Then active churchwoman Uspenskaya took Nadya in hand. Learn- 
ing that her father had died at the front, she persuaded the girl to come to church - 
more often. A typical trick! When enticing people under the shadow of the cross, 
the churchmen play on our nearest and dearest feelings.® 


If they could, the Soviet authorities would quickly set up an “iron curtain” 
between believers, particularly the clergy, and young people. This is not feasible, 
but the erection of legal impediments is apparently possible and is evidently being 
done. These legal impediments are of no significance in themselves, but are 
intended:to serve as the nominal basis for court action and reprisals against those 
who are determined to provide a religious upbringing for the younger generation. 


It is the attendance of young people at churches, chapels and synagogues 
which most disturbs the authorities at the present time. This may be seen from 
press reports such as the following from Rostov Oblast, describing the scene in 
a Pentecostal meeting house. An old woman is looking for her daughter, and 
looks inside the meeting house: ` 


Old Plavshudina looked attentively round the shack. “How many young ones,’ 
she ruminated bitterly. Next to her ses Lida stood Nadya and Lyuba aie. 
They were little more than twenty . 


In the crowd of people praying Pani noticed little children too .. .1° 


Perturbed by the appearance of religious sentiments among the young, the 
authorities are also making every effort to enlist some of the religious-minded 
young people on their own side and use their testimony for the purposes of 
antireligious propaganda: 

“They got me to join the sect too,” recounts nineteen-year-old Svetlana Zotkina, 

“but I soon found out where the Pentecostalists were leading me. My comrades 


helped to open my eyes. J am thankful to them. I began to hate prayers and the people 
who wished to bury me alive.” 1 


The measures adopted by the authorities to combat the religious upbringing 
of young people are only now assuming some sort of definite pattern. One can 
only suppose that it is but a foretaste of what is to come. There is the danger that 
in the fairly near future some major court trials will be staged, after which the 
way will be open for atheistic terror on a legal basis. The fact, however, remains 
that, through all the years of the Communist dictatorship, the history of the Church 
and of religion in general has been full of the most unexpected surprises and 
reversals of fate. The authorities, for all their efforts, have not succeeded in wiping 
out religion and the Church has many times emerged the victor despite its seeming 
defeat. It can only be hoped that this new onslaught on religion will prove as 
fruitless as those which have preceded it. 

D. Konstantinov 





9 Sovetskaya Rossiya, June 29, 1962. 
10 Selskaya zbizn, July 17, 1962. 
1 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 5, 1962. 


| REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


There is an inevitable sameness about Soviet announcements dealing with 
the economy—boastful reports of a sharp rise in production coupled with appeals 
to boost output still further in order to ensure the fulfillment of the plan. For 
decades, the pages of the Soviet press have been filled with demands for better 
discipline and higher productivity—a poor reflection on the effectiveness of labor 
working under compulsion. A leading article in a recent number of Kommunist 
(1962, No. 13), entitled “Labor—the Basis of the Education of the New Man,” 
is a typical call by the Party and government for higher productivity in factories, 
mines, collective and state farms. In this case the target is agriculture, and the 
old trick is employed of citing the example of a leading worker, Nadezhda 
Zaglada, a forewoman on the “First of May” collective farm in Zhitomir Oblast, 
who is a Hero of Socialist Labor: 


Displaying a truly proprietorial, state concern for the fulfillment of the goal set 
by the Party for decisively raising agricultural production, N. G. Zaglada addressed 
herself to all grain growers in the country with inspiring words coming from the 
bottom of her heart on the dignity of the agricultural worker. She appealed to 
people to look at themselves objectively and take counsel with their consciences as 
to how to live and work in the future so as not to disgrace themselves before the 

„people, the Party and themselves (page 3). 


There is no secret as to how such appeals originate. As a rule their authors 
ate not the initiators, nor, in many cases, do they even write them. Some news- 
paper reporter arrives from headquarters to arrange for such an appeal. In con- 
junction with the local Party leaders he concocts an appropriate letter, obtains a 
worker’s signature and later it appears in one of the national newspapers. The 
letter is read out at meetings, groups of workers undertake obligations and then 
the Party uses the document to blackmail the workers into fulfilling them. 


The article goes on to define what the <ttitude toward labor should be: 


At the present stage, the Party is setting itself the task of educating all workers 
in a spirit of high ideals and devotion to Communism, a Communist attitude toward 
labor and the public economy, the complete suppression of survivals of bourgeois 
views and customs, the all-round harmonious development of the personality and 
the creation of a genuine wealth of spiritual culture (page 5). 


Proceeding from the principles written into the new Party Program, Kom- 
munist deals at length with the development of a Communist attitude toward 
labor: 


The economic foundation of the new society is being, and will be, created by 
the labor of millions, An abundance of material and spiritual wealth and the success- 
ful implementation of plans for Communist construction depend directly on the 


productive work of all members of the socialist society, on the degree to which” 
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they consciously and, to use Lenin’s expression, Communistically apply themselves 
to their duties and public obligations. In their turn, the victories of labor, won 
during the creation of the material and technical basis 'of Communism, have an 
enormous effect on the participants in this historic process; they generate anew 
enthusiasm for labor and the introduction of innovations, and facilitate the devel- 
opment of the creative initiative of the masses (page 5). 


Despite its impressive tone, this is no more than an excerpt from the statutes 
on forced labor. Apart from everything else, it is claimed that labor helps to form 
“humanistic relations” between people and develops their “social consciousness,” 
which is supposed to bring people inspiration and energy, give them a spiritual 
uplift and rouse their creative initiative. In a non-Communist society, on the 
other hand, labor, it is claimed, “kills the creative spirit.” Chernyshevsky’s 
comment that “it is better for a man not to develop rather than for him to 
develop without the influence of thought -about social matters” seems to be 
introduced somewhat irrelevantly. 


So important has the problem of labor become that Kommunist has instituted 
a special section entitled “Productivity-the Main Factor in the Victory of Com- 
munism,” which pays particular attention to the careful formulation of labor 
methods. Specialization as an important condition for the development of 
production is stressed by S. Semin: 


The introduction and more complete exploitation of automated lines in machine 
building for specialized and mass production has shown not only that productivity 
is raised by this means but that the volume of production per square meter of 
productive space is also increased several fold (page 32). 


Partinaya zhizn (1962, No. 16) also seems to be preoccupied with productivity, 
even dragging the subject into articles which have no particular connection 
with it. One of the main points made in an article entitled “Party Electoral 
Meetings” is: ; 
... one must not close one’s eyes to shortcomings. Many industrial undertakings 
do not fulfill their production plans, but turn out goods of inferior quality or at 
an excessively high cost. The building industry allows the dissipation of resources 
and fails to complete industrial installations, public buildings and living accom- 
modation on time. Many collective and state farms are still not being satisfactorily 
managed: inefficient use is made of the land, low yields are obtained and the com- 
munal side of livestock raising is proceeding slowly. 

It is essential that Communists be really imbued with a feeling of responsibility 
to the Party and the country for improving the work of their factory, collective 
farm or institution and doing everything necessary to raise it to the level of modern 
requirements. Even where things go well in general, there are plenty of oppor- 
tunities for making them go better (page 7). 


An article by Chirchik City Committee Secretary Sabin entitled “Look Ahead, 
See the Prospects,” in which the main theme is the life of a city Party organization, 
again pays much attention to economic affairs, particularly labor organization. 
The author stresses that the work of Party organizations is now aimed at perfecting 
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production, which to his mind means organizing methods and forms of 
labor in present-day conditions. The main form which guarantees an increase in 
productivity are the “brigades of Communis- labor,” which are envisaged as 
the starting point for new Communist relations. The progress achieved by these 
groups is gauged by the author as follows: 


Already more than 23,000 persons are taking an active part in the movement 
for Communist labor. Many workers and specialists have been awarded the title 
of “shockworkers of Communist labor.” Collectives in a number of factories have 
already won the right to bear the honorary title of “collectives of Communist 
labor.” And now a whole town has joined the movement (page 21). 


These facts characterize the general situation in the country, where all Party 
organizations are trying to get the workers zo work harder and with greater 
enthusiasm. The tailpiece of the article is on much the same lines: 


It is the goal of the city Party organizaton that every worker should more 
clearly envisage the road to Communism, shoald actively fight against everything 
that hampers progress. In this lies the pledge cf all success (page 23). 


* 


Logically, the question of forced labor is inseparable from the question of 
the efficiency of labor under other conditions. The same number of Kommunist 
mentioned above also contains an article having a direct bearing on labor not 
connected with coercion. The article is entitled “Personal Property and the 
Construction of Communism.” Its authors, K. Sevrikov and Y. Feofanov, touch 
on a question of vital importance: In what circumstances do workers display 
the greatest interest? After a short introducton stressing that Communism is 
the society of an abundance of material goods, they relate a number of cases to . 
show that, the Communist regime notwithstanding, phenomena of a distinctly 
un-Communist nature do occur in the Soviet Union. Here is one example: 


Recently, there was a somewhat unusual trial in Astrakhan. The defendant was 
citizen S., formerly a teacher who had thrown up his profession and taken up 
private business. The ex-teacher managed to obtain two plots of ground, construct 
hothouses and build up an enormous truck zarden. He began to trade in early 
vegetables in various parts of the country, particularly the north. The investigation ® 
did not establish anything of a normal crimimal nature in his actions: he was not 
convicted of robbery or misappropriation. Yet the court decided to confiscate the 
property and make the owner take up some work of use to society. The case was 
written up in the papers and now we have hundreds of comments in front of us. 
Some readers say: “Quite right!’ Others ask: “But why in fact was the man con- 
victed? He did not steal, he sold what was his own” (page 61). 


Evidently, the taste for private property, on which a considerable amount 
of labor is expended, must be fairly compelling if people, realizing the unpleasant 
consequences involved, still make efforts ta acquire it. The absence of any 
violation of the law forces the authors of the article to justify the conviction of 
persons not guilty of any crime as a prophylactic measure: 
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Indeed, these people had not stolen anything nor robbed anyone, but they had 
long since become the slaves of private property, which had assumed for them the 
status of an 1dol. And who knows? —if the former teacher had not been convicted 
for acquisitiveness he might under certain circumstances have embarked on a more 
dangerous path. We do not suggest that this is so in the case of this particular man, 
but the logic of his behavior, the direction his life was taking, were in conflict with 
our Soviet reality (page 61). 


In order to reinforce their negative attitude toward private property, the 
authors of the article refer to the fact that philosophers such as Proudhon have 
opposed private property as the result of robbing one’s fellow creatures. They 
also touch on the subject of the individual plots of land granted to members of 
collective farms, which exist under Soviet law even today and are a great help to, 
and often the means of subsistence of, the farmers. Naturally, the authors of the 
article cannot directly condemn existing legislation; nevertheless, the only 
justification they can find for individual plots is the following: 


Personal ownership of subsidiary holdings is a special form of personal owner- 
ship, linked primarily with the collective farm form of production. In villages and 
rural settlements, truck gardens, orchards and livestock under individual ownership 
supplement what a man earns on the communal farm. This is not the Communist 
ideal, but it ıs an economic necessity at the present stage of development of the 
socialist society. With the growth and strengthening of the communal sector of 
collective farming, this form of personal property will gradually outlive its economic 
usefulness and in the end will die out completely (page 64). 


Whether one accepts this argument or not, it cannot be denied that it amounts 
to an admission that personal property continues to be indissolubly linked with 
the idea of voluntary labor. The collective farmer works most willingly on his 
individual plot of land. While few would dispute the view, proclaimed but not 
originated by the Communists, that labor is a prerequisite for the physical and 
mental wellbeing of man, the fact remains that labor finds its greatest justification 
and gives the greatest satisfaction, on other planes as well as the material, when 
it is voluntary and expended on something in which a man can take a personal 


interest. 
A. Gaev 


Czarism and Revolution 
From the Past to the Future of Russia 
ARSENE DE GOULEVITCH 
Published by Omni Publications, Hawthorne, Calif., 1962, 272 pp. 


Czarism ard Revolution, by the son of the well-known Russian military scholar 
Professor A. A. Goulévitch, fills an important gap in the study of Russia and the 
USSR. Although the book is concerned less with the USSR than with the political, 
economic, legal and cultural state of pre-Revolutionary Russia, the two states, 
predecessor and successor, are historically so interwoven that no student of Soviet 
affairs can afford to ignore Russia as it was befoze the Revolution, i.e., when it was 
still undergoing normal organic development. When comparing the nature and 
the achievements of Russia in the second half of the nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth centuries with the USSR since 1917, we find that the criteria neces- 
sary if we are to come to well-founded conclusions are not easy to establish. The 
chief difficulty is that access to reliable sourczs on pre-Revolutionary Russia is 
limited. There are two frequent myths which cause complete misinformation. 
According to one of them, which has been spread in memoirs and in the inter- 
national press by participants in the revolutioa of February-March 1917, Russia 
before 1914 was a half-savage country governed by an authority incapable of 
achieving any progress. According to the secand myth, which has been inspired 
by the Bolsheviks, before 1917 there was nothing at all in Russia; it was a tabula 
rasa, and everything which now exists was created by them from nothing. Mr. de 
Goul€vitch shatters both these myths with an abundance of evidence taken from 
sources of unquestionable reliability, giving au objective picture which is impor- 
tant for the understanding of the present-day USSR. 

Although Russia was industrially backward in 1914, it is obviously exaggerat- 
ing things to depict it as a half-savage, undeveloped country. The value of Russian 
industrial production in 1890 was 1,500,000 rubles and there were 1,450,000 wor- 
kers. Twenty years later, before World War I, production had reached 6,000,000 
rubles and there were more than 3,000,000 workers, so that in two decades the rise 
in production was 300 percent while the number of workers rose by 100 percent. 
If in the nineteenth century industry was financed almost entirely from abroad, e 
before the 1914 war foreign capital was being ousted by Russian and the latter was 
beginning to appear on the international marke:. Before World War I, Russia took 
first place in platinum and manganese producticn, second place in oil and asbestos, 
fourth in gold and fifth in copper and asphalt. 

The idea that before the Revolution peasants were dying of starvation because 
all the land belonged to the landowners is a my-h of the first type aforementioned. 
Even Soviet econcmists reject this calumny by showing that on the eve of the 
Revolution 90.45 percent of the land under cultivation belonged to the peasants 
and only 9.55 percent to the landowners. Russia was Europe’s granary: the grain 
she exported, moreover, was important for the world market not only quantita- 
tively but also qualitatively. 
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A whole series of governmental measures adopted during the decades pre- 
ceding World War I were aimed at supporting the peasantry, which constituted 
about 85 percent of the population of the empire. In particular, the Peasants’ Bank 
was founded in 1882 to enable peasants to acquire land not only at low prices but 
also with very advantageous conditions for repayment. From 1831 on, the govern- 
ment was helping peasants to settle the most fertile parts of Siberia. Stolypin’s 
reform of 1906 released the peasants from the bonds of the obshchina and gave him 
economic freedom. In 1912, the State Bank began constructing elevators since 
there were not enough of them and those in existence were old-fashioned and not 
available to small landowners. The new elevators were of better quality and better 
organized than all others known in Europe at the time: they not only stored the 
grain but also cleaned and sorted it. For a commission, they would take produce 
for sale and give a small amount of credit for it. To make them available to even 
the smallest farmers, the minimum acceptable quantity of grain was fixed at 25 
poods (407.5 kilograms). 


All these measures favored the rapid development of agriculture and increased 
the variety of agricultural exports. If the view be taken that industrial and agri- 
cultural prosperity must, at least in part, be attributed to the merits of the political 
tegime of the'time, the myth that the pre-Revolutionary Russian government was 
incapable of leading the country along the path of progress. is accordingly ex- 
ploded. The author shows this most convincingly by quoting objective foreign 
witnesses. 


The information given by Mr. de Goulévitch on the administrative structure 
of pre-Revolutionary Russia is interesting. Tsarist Russia is often called a bureau- 
cratic and even a police state. Of course, it was a centralized state, but according to 
the last population census before World War I (the results were worked over by 
the Russian scientist Mendeleev) there were 336,000 civil servants in Russia at the 
turn of the century, including those who were employed by the state, self- 
governing institutions, the judiciary and police. This was at a time when a much 
smaller country, France, had 500,000 civil servants. 


The author does not restrict himself to the economic sphere, but also deals 
»with the history of Russia, its political and administrative structure and intet- 
national influence. Neither does he avoid such issues as the Polish and Jewish 
questions. While admitting that it will be very difficult for Russia to recover from 
the Bolshevik pogrom, the author is convinced that the country’s economy and 
finances will very soon right themselves after liberation from totalitarian Com- 
munist dictatorship. His certainty on this point comes from the experience of 
NEP, to which one might add the rapid economic recovery that occurred during 
the German occupation in 1941-43. 


Among the authorities referred to by the author are: President Taft, the econ- 
omist H. G. Moulton, Winston Churchill, the historian Mackenzie Wallace, 
President Masaryk, M. Paléologue, the economist Edmond Théry, the Belgian 
Professor Sarolea and the poet Mickiewicz. 
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The careful documentation makes the book of great value for everyone inter- 
ested in the question of Russia. The spread of such serious pieces of research would 
prevent the appearance on the world book market of such ridiculously ignorant 
works as Das russische Perpetuum mobile by Dieter Friede, published by the Marien- 
burg Verlag in 1959, or Ost minus West = Nall by W. Keller, published by 
Droemersche Verlagsanstalt in 1960, which on_y misinform readers. 


Z. Morelli 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


THE USSR AND THE FUTURE. Edited 
by Leonard Schapiro, Series I (Printed Editions), 
Na. 68, 1962, 344 pp. (In English.) 

This volume comprises a symposium of articles 
by noted specialists on Soviet affairs, analysing all 
facets of the new Patty Program adopted at 
the T'wenty-Secoad Coagress in October 1961. 
The contents are as follows: 

“Adoption of the New Party Programme,” by 
Wolfgang Leonhard; “The Programme and the 
Marxist-Leninist Tradition,” by George Licht- 
heim; “Soviet Social Pclicy in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” by Erik Boettcher; “Coexistence and Revo- 
lution,” by Victor Frank; “Nationalism and 
Nationality,” by Richard Pipes; “The Greater 
Danger: Revisionism or Dogmatism,” by George 
Denicke; “The Economics of ‘1980’,” by Alfred 
Zauberman ; “Labour and Wages under Full Com- 
munism,” by Peter Wiles; “Soviet Agriculture 
and the Programme,” by Simon Kabysh; “Party 
and State in the Programme,” by Ivo Lapenna; 
“Is the State Withering Away in the USSR?” by 
Solomon M. Schwarz; “The New Rules of the 
CPSU,” by Leonard Schapiro; “The Problem of 
Creative Freedom in the USSR,” by Vera Alexan- 
drova; “Education and the Programme,” by S. V. 
Utechin; “Soviet Armed Forces and the Pro- 


gramme,” by Nikolai Galay; and “The CPSU Pro- . 


gramme: Guide for World Communism?” by 
Christian Duevel. 

The two appendices give the full texts of the 
Party programs cf 1961 and 1919. 


* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 7, 1962, 168 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

In “Atheism in Communism,” Dr. Mohamed 
Abdallah el Araby analyses Soviet studies and 
statements made by Soviet orientalists on religion 
10 general and Islam in particular. 
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“Tre Conflict Between Moscow and Cairo,” 
by Salaheddin el Boustany, describes Egyptian 
efforts to establish social justice in their own coun- 
try despite Soviet attempts to force Communist 
rule upon the Arab lands, 

In “The Failure of Communism in the Arab 
Worlc,” Professor B. Massaad considers the 
degree of success achieved go far in Communist 
attempts at infiltration. i 

“Tre Impressions of an Arab Journalist in 
Communist Asia,” by Abdul Moneim al Adwy, 
contains the travel impressions of an Egyptian 
joumnelist after a visit to Soviet Central Asia. 

“Moslems in the Soviet Union,” by. Richard 
Pipes; “The Problem of Soviet Colonialism,” 
by Georg A. von Stackelberg; and “The Activities 
of the Soviet Union in the Undetdeveloped 
Countries,” by Suzanne Labin, are translations of 
articles already published in other Institute 
publications. 

The issue also contains a Chronicle of Events 
for the period January—December 1961 and notes 
on Institute activities. 


* 


DERI, No. 29, 1962, 104 pp. (In Turkish.) 


Ths issue contains the following articles: 
“The March 1962 Plenum of the Party Central, 
Committee,” by S. S. Kabysh; “The Ideological 
Collapse of the Grass-Arable System,” by N. K. 
Novak-Deker; “The Causes of Soviet Agricultural 
Difficulties,” by A. Lebed; “Agricultural Manage- 
ment in the Light of the March 1962 Plenum,” 
by A. Yurchenko; “The Promised Abundance of 
Consumer Goods and the Future of the Collective 
Farm 5ystem,” by F. S. Hayenko; ““Mechanization 
of Agriculture and Prospects for its Extension,” 
by G- A. Vvedensky; “Agricultural Population 
Statistics,” by Y. P. Mironenko; “Strategic As- 
pects >f Soviet Agricultural Reorganization,” by 
N. Y. Galay; “The Political Implications of the 
Agricultural Reorganization,” by G. F. Akhminov; , 


“Disorganization in the Capital Construction 
Program and Industry and Failure of ‘the 1961 
Plan,” by A. Polezhaev; “Soviet-Albanian Eco- 
nomic Relations,” by E. Glovinsky. 

The issue also contains reviews of three new 
books and a Chronicle of Events. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, No.4 
(New Series), 1962, 196 pp. (In English.) 

This issue is entirely devoted to a survey of 
Siberia and the Far Hast. The contributors and the 
subjects with which they deal are as follows: 

Nikolai Galay: “Geopolitical and Strategic 
Importance”; U. R. Taskin: ‘Economic Zones”; 
V. P. Artemev: “Labour Camps and Colonies”; 
V. Perevedentsev: “Problems in the Territorial 


Redistribution of Labour Resources”; V. G. 


“Armbruster: “Climate and Geography”; Y. P. 


Mironenko: “Population and Territorial Divi- 
sion”; Ramazan Karcha: “Science and Educa- 
tion”; G. A. Vvedensky: “Electric Power 
Development,” “Coal, Oil and Natural Gas,” and 
“Iron and Steel Production”; V. P. Marchenko: 
“Non-Ferrous Metals”; M. A. Andreev: “Gold, 
Silver and Diamond Mining”; M. N. Zalevsky: 
“Chemical Industries”; G. A. Vvedensky: 
“Machine Building”; A. I. Poplyutko: “The 
Timber Industry” and “Consumer Goods Indus- 
try”; S. S. Kabysh: “Agriculture”; A. I. Poplyui- 
ko: “Transport and Communications”; Evgeny 
Glovinsky: “Internal and External Trade”; Y. P. 
Mironenko: “Development Projects.” 

There is also a brief section devoted to Institute 
News and Notes. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by ths Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1362 


1 Announcement of the signing in Havana of a 
protocol between the Soviet Union and Cuba 
on Soviet assistance in the construction of a 
vehicle repair plant. 

Despatch of 100 rice combines from the 
USSR to Cuba by sea. 

Chairman of the State Committee for Cul- 
tural Ties with Foreign Countries S. K. Ro- 
manovsky and the Ceylonese Ambassador sign 
a plan for cultural collaboration between the 
two countries, 

Opening in Vladivostok of the Far East 
Institute of Fine Arte. 


Arrival in Moscow of the Guinean Ambassa- 
dor. 


Ending of a seven-day conference in Moscow 
of Marxist scholars from 20 countries on the 
modern development of capitalism and the 
European Common Market. 

Beginning of talks in Moscow on a Soviet- 
Danish cultural agreement. 

Arrival in Moscow of the Emir of Saudi 
Arabia at the invitation of the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Arrival of a delegation from the French 
Communist Party. 


Publication of greetings from Khrushchev to 


those attending the Tenth Pugwash Confer- 


ence, 

Delegation of US merchant marine specialists 
received by the USSR Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. 

The RSFSR Ministry of Internal Affairs 
fenamed the RSFSR Ministry for the Preserva- 
tion of Public Order. Similar changes are to 
take place in the other Union republics. 

Announcement or the construction of a 
Volga-Baltic waterway, to be completed in 
1964. 


Publication of a Soviet note of protest against 
alleged violation of the Soviet frontier near 
Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk by an American U-2 air- 
craft on August 30. 

Opening in Moscow of talks on the further 
development of economic and technical collab- 
oration between the USSR and North Vietnam. 
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Institute for Space Physics Research set up 
in Irkutsk. - í 


6 Initiation of regular flights on the route 


Moscow-Belgrade-Rabat-Conakry-Accra. 

Opening in Tashkent of an international 
seminar of African women on education, 
including representatives from Mali, Ghana, 
Morocco, Guinea, Tunisia, Tanganyika, Togo, 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Somalia and Mozam- 
bique. 

Publication of US reply to Soviet U-2 
protest note. 

Publication of Soviet note to US, British 
and French governments on the Berlin 
question. 

Opening of an international forum of astro- 
pkysicists at the Crimean Astrophysical 
Leboratory. 

Khrushchev, on holiday in the Caucasus, 
receives US Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall. 

Arrival in Moscow of a delegation from the 
Guinean National Confederation of Workers. 


7 Prblication of a report that V. S. Ilyushin has 


reached a height of 21.3 kilometers in a T-431 
aitcraft and flown at a speed of 2,100 kilo- 
meters per hour—both claimed as world 
records. 

Khrushchev meets the American poet 
Robert Frost. 

Graphite deposits estimated at 150 milion 
tons found in the Buryat ASSR. 

Publication of Soviet reply to the appeal af ° 
UN Secretary General U Thant to member 
stztes on the Congo question. 

Publication of an order by Minister of 
Defense Marshal Malinovsky on the release of 
those who have performed their established 
term of military service and on normal enlist- 
ment for military service. 


Opening in Tomsk of an Institute of Radio- 
electronics and Electronic Technology. 


Opening at Moscow University of an inter- 
nacional sympostum on higher technical 
education and education in the humanities. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation reported 
‘to have left to attend the Sixth Congress of the 
Sudan Union Party in Bamako at the invitation 
of the latter. 
Departure of a delegation of Soviet agri- 
cultural officials on a visit to the US. 


10 Announcement that a faculty for students 
from the new states of Africa, Asia and other 
continents is to be opened at Leningrad Uni- 
versity; one-year courses of preparation for 
entry to various Soviet higher educational 
establishments will be given. 


11 Plenary session of the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR held in Moscow; discussion of a 
report on legal practice with respect to 
hooliganism. 

Soviet delegation leaves for the Fourth 
Congress of the World Federation of Twin 
Towns in Coventry. 


12 Publication of Soviet declaration to the US 
government on Cuba. 
Arrival in Moscow of the Libyan Ambassa- 
‘dor. 


13 Khrushchev, on holiday in the Caucasus, 
receives the Saudi Arabian permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations Organization. 

Arrival in Moscow of a delegation of 
North Vietnamese war veterans, 

Opening at Moscow University of the 
Seventh General Assembly of the World 
Federation of Scientific Workers. 

Arrival in Moscow of Italian regional 
government officials. 

Arrival of Austrian Vice-Chancellor Pitter- 
mann. i 


14 Arrival in Moscow of members of the secre- 
tariat of the Moroccan National Union of 
Popular Forces. 

° Arrival of an Indian parliamentary delega- 
tion. 


15 Opening in Moscow of a new Ministry of ` 


Defense building housing the offices and 
printshop of the newspaper Krasnaya zvezda 
and others. 

Announcement on the exchange of notes 
between the USSR and Iran on Iran’s alleged 
duty not to allow foreign rocket bases on its 
territory. 

Signing of an agreement on further economic 
collaboration between the USSR and Vietnam. 

Arrival in Moscow of a group of Italian 
women Communists. 


Departure of the Soviet, Ukrainian and 
Belorussian delegations for the Seventeenth 
Session of the UN General Assembly. 


16 Publication of a report that P. Ostapenko 
reached a height of 22.68 kilometers in an 
E-166 atrcraft and flew at a constant speed of 
2,500 kilometers per hour on September 11. 


17 Report that military delegations from the 
Syrian Arab Republic and Iraq are in Moscow. 


18 Publication of a reply to the US, British and 
French notes of August 24 on the closing of 
.the Soviet Commandant’s office in Berlin. 


19 The All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions passes a decree “On Measures for 
Improving Trade-Union Work on Propaganda 
for Scientific Atheism Among Workers.” 

Arrival in Moscow of a group of Cambodian 
journalists. : 

Signing of an agreement on the delivery of 
Soviet oil products to India, 


20 Arrival in Moscow of the new US Ambassador, 
F. D. Kohler. 


21 Arrival in Moscow of a goodwill mission from 
the Cameroon Republic, headed by the Minis- 
ter of National Economy. 

Establishment of the new “Litsenzintorg” 
organization for selling licenses to use Soviet 
inventions abroad. 

Arrival in Moscow of the composer Igor 
Stravinsky. 


22 Discovery of a brown coal deposit estimated 
at 3,000 million tons in the basin of the 
river Bikin (Maritime Krai). 


23 Publication of a Soviet note of protest to the 
US government on the impounding by Puerto 
Rican authorities of a cargo of sugar on its 
way from; Cuba to the USSR. 

Brezhnev accepts the credentials of the 
Libyan Ambassador. 

Arrival at Varna, Bulgaria, of the Soviet 
delegation to the Thirteenth International 
Congress on Astronautics. 


24 Departure of Brezhnev on a visit to Yugo- 
slavia. 
Khrushchev and other Party and govern- 
ment leaders inspect new aircraft. 


25 Prince Souphannouvong, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister of the Laotian provisional government, 
artives for a rest and a cure. 
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27 


Leadidg article in Prida 5 devoid” to anti- 
religious'propaganda. 

Artival in Moscow of a goodwill mission 
from the Niger Republic. 

Arrival of a Chinese delegation from the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Society. 

Arrival of the secretary of the Central 
Association of Finnish Trade Unions. 

Khrushchev arrives in Ashkhabad. 


Departure of a Pacty delegation, headed by 
Central Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev, 
for Rome at the invitation of the Central 
Committee of the Italian Communist Party. 

Publication of a report on the signing in 
Havana of Soviet-Cuban agreements on the 
construction of a port for fishing fleets and 
collaboration in sea fishing. 

Arrival of a Finnish delegation, headed by 
the Minister of Communications and Public 
Works, to sign the agreement on the lease by 
Finland of the Soviet part of the Saimaa Canal. 

Launching of the artificial earth satellite 
“Kosmos-9.” 

Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet N. N. Organov accepts 
the credentials of the US Ambassador, F. D. 
Kohler. 


28 


29 


21 


29 


. 4` 

First Deputy Foreign Minister V.V. Kuz- 
netsov receives the Guinean Ambassador. 
F.rst Deputy Minister of Defense and Chief of - 
tHe General Staff of the Soviet Armed Forces 
Marshal M. V. Zakharov gives a dinner in 
honor of military delegations from Syria and 
baq. 

Signing of a Soviet-Niger agreement on 
caltural collaboration. 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet M. P. Georgadze and First Deputy 
Foreign Minister Kuznetsov receive Indian 
representatives of the Gandhi Peace Fund. 

Arrival of an Indian trade delegation. 
Speech by Khrushchev at a meeting of workers 
ic Ashkhabad. 





Changes and Appointments 
E. M. Kuliev replaced by A. G. Kulazhenkov 
a3 Ambassador to Tunisia in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 
E. I. Gerasimov relieved of his post as Ambas- 
sador to Luxemburg and appointed Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium. 


New Contributors 


- ZAVAD8SKY, A. Graduate of a Soviet institute of physical culture. Until World War Il, was 
instructor to a Soviet sports club. Was a Soviet officer during the war; later emigrated to the West. 


MORELLI, ZINAIDE. Born 1903 in St. Petersburg. Lect Russia in 1920 with Wrangel’s army. Until 


Western Germany. 
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1950 lived in Yugoslzvia, where she contributed to the Russian and Yugoslav press. Now pee: in 


’ 


Naum Jasny 


Essays 
on the 


Soviet Economy 


Two Editions: 


Praeger Eprrion: For sale in the United States, Canada and the 
British Isles, published for the Institute for the Study of the USSR 


by 
FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, INC., PUBLISHERS 
64 University Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Linen, 312 pages Price $6.00 


InsrrrureE Eprrion: For sale outside the United States, Canada 
and the British Isles, published by 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Mannhardtstrasse 6, Munich, Germany 


Paper, 312 pages Price DM 15.00 


The dean of Western students of the Soviet economy has distilled 
in this absorbing and instructive book the essence of what he has 
learned regarding how to conduct research on the subject. The 
result is an indispensable guide for both novices and experienced 
researchers. Jasny is not content to point out the difficulties due 
to concealment, falsification and manipulation of Soviet statistics: 
he also proceeds to a prescription for discovering the facts, 
in what is practically a guidebook for the economic detective 


Order from your Bookdealer or direct from the Publisher 
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ARTICLES 


On the Fringe of the Bamboo Curtain—I 
A. KasHtn 


The second of Mr. Kashin’s articles recording his impressions gained during a 
recent study trip through countries bordering on Communist China deals with the 
situation in Japan, a country which, besides lying at the junction of the Communist 
and free worlds, 1s also a point at which the influences of two forms of Communism— 
Soviet and Chinese—converge. 


Asia, with its teeming millions and governments ranging from Communist 
and pro-Communist, through neutralist to openly anti-Communist, presents a 
pattern of political movements of practically every complexion. In addition, each 
country has its own unique features. It is therefore worth paying particular atten- 
tion to the situation of Japan, the most powerful industrial state in Asia, which 
stands at the meeting point of three spheres of influence: Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munism and the free world. Closer acquaintance with the situation shows that 
Japan has not‘yet made her choice between these three alternatives and that her 
alliance with the United States and the Western democratic world could, under cer- 
tain circumstances, prove to be merely temporary. Both the internal situation and 
the country’s foreign policy are influenced by numerous political, historical, cul- 
tural and ideological factors, the three most important of which may be said to be 
Japan’s historical links with Chinese culture, her degree of industrialization, 
which has proceeded at an unprecedented rate in the few years, and her geo- 
graphical position. 

The Japanese-American alliance, particularly the close union which exists at 
the present time, can still not yet be regarded as a normal phenomenon. The 
remoteness of the United States, its incomparably greater interest in the Euro- 
, pean continent and its level of industrialization make it the ally of Japan only by 
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necessity, not as the result of any natural historical process. It is true that at 
present nearly three-quarters of Japan’s exports go to the United States, but 
this is a political, not an economic phenomenon. The United States government 
tefrains from imposing certain restrictions on Japanese goods, not because these 
goods are absolutely essential to the United States, but because any of the restric- 
tions formerly imposed would lead to a profcund political crisis in Japan and 
would in all probability force her to seek raw materials and markets in the Com- 
munist camp. Dependence on Communist marxets would quickly lead to politi- 
cal dependence on this bloc-presumably on Moscow. 


Japanese statesmen are well aware of this fact and this probably influences 
their political attitudes. The interest of the Urited States, and to a lesser extent 
West Ruropean states, in Japan might well at some stage in the course of events 
be replaced by indifference and then the Japanese economy would be left hanging 
in the air. On the other hand, the establishment of close trading relations with 
Communist Caina and the Soviet Union, Japan’s geographically more natural 
trading partners, threatens the very independence of the Japanese state. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the course of Sino- apanese trade relations since the 
advent to power of the Communists in China. ' 


After World War II and the victory of the Communists on the Chinese main- 
land, trade between Japan and China at first proceeded normally. This develop- 
ment was only disturbed by the Korean War, when Japan agreed 'to join those 
nations who imposed an embargo on trade in strategic goods with China. After 
the Korean War, Peking again showed interest in trade with Japan, which 
reached its peak in 1956 when Japan exported goods to the value of $60,000,000 
to China and imported goods to the value of $80,000,000. No other country of 
the free world was able to achieve such a scale of trade with Communist China. The 
Chinese, however, tried to link the expansion of trade with a number of politica] 
demands, the first of which was the signing af a trade agreement at government 
level. This would have meant diplomatic recognition of the Communist regime 
by the Japanese government, wihch the latter was unwilling to accept. Seeing 
that their political trick had failed, the Chinese Communists exploited an incident 
at Nagasaki in May 1958, when a group of Japanese youths tore down the Chinese 
flag from the Chinese trade mission buildicg, to halt trade between the two 
countries. 


It should be noted that the question of Sino-Japanese trade is'of prime political 
importance in Japan, not because Japanese industry is at present really dependent 
on the Chinese market, but because China has always been a traditional market 
for Japanese goods and the view has long become entrenched that were Japan 
to be deprived of the Chinese market for any prolonged period she could not 
exist. This view is particularly engrained among small businessmen, who in pre- 
war days were primarily dependent on the demands of the Chinese market. Not 
a single Japanese politician has to dared to gc so far as saying that Japan could get 
along without the Chinese market. Even th2 leaders of the Liberal Democratic 

| Party, who are well aware of the real state of affairs, every now and again express 
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their readiness to expand Sino-Japanese trade and complain that the obstacles to 
this are erected by the Peking government..In general, the psychological attach- 
ment of modern Japan to China is very strong. Apart from the historical tie— 
Japan’s culture and civilization have always stemmed from China—there is also 
a certain feeling of guilt for the crimes committed in China during World War IL. 


Peking, for its part, makes every effort to exploit these attitudes in the further- 
ance of its own political goals. It must be assumed that the Chinese leaders are 
well aware that, even with the greatest good will on their part, Sino-Japanese 
trade can never reach the scale of trade between Japan and the countries of 
the free world. Like almost every other Communist country, Communist China 
is more interested in exporting her own manufactures than in importing foreign 
goods. Moreover, Chinese foreign currency reserves and the range of Chinese 
goods for sale are so small that they can never hope to offer Japan what that 
country is offered today by her Western trading partners. This, however, does 
not prevent the Chinese Communists from trying to lure those Japanese circles 
interested in trade with China with vain promises. At the same time, they exploit 
the existing psychological atmosphere and their own meager opportunities for 
foreign trade to interfere in Japanese internal affairs. 


Faced with the Japanese government’s refusal to conclude a trade agreement 
and the alternative of abandoning trade with Japan altogether (and consequently 
losing their single political trump card) or continuing their former practice of 
concluding agreements with individual Japanese firms, the Chinese adopted the 
latter course. At the same time, however, they stated that they were prepared to 
‘ trade only with Japanese firms which they considered to be “friendly,” that is, 
those firms which did not compromise themselves by trading with Taiwan and 
the United States. As a result, small Japanese firms vied with one another to 
prove their suitability and even large firms began to take measures to make them- 
, Selves acceptable. The usual policy was for large firms, and sometimes vast monop- 
olies, to set up fictitious subsidiaries which concentrated exclusively on trade 
with Communist China. The Chinese were well aware of what was going on, but 
were quite satisfied by the moral rebuff thus administered to the United States 
and other countries of the free world. 


Naturally, renunciation of trade with the United States and Taiwan was not 
enough to ensure inclusion in the list of “friendly” firms: it was also nesessary 
to take part in the financing of anti-American activities and provide material 
support for the Japanese Communist Party and the Japanese Socialist Party, 
the latter of which differs little from the former either in its program or in its 
tactics. 

Initially, the right to compile a list of approved, firms was entrusted to the 
Society for the Encouragement of Sino-Japanese Trade in Tokyo, which from 
time to time refused to accept a firm in order to make inclusion in the list more 
alluring. At the outset, the number of approved firms was only eighty, but by the 
` middle of this year it had doubled. Earlier this year, the right to compile the list 
was transferred to the Japanese Socialist Party and the General Council of Trade 
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Unions (Sohyo), which meant that these two organizations now have the oppor- 
tunity to blackmail large Japanese firms and thereby fill their own coffers. 


To start with, the government took little notice of this system of approved 
firms, considering that, in view of the insignificant volume of trade involved, it 
could have no great effect on the internal Japanese situation. In recent months, 
however, it has begun to take certain measures to deal with the situation, real- 
izing that its policy must also take into account psychological realities which 
affect the behavior of any one group of the population. A decisive factor were 
the events which occurred at the Canton Industrial Fair in May of this year. ° 
Since January, a number of Japanese steel firms had been holding talks with the 
Peking government regarding the proposed import of Chinese coal. The Japanese 
insisted that they were interested in purchasing only high-quality coal and were 
ready to pay $11.00 a ton. The Chinese tried to palm off the Japanese with a mix- 
ture of high-quality Kailwan coal and Chunghs‘eng coal of lower quality, asking 
$11.06 a ton for the Kailwan coal. Negotiations were still under way when the 
Canton Fair opened. A group of Japanese industrialists turned up at the fair who 
had previously taken no part in trade with China. In order to produce a good 
impression on what were, they hoped, their future trading partners, they imme- 
diately acceded to all the Chinese conditions and signed a contract for the delivery 
of 255,000 tons of the coal. Those Japanese firms which had been engaged in 
negotiations protested against the agreement, but the only reply they got from 
the Chinese was that it was a matter for the Japanese and they should settle it 
between themselves. 


After this incident, the Japanese government decided to take definite measures 
to put an end to this constant Chinese meddling in internal Japanese affairs. The 
view was expressed in Japanese financial circles'that, apart from interference in 
Japanese politics, the entire system of “friendly” firms was calculated to set 
Japanese businessmen at one another’s throats and thereby ensure the conduct > 
of Sino-Japanese trade exclusively in the interests of the Chinese. 


In recent months, there have been frequent suggestions in Tokyo that the 
Japanese government is prepared to expand trade with China, but only on con- 
dition that the system of “friendly” firms is stopped and Chinese interference in 
Japanese internal affairs comes to an end. There are grounds for supposing that 
this Japanese proposal will be accepted in Peking. At present, the Chinese Com- 
munists are far more interested in expanding trade than the Japanese, and for 
this reason ate ready to make concessions which they would not have done even 
a year ago. This is borne out by the fact that Chou En-lai recently invited two 
leading members of the Liberal Democratic Party, Kenzo Matsumura and 
Tatsunosuke Takasaki, to visit Peking for talks on the future conduct of Sino- 
Japanese trade. 

Chinese interference in Japanese internal affairs is all the more dangerous 
because the political situation within Japan is far from stable. Modern Japan 
does not possess what might be called a “loyal opposition.” The program of the 
Japanese Socialist Party differs little from that cf the Communist Party. The same 
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may be said for its tactics. Its leaders have more than once declared that “the 
Japanese and Chinese peoples have a common enemy—American imperialism.” 
If one bears in mind the existence on the Japanese political scene of a whole 
string of other radical parties of both left and right, which frequently air their 
disputes on the streets and attempt to gain power by non-constitutional means 
and exploitation of the mob, the precarious state of Japanese politics becomes 
evident. i 

Another contributory factor to the instability of the political situation and the 
attitudes of the masses is the radical trend among academic circles in Japan, which 
are constantly meddling in politics and attempting to influence the governmentand 

' dissatisfied groups of the population by relying on their academic authority. Many 
people in the academic world, both teachers and students, see in Communist 
China or the Soviet Union their ideal, or incline to Trotskyism on the grounds 
that all modern Communist parties have deviated from Marxism-Leninism, have 
acquired bourgeois traits and therefore no longer represent the interests of the 
working class. In their attitude toward the “bourgeoisie” and the “bourgeois 
government,” these groups, which are for the most part banded around the stu- 
dent organization Zenkakuren, are more irreconcilable than either the socialists 
or the Communists. 

Much of the moderate Japanese press considers that reforms of Japanese 
academic life are the most important task facing the present government. Within 
the Liberal Democratic Party, the need for such a reform is fully recognized, 
but there are those who assert that it would be impossible to carry out any funda- 
mental reform without a preliminary revision of the constitution. Kiyoaki Murata, 
writing in the Japan Times, points out that Japanese academic circles react most 
sharply to non-existent dangers, yet ignore those which are real. He particularly 
stresses that the Japanese intelligentsia for the most part regards the government 
and indeed any form of authority as its personal enemy, a force which is con- 
stantly encroaching on academic freedom. Referring to a resolution passed at 
the Second Congress of the Society for the Defense of the Autonomy of Uni- 
versities, held in Tokyo at the beginning of July, he writes: 

Firstly, the meeting, or the appeal in particular, is another illustration of what 
appears to be a chronic phobia many Japanese intellectuals have for “power and 
authority,” which in a concrete context would mean the government, or, often more’ 
specifically, the police. This peculiarity is partly due to the pre-1945 militaristic 
regimentation under which the nation lived. But it also shows more significantly 
that the Japanese intellectuals by and large do not consider the governmental 
machinery of present-day Japan as an implement at the disposal of citizens, in- 
cluding the intellectuals themselves, for the management of their own affairs. To 
these intellectuals, the’ government is forever a potentially dangerous adversary 
bent upon victimizing the “powerless” professors the moment they drop their 
guard.? . 

In fact, writes the author, the Japanese academic world suffers not from gov- 
ernmental pressure, but from its own miserable economic situation. A professor 
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in a Japanese university receives on the average about 50,000 yen (approximately 
$139) a month, a sum on which he can hardly live, particularly when it is borne 
in mind that he must spend considerable amounts on books, magazines, new- 
papers, etc. As a result, many professors are compelled to seek additional income, 
as a rule by writing articles for magazines and papers. This in turn forces them 
to adapt themselves to the demands of the market, which leads to a kind of 
spiritual nihilism, encountered widely in both tne academic world and the politi- 
cal life of the country. Their critics point out that, ia view of their low standard 
of knowledge, academic staffs do not deseve higher remuneration, but, as the 
author points out, this is a vicious circle: low salaries force them to seek addi- 
tional income and neglect their immediate duties, and this leads to a lowering of 
academic standards. 


Murata also complains of the abnormal atmosphere prevailing in the human- 
ities or arts faculties of Japanese universities. Teachers in these faculties try not 
so much to pass on their knowledge of the discipline concerned as to instill in 
their students radical ideological, political and social views and convictions. Con- 
versely, students expect professors to express political opinions consonant with 
their own radical views in all branches of the humanities. This reciprocal influ- 
ence of teacher and student merely intensifies radical tendencies and leads to a 
situation where considered judgement is replaced by sheer demagoguery. Any 
Japanese professor who dared to defy this unwritten rule might well be shouted 
down by the students, after which he would have no option but to retire. Conse- 
quently, Japanese professors constantly fear that they will be misunderstood by 
their students and therefore prefer to go along with the most radical circles than 
be suspected of “bourgeois” ideals and “putrid objectivism.” . 

All this is naturally reflected in Nikkiozo, the teachers’ trade union, which 
takes a Marxist stand and constantly interferes in political events. Its critics have 
more than once remarked that the union leaders would do much better to concern 
themselves with the material welfare of their members. It would appear that 
Nikkiozo subscribes to the principle that the worse things are in the material 
sense the better they are for its revolutionary purposes, although at the last con- 
gress of the union, which was held in Tokyo in July of this year, observers noted 
some tendency toward a move in this respect. Similarly, ordinary teachers are 
beginning to express their dissatisfaction with the policy of the union and as a 
result the latter’s leaders have been forced to make some concessions. Indeed, 
the social and material welfare of teachers and university staffs was actually dis- 
cussed at the congress. Nevertheless, any radical change in the political and aca- 
demic atmosphere prevailing in Japanese universities is still far away, and a great 
deal remains to be done. ' 


Certain shifts may also be observed in the policy of the Japanese Socialist 


Party. Convinced that it will not succeed in getting into power with the support 
of the proletariat alone, it has decided to try and attract into its ranks small busi- 
nessmen and members of the petty bourgeoisie. In tbis it is greatly helped by the 
policy of the Chinese Communists. As already szated, it is the small businessmen 
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of Japan who depended most in the past on the Chinese market and still consider 
that it is of importance to Japan. Peking’s maneuvers with “friendly” firms and 
alleged willingness to expand trade with Japan under certain conditions forces 
these industrialists to seek inclusion on. the list of approved firms and, conse- 
quently, play along with the Socialist Party. 

Radical forces in Japan receive considerable assistance from the Soviet Union, 
although the policy of that country toward Japan is far more complex than that 
of Communist China. Japan’s non-recognition of the Peking government prompts 
the latter to count exclusively on radical forces in Japanese politics, whereas the 
Soviet Union enjoys normal diplomatic relations with Japan, so that its activities 
in Japan, particularly its interference in internal affairs, are of a much more guarded 
nature, Even so, it is important to note that pressure here too is exerted, not 
only in the political, but also in the economic field. At the moment, the Soviet 
Union, unlike China, has real opportunities for making attractive proposals to 
Japan. It constantly harps on the prospects which would be opened to Japanese 
industry if the latter were able to participate in the development of Eastern 
Siberia. The fact that the Soviet Union as yet accounts for only 3 percent of all 
Japanese exports does not mean that Moscow is merely bluffing with its promises: 
it is apparently genuinely interested in trade with Japan, the only trouble being 
that both countries are more interested in exports than imports. 

The situation has changed somewhat in the last year. First, Japanese exports 
to the Soviet Union are beginning to exceed Soviet exports to Japan and from 
this may be concluded that the Soviet government is beginning to show a gen- 
uine interest in trade with Japan on the commercial and industrial, rather than on 
the merely political, plane. The view of certain Japanese observers that any real 
expansion of trade between the two countries is still some way off may not be 
altogether correct. One pointer is the increasing frequency of exchanges of dele- 
gations between the Soviet Union and Japan. It is true that many people think 
that this exchange of delegations is a move on the part of the Soviet Union 
calculated to enable Soviet technicians to study Japanese technology on the spot 
and gain access to certain Western technological secrets incorporated in processes 
of which the Japanese have bought the patents. Even so, this is hardly the only 
reason for their increased frequency. In order to facilitate such exchanges, the 
Soviet Union has even inaugurated a regular passenger service between the Soviet 
port of Nakhodka and Yokohama which is maintained by the Soviet ship “Gri- 
gory Ordzhonikidze.” The exchanges are arranged on the Japanese side by the 
Society for the Encouragement of Foreign Trade, and on the Soviet side by the 
State Committee for Coordinating Scientific Research. 

In August of this year, a group of Soviet technologists arrived in Japan to 
study Japanese industry on the spot. This group was the first of six, all of them 
primarily interested in the equipment of the Japanese chemical industry, which 
ate to visit Japan in the current year. Also in August there arrived a group of 
Soviet railroad experts to study equipment acquired by the Japanese railroads in 
the United States and Great Britain. A group of Soviet electrical engineers is 
also expected to visit Japan before the end of the year. 
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Some idea of the composition of these delegations may be obtained from a 
list published of the members of a delegation which visited Japan during the 
course of the summer to study the Japanese mozor tire industry: 


Nikolai Nikolaevich Linikov: expert on motor tire production at a special 
institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences; 


Evgeny Ivanovich Chisukov: director of the industrial section of the Kursk 
Economic Council; 


Viktor Vasilevich Gorokhov: director of a motor tire factory in Moscow; 


Anna Fedoroyna Logintseva: deputy chief engineer in the rubber industry 
‘section of the Sverdlovsk Economic Council; 


Igor Sergeevich Terentev: director of the “Krasny Perekop” concern in 
Yaroslavl; i 


Mikhail Alekseevich Kolokolov: director of “Giprokremash,” a state plan- 
ning institute in Moscow; 

Vladilen Aleksandrovich Polyakov: director of the Moscow Institute for the 
Rubber Industry; 


Vera Romanyuk: Japanese interpreter and instructor in Japanese at Leningrad 
University. 


There is every reason to suppose that the Soviet government is now quite 
setiously considering an expansion of trade witk Japan, not merely for political, 
but also for commercial reasons. Basically, it :s interested in the purchase of 
vatious kinds of Japanese machinery, for which it intends paying partly in oil 
and partly in coal, timber and minerals. This is barne out by the arrival in Septem- 
ber of a Soviet delegation to study the equipment at Japanese ports and storage 
facilities for the goods concerned. 


For the rest, the Soviet government relies for its work in Japan, like the Chinese, 
on the Japanese Communist and Socialist parties, as well as a number of under- 
cover Communist, pro-Communist, neutral and other organizations. 


At the time of its Eighth Congress at the end of July 1961, the Japanese Com- 
munist Party had about 80,000 members. Immediately after the congress, the 
leaders decided to launch a campaign to bring the membership up to 200,000 
within two years, and by the end of June 19€2 it had risen to 90,000. One 
~ should not dismiss lightly the importance of the Communist Party in Japanese 
politics: in recent years, there has even been £ tendency for it to increase its 
influence, as is shown by the number of votes cast for Communist candidates in 
parliamentary elections. 

In elections to the lower house, the Communist vote increased from 1,012,035 
(2.6 percent of the total vote) in 1958 to 1,156,723 (2.9 percent) in 1960. In elec- 
tions to the upper house, half of whose membe-s are elected every three years, 
the Communist vote fell from 599,254 (for cendidates elected at large) and 
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1,149,009 (for candidates from prefectural districts) in 1956 to 551,915 and 
999,255 respectively in 1959, but rose sharply in 1962 to 1,123,902 and 1,760,249 
respectively. 

In the upper house elections, if all persons who voted for Communist candi- 
dates had cast their votes only for Communist candidates, the number of votes 
cast for candidates elected at large and those from prefectural districts would 
have been the same. In fact, however, the difference between the number of those 
who voted for a Communist candidate to represent their prefectural district and 
those who did so in the elections at large rose by 189,000 from 447,340 in 1959 
to 636,347 in 1962, while'the numbers of those who voted for the Communist 
candidate in their prefectural district and may or may not have (but may be 
assumed to have) voted Communist in both polls rose from 551,915 in 1959 to 
1,123,902 in 1962. 

The Chinese Communists hailed the 1962 elections as a victory for Communist 
and “progressive” forces over the forces of reaction. The entire Japanese press 
disputed this assertion. While agreeing that the Communists had certainly had 
considerable success and that the Communist threat to Japanese security was still 
far from being eliminated, the press set about a serious analysis of the reasons 
for it. Most conservative journalists ascribed the Communists’ success to their 
adoption during the election campaign of methods previously used only by demo- 
cratic parties. The Party bought space in “bourgeois” newspapers and ran full- 
page advertisements expounding its program. It was careful to exclude from 
these advertisements the more radical of its tenets and was thereby able to present 
itself to the electorate as a party of reform, attacking only the negative features 
of Japanese political life and calling for a general rise in the living standards 
of the people and the development of democracy. Considerable use was also made 
of such visual media as films. 

Kiyoaki Murata, writing in the Japan Times, concluded his analysis with the 
following warning. The Communist flying squads which carried out the 1962 elec- 
tion campaign have not been disbanded, but are now engaged in preparing for 
the 1963 elections to the lower house. The Communists have undoubtedly gained 
considerable experience, which they will exploit in future election campaigns. To 
speak of a Communist victory in the July elections is ridiculous, but the future 
may well hold something more unpleasant than many Japanese politicians,view- 
ing the situation through rose-tinted spectacles, wish to believe.® 

Apart from the activities of the Japanese Communists themselves, inter- 
ference by Communist China and the Soviet Union may become mote evident. 
This, in turn, may lead to an intensification of radical tendencies in pro-Com- 
munist circles, but, on the other hand, weaken the influence of Japanese Com- 
munists and socialists in conservative circles, which already regard such inter- 
ference as quite unacceptable. 

The danger of Japan’s leaving the Western camp is still far from being elimi- 
nated. Much depends on the economic state of the country, and this in turn 





2 Ibid., July 18, 1962. 


depends on the course of events in the West, particularly Western Europe. No 
less important is the policy to be followed in tbe future by Communist countries 
toward Japan. So far, both Peking and Moscow have tried to lure Japan into the 
Communist bloc and add it to the “achievements of the socialist camp,” At 
present, however, the prerequisites for this simply do not exist in Japan and, 
despite the strengthening of radical forces in the last few years, conseryative 
elements among the population are still strong enough to withstand all attacks 
from this quarter. 

The situation would be very different if the Communist bloc were to decide 
to treat Japan in the same manner as it is treating most of the other countries 
in Asia. If, for instance, the Soviet Union abandoned its intentions of attracting 
Japan into the “socialist camp” and decided to aim at neutralizing her, it toight 
soon achieve appreciable results. At all events, it would considerably complicate 
the position of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party, the more so because Aisa! 
Japanese are convinced that Japan cannot be won over and that no one ould 
ever attempt to do so. There are signs, however, that Moscow is seriously 
considering such a policy. 


I2 





Jazz in the Soviet Union 
V. ZAVALISHIN 


In the following article, Mr. Zavalishin briefly reviews the position of jazz in the 
Soviet Union and the official attitudes adopted toward it during the Soviet period, con- 
cluding with some comments upon the recent visit by the Benny Goodman band to the 
USSR. While not wishing to take up any definite position on the subject of jazz as 
“such, we publish the article as dealing with a phenomenon which attracts much attention 
in the Soviet Union, particularly among the younger generation. 


Among Soviet writings on the subject of jazz, we may find the following 
characterization: 

Jazz is a negro orchid in the buttonhole of the technical civilization of ourage. .. . 

It is a tropical flower, whose forefathers were transported—in the holds of slave 
ships—to the southern states of America and there, after unexpected transformations 
and changes, burst forth in quite new forms of popular music. Jazz has taken root 
in the modern streamlined automobile and has been so successful in fitting in with 
the mechanical rhythm and accelerated movement that it has itself, so to speak, 
become a part of that rhythm, a rhythmic pattern, an ornamental decoration of 
ever-incréasing speeds. 

So wrote the Soviet musicologist Alshvang as far back as 1929 in his book 
on jazz music. “In the rhythm of jazz music,” continued Alshvang, “across the 
impressionistically caught clash and clang of a modern city, can be felt the primi- 
tive breathing of jungles, the sounds of wind and storm.”! 

In the fact that jazz music combines melody with marked rhythm, Alshvang 
saw the reason for the unusual popularity of this type of music in the modern 
world. The main thing about jazz—and this Alshvang regarded as the secret of 
its magnetism—is that it expresses the “bared emotions and spiritual movements 
of men who do not wish to be lost in the concrete, stone and iron labyrinth of a 
modern city, just as once they did not wish to be lost in jungles full of danger 
and terror.” ? 

Alshvang’s conception of jazz as “a fusion of the savage and the primitive 
with the most modern” is, of course, nothing new.) What interests us here is 
that it was these features of jazz which, in his view, were destined to make it 
virtually the most popular and widespread form of music in, the Soviet Union. 
He believed that a highly original form of jazz would arise as a result of a char- 
acteristically Russian adaptation of jazz rhythms, of which he saw signs in the com- 
positions of Igor Stravinsky and Sergei Prokofiev. 

This view may be compared with some of Stravinsky’s remarks on the sub- 
ject of jazz made in the course of an interview with Robert Craft: 





1 A. Alshvang, Problemy dzbazovoi muzyki (Problems of Jazz Music), Leningrad, 1929, p. 8. 
2 Thid., p. 11. 
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Jazzisa different fraternity altogether,a wholly different kind of music-making... .. 
‘The point of interest is instrumental virtuosity, instrumental personality; not melody, 
not harmony, and certainly not rhythm. Rhythm doesn’t really exist because no 
rhythmic proportion or relaxation exists... 

Has jazz influenced me? Jazz patterns and especially jazz instrumental combina- 
tions did influence me forty years ago, of course, but not the idea of jazz. As I say, 
that is another world. I don’t follow it, but I respect it. It can be an art of very 
touching dignity, as it is at New Orleans jazz funerals. And, at its rare best, it is 
certainly the best musical entertainment in the United States.? 


Jazz has also exercised a certain influence on some Soviet composers. For 
instance, in his jazz composition “The Slave Ship,” based on the poem of the 
same name by Heine, S. N. Vasilenko has, in his own words, “gone back to the 
sources of jazz music, seeing in them not only Jashes of sensual passion but also 
the craving of the slave for freedom.” Dmitry Shostakovich has written a “Suite 
for Jazz” which shows, in the masterly performance of it given by Knushevitsky’s 
band, that this sort of music can be art of a high order. The jazz influence is also 
felt in those compositions of Prokofiev which were written after his return to 
the USSR. 


According to Alshvang, the Soviet Union, a country of patriarchal agriculture 
and folksongs of ancient origin, was entering on the path of intensive industri- 
alization and g-afting onto itself a technical civilization; the Russia of the thirties 
was faced with the prospect of leaving its “encient cart and climbing into a 
modern American automobile,” so that the general Soviet urge to catch up with 
the tempo of American life, Alshvang thought, would give rise to general Soviet 
interest in the-rhythms of jazz music. It would be assured of the warmest welcome 
from the Soviet man-in-the-street, who had been forced to make a rapid jump from 
the medieval past into the twentieth century. 


At the time, Alshvang’s meditations on jazz in Russia brought an ironic smile 
to the lips of the lovers of music other than jazz and aroused the displeasure of 
Communist propaganda, which has been suspicious of jazz for many years: “con- 
vulsions instead of music,” “the music of putrescent capitalism,” “sexual perver- 
sion in sound,” “music of an epoch of corruption and decadence,” “musical 
decadence in a hysterical form”—these are a few descriptions of jazz taken at 
random from Soviet newspapers and journals between 1930 and 1953. But this 
insistent agitation against jazz has no effect on the Russian man-in-the-street whom 
Alshvang.had in mind. Jazz has by now become one of the most popular and 
widespread forms of music in the Soviet Union, in spite of all obstacles and 
limitations. There are those who dispute this, daiming that some young people 
in the USSR still admire music other than jazz and regard jazz as a violation of 
general musical principles and canons, while others consider it to be a “symptom 
of the decay of the bourgeois world.” Although they may be right, the fact 
remains that the number of jazz enthusiasts in the Soviet Union is clearly greater 


x 





3 Horizon, Vol. 1, No. 1, New York, September 1958, p. 132. 
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than that of its opponents. One of the most sincere writers in the USSR, Yury 
Kazakov, is not afraid to refer to the popularity of jazz. In a story entitled “There 
' Goes the Dog,” he writes: 


The driver looked round and his face took on an expression of indecision. Then 
he carefully put out his hand and switched on the radio. It blared out and scared 
him, so he turned it down and began to wander over the air, picking up one station, 
another and then a third, but they were all either mumbling foreign voices or folk ' 
instruments, which he appeared not to want. Finally, out of the noise arose the faint 
sound of jazz... and he even smiled with delight.4 


In another of his stories, “Autumn in the Oak Woods,” Kazakov refers again 
to jazz: 
I was looking for music among the crackling and mumbling of the announcers. 
I knew that there should be some and I found it. . . . I started, because I recognized 
the melody at the first note. ... When I feel happy or, on the contrary, miserable, I 
always remember this jazz melody. It is foreign to me, but some secret thought 
comes out in it and I can’t decide whether it is sad or joyful.5 


In 1961, Kazakov was once asked why in nearly every one of his stories his 
characters or he himself started talking about jazz. He replied that it was not his 
fault that large numbers of young people in the Soviet Union were in the grip 
of “jazz fever,” which has been in existence for decades. 


As early as 1912, N. Kulbin, a theorist of Russian modernism, foretold a great 
future for the “musical flowers of the southern United States” from which jazz 
developed a few years later. When American jazz had a tremendous success in 
France in 1918, at the Casino de Paris, great interest was aroused in it in Russia, 
which was then in the throes of civil war. Between 1924 and 1929, the first jazz 
bands began to appear in the USSR; the most famous was that of Leonid Utesov, 
which is still in existence, and a very good band was organized in Leningrad by 
‘Yakov Skomorovsky. In the late twenties and early thirties, the bands of T'sfas- 
man, the Pokras brothers, Ignatev, Boris Kireev and Knushevitsky, who directed 
the RSFSR state jazz orchestra, were formed. 


About this time, several original Soviet jazz songs also appeared, such as 
“Waves, Tender and Peaceful,” with words and music by Mikhail Kuzmin, 
which was played by Boris Kireev’s band, and “Ships Departing to Distant 
Lands,” words by Sergei Mikhalkov, which was popularized by Ignatev’s band. 
These and other songs even now might create a favorable impression in America, 
especially if the words were given in a suitable English translation. 


Nevertheless, from the middle of the thirties, Soviet jazz began to decline, 
according to critics such as Yury Dmitriev and V. Konen. Jazz bands were pushed 
into the background by so-called “theater jazz” bands, and true jazz was crossed 
with old-fashioned operetta music. Russian folksongs were very often taken in 





4 Znamya, 1961, No. 9, p. 109. 
3 Ibid., p. 123. 
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their most primitive forms and worked over in the jazz manner, thus acquiring 
a flavor of cheap sentimentality and banal sweetness. This ersatz jazz aroused the ` 
hostility of those who were acquainted with American and other jazz of non- 
Communist origin through the radio and gramophone records. (Soviet sailors, 
of course, eagerly bring hme as contraband arything which is in short supply 
in the USSR and is sold frgely and comparatively cheaply outside the Communist 
world. Jazz gramophone records are particularly sought after—even by the crew of 
the “Baltika,” which brought Khrushchev to the USA. According to the Soviet 
press, there is a great demand for such records or the Soviet black market. Home- 
made records produced y enterprising private operators from recordings of 
foreign jazz broadcasts hafe also found a ready sale.) 


After Soviet troops occupied part of Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, 
Soviet interest in jazz was rekindled. It was then found that the Soviet bands, 
which had been isolated from the West in accordance with the line taken by Party 
policies during the ten years between 1929 and 1939, were far behind Polish 
bands and those of the Baltic countries, which hed had free contact with the non- 
Communist world. After Stalin’s death, Communist propaganda ceased the“‘cold’— 
sometimes “hot”—war against jazz. In 1955, an article entitled “The Legend and 
the Truth About Jazz” appeared in the jounal Sovetskaya muzyka. The author, 
V. Konen, saw nothing bad in the popularity cf jazz in the Soviet Union, but 
recommended jazz lovers to turn their attention -0 its better features.® After this, 
circles of jazz lovers began to spring up, at first ir Moscow and the large seaports, 
then in the provinces, and it was this that made possible the phenomenal success 
enjoyed by Benny Goodman’s jazz band during its recent tour in the Soviet 
Union. , ` 

* 

In an article on this band, published in the newspaper Sovetskaya kultura, Yury 
Dmitriev wrote that the tour would give Russian jazz groups—of which he con- 
sidered the best to be those of L. Utesov, Y. Silentev, E. Rozner, E: Lundstrem, 
R. Merkulov and B. Rensky, although to these should perhaps be added K. 
Orbelyan’s Armenian and R. Gadzhiev’s Azerbaidzhani groups—the opportunity 
of compating themselves with their foreign “brothers.” At the same time, Dmit- 
riev cautiously hinted that the comparison would not be to the advantage of the 
Russian bands.” Benny Goodman’s tour did, ir. fact, show the|Russians what 
American jazz musicians have achieved and convinced them of the backwardness, 
even primitiveness, of their own bands, though some Soviet jazz circles had main- 
tained even before Goodman’s visit that they were floundering hopelessly in the 


past. 
Soon after the Americans’ tour, performances were given by five Soviet jazz 


bands—those of Utesov, Rozner, Lundstrem, Orbzlyan and Gadzhiev—in Mostow 
parks and gardens. The repertoire and style of Lundstrem’s band are nearest to 











§ Sosetskaya muzyka, 1955, No. 9, pp. 22—31. 
7 Sovetskaya kulinra, June 2, 1962. 
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those of American bands and it received the warmest reception. Goodman’s 
visit helped Lundstrem to model himself more freely and confidently on modern 
American jazz. Rozner and Gadzhiev have also made attempts, not without suc- 
cess, to modernize their repertoire with the discovery, or rather rediscovety, of 
the best examoles of American jazz. 


Although Goodman’s jazz may be somewhat old-fashioned, Soviet jazz musi- 
cians and organizers believe that this does not detract from the value of his visit 
to the USSR, because if Soviet bands belong to the day before yesterday and 
Goodman’s jazz is yesterday’s, it serves as a bridge from the distant past to the 
present. Soviet jazzmen are, in fact, following the example of the free world 
in reforming their bands and modernizing their technique. 


The songs of Benny Goodman’s vocalist, Joya Sherrill, also raised the ques- 
tion of Russian translations of jazz songs. Up to the mid-thirties, these translations 
were usually skillfully done by outstanding poets; some particularly good work 
was done by Vadim Shershenevich and the recently deceased Anatoly Mariengof, 
who both considered that American jazz songs, where rhythm and melody are 
so originally combined, would, in translation, imbue Russian song with a new 
spirit and widen the horizons of Russian poetry. Some time later, such gifted 
poets as Leonid Martynov, Sergei Mikhalkov and Mikhail Matusovsky became 
interested in translating jazz songs, but eventually all three ceased their experi- 
ments in this field, partly as a result of the one-time lack of an outlet for jazz, but 
also because of the growing parochialism and primitiveness of Soviet bands. 
Moreover, the Communist censorship was hypercritical of songs in the jazz reper- 
toire: a song about a cow which was all skin and bones could only be regarded 
as “politically harmful” during a chronic meat shortage in the Soviet Union. The 
song used to be sung by the well-known comic singer, Vasily Gushinsky, to the 
great enjoyment of the audience. When the Soviet poet-translators, and the young 
ones in particular, heard Joya Sherrill sing with a jazz band, they realized how 
neglected the art of Russian translation had become. If contact with American 
and other non-Communist jazz really is taken up in the Soviet Union, Russian 
translations of new jazz songs will certainly be made. This is the more probable 
since there are gifted young translators and poets, such as Ilya Frenkel, among 
Soviet jazz lovers. 


Although her singing was highly appreciated; Joya Sherrill was whistled twice, 
once in Georgia and once in the RSFSR, when she tried to sing “Katyusha” in 
Russian. In attempting to explain the reason for this slight contretemps, we need 
not attach too much importance to the possibility of anti-Russian feeling: the 
fact that Miss Sherrill was whistled by Russians as well as by Georgians shows 
that the latter were not inspired by national feelings alone. Nor was it the fact 
that Miss Sherrill sang with a heavy accent, as Jzvestia admitted in its comments 
upon the incident. The tune was somewhat vulgarized, and Jzvestia’s reaction was 
as follows: 
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` This song is dear to the hearts not only of Soviet people. ...The Moscow 
audience whistled because “Katyusha,” as sung by Joya Sherrill, ‘sounded like a 
coarse imitation. This song about a girl’s pure love for a young! man and for her 
native country was performed in a vulgar music-hall fashion, and this was, to say 
the least of it, singularly tactless.§ 


In this way, [zvestia took under its wing not oaly this but also other sentimental 
songs which are losing their former popularity, and here may be a key to the real 
reason for Miss Sherrill’s lack of success on this occasion. It i is not without 
significance thet the Soviet film actress and sfager L. Gurchehko, who is re- 
membered for her part in the film Carnival Night, which was criticized by the 
Party, introduces an element of healthy irony into her singing of “Katyusha” 
and “Moscow Nights,” as if ridiculing the sentimentality of suck songs. She too 
has been attacked in the press for this, but has been received with equal enthusiasm 
in the RSFSR, the Ukraine and Georgia. The po:nt would appear to be, therefore, 
that the negative reaction of Miss Sherrill’s young Soviet listeners was due to the 
fact they objected to such a song’s being sung by an American as a typical Russian 
“lyric.” If one takes this standpoint, it becomes less surpris-ng that Soviet 
artistes and musicians in the USA should smile ironically and shrug their shoulders 
when told of the success of American jazz bands with Solovev-Sedoy’ s “Moscow 
Nights.” For Soviet youth, songs that have become the staple fare of Spviet 
vaudeville and foreign restaurants with Russian programs are merely imitations 
of the real thing. What is wanted are new songs, or a fresh ae to old ones. 





Whatever grim years may come, 
From you, o fields, 
and you, o forests dense, 
Wil come to us new talents 
—And this forever, 
like Russia itself} l 
wrote Evgeny Evtushenko. If, instead of “Kacyusha,” Joya Skerrill had sung 
Evtushenko’s “O Willow, Willow,” or “Whc are you with the melancholy 
gaze?” (by Andrei Voznesensky), she could hawe been sure of rene a|very 
warm reception from a Soviet audience. 


It should be noted that Miss Sherrill’s Soviet audience gave hzr a much more 
favorable reception after Jzvestia had expressed its disapproval of her singing. 
In general, it may be said that young people in the USSR saw in the /zvestia 
article a fresh attempt to bridle jazz, quite apart from the questicn of jazzing up 
folksongs. This is borne out by the criticism. of Gadzhiev’s; a 
Fantasy,” which the composer played with his own band. It is not so surprising, 
therefore, that amid the enthusiastic receptior offered to Berny Goodman’s 
band by young Soviet jazz fans, Party officials sat in silence like statues) and 
refrained from applauding. 





8 Tzvestia, July 6, 1962. 
® E, Evtushenko, Yabloko : Nosaya kmga stikbov (The Appl=: A New Book of Vert), Moscow, /1960, 
p- 18. 
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Goodman’s visit touched off an urge to modernize Soviet jazz, but it is diffi- 
cult to say what paths it will take. It is also an open question whether other jazz 
bands of non-Communist origin will be allowed behind the Iron Curtain. Khrush- 
chev himself, although he was present at one of Benny Goodman’s concerts on 
May 30, 1962, let it be known later that he is no jazz fan.1° 


Young Soviet musicians who aspire to play in jazz bands try to get work on 
long-distance ships, not necessarily as musicians but as ordinary members of the 
crew or even kitchen hands, their purpose being to gain experience of foreign 
jazz in the ports of call. It is a fact that the capable young player, with a good ear 
anda good musical memory, who returns from such a voyage has a better chance 
of joining a jazz band in the Soviet Union than his rivals who have heard foreign 
jazz only over the radio and on records. It is the cherished dream of many young 
Soviet jazzmen to acquire experience in American bands. Whether the cultural 
. exchange officials on both sides would consider this possible and necessary is an 
open question. If the freedom of Soviet citizens to travel abroad were not 
curtailed for political reasons, young Soviet jazz enthusiasts would realize their 
dreams by their own efforts. 


10 Novoye russkoye slovo, New York, July 6, 1962. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Culture 


Secret Scientists Turn Hero 


Soviet literature has recently taken up a theme which, for Soviet literature, 
is quite new, namely, Soviet scientists and sec-et installations. Although there 
are such places in every state, the efforts made to keep even th2 smallest detail 
about them and the veople working i in them frcm becoming public are nowhere 
so great as in the Soviet Union. The number o7 such installations has grown in 
recent years with the intensification of Soviet research into the construction of 
rockets. At the same time, efforts to create an impenetrable wall between the people 
working on these projects and the outside world have been redoubled.| The 
Central Authority for Literary Affairs and Publishing, which is the main organ 

- through which the state controls the press, has for a long time had the strictest 
orders to prevent even the most oblique reference in print to persons and installa- 
tions the facts concerning which constitute a staze secret. Neither have writers or 
journalists had the opportunity of acquainting themselves with secret matters. 


The ban was lifted for the first time in Jely 1962 in connection with the ` 
appearance in issue No. 7 of Novy mir of a story by I. Grekova entitled “Beyond 
the Checkpoint,” which describes a group of people engaged on secret work, 
their way of life and special working conditions. Although described as a short 
story, the work is more of a documentary sketch, though written with t 
skill; purely literary devices are used and thete are psychological nen De 
The documentary aspect is revealed in the very >pening of the story: 


A large area of waste land on the edge of a a city. The streetcar terminus. 
Impossible to go further—the line does a full circle . 


A slippery, clayey track, battered to pieces by EEA leads fom the streetcar 
line to the waste area. Muddy, yellow water in deep ruts. The track goes to a |large 
brick building behind a high wall, also of brick. Along the top of the wall arẹ two 
rows of barbed wire. Big iron gates; standing at them—a sentry in a wet canvas 
raincoat.+ 


The reader is taken into the building, which houses many laboratories and 
rooms with complicated machines—at first sight the ordinary appurtenances) of a 
scientific research institute, but a revealing detal is given: l 


A picture, in a black frame, of a young man: “On the ..th October, k pns 
Volodya Savitsky died tragically while carrying out his official duties, The joyful 


memory of our comrade will remain forever in our hearts.” 


1 Novy mir, 1952, No. 7, p. 110. 
2 Thid., p. 123. 
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Reference is made to another worker who lost his sight during some tests 
and survived only by accident. Thus, the specialized nature of the establishment 
is conveyed, although rather sparingly. Of course, the authoress had no oppor- 
tunity to give more details on the nature of the work; in any case, this was not 
part of her plan, which is primarily to show the people who are cut off from the 
world by the brick wall surmounted by barbed wire. They have all given up their 
real names and use nicknames like “Vovka the Critic,” “Zhenka the Lyricist,” 
“Ruin,” “Megaton,” “The Chief” and Clara “Three Cakes at a Time.” These 
nicknames indicate not only friendship or settled relations, but also a desire for 
safety: using a code, it is easier not to say more than one should. 


The characters of these people are drawn with great conscientiousness by 
the authoress. They waste little time on words: 


1 


Clarity, laconism, rhythm. A phrase was put together from words like a clever 
mechanism from parts.3 


Here is a portrait of one of the female scientists: : 


She is small and thin, with a.. .lusterless, ashy face; her eyes, hair and eye- 
brows all seem to be the same color. 


„— Tn science, Zinka is one of the most gifted, perhaps the most gifted after Vovka 
the Clever and Megaton. No one can devise, set up and prepare a test better than she. 
In a quilted jacket and trousers, with big rubber boots smeared up to the knees ın 
mud, Zinka feels cold and blows into her little hands, which are protected by tiny 
mittens. Yet she is tougher than all the men.4 


-The director of research, an old professor, is an academician of “solid eru- 
dition”: 

What did he not know! Apart from normal, prosaic knowledge, there were piles 
of extraneous, even inappropriate, information in his head. For instance, he knew 
by heart the days on which Easter would occur for a whole century ahead. Apropos 
of a newspaper article on the presidential elections in America, he could recite in 
order the names of all the presidents from George Washington to the present.. 


He knew by heart all the brands of champagne and cognac and the detailed history 
of each sort.5 


He has, of course, the most extensive knowledge in his own field; makes 
unexpected observations; and answers a specific question with his view of distant 
prospects. His way of speaking is described thus: 


` The way the Chief spoke was worth anything. It was full of violent, rasping 
shouts. He would accent his words with a shout, and in the most unexpected places, 
for instance on prepositions. He did not even need a vowel to stress. “VI he 
would shout, “KI” and everything would be clear.® 





3 Ibid., p. 113. 
4 Thid., p. 114. 
5 Tbid., p. 120. 
8 Thid. 
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Although the lives of these people are dedicated to concentrated thought, 
they are not fanatics. They follow events in the outside world and are completely 
free in their opinions: their conversations touch on creative freedom, abstract 
art and other questions. One of the scientists wno is interested in literature, says: 


Young people feel that today some ‘other sort of art is needed, and that ear 
n. 


does not consist [only] in rereading, or even translating, Ronsard; and Villo 


His colleague makes the following proposal: ! 


I propose going to Ehrenburg and asking him: What is the second cosmic 
speed? He’s sure not to know. I’ve nothing against him, let him write: but he 


shouldn’t sniff at us. Culture l8 


| 
At home, the director himself paints pictures which resemble abstract art: 


He painted without restraint, luxuriantly, tastelessly and enigmatically 
instance, he would paint a naked, bright pink nymph astride a gun and a witch in| 
propelled mortar with flame pouring out of the jets.’ 


For 
a jet- 


A very importan: point is that there is not a single reference to the Party or 
to the regime, nor is the common life of the times depicted anywhere in the 


Å 


story. On the notice board, there is an invitation to join the chess club; the 


only 


poster on the laboratory wall proclaims the usefulness of opening a savings 


account. On one occasion the constitution is mentioned, but in a ironic 


way. 


Thus, the collective of scientists is isolated from time and external circumstances, 
probably because they are so in/reality and noz because of limitations imposed 


_by the authoress. 


The academician is visited by a journalist interested in the prospects for space 


travel. During the interview, the scientist suddenly falls into meditation 
starts speaking of something else, very quietly: - 


and 


Í - 
Yes. There is a lot of change. The world is becoming unrecognizable. But|isn’t 
there something else which is more amazing? Not what changes, but that which is 


eternal. Man and his needs... Humanity... Love. t° 


The old academician talks of the everlasting, unchanging word, not of social. 


questions or the New Man. The aspect he assimes during the. interview 
the journalist seems very true to life: ; 


And while he spoke so quietly, for some -eason you could understand 
A tired, very old, very unhappy man was now sitting at the table.-+ 


with 


him. 


A poem printed at the end of the story anc supposed to haye been written 
by Zhenka the Lyricist speaks of the tremendous, albeit anonymous, importance 


of these people: 





7 Ibid., p. 117. 
8 Thid. 

° Thid., p. 121. 
10 Tbid., p. 126. - ` ] 
11 Tbid. 
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No one and everything. Your exploits are nameless. 
You are too many. You cannot be named. 
Impossible. You will not be shown on the screen. 
No poets will sing of you. 

And do they know of you, the poets, 

Who you are and what you are like — 
Philosophers, jokers, ascetics, 

Sheltered from the world by a checkpoint? 

And do these poets know who you are 

And how bitter, rough and harsh 

Is your hard, cruel mental work — 

Crueller than physical labor?12 


* 


A new novel by Daniil Granin, entitled “Going Into the Storm,” the first 
three parts of which were. published in the August and September issues of 
Znamya, describes a group of scientists who are working on problems of the 
Harth’s electrical field. One of Granin’s main characters resembles Grekova’s 
academician: he too is an old scientist—a former Prince Golitsyn and a highly 
cultured man. He checks sharply a young postgraduate student who remarks in 
conversation that certain philosophers maintained that the tree of life is always 
green. Golitsyn immediately asks: 

“As a matter of fact, which philosopher was it?” 

“One of the ancients.” 

“One of the ancients! Yes, of course, everyone before the Revolution is ancient 
for him. For your information, it was Goethe. He was an ancient poet and he wrote 

a play called Faust. Mephistopheles speaks those words in an attempt to raise doubt 

in Faust’s mind. .,.But Faust was a scholar, and not a postgraduate student. One 

might say—an academician.”’13 

Granin’s novel takes a much wider view of life than the aforementioned 
story and touches on the true facts of Soviet life, but only insofar as they concern 
the characters directly. For example, it is remarked that Golitsyn even today 
sometimes feels terror—a result of the period of the purges: 


In recent years, Golitsyn had been growing more and more painfully aware of 
the timidity of his own thought. This was not a matter of age. The changes which 
had been taking place in the country after the Twentieth Congress had affected the 
Institute also: it was possible to extend the field of research, to recruit new staff 
and to censure work on allied subjects. But Golitsyn was still unable to relax. It 
was strange that now, when there was nothing hampering him, he had begun to 
feel a sort of constraint.14 


This constraint is mentioned in order to emphasize how terror, once it has 
entered a person, binds him and sets him apart from young people who have 
never known “the times when one had to keep quiet; when it was often impossible 
to say what one thought; and when the outcome of scientific discussions was 

13 Thid., p. 130-31. 


18 Znamya, 1962, No. 8, pp. 9—10. 
1 Thid., pp. 34—35. 
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decided beforenand by an order from somewhere.” There are further references 
to the dark past: 


People who had been rehabilitated returned one after the otner to the plant; 
what they had to tell was incomprehensible and terrible. The names of people whom 
Krylov had been accustomed from childhood to consider as enerries of the people 
were mentioned more and more often, with respect and without caution. Tulin 
suddenly told him how his father had been expelled from the Party in 1937 and 
exiled and how Gatenyan’s brother had been ccndemned as a spy for four foreign 
states; cases of injustice and tragedy which hac been kept secret .in many families 
were brought into the open.15 
‘These two young scientists, Krylov and Tulin, who are doing research on 

certain cosmic phenomena, differ greatly: Krylov is a selfless enthusiast, trying 
to keep to a straight path in life, rejecting any deal with his conscience and often 
suffering defeat as a result of his straightforwardness. Tulin, on the other hand, 
although he too is completely immersed in his idea, acts with caution. Although 
he is by nature courageous and in spite of his successes, he sometimes yields a 
position he has taken, explaining his compromise by the desire to reach the set 
aim more quickly and easily. 


Among the secondary characters are scientists who are cateerists, others who 
are timeservers, people who count only on ma-erial wellbeing nd others with 
bad consciences. Those for whom scientific problems are of more importance 
than social ones argue about the value of variots discoveries: | 


“Geniuses are out of date. Geniuses in science are the same as sailing ships in the 
navy. Romanticism of the Past! Nowadays eve-yone pitches in together and any 
problem can be solved . 

“Iam sure that quantum mechanics has reached a dead end... . De Broglie i is not 
a child. If he was a duke, so what, does it mear. you can ignore Eim? No, Serega, 
he may be a duke, but quantum mechanics is incapable . . .””28 


An old academician, Dankevich, who is nicknamed “Dan,” | is a physicist, 
but defends the importance of the spiritual woc-ld: 


“What, in your opinion, distinguishes people from animals? ‘Atomic energy? 
The telephone? I would say—morality, imagina-ion, ideals. Men’s souls won’t be 
improved because you and I are studying the Ea-th’s electrical field. The cyclotron, 
just think! Oh, and they’ve discovered another elementary particie—and there are 
ten more. Tke world cannot consist of numbers. Do not confuse what is useless 
with what is unnecessary. Useless things are often the most needed. You hear those 
birds singing?” 

People were not afraid to argue with him, he cvercame them with his intelligence 
and logic, not with power and authority.” 


The fact that the author of the novel is himself a qualified engineer saves the 
work from technical solecisms and enables him tc discuss the principles on which 
scientists in the given field are working. The novel shows the need for complete 

18 Thid., p. 63. 


18 Thid., p. 79. 
17 Thid., p. 89. 
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freedom of scientific thought, which should not be subordinate to any decree 
from above or hampered by administrative plans and dates. Dankevich shows 
himself an ardent defender of this freedom during a discussion in council on his 
group’s work: 


At first Dan refused to answer the question about even approximate dates for 
the completion of the work; then he began in a biting manner to ridicule those who 
were asking the question. He might manage to finish it in a few decades, [he said,] 
or tomorrow, or perhaps not at all in his lifetime, which would not disturb him in 
the least, since he was sure that... working only for the next day and avoiding 
tisky projects likely to take decades was like poaching. This approach would not 
produce any T'siolkovskys.18 


He goes on to maintain that science should not be subject to economic plans: 


“What is the point of your research?” asked the journalist. 

“We are trying to obtain scientific results.” 

“What will that give to our technology?” 

“Nothing at all, nothing,” said Dankevich. “If you want us to increase the 
output of pig iron, that’s what we are not doing.’’!9 


Another scientist, Anikeev, attacks the “accursed habit in science of living 
only for present cares.” He gets angry because he has to prove such an elementary 
truth: 


With a meaningful look at EP [the chairman of the council], he said: 

“The Lord God himself did not foresee all the consequences of creating man- 
kind .' 

Dankevich came to Anikeev’s support: 

“In science, problems cannot be solved by voting. What has a majority to do 
with such questions? There are always more simpletons, nature is made that way.” 

“Do you consider that simpletons are in a majority in the Institute, or what?” 
asked Lagunov, turning crimson. 

“Yes, yes, please explain,” said the journalist. 


“T don’t care what you write. . .’’20 


Close contact is established between these independent old men and the 
young scientists, who refuse to acknowledge bureaucracy and worthless author- 
ities, who feel no terror and act independently of directives issuing even from 
very high authorities. An instance of the refusal to concur with accepted opinion 
occurs when Richard, a young scientist, visits an art exhibition: 

In the spring, they had been to an exhibition of Polish art. There were arguments 
going on near the abstractionist pictures. Of course, Richard interfered immediately, 

` maintaining that realism and the peredvizhniki®! were old fashioned. Naturally, 
orthodox viewers jumped on him and asked him to explain what these circles and 
blots depicted, and he, of course, replied that they didn’t mean anything, that you 
had to educate yourself to an understanding of modern art. It was impossible to 


18 Thid., 1962, No. 9, p. 74. 

19 Thid. 

20 Thid., p. 75. 

*1 See Builetin, 1961, No. 5, p. 4. 
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convey music in words; just try, he said, to explain what color 1s to a blind man. 
This painting reflected the new physics — for an atom there was no diference between 
a chair and a stool, the world had become richer and more complicated. “What 
about Repin?” they shouted at him. “Your Repin is as outdated as a pone stove!” 
he shouted back. 


He quite enjoyed creating a scandal with such troglodytes.?# 


When they have left the museum and his girl =tiend timidly confesses that she 
did not understand anything, the reason for his sttitude becomes ‘lear: 
“I didn’t either,” said Richard. a : 
“Why did you defend them?” 
“Revolt! Why should they keep them down? Let me sort Gies out for myself.” 23 


Like Grekova’s story, Granin’s novel stresses that the nature of man does 
not change, in spite of the atomic age and the direct participation of the characters 
in the latest scientific achievements. Here is a remark about a female laboratory 
worker, Zhenya: 


She found satisfaction in asserting to her fendi “There is no real love; we are 
children of the atomic age, we are free of illusions.” But one by one her friends fell 
in love head over heels, wept and suffered in spite of the atomic aze, and she was 


secretly envious.24 
In another place, Krylov is suddenly aces dy the transitoriness of things: 


He heard the neighbor’s boy ask his mother, ‘““Who is Stalin?’”’, and was surprised 
at how quickly everything Passes. Would there really come a time, ‘The asked himself, ] 
when people would find it difficult to remember in which century all this had 
happened ??5 


Clearly it is not simply a matter of Stalin’s memory—he cannot be removed 
from history; what the author has in mind is:tkat life cannot be subordinated 
to politics for ever, as it is in the Soviet Union. Without the emancipation of 
scientific thought, the brilliant successes of Soviet scientists in space research 
would not have been possible. The works which have been discussed show the 
falsity of Party assertions that these and other technological successes are the 
fruits of the existing social system: the descriptioa of scientists given in the two 
works indicates that an atmosphere of true creazive activity produces an inde- 
pendent attitude of mind which has nothing in common with the New Man of 
Communist society, who is planned in the new Party Program. The draft 
made by the Party dogmatists is being crossed ouz bit by bit. 

As for the reasons behind the partial lifting of the veil’ of secrecy around 
Soviet scientific research, it may be that a certain cesire is being felt to reestablish 
the truth by permitting semi-codified narratives cn those who have contributed 
most to the successes. In comparison with these people, the renowned Soviet 
cosmonauts are only minor technicians. l 
a A, Gaev 

22 Znamya, 1962, No. 9, p. 90. 

23 Thid. l | 

34 oid. 

25 Thid., p. 85. 
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Military Affairs 
The Economic and Military Division of the USSR 


The following article was written some time before the Party Central Committee’s 
plenary session of November this year, and for this reason does not comment upon 
the proposed new industrial division of the USSR. Nevertheless, the article acquires 
an additional topicality from these proposals as dealing with the military and economic 
background against which they will be carried out. 


From reports which began to appear in the Soviet press in the second half 
of 1961, it is clear that more than one year ago the USSR was divided into new 
economic regions. Up to the end of 1961, however, these réports were limited 
to passing references to the setting up of certain “councils for coordination and 
planning” for several “enlarged economic regions.”’! Finally, on February 23, 
1962, Pravda published details of the new regions, with their names, physical 
extent and limits. The Pravda report gives no indication as to whether the new 
economic division of the country was carried out on the orders of the Council 
of Ministers, the State Planning Commission or some other body, nor does it say 
exactly when in 1961 it took place. 

The report is in the form of a reply by the editors of Pravda to readers’ letters 
supposedly asking for details of the new economic division. A leading article in 
the same issue of the paper and an article by Deputy Chairman of the Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR P. Lomako entitled “The Councils for Coor- 
dination and Planning Have Started Work,” also give a fairly clear idea of the 
purpose of the new division and the coordinating and planning bodies in the 
enlarged economic regions. 

Lomako explained their purpose with a reference to Khrushchev’s speech at 
the Twenty-Second Congress: . 


Matters must be so arranged and planned that strict proportionality is observed 
in the development of all branches of the national economy... and reserves are 
mote fully used. In the Central Committee report to the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress, Comrade N. S. Khrushchev stressed that the recently formed economic 
regions and the councils which have been set up in them for coordinating and 
planning the work of the sovnarkhozes are called upon to play an important part. 


Thus, the new regions are not merely concepts of economic geography, but 
practical economic units, each of which comprises several of the administrative 
tegions headed by sovnarkhozes which were formed when the apparatus for in- 
dustrial management was reorganized in 1957. On that occasion, control ofa partic- 
ular branch of industry by a ministry was replaced by control of economic regions 
by means of sovnarkhozes, which numbered 108. These have now been grouped 
in 19 major regions, which, however, do not as yet constitute administrative 





1 Sosetskaya Lateiya, August 5, 1961; Sovetskaya Rossiya, November 21, 1961, and December 19, 
1961; Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, September 6, 1961, and September 11, 1961. : 
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units. Each one is headed by a council concerned only with coordination and 
. planning, which for the time being meets only a few times each year and has no 
permanent chairman. (This duty is performed in turn by the chairmen of the 
sovnarkhozes comprising the newly enlarged region.) Lomako’s article clearly 
indicates, however, that these councils are destired to constitute a new, permanent 
level of authority in the control of industry. 


Each council has a regular deputy chairman with no other official function. 
Referring to the RSFSR, which now has ten such economic regions, Lomako said: 


The Bureau of the Party Central Committe2 for the RSFSR, together with the 
oblast and krai ‘committees, has chosen and confirmed the appointment of the 
deputy chairmen of all ten councils for coordiration and pleasing, who have been 
released from other duties. 


He also stated that the government of the RSFSR had confirmed the appoint- 
ment of 740 officials to these ten councils, including the secretaries of oblast and 
krai committees, the chairmen of oblast soviet executive committees and the 
sovynarkhoz chairmen, as well as 214 directors of industrial enterprises, chief 
engineers and designers and 74 scientists and other specialists. 


Thus, even though the councils for coordination and planning have not be- 
come organs of industrial management in the full sense of the term, they provide 
the basis of an apparatus capable, if and when necessary, not only of coordinating 
and planning but also of managing industry within the regions under their con- 
trol. The establishment, therefore, of such regions and councils would appear 
to.constitute an important reform in industrial range following upon that 
which took place in 1957. 


The dual purpose of the previous reform of industrial management in 1957 
has already been noted in these columns.? On the one hand, control was to a cer- 
tain degree decentralized and wider powers were given to the bodies of Union | 
and autonomous republics, and even to local bodies such as oblast executive 
committees and Party oblast committees, in the control of industry and construc- 
tion. On the other hand, control from the center was not only maintained, but 
also reinforced, by the subordination of the 108 ssvnarkhozes to the State Planning 
Commission (or Committee, as it is now called). The new reform represents the 
beginning of a reintegration, according to region, of the national economy, which 
had been decentralized in 1957. Although this reintegration is not yet being carried 
through to its final stage, the setting up of the aforementioned councils is suffi- 
cient indication of the nature of the new process. 


The reasons officially given for. these new measures are largely shortcomings 
in the work of the sovnarkhozes: bureaucracy, duplication of control channels, 
poor planning and, worst of all, the vice of mestnichestvo, i.e., the primary concern - 
of sovnatkhoz officials with the interests of their own economic regions to the 
detriment of those of the state as a whole. The Soviet press has never stopped 


2 N. Galay, “Soviet Economic Reorganization: The Military Significance,” Bulletin, 1957, No. 6. 
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criticizing these shortcomings; even when the draft reform was being discussed 
` in 1957, there were warning voices of its dangers. Lomako’s article gives some 
idea of what happened. “In many cases,” he writes, “the sovnarkhozes promoted 
‘specialization of output and improvement in the economic links between under- 
takings only in the interests of their own administrative economic region.” 


Lomako also draws attention to faults in overall planning, i.e., in the work 
of the State Planning Committee, quoting numerous examples of how the Com- 
mittee arranges for totally uneconomic deliveries from one sovnarkhoz to another 
thousands of kilometers away. Thus, the Committee interfered with existing 
atrangements between two adjacent sovnarkhozes, those of Novosibirsk and 
. Tomsk, for the former to deliver iron castings to the latter and to receive small 
electric motors in return: a plan was drawn up for Novosibirsk to send its castings 
in return for electric motors to Erevan. Under similar circumstances, the Maritime 
Krai Sovnarkhoz, in the Far East, had to have the transformers it needed sent 
from the Zaporozhe Sovnarkhoz in the Ukraine, a distance of 7,000 kilometers, 
while transformers were being manufactured in the neighboring economic region 
of Birobidzhan. 


It is noteworthy that the same reasons—bureaucracy, uneconomic use of 
production resources, irrational transfer of goods and the dependence of industry 
on distant sources for its raw material—were given by Khrushchev in his draft 
plan for the reorganization of industrial control in 1957 as the official ground for 
the reform. The fact that-the official reasons for two changes which contradict 
each other are the same shows that neither change was determined by economic 
factors alone. 


Khrushchev’s initial draft, published on March 30, 1957, for the first reform 
provided for the formation of 25—30 very large economic regions covering the 
whole of the USSR.® After this, the draft was discussed in the Soviet press and 
a case was made out for the desirability of such large regions as those of Eastern 
Siberia, which included the entire area east of Lake Baikal,4 and Leningrad, which 
included the oblasts of Leningrad, Novgorod, Pskov and Vologda.5 But the law 
which was passed in May 1957, after the public discussion was over, unexpectedly 
increased the number of regions to 105, and subsequently to 108, thereby reduc- 
ing them approximately to the size of administrative oblasts. The latest measure, 
therefore, setting up 19 major economic regions (17 designated by numbers, two 
by letters) is in essence-a return to the original ideas contained in Khrushchev’s 
1957 draft, but with even larger regions, 


The military and strategic considerations involved in the 1957 reorganization 
have alfeady been discussed inthis journal. On that occasion we observed: 


- +. the present reorganization is the first step towards adapting the heavy and 
war industries to modern strategy by decentralizing them and bringing them close 





3 [zvestia, March 30, 1957. 


4 Krasnaya zvezda, April 6, 1957. 
5 Tzsestia, Match 30, 1957. 
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to the sources of raw material. But this is still rot enough, and it is probable that 
the attempts to coordinate the work of the sma] economic units will be followed 
by their at least partial amalgamation.® 


This forecast has turned out to be correct. The scheme reproduced below, 
showing the present economic and military divBion of the USSR, clearly shows 
the great extent to which considerations of military strategy have determined the 
boundaties of the new enlarged economic regioas, which on the whole coincide 
with those of the military districts. In only three cases are there large-scale diver- 
gences: Gorky Oblast, the Chuvash ASSR and the Mordvinian ASSR, which 
are all included in the Volga-Vyatka Economic Region, do not form part of the 
Urals Military District; the Tuva ASSR and Krasnoyarsk Krai are in the East 
Siberian Economic Region and in the Siberian Military District, while the eastern 
part of this economic region forms the Trans-Baikal Military District; and the 
South-Western Economic Region is divided: between the Kiev and Carpathian 
military districts. 

The seventeen new economic regions and two administrative economic 
regions, those of Belorussia and Moldavia, correspond to the fifteen military 
districts of the country. The following scheme shows how both groups are 
divided among the Union republics: 


Republics Economic Regions Aithtary Districts 
RSESR oie soises 10 8 
Ukeainian SSR ....... 3 i 
Moldavian SSR... 1* 4 
Belorussian SSR ....... 1* 1 
Latvan SSR ........0. 

Lithuanian SSR ....... | 1 1** ae 
Estonian SSR.......... l 

Georgian SSR...... -. . 

Azerbaidzhan SSR ..... 1 | 1 

Armenian SSR ... .... i 

Kazakh SSR ...... ... 1 i 

Uzbek SSR. .... eee ee 1 

Kirghiz SSR.......-46. i i 

Tadzhik SSR........-. 

Turkmen SSR.... .... 


* Administrative ezonomic regions 
** On the question of the military district to which the Estonian SSR should be allocated, sec Appendix (pp 34—36). 
The appendix to this article (see pages 34—36) supplements the above scheme 
with more detail on the composition of thé regions and districts according to 
oblasts, krais and autonomous republics. | 


The principle of dividing the country into military districts was established 
with the creation of a system of such districts in Tsatist Russia, in 1862. A Soviet 
source gives the following definition of their original scope: 





8 Bulletin, 1957, No. 6, p. 28. 
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A military district comprised the territory of several provinces | gubernii] accord- 
ing as they gravitated toward the largest center for the deployment of the troops 
stationed in the particular region, and represented a complete unt in the military, 
administrative and economic respects.’ 


This gravitation of economic and administrative regions to military centers 
was reflected, in Russia and the USSR as in other land powers, in the presence 
of a railroad network adequate to ensure the maintenance and supply of troops 
and the mobilization and tranfer of units in peace and war. During World War II, 
more than two-thirds of all Soviet divisions which took part were mobilized at 
170 railroad junctions, which served as the principal mobilization centers; of the 
408 mobilization centers known during the war, 375, or 92 percent, were situated 
on railroads.* The railroad network is also a determining factor in the develop- 
ment of the corresponding economic regions. Hence the coincidence of economic 

and military divisions is a normal expedient. 


Since 1918, the military division of the USSR has undergone a few changes 
which, however, have not altered the organizational principle on which it is 
' based: the number of military districts increased from 11 in 1918 to 19 in 1955 
and was then reduced to 15 by the amalgamation of four districts with 
their neighbors—the Taurida (Crimean) District was amalgamated with that of 
Odessa, the Northern District with that of Leningrad, the Kharkov with the Kiev 
District and the Voronezh with the Moscow District (see Appendix). Over the 
same period, however, the economic division of the country has undergone 
several fundamental changes: the reforms of 1957 and the present reform are 
good examples. As a result, one might say that the system of military districts 
has by its very stability had its effect on the latest economic division, although 
this approximation of the two has also been planned on purpose. It has been 
made necessary, on the one hand, by the conditions accompanying a potential 
nuclear war, when atomic weapons will almost certainly be used with such effect 
as to destroy communications between the various regions of the country and 
between them and the capital. Under such conditions, the economic autarky of 
large regions, which would be made possible by the creation in each of a complete 
military and economic apparatus capable of providing an independent base for 
military operations in the event of war, must be one of the aims of Soviet military 
planning. 

One the other hand, for purposes of defense in an atomic attack, industrial 
centers should be distributed as widely as possible and located near the sources 
of raw material. The dispersal of vulnerable concentrations of heavy and military 
industry by the rational location of new undertakings and the expansion of 
existing ones was the purpose of the 1957 reorganization of industry. Khrushchev 
himself, at the opening of the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition in June 1957, 


SS woa 
7 Bolshaya Soreiskaya Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. XI, col. 383. 
® Calculated by the author on the basis of Truppen-Übersicht und Kriegs-Gliederung : Rote Armee. Her- 
ausgegeben vom Oberkommando des Heeres, Generalstab des Heeres. Abt. Fremde Heere Ost (Ic), 
` August 30, 1944. 
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did not deny the military aspect of the change then taking -place.® The present 
reform is ih effect the second stage of preparation for the eventuality of nuclear 
war: the integration of groups of sovnarkhozes on a regional basis within the 
framework of-the military districts, which thereby become bases for separate 
theaters of war in the Soviet Union. 


A curious sidelight is thrown on the matter by the fact that the first official 
announcement concerning the formation of the enlarged economic regions coin- 
cided with Soviet Army Day, February 23, which is the anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the Soviet armed forces, although the actual measures for the reorgani- 
zation had been carried out several months earlier. On anniversaries such as this, 
Pravda usually devotes its entire issue to the eveat, with a leading article on the 
armed forces, a decree of the Minister of Defense and a large article written by 
him. On February 23, 1962, besides all this routine material, Pravda printed a 
second leading article on its front page, entitled “In the Interests of the National 
Economy” and dealing with the new economic regions, A further account of 
them, and the councils for coordination and plarning, took up the entire second 
page of the issue, thereby causing the removal of Marshal Malinovsky’s article 
on the anniversary of Soviet Army Day from its normal position to the third page. 
Whether the symbolism of this coincidence was accidental or intentional, is not 
so important. If it were accidental, it is the more remarkable how the editors of 
Pravda subconsciously connected these related events. It is, however, more likely 

‘that the symbolism was not accidental. 


N. Galay 
Appendix’ 
The Composition of the Economic Regions and Military Districts 
Name of Economic Region (Areas not Name of Military District (Areas not In- 
Included in Corresponding Military District nee cluded in Economic Region 
are Grven in Brackets) Cocrespooding Military Distric are Given ia ) ` 
1 North-Western City of Leningrad; Leningrad* 
(Kaliningrad Oblast) Leningrad, Arkhangelsk, (Estonian SSR)** 
Vologda, Murmansk, 
Novgorod and Pskov 
Oblasts; Karelian 
and Komi ASSR’S 
2 Central City of Moscow; Moscow, 
(Bryansk and Smolensk Vladimir, Ivanovo, 
Obkests) Kalinin, Kaluga, 
Kostroma, Ryazan, Tula ii 
and Yaroslavl Oblasts Moscow 
(Gorky Oblast) 
4 Central Black Earth Belgorod, Voronezh, 
Kursk, Lipetsk, Orel 
and Tambov Oblasts 





3 Tztestia, June 4, 1957. 
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Name of Economie Region ( 


Tochided in Corresponding a Dect Areas Common to’ Economic Region end 


Chuvash and 
Mordvinian ASSR’s) 


7 Ural 
(Tyumen and Orenburg 
Oblasts) 


'5 Volga 
(Astrakhan and 


Volgograd Oblasts) 


6 North Caucasian 


8 West Siberian 


9 East Siberian 
(Krasnoyarsk Krai; 
Tuva ASSR) 


10 Far Eastern 


11 Donets-Dnieper 
(Zaporozhe Oblast) 


12 South-Western 


Corresponding Military District 


Kirov Oblast; 
Mari ASSR 


Kurgan, Perm, 
Sverdlovsk and Chelya- 
binsk Oblasts; Bashkir 
and Udmurt ASSR’s 


Kuubyshev, Penza, 
Saratov and Ulyanovsk 
Oblasts; Tatar ASSR 


Krasnodar and Stavropol 
Krais, Rostov Oblast; 
Daghestan, Kabardino- 
Balkar, Kalmyk, North 
Ossetian and Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR’s 


Alta: Krai; Kemerovo, 
Novosibirsk, Omsk and 
Tomsk Oblasts 


Irkutsk and Chita 
Oblasts; Buryat- 
Mongol and Yakut 
ASSR’s 


Maritime and Khabarovsk 
Krais; Amur, Kamchatka, 
Magadan and Sakhalin 
Oblasts ' 


Dnepropetrovsk, Donetsk, 
Lugansk, Poltava, Sumy 
and Kharkov Oblasts 


Volhynian, Transcar- 
pathian, Rovno, Stani- 
slav, Ternopol, Khmel- 
nitsky, Lvov and Chern- 
ovtsy Oblasts 


Name of Military District (Areas not In- 
cluded ın Corresponding Economic Region 


are Given in Brackets) 


Ural 


Volga 

(Orenburg Oblast, 
Chuvash and Mordvinian 
ASSR’s) 


North Caucastan 
(Astrakhan and 
Volgograd Oblasts) 


Siberian 

(Tyumen Oblast; 
Krasnoyarsk Krai; 
Tuva ASSR) 


Trans-Baikal 


Kiev 

(Vinnitsa, Zhitomir, 
Kiev, Kirovograd, 
Cherkassy and Chernigov 
Oblasts) 


Carpathian 
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Name of Economic Regon (Areas not : Name of Miltary District (Areas not In- ` 
Inchided in Corresponding Military District Areas Common to Economic Region end Cluded in Corresponding Economic Region 


are Given in Beackets) Corresponding Military District , are Given in Brackets) 
13 Southern Crimean, Nikolaev, Odessa 
4 and Kherson Oblasts 
Odessa 

B Moldavian Admin- Moldavian SSR (Zaporozhe Oblast) 

istrative Economic : 

Region 
14 Western _ Latvian and Lithuanian Baltic 

(Estonian SSR) SSR’s (Kaliningrad Oblast) 
15 Transcaucasian Georgian, Azerbaidzhan Transcaucasian = 

s and Armenian SSR’s 
16 Central Asian : Uzbek, Kirghiz, Tadzhik 
and Turkmen SSR’s 
Turkestan a 

17 Kazakhstan , Kazakh SSR 
‘A Belorussian Admin- ‘Belorussian SSR ,  Belotussian 

istrative Economic h i (Bryansk and Smolensk 

Region Oblasts) 

* The terntocy of the Nocth-Westem Economic Region, except for Kaliningrec Oblast, from which it 1s separated by the Western 

Region, to two former mlitary districts, that of Leningrad and the Northern Since about 1960, the latter district, which 


cocresponds 
incinded the Arkhangelsk, Murmansk and Vologda oblasts and the Karelian and Kom. ASSR’s, has not been referred to at all in the Soviet 
press, Neither was any military deputy from this district elected to the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1962. It may therefore be assured that the 
Northem Military District has been abolished and its terrttory amalgamated with tha- of Leningrad. 


** The inclusion of the Estonian SSR ın the Leningrad Military District 1s open to question after the amalgamation of the Northern 
District with that of Leningrad 


*** The temtory covered by the Central Black Earth Economic Region correepomds exactly to the former Voronezh Military District. 
There have, however, been no references to this district in the Soviet press for abcut -wo years The district must bave been abolished and 
tts territory amalgamated with that of Moscow, as it was in the 1920s and 30's. The name of the Orel Mibtary District was altered to 
Voronezh after the war, and tae Orel District had orginally been detached from that of Moscow No military deputy for the Voronezh 


to the two new Central and Central Black Earth Economic Regions 


SOURCES: The composrtion of the economuc regions t based on reports published] in Pravda, February 23, 1962, p. 2 The composition 
of the military districts and th= map showing their boundertes are based on Colone. N. V. Pyatmtsky, Krameya armerya SSSR (The Red 
Army of the USSR), 3rd ed , Paris, 1932, pp. 19597, Webrgecgraplnsches Atlas der UdS'R, German Ministry of War, 1941; Prowde, Ixpestia, 
Krasnaya xrizda, 1946—62, parum. The first source 1s the most exact, but out of date, $ us based on official Soviet data. The second source, 
which forms part of German secret war archrves, was compiled according to data for 1939, when the system of military districts was re- 


published tn the chapter by Dr Raymond L. Garthoff on “The High Command anc General Staff” in the German edition of the book 
on the Soviet Army edited by B. H. Liddell Hart [Dre Rove Armm, Boon, 1956, p. 276]. This map does not appear in the English 
edition [The Samet Aray, London, 1956]). 


REVIEWS 
| The Periodical Press 


The problems of youth continue to occupy the attention of the Soviet leaders, 
and the Party press reflects this concern. Problemy mira i sotsiahzma (1962, No. 10) 
contains an article entitled “A Glance into the Future,” which analyses the results 
of a large-scale poll of Soviet young people carried out early in 1961 by the “In- 
stitute of Public Opinion” panded br the editorial board of Komsomolskaya pravda 
for the specific purpose of arranging the exchange of opinions and facilitating 
the elimination of undesirable attitudes among the young. 

In the first part of the article, it is asserted that Soviet youth is “organically” 
linked with the elder generation—implying the Party members within that 
generation. The authors stress that this youth is “the product of the new socialist 
system of life.” It is also stated in no uncertain terms that “the general line of 
the Communist Party and the socialist state on educating the new Soviet man has 
won a brilliant victory” (page 27). This assertion is based on the results of the 
poll, consisting of 17,446 completed questionnaires, in which young people aged 
from fourteen to thirty, living in various parts of the country and belonging to 
vatious social groups, answered a list of questions. Although the number of 
persons taking part in the poll represents less than 0.01 percent of the Soviet 
population, the writer of the article is at pains to eniphasize that the conditions 
under which it was conducted excluded the possibility of-tendentiousness or bias. 
Yet the very fact that the poll was conducted through the agency of leading 
Komsomol organizations must have helped to determine who took part in the 
poll and therefore influenced the results. Í 

Referring to the problem of the conflict of ideas between succeeding genera- 
tions (symbolized by the title of Turgenev’s novel Fathers and Sons), the article 
states: i 

In the capitalist world, the crux of this problem today is that some young people 
are rejecting the ideals which they link in their minds with the generation of the 
“fathers”. .. 

The poll conducted by the Institute of Public Opinion shows convincingly that 
the young generation of builders of Communism above all else appreciate in them- 
selves the very quality of being loyal to the revolutionary ideals and traditions of 
their fathers . . . (page 28). . 


` The conclusion that Soviet youth is imbued with a unanimous desire to bring 
to a victorious consummation what their fathers began is supposedly borne out 
by the answers given in the questionnaires to the question: “What are the most 
striking features, in your view, of Soviet youth?” The authors claim that more 
than half the answers cited high (Marxist) principles (édeinost), devotion to the cause 
of the Communist Party, the desire to overcome difficulties for the common good, 
active participation in life and natural enthusiasm: 
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...the poll once again confirmed the truth that Soviet youth is continuing and 
developing the traditions of its fathers, is conscicusly . . . fighting to realize their 
ideals and is full of enthusiasm in its resolve to Lomplete the building of Commu- 
nism (page 29). : 

More than 95 percent of those questioned stated that they had a personal goal 
in life, but there were indications that these goals! did not always correspond with 
the Communist pattern for life. 

The analysis shows that the main source of disappointment for individual young 
men and girls is dissatisfaction with the work they have to do... . The attitudes of 
some young people, those who were only 15-19 vears old in 1956, are influenced 
by the side effects of the Party’s campaign against the personality cult\of Stalin, 

a man with whem young people associated all the zountry’s victories (page 29). , 

The authors, of course, pass off such reactions as the attitudes of individual 
young people incapable of‘understanding complex political problems. 

In order to underline the high principles of Saviet youth, the answers given 
in the poll are contrasted with those obtained in a poll of West German youth 
carried out by French journalist M. Chevalier in the fall of 1961. When the latter 
asked young people from Munich what their goal in life was, he received just 
one answer: “Money, money, money...” To the same question, the majority 
of the Soviet young people gave two answers: to|serve the people and benefit the 
fatherland (33.5 percent); to master their profession (33.1 percent). Even so, it 
should be noted that 23 of the answers were similar in spirit to those obtained in 
Munich: “To have plenty of money and spend life on amusement and entertain- 
ment” (page 30). f ; 

In view of the tact that under Soviet conditions answers to questionnaires are 
not normally given lightly, the expression of such views by a minority, however 
small, of a specially chosen group shows that alll is not well with the Communist 
leadership. But the main point is whether the results of the poll show that the 
problem of the different generations does not exist in the USSR, whether the 
attitudes of Soviet youth are in line with present Party requirements. Far more 
convincing testimony is provided by the young characters in many Soviet works 
of literature, by the art of young people and the spinions expressed in student 
journals. | 

The latest issue of Kommunist (1962, No. 14) contains an article entitled 
“Forming a Scientific Outlook,” which deals with the unification of the outlooks 
of Soviet citizens. In it we find a unique definition of the term “scientific outlook” : 


A scientific outlock is the correct Marxist-Leninist' view, based on the achieve- 
ments of modern science, of the principal laws of Nature and society, a scientific 
understanding of the place of man in objective reality, in the struggle of Communism 
against capitalism, the forces of progress against the’ forces of reaction—in the 

. struggle which is the pivot of the modern age (page 50). 
As one may see, this “scientific” outlook is more closely related to politics 
than to science. Later in the article, the authors become more specific and cite the 
prerequisites for such an outlook: 
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The complete and final victory of socialism in the USSR signifies that our society 
is a mature socialist society, in which socialist relations between people and nations 
have developed and been strengthened, social antagonisms have disappeared for ever 
and the socio-political and ideological unity of the people has taken shape. The 
primacy of socialist ownership of the tools and means of production and the socialist 
system of economics lead objectively to a situation in which public interest becomes 
the interest of all members of society; this rallies and unites people and creates the 
social and economic foundation for the formation 1n all of a single scientific outlook 


(page 51). 


The article goes on to say that the government of society is based on science 
and the governors are people who can correctly assess the course of historical 
events. Naturally, it is stressed in all cases that the sole scientific method of 
developing an outlook is materialistic, that is, based on Matxism-Leninism. In 
addition, it is also stressed that the Marxist view of the position of man in society 
must radically differ from any idealistic treatments of this problem: 


The position of Marxists, Communists, is quite the opposite: their philosophy 
teaches not how to die, but how to live, not how to be subordinated to events, but 
how to subordinate them, to carry on an irreconcilable struggle against the forces 
and traditions of the old world. A scientific outlook asserts that the laws of social 
development are just as cognizable as the laws of the development of Nature, that 
it is possible to place these laws at the service of man, to subordinate them to man 
and to build a Communist society—a society worthy of man (page 53). 


In addition, it is stated that a Marxist outlook is linked with cheerfulness, 
optimism, purposefulness, activity, with all the best human moral qualities, in . 
fact, which contribute to a cheerful and happy life. The following moral traits 
are also listed as an essential prerequisite for people in Soviet society: 


Irreconcilability toward bourgeois ideology and any manifestations of views 
foreign to us are an inalienable feature of the Communist, the Soviet man. It 1s 
necessary decisively to suppress all attempts to conceal a conciliatory attitude toward 
ideas and views hostile to socialism by talk of peaceful coexistence. Our position 
is clear: truth is the antithesis of lies and refutes them; there can be no compromise 
between a scientific Marxist outlook and the ideology of imperialism, reformism and 
revisionism. A militant Party spirit is one of the most important features of a scien- 
tific outlook (page 54). 


As may be seen, nothing of science remains; instead, narrow Party rules of 
behavior are elevated to the status of moral qualities. It is not surprising that, 
according to Kommunist, the main role in the formation of outlook must be played 
by workers in the social science field—that is, by the Communist theoreticians: 


By the creative evolution of Marxism-Leninism they must advance theory, 
generalize practice and perfect the theoretical and methodological foundation of 
large-scale political education (page 55). 


It is also stated that, in order to help develop the necessary outlook, the 
Party Central Committee has given instructions for many textbooks to be revised 
in line with the new Party Program. These include such works as The History 
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of the Communist Party of the Soviet Urion, Principle: of Marxism-Leninism, Principles 
of Political Economy, Principles of Marxist Philcsophy and Principles of Political 
Knowledge. These textbooks should, it is claimec, enable a person to acquire a 
scientific outlook with ease. 


Another factor in the formation of this outlook i is the need to pay particular 
attention to atheistic propaganda: 


The battle sector of ideological work is the struggle against antiscientific reli- 
gious views and superstitions. Not a few Sovie: people are still held in the thrall 
of religious ideology, and prejudizes of the pest prevent them from participating 
fully in public life and in the building of Commurism. That is why the Party ascribed 
such importance to systematic anc pithy scienticic atheistic propaganda. One must 
combat religion cleverly, relying on our Soviet reality, on the achievements of 
science and technology, patiently explaicine t to Lelievers the deceit and harmfulness 
of religion (page 58). 


Thus, a man’s outlook must be entirely determined by the propaganda 
work of Party officials who are gu-ded by the truths inscribed in the new Party 
Program. 

* \ 


One of the series of articles dzaling with ideology is that by V. Razumny 
entitled “Cinematographic Art and the Education of the New Man.” The pretext 
for this is the recent publication of a decree of the Central Committee calling for 
the elimination of major shortcomings in the cinema. Reviewing a number of 
recent films, the author observes: 


Strange though it may seem, the theme of the collective and its influence on the 
fate of people has almost cisappeared from fearure films. Apparently, this is partly 
linked with a reluctance to repeat commonplaces. It is not possible, as was done not 
infrequently in the past, to regard the interven-ion of the collective in personal life 
as a panacea for all ills; only a hypocrite woulc assert that 1t is possible to compen- 
sate completely for the sorrow of personal losses with the happiness of living in a 
collective. But that is how “personal collis ons? have very often been “resolved” in 
our art. Hypocrisy does not become the master of the world. There is something 
else one must not forget either: cur tenor cf life, merging into one the efforts of the 
individual and tke collective, immeasurably enziches man both morally and psycho- 
logically. But have we any new films lauding the collective, its wisdem, strength 
and goodness? Alas, of laze practically no suca films have appeared (page 68—69). 


Thus, one of the sins of the cinema in recent times has been the consignment 
of the collective to oblivion side by side with the portrayal of characters who 
enjoy their own personal happiness, grief and feelings. For this reason, Soviet 
film-makers are reproached with not being up with the times. Some of the criti- 
cisms made by the author, such as zhe simplification of man’s moral anc intellectual 
world, are valid, but that is only by the way. The main brunt of criticism is aimed 
at those features of films which do not conform with the outlook acceptable to 
the Party: 
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The mechanical imitation of Western models by certain of our artists cannot 
but arouse strong disapproval. We are far from demanding that relations between 
the sexes be avoided, but in dealing with this problem the artist, defending the 
humanistic positions of Communism, is called upon to reveal the beauty of human 
relations, their purity and nobility. Whatever he may be writing about, whatever 
sides of life and the human soul he deals with, he must remember the requirements 
of the time and the lofty goal of his creativeness. And that, the lofty goal of 
creativeness, is the Communist education of millions (page 72). 


All three subjects touched on in these articles are but component parts of a 
single whole—ideology. A more accurate definition of this whole would, however, 
be the spiritual world of man, a world which cannot be influenced by either the 
most refined propaganda or the most severe directives. 


` 


A. Gaev 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


NAUM JASNY, Essays on the Soviet Economy, 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 63, 1962, 297 pp. 
(In English.) + 


This volume consists of four independent essays 
on various aspects of the Soviet economy and 
represents a continuation of the author’s research 
published ın the form of three similar essays by 
Stanford University in 1951—52. / 


The first essay, “Research on the Soviet Econ- 
omy,” deals with methods open to the researcher 
and examines the reliability of Soviet sources. The 
author conludes that however nich “detective 
work” a researcher carries out, gaps will inevitably 
remain, because of the dubious nature of most 
Soviet statistics and because of the very vastness 
of the task. 


The second essay, “Peasant Incomes under Full- 
Scale Collectivization,” traces the economic wel- 
fare of the rural population of the Soviet Union 
from the institution of collectivization to the late 
fifties, giving details of both money income and 
consumption of goods for that section of the pop- 
ulation at various times during that period. 

The third essay, “Soviet ‘Perspective’ Plan- 
ning,” deals with the series of centralized govern- 
mental plans for the development of the Soviet 
economy which, since the abandonment of the 
New Economic Policy at the end of the twenties, 
have, owing to their all-embracing nature, come to 
be regarded as successes achieved by Soviet indus- 
try and other branches of the economy. 


In the final essay, “The Summit of Falsehood,” 
the author examines the extraordinary claims made 
by the Soviet Union regarding the increase in real 
wages achieved during the fulfillment of the 1948 
economic plan. 

* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 12, 1962, 119 pp. 
(in German.) 

In “The Communist Conception of Anti- 
colonialism and its Practical Application,” Alex- 
ander Jurczenko traces the evolution of the Soviet 
idea of anticolonialism, and on the basis of recent 
Soviet definitions, comes to the conclusion that 
“Marxism-Leninism regards the movement for 
the liberation of the colonial peoples, not as a 
process which is of value in itself and which 
finds its consummation in the attainment of 
concrete historical aims, but as one of the most 
important links in the struggle against imperialism 
and as a reserve in the fight of the working class 
for socialism.” According to the author, the 
establishment of independent states is important 
only insofar as, according to Soviet ideas, it 
weakens imperialism, 

In “The Academy of Sciences of the USSR and 
its Contribution to the Extension of the Soviet 
Sphere of Influence in the Countries of Africa and 
Asia,” Georg von Stackelberg points out how 
changes in Soviet policy toward Africa and Asia 
have been accompanied by changes tn the functions 
of the various institutes of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR that are engaged in studying 
Africa and the East. Sociological researches in the 
colonial lands carried out for the purposes of 
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political propaganda are sccompanied by the 
falsification of their history. The author recounts 
the methods adoptec by the Soviets for such 
purposes. 

In “Self-government in Regions of the Soviet 
Union Occupied During World War HU,” Jaan 
Pennar observes, toward the end of his article, 
that it would be rash to' come to the conclusion 
that indrvidual initiative, which has clearly not 
been entirely stifled, among the population of 
formerly German-occupied areas of the USSR 
necessarily proves a desire for democratic self- 
government, merely on the basis of the phenomena 
which he discusses relating to public life in these 
areas. 

In “Communism and the Working Class,” 
Herman Achminow comes to the conclusion that 
Communism and the workers’ movement are 
different phenomena. For the Communists, the 
workers are mere cannon fcdder in the fight for 
power, only a stratum of the population which 
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can be|easily organized and mobilized in order 
that, after power has been seized, it may the 
easier be brought under control or even com- 
pletely deprived of its rights. Communism, he 
says, is|the ideology not of the working class but 
of an ‘“lsxctr/enzlos” intelligentsia. 

Andrei Lebed discusses the importance of the 
waterway connecting the Baltic and Black Seas, 
pointing out not only the immense economic 
importanc> of this waterway but also its military 
significance. 

The issve also contains reviews of the following 
books:|Tirken und Sowjets. Die bistorischs Lage und 
dis politiscks Bedentung der Turken und der Tierkedlker 
in der bouiizen Welt, by Charles Warren Hostler (a 
translation of Turkism and the Soviets. Tie Turks of 
the World and Their Polstical Objectives) (reviewed 
by Dr.) E. Kirimal); Bricht der Weltkommunismus 
zusammen F, by Stefan Yowev (Bolko von Richt- 
hofen}; acd Die Freibeitsstrasse': Dachau 1943 bis 
1945, by Edmond Michelet (A. P.). 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


October 1962 


1 Laotian Foreign Minister arrives ın Moscow 
on his return from UN General Assembly in 
New York. 

Minister of Culture Furtseva gives speech 
of welcome at opening of Fifth Congress of 
International Union of Cinematographic Tech- 
nicians’ Associations in Moscow. 


2 Iraqi military delegation calls on Minister of 
Defense Malinovsky. 

President of Bank of Indonesia, accompanied 
by his deputy and the deputy ministers of 
foreign trade and foreign affairs, arrives in 
the Soviet Union. 


3 Tu-124 turbo-jet airliner introduced on 
commercial fights. 
Finnish President Kekkonen arrives in 
Leningrad with his wife for a holiday in the 
Soviet Union at Khrushchev’s invitation. 


4 TASS publishes conversation with USSR 
Academy af Sciences President Keldysh, 
marking fifth anniversary of launching of 
first sputnik. 

Soviet-Incian trade talks end in Moscow. 
Brezhnev returns to Moscow after his state 
visit to Yugoslavia. 


5 Deputy Premier Kosygin receives President 
of Bank of Indonesia. 
Soviet government transfers seismic re- 
search ship “Bakr” to, the United Arab 
Republic for offshore oil prospecting. 


6 Newly appointed Guinean Ambassador pres- 
ents his credentials to Brezhnev. 


7 Catamaran passenger vessel, designed by the 
Gorky Central Design Office of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Inland Shipping, launched at 
Gorky. 

New Institute of Education opened at 
Kemerovo. 


8 Thirteenth Conference on High Molecular 
Compounds opens in Moscow University. 

First republican conference of leaders of 

voluntary people’s detachments held in Tbilisi. 


9 Fourteenth Soviet-Iranian Conference on 
Quarantine Measures and Plant Protection 
opens ın Moscow under the terms of the 
convention between the two countries for 
combatting locusts ın border areas. 


10 Fine arts exhibition opens in Moscow, showing 
the work of members of the USSR Academy 
of Arts. 

English writer J. B. Priestley arrives in 
Moscow. 

Announcement of holding of joint maneu- 
vers by Soviet and Polish military units in the 
coastal areas of Poland and Eastern Germany. 


11 Khrushchev receives Igor Stravinsky and his 
wife. 

Kosygin receives senior officials of the Bank 
of England. Chairman of the Board of the 
USSR State Bank Korovushkin and Chairman 
of the Board of the Foreign Trade Bank 
Sveshnikov took part in the talks. 


13 New 9-kilometer stretch of the Moscow 
subway brought into operation. 


New organization ‘“‘Soyuzvneshtrans”’ 
formed to arrange shipment of exports 
and imports. 


Announcement of establishment of diplo- 
matic relations and forthcoming exchange of 
ambassadors between the USSR and Uganda. 

Khrushchev receives Laotian Deputy Pre- 
mier and Communist Party leader Souphan- 
nouvong. 


15 Khrushchev meets President Kekkonen in 
Moscow on the latter’s return from the Crimea. 
Newly appointed Syrian Ambassador arrives 

in Moscow. 


16 Khrushchev receives American Ambassadot. 
Cambodian Premier and Foreign Minister 
Norodom Kantol and Soviet Chargé d’Affaires 
exchange letters extending agreements on 
trade, payments and cultural and scientific 
cooperation between the USSR and Cambodia. 
Delegation of Soviet journalists, headed by 
Director General of TASS D. P. Goryunov, 
leaves for Japan. 
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17 


18 


19 


21 


Central Statistical Authority publishes report 
on fulfillment of state plan for industry for 
the third quarter and first nine months of 1962. 

TASS announcement of resumption of tests 
in the Pacific Ocean of new versions of multi- 
stage space rockets, 

Sixth plenary session of board of the Ali- 
Union Society Zor the Dissemination of 
Political and Scientific Knowledge ends. 


RSFSR Central Statistical Authority publishes 
figures on industzial plan fulfillment for first 
nine months of 1962. 

“Kosmos-10” satellite launched. 

"Soviet destroyers “Spravedlivy” and “Svet- 
ly” under the command of Vice-Admural A. E. 
Orel, Baltic Fleet commander, arrive in Eastern 
Germany on official visit. 


Announcement of death of S.T. Puzikov, 
Central Committee Candidate Member and First 
Secretary of the Lipetsk Oblest Party Committee. 


General Assembly of USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences opens in Moscow. 

Delegation headed by Soviet Parliamentary 
Group Chairman I. V. Spiridonov flies to Bra- 
zil to participate in Fifty-First Conference of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 
netsov receives newly-appointed Syrian Am- 
bassador. 

Ceremony held to mark the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of John Reed, the 
American writer, at the Central House of 
Writers in Mosecw. 


Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
USSR and the Sudan.for the inauguration of 
regular flights between Khartoum and Mos- 
cow by Aeroflot. 

“Kosmos-11” satellite launched. 


Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium N, Bairamoy receives Secretary of Tan- 
gaoytke African National Union, 

Death of Soviet Ambassador to Brazil I. S. 
Chernyshev in an accident in Rio de Janeiro. 


Details of simultaneous flights of space cap- 
gules ‘““Vostok-3”" and “Vostok-4” published. 

Delegation of British atomic experts headed 
by Atomic Energy Authority Chairman Siz 
Roger Makins arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet trade delegation headed by Foreign 
Trade Minister Patolichey arrives in Helsinki 
for talks on Soviet-Finnish trade in 1963 and 
other economic matters. 
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Report published on new hydroelectric 
p station, the third largest in Irkutsk Ob- 
last, s-uated on the River Mamakan just above 
its corfiuence with the Vitim. The power sta- 
tion is located in the permafrost zone. 


Account of Pravda correspondent’s interview 
with Zambodian Premier Prince Norodom 
Sihancuk in Pnom Penh published. 

Stat-stical yearbook The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1961 published. 

Seventy young Somalian students arrive in 
Mosccw from Mogadısho to study in the 
Soyiet Union. ` 

of Defense Malinovsky issues order 
susper.ding demobilization of senior personnel 
in statzgic missile, anti-aircraft and submarine 
forces suspending all leave for military per- 
sonnei and putting all military forces on alert, 
12 comection with the Cuba situation. 

Indan delegation headed by Minister of 
S Mines and Fuel arrives in Moscow for 
talks Dn economic cooperation between the 
USSR and India. 

. J. Kuznetsov summons ambassadors of 
satelli-e countries in Moscow to inform them 
of the Soviet government’s statement regarding 
the Cuba situation. 

V. “J. Kuznetsov receives American Ambas- 
sador Kohler and hands him the Soviet reply 
to President Kennedy’s statement of October 


24 Sovie: statement on Cuba situation published, 


25 


26 


Finaish Premier Karjalainen receives Patoli- 
chev n Helsinki. 

Exhibition of British electronic equipment 
opens in the Polytechnical Museum in Moscow. 

Khrushchev receives Vice President of 
American firm Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
natioral, William E. Knox. 

First Deputy Foretgn Minister Kuznetsov 
receives newly appointed West German Am- 
bassador. 

Iranian delegation arrives in Moscow. 


Publication of Khrushchev’s reply to Lord 
Bertr:nd Russell on the Cuba situation. 

itary ideology conference ends in Mos- 
cow. 





Newly appointed Syrian Ambassador presents 
his credentials to Brezhnev. 

Publication of telegrams exchanged between 
Khrushchev and UN Acting Secretary General 
U}Thant on the Cuba situatioa. 





Announcement of arrival in Basra of five 
Soviet steamers delivering a variety of goods 
to Iraq. 

Khrushchev recetves Indian Minister of 
Steel, Mines and Fuel. 

Soviet Union and Iran exchange documents 
ratifying the agreement on transit problems 
signed in Teheran on April 25, 1957. 


27 Afghan Foreign Minister arrives in Moscow. 
Publication of Khrushchev’s note to Presi- 
dent Kennedy on the Cuba situation. 


29 Publication of Khrushchev’s message to Presi- 
dent Kennedy offering to dismantle Soviet 
missile bases in Cuba. , 

First Deputy Foreign Minister Kuznetsov 
arrives in New York. 


30 Newly appointed West German Ambassador 
presents his credentials to Brezhnev. 


American Ambassador calls on Foreign 
Minister Gromyko. 

Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
Deputy Foreign Minister Lapin flies to Algiers 
to take part in National Day celebrations. 





Changes and Appointments 
9 V.I. Kornev, replaced by D. S, Nikiforov as 
Ambassador to Lebanon in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 


12 I. T. Novikov appointed Minister of Power 
and Electrification. 


14 A. D. Bizyaev appointed Minister of Power 
and Electrification of the RSFSR. 


30 General of the Army P. I. Batov appointed 
Chief of Staff of Warsaw Pact Forces. 


New Contributors 


ZAVALISHIN, V. Writer and journalist. Graduate of Leningrad University. Emigrated during World 
War II. A student of Russian literature and iconography. Author of Early Sonet Writers (Praeger, 
New York, 1958) and of articles published in various émigré and other journals and newspapers. 


Now living in America. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


Youth in the Soviet Union 


The annual conference of the Institute forthe Study of the USSR was held 
in Munich on November 5—6, 1962, on the themz “Youth in the Soviet Union.” 
Taking part in its work were some 180 sovietolcgists and scholars from various 
countries including Dr. A. Adamovich (New York), Professor M. Azizi (Iran), 
Dr. W. Löser (Ost-Probleme, Bonn), Dr. S. Marinoff (Munich), Mr. W. Matthews 
(Oxford), Dr. A. Steininger (Aachen), Dr. Mi Stieger (Linz), Mr. S. Van Roy 
(Amsterdam) and Dr. H. Wilmanns (Freiburg). 

The conference opened with a short introductory address by the Director of 
’ the Institute, Dr. G. Schulz. Chairman of the Institute Learned Council Dr. S. 
Torossian welcomed visiting participants on bekalf of the Learned Council and 
` then the conference proceeded with its work: 


ae 


x* 


Å. Lebed started his paper on “Soviet Youth'as the Mainstay of the Regime” by 
stating that there were numerous examples to shcw the diversity of Soviet youth. 
Soviet youth, he said, consisted of 53 million personalities and tastes, desires and 
aspirations. The greatest care must therefore be exercised in making any appraisal, 
and conclusions however valid relating to individuals or groups could not be 
automatically extended to’cover all young people. - 

_ Soviet young people, like those of other; ages and countries, possess the 
characteristics of free thought, curiosity, a critical attitude toward life, a thirst 
for knowledge and progressive views. The searck for what is new and out of the 
ordinary is inherent in them. Intelligent young) people are not prepared to think 
along the lines of yesterday. They look for a meaning in life, are avid to find out 
the truth and combat the deception in public life and propaganda that survives 
_ from the Stalin era. From time to time, young people with openly anti-Soviet 
attitudes, such as the poet I. Kharabarov, emerge. Such cases encourage Western 
researchers to take the view that since Stalin’s death young people as a whole are 
ill-disposed toward the Soviet system and have'ceased to support it. Such a view 
can only be regarded as erroneous. The speaker cited data to show that through- 
out the history of the Soviet Union there have! keen individuals and even fairly 
large groups of young people who have actively spoken out against the regime, 
against the Party line aad have supported opposition elements. The great majority, 
however, of Soviet young people have been willing to take up arms in defense 
of the Soviet regime, carry through the collectivization and industrialization of 
. the country and take an active part in development projects in Siberia, the Far 
East and the Far North. 

Noting that the number‘of cases of free Ena on the part of young people , 
has declined progressively in recent years, the spzaker turned to the main thesis 
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of his paper, that the vast majority of young people are loyal to the regime and 
are taking an active part in the building of a Communist society. According to 
official Soviet data, after the Twentieth Party Congress some 6 million young 
men and women were sent to help reclaim the virgin lands and work on construc- 
tion projects in Siberia and the North. Again, 37.7 percent of young people are 
members of the Komsomol and many belong to other organizations which assist 
the regime. While it is undoubtedly true that there are divergences of opinion 
between the Communist authorities and a certain section of the younger genera- 
tion, these are for the most part concerned with correcting the system and only 
rarely assume an openly defiant form.So long as the authorities’ attitude toward 
youth remains as flexible and astute as at present, there is unlikely to be any open 
conflict and youth will continue to support the regime. 


In direct contrast to Mr. Lebed’s paper was the optimistic paper by G.Akhmi- 
nov entitled “Aspirations and Hopes of Soviet Youth.” The speaker analysed 
the results of a poll of Soviet youth published in Komsomolskaya pravda on July 21 
and 22, 1962. The general theme of the poll was “What do you think of your 
generation?” and a total of 17,446 completed questionnaires were accepted as 
valid. To judge from these, the active forces of youth are now concentrated in 
the cities, being spread roughly equally over towns of all types, in proportion 
to the population. Young people in rural areas are distinguished by their apathy, 
only 3.4 percent of the participants in the poll being collective farm workers. 
From the social standpoint, the greatest political activity is shown by the young 
intelligentsia (40.7 percent), followed by young workers (31.6 percent) and officers 
and enlisted men (23.4 percent). The breakdown by age was: up to 17 years—8.4 
percent; from 18 to 22—51.4 percent; from 23 to 30—40.2 percent. Analysis of the 
answers to the question what their goal was in life shows that the most charac- 
teristic feature of modern Soviet young people is their individualism, in the best 
sense of that word (consciousness of their own personalities, severe demands 
upon themselves and the desire to develop their abilities to the maximum). Such 
people constituted 40 percent of those polled. The second most characteristic 
feature was love of the fatherland and patriotism (which, while not necessarily at 
variance with Communism, does not necessarily conform with it), cited by 32 
percent. The third largest group (14.9 percent) stated that they wished to become 
real Communists, people with a capital P. Of course, as the speaker pointed out, 
the Soviet data did not indicate how many of them wished to become real Com- 
munists and how many merely people with a capital P. As for those who regarded 
Communism and humanism as identical, it is likely that sooner or later life itself 
will bring them to doubt the validity of this thesis. 


To evaluate the basic features of modern Soviet youth, the speaker turned 
to Soviet literature, taking the view that such literature has traditionally been not 
so much a medium of entertainment as a forum for political, and philosophical 
thought. He analysed the verse of Evgeny Evtushenko, a poet who has sought to 
assume the mantle of leader of Soviet youth. In all Evtushenko’s works, one may 
observe a call to struggle against deception and a demand for the truth. Citing a 
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number of examples from the Soviet press, tHe speaker demonstrated that this 
is aot an isolated trend but one which is prevalent among the young in the Soviet 
Union. Similarly, there is a growing demand for Eeedom of thought. The speaker 
analysed the patriotism of Soviet youth and concluded that, while it retained its 
love for the fatherland, at the same time it was sharply opposed to the Party 
policy of instilling Russian chauvinism and attempting to isolate the country from 
the West. Referring to Evtushenko’s poem “Stalin’s Heirs,” published in Pravda 
on October 21, 1962, and other factual data, the speaker concluded that Soviet 
youth did to a certain extent cherish a faith in some utopian humane Communism— 
but a Communism which aid not ignore the welfare of the people and did not 
lead to the arrest of innocent persons. 


The speaker dwelt at some length on repocts of anti-Soviet attitudes and 
outbursts among young people which have found their way into the press. He 
suggested that the reason behind such occurrences was the desire to assert man’s 
tight to individuality, to protest against the all-embracing official ideological line, 
and contempt for the tenor of Soviet life. Even now, it was possible to observe 
not only opposi-ional trends among individuals and groups, but also the rudi- 
mentary development of illegal anti-Soviet organizations. 


x ! 


Turning now to the supplementary papers, F. Hayenko, in his “Role of 
Youth in the Development of the Modern Soviet Economy,” stated that the 
Communist leaders extensively exploited the [fact that young people are more 
susceptible to agitation and demagogy, and are physically more resilient and less 
fastidious about working conditions. Young people constitute almost 40 percent 
of the labor force engaged on construction. In industry, almost every third worker 
is a young person. Young people are widely used as the initiators and encouragers 
of socialist competition. Of the 20 million participants in the movement for 
Communist labor, 11 million are young men and women. But even here doubts are 
beginning to appear: “We have won a title, bu: what next?” someone asked in 
Molodoi kommunist. At the moment this movement is clearly played out, as can 
be seen from the fall in labor productivity in/recent years. One of the methods 
of exploiting youth under the Communist economic system is the formation of 
Komsomol shock brigades, whose nature can'be judged from official appeals to 
youth to “unmask ruthlessly,” “castigate” anc “examine meticulously.” Very 
extensive use is made of the “voluntary” mobilization of young people for various 
construction projects, particularly in remote and inhospitable areas. Apart from 
the economic purpose of these measures, there is also a political aim—the inter- 
mingling and denaticnalization of young people, which is, in the speaker’s view, 
often put before economic expediency. Working conditions on the construction 
sites are very unpleasant and there is an exceedingly high turnover among 
personnel, even among those who have gone there voluntarily. Only a very 
small proportion of those who are brought to the eastern regions remain there 
for any length of time. 
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Industrial construction and plans for the industrial future of the country 
attract the young less and less. They are becoming far more concerned with the 
results of all this construction, not twenty years ahead, not even in the near 
future, but here and now. Promises of future blessings no longer arouse their 
enthusiasm, since the thousands of factories which are going into production 
each year have as yet done little to improve the living standards of the population. 


In his paper “Soviet Youth and the Army,” N. Galay described the difficulties 
attendant upon service in the Soviet armed forces and analysed the attitude of 
young people toward the army. While conscripts show undoubted readiness and 
a genuine desite to fulfill their military service requirements, it should be noted 
that among young servicemen there is a chronic conflict and a revulsion against 
certain aspects of military service. The speaker ascribed this phenomenon to 
the acuteness of the “problem of the generations,” the problem of “fathers and 
sons,” in the Soviet armed forces, which is caused not so much simply by the 
age factor as by the tendency for the younger generation to have its own outlook 
on many matters. Illustrating this situation with facts published in the Soviet 
military press, the speaker added that these tendencies and the revulsion against 
routine ideas foisted off from above in the form of Party indoctrination strike a 
certain discord in the favorable attitude of young people toward the army and 
service in it. An indirectadmission of the threat these tendencies offer to the regime 
is provided by recent reforms aimed at changing the structure of the armed forces 
and making them into a body more consonant with the building of Communism, 
such as the intensification of educational work and the stress laid on self-discipline. 
Although these reforms are to some extent in line with the emancipative tendencies 
of the young, they will ultimately provoke still greater internal conflicts. The 
fact is that it is impossible to find a happy medium between cultivated Communist 
morality and general human morality, between the Communist understanding 
of duty and military ethics and the normal understanding of these terms. Today’s 
conscripts enter the army already infected with emancipative tendencies and, once 
there, owing to the fact that the atomic age demands initiative and a conscious 
attitude toward service at all levels of command, these tendencies are intensified. 
One should not, however, look to the army to provide any signal or initiative for 
revolutionary activities. Army life is not conducive to this. Only after demobili- 
zation can these emancipative tendencies, condensed and mulled over during 
military service, become an additional stimulus to the spiritual and political 
searchings of young people in civilian life. 


S. Voronitsyn’s paper, “Present-Day Youth and Public Opinion in the 
USSR,” dealt with the development of public opinion, which has become 
particularly evident since the dethronement of Stalin. Youth has played a major 
role in this phenomenon. The most frequent reason for the emergence among 
the young of views that conflict with the official ones is their confrontation with 
the realities of life, their desire to understand and explain the divergence between 
Communist theory and practice and their attempts to form their own outlook. 
The most important manifestations of these views are to be found in discussions 
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‘and letters published in newspapers and in the 
the developmert of public opinion is still at 
Union, it is nevertheless clear that it is playing 
emancipation of the individual. 


Dr. M. Stieger, presenting his paper on, 


works of young writers. Although 


an elementary stage in the Soviet 


a very definite part in the spititual 


“The Attitude of Soviet Youth 


toward the Non-Communist World,” expressed the opinion that Soviet young 


people were very ready to listen and favorably 


disposed to the West, it being very 


difficult to find any hostility. They endeavor by every means at their disposal to 
acquaint themselves with the West and its cultcre. Information about the non- 

- Communist world is obtained through the press, meetings with foreign tourists 
and conversations with Soviet sailors and members of delegations who have 
been abroad. Radio broadcasts play a great part here, and it would be no exagge- 
ration to say that light music broadcasts by noa-Communist radio stations are 
very highly esteemed by Soviet young people. Broadcasts from Vienna are a 
great success in Lvov and Chernovtsy and music programs from Rome and 
Athens ate also popular. Unlike the older generation, young people speak quite 
freely with foreigners and are willing to enter ir.to discussions. They try to put 
specific questions, such as what the yield of mik is in Austria and how much 
fat it contains. Despite the growing accessibility of information, ideas on life 
in the West are somewhat hazy. Generally speak-ng, young people know that in 
the West roads are better and that, thanks to competition, essential consumer 
goods are of better quality, but only very few have any idea of how Western 
economies function. There is a deeply rootec conviction that capitalism is 
doomed to perish and the speaker recalled how often while he was in the Soviet 
Union he heard the phrase: “Marxism does not satisfy us, but is there anything 
better?” i - 


In his paper entitled “International Youth Organizations under Soviet 
Influence,” Y. Zich described methods of Communist infiltration by means of 
such organizations as the World Federation of Democratic Youth and the Inter- 
national Union of Students, and also the conflicts that arise within these bodies. 


* 


The series of short reports presented on the second day of the conference 
were aimed at acquainting those present with iadividual aspects of the youth 
problem in the USSR. Y. Mironenko, dealing |w-th the national composition of 
youth, suggested that, owing to the uneven birthrate in the various republics, there 
will shortly be major quantitative changes in the national composition of youth. 
In the republics of Central Asia, Azerbaidzhar, Armenia and Moldavia, the 
number of young people is growing almost half as fast again as in other parts 
of the country. At the same time, the number, o? young people in Estonia and 
Latvia is declining sharply. This trend will lead to extensive migration, probably 
to the Central Asian republics, Siberia, the Urals and the Volga Basin. This will 
in its turn bring about mass linguistic and latterly national assimilation. 
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, Spiritual emancipation and opposition to Party dictates are traits common to 
'all Soviet young people; however, for those in the national republics there is 
another, more specific side to this question—the protection of national interests, a 
subject dealt with by Professor E. Glovinsky, R. Zybenko and P. Urban. The 
latter pointed out that during the “Thaw” the Belorussian newspaper Litaratura 
i mastactva published several statements by young writers on the need to rehabil- 
itate those scholars and writers who had been accused of “bourgeois national- 
ism” under Stalin. Young people have begun to demand the scientific treatment 
of Belorussian history and are calling for the use of Belorussian as the language 
of instruction in all schools in the republic. 


The attitudes and views of Soviet academic youth were discussed by Professor 
P. Fedenko and G. Kozica. The latter’s report was of particular interest because 
the author had visited the Soviet Union earlier this year and had had long conver- 
sations with Soviet students. R. Lorenz devoted his report to the creation of the 
“new Communist man” and Professor J. Shumilin examined the problems raised 
by Khrushchev’s reform of the educational system, which he described as a bold 
experiment but one not justified by experience. 


In her report on “The Attitude of Soviet Youth to Religion,” Nadezhda 
Teodorovich expressed the opinion that with the rise in cultural standards and 
the intensified desire to examine everything independently the number of young 
people showing an interest in religion was growing. This process had been facil- 
itated by such factors as the dethronement of Stalin, contacts with the free world 
amd the successes of Soviet space research. Dr. A. Steininger analysed current 
trends among young Soviet writers and A. Gaev followed this up by describing 
signs of opposition in this field as a revolt against the stultified tenor of life. The 
rebels of today are not against the system, but this trend must be viewed in per- 
spective. A hundred years ago, nihilists appeared both in Russian literature and 
Russian life. They did not initially throw bombs or engage in underground activ- 
ity and could not be classified politically: nevertheless, this movement ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the regime. The present movement cannot be regarded 
as a youthful aberration; in it can be observed the seeds of a maturing generation, 
a generation distinguishable not merely by its age but also by its differing 
ideology. 

` L. Mikirtichian spoke of the reflection of youth problems in Armenian litera- 
ture. P. Kruzhin pointed to the fact that in the last 5—6 years there had been a grow- 
ing tendency for key positions in the Party, government and economy to be filled 
from the ranks of the Komsomol. Y. Marin provided numerous examples to 
show how Soviet young people were seeking to form their own outlook. N. 
Menchukov ascribed the successes of Soviet sportsmen to the liberation of young 
people from the terror which had gripped all during the period of the personality 
cult. Y. Mironenko attributed the rise in crime among young people to both 
social and economic causes, in particular the fact that accelerated industrialization 
had led to many young people’s having to endure extremely bad living conditions 
in hostels on construction sites. 


- 
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An interesting additional contribution was! made to the conference program 
` by L. Danilenko, who until the year before last was a student at Lvov. He 
stated that in his experience the basic aspiration: of young students, Ukrainian 
and Russian alike, were the same. They long for real peace, they have no desire 
to “storm the heights of Communism” or die for Cuba; they want a quiet secure 
life, but owing to the lack of reliable information about the West they still believe 
in the swift demise of capitalism and are convinced that before it finally expires 
it will unleash a nuclear war. This does much jto inhibit the emancipative forces 
among Soviet youth. 

The conference concluded with a discussion -n-which, among others, partic- 
‘ipated M. de Santerre, J. Pismenny, A. Sailgan, S. Van Roy, I. Maistrenko, Pro- 
fessor A. Kulchitsky and Professor Y. Budanoy. 
P. Krazhin 
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